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In this Volume it lias been mj object to piusent a summary of the results of the 
Linguistic Survey of India, so far as it lias been under my charge, in a form con Fenient 
for reference alike to professed students of language and to the lay reader. 

The descriptive portion falls into two sections. In the first, which I have named the 
Introduction, I have given an, account of previous attempts to set forth the languages of 
India, and of the procedure followed in, the present Survey. Some of what is stated in 
this section will also be found scattered through other volumes, but here it is all broucdifc 
together in one collected account. 

The second section is an attempt to bring under one view the results of the Survey 
nnd the lessons to be derived from them. Much of it has been based on the Chapter 
on the Languages of India contrilmted by me to the Indian Census Beport for the year 
1901, but this has been brought up to date, and a good deal has been added to it. That 
chapter may, in fact, be looked iiiion as a first draft of this section of the^ volume* 
WritteiTas it was nearly a quarter of a century ago, there have been found many 

■opxiortunities for additions and improvements. 

! 

These two sections are followed by two collections {Majora SbndMmora} of Addenda 
.and Corrigenda for the whole Survey. The first {Addenda Majom) consists of the more 
important additions, and, especially, of accounts of languages for which materials became 
available after the volume referred to had gone to press. Only in this way , ii.ave I been 
:.able to, bring the earlier volumes up to date. .The Addenda et: Corrigenda Mimraimmlj 
include additions of .detail, corrections of misprints, and of mistakes of my own, and the 
like. ' These latter. are 'issued loose a.nd are printed in such „a way that they can be readily 
nut up and, inserted in their proper , places, in the several volumes. of the Survey. 

To the whole, three Appendixes . have been , added. ■ , The - first is a classified list 
of all the languages of India, in which the statistics of the Survey have been coiiipjared 
with those of the Census of 1921. The second Appendix is a list of those Indian languages 
of which gramophone records are available in this country and in Paris, and the third 
is an Index of all the names referring to languages of India that I have ])een able to 
collect. I hope that the last will be found a useful * urnrh of reference for anyone 
w^ho may desire to identify a name with which he is not familiar. It also forms an Index 
to the contents of Volumes II to XI of the Survey itself. 

, ,A second part of .this .Volume is . now in the-press. . It, is a . comparative vocabulary of 
168 selected words in about 808 different languages and dialects, and will, I iio]>e, be 
found useful by students of languages. 

A third part is being prepared by the competent pen of Professor Turner of the 
School of Oriental Studies. It will be a Comparative Dictionary of the Indo-Aryan 
Languages, for the special use of philologists. It will appear in due course, and wfili 
complete the Survey. 

It is with a feeling of gratitude for having been permitted to finish a work extending 
.over thirty years that, after writing this Preface, the pen will be kid down. Without any 
|)retended modesty I confess that no one is more than myself awai-e of the deficiencies of 
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the Survey, nor, on the other hand, need I plead guilty to a 

that wliat has heeii done init for Inclia.has heenaloBe for no other conn ij ^ . * 

Such as it is, I bid it adieu, sure of sympathy with my mistakes, and o app ^ 
what in it is worthy, on the part of those lovers of India who are eompeten p 

meiits and its defects to test. . ' 


OEOE-GE A. GRIEBSON. 
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LINGUISTIC SURVEY OF INDIA. 


SYSTEM OF TRANSLITERATION ADOPTED. 

A."— Eor the Deva-nagari alphabet^ and others related to it— 

t % B’ m, m W fit P ■ P ah ^ ^ d, , mi. 


^ a, m a, ^ '?/; 

ka ^ klia 11 ga ^ gha ^ na ^ eha W chha m ja 

Z to. z tlia ^ da ^ dha %na ta W tfia ^ da> 

XT xs pka ^ ha M hha w ma ^ fa \ra ^ la 

11 Sa w ska M sa ^ Im ^ fa ^ f '!m m la 


Wjlia^ ^ mb 
W dha ri na 
W ©a or ma 
^ lha 


Visarga (:) is represented by A, thus WMW, kramaS&h, Anmw&ra (*) is represented 
by thus ^ami. In Bengali and some other languages it is pronounced 


ng^ and is 

then written iig ; thus hatigsa. Anmi&sika 

or 

Qhandra^bindu is re- 

presented by the sign oyer the letter nasalized, thus S* m€. 



B.— For the Arabic alphabet, as 

adapted to Hindostani— 



f 

etc. ^ i ^ d 

) v_r ^ 

t. 

i 


6 ^ clh . d 

Cj * 

J f \J** ^ 

t 

gi 


p ^ ^ 0 ^ 

3 ^ ij^ § 


f ■ 

0 

t f Mk 

.* sh kA ^ 

6 



i 

h 1 

/ 

WnKia*^ 

k ■ ■ ■ ■ 


s 

B £ 


g ■ ■ 




J 

1 




„ ■ , f 

m : 




til 

n 





wIi 0 B representing anunadka 




w 

in DgYa-nigari,'bj orer 





nasalized Yowel. 





mm V : / 





h 




kS 

y, etc. , ■ 

Tanwin is represented by », 

thus Ijjp: Juur&n, Alif4 


l^m .is, represented 


by .3;— thus da^wd. :: 

Ill the Arabic character, a final silent „A :is not transliterated,— thus hmda. 

■ . jf ■ ■■■-' , 

When pronounced, it is -written, — thus 

Vowels when not pronounced at the end of ■, a word, are not written in translitera- 
tion. Tims hm^ not bam. When not pronounced in the middle of a xYord or only 
slightly pronounced in the middle or at the end of a x^-ord, they are written in small 
characters ahoTe the line. Thus (Hindi) dehhHa^ pronounced dekhtd ; (Kash* 

mirl) ^ / kar^i pronounced Aor ; (Bihari) dSkhafhh 


G»— Special letters peculiar to specml languages will be dealt with under ^ the head 
of the languages concerned. In the meantime the following more important, instances 
may he noted 

(a) The ts sound found in Marathi Pashto (^)j Kashmiri ,( )> Tibetan 

(J)s and elsewhere^ is represented' by is, ^ So, the aspirate : of that sound 
is represented by Mi. 

(&) The <1 j sound found in Marathi ( ^ ), Pashto ( ^ and Tibetan (^)} is repre« 
sented by and its aspirate by 

(e) Kashinm ^ ( W ) is, represented by m. 

(cl) SindM ^5 Western Panjabi (and elsewhere ,on. the K.-W. Prontier) yi, and 
Pashto ji or ^ are represented by ». 

(e) The following are letters peculiar to Pashto 
, , ^ 1 ;'^ 'tS.OT dss according to pronunciation ; ^ accord- 

ing to pronunciation ; ^ sk or kh^ according to pronunciation ; or ^ n, 

(/) The following are letters .peculiar to Sindhi 

bb f w bJif 5 . , th j 4 ™.', t j ifi j ph 5 ^ j , ,3 ^ c'h'h 5 ^ ® 3 db j 

d ^ ^ dd 3 dfh 3 ^ J 4,,^ "kJi 3 . *~r^ ffff > s ® 3 

D. — Certain sounds, which are not .provided , for ahoTe, occur in transcribing 
languages which have no alphabet,. or in writing, phottetically , (as distinct from trans- 
literating) languages, (such . .as, ■ Bengali) whose spelling does not represent the spoken 
sounds. , . The principal of thesemre the following 

, „ 4 repms,mits the,soimd of ,the,a ,in:,al^^^ 

,, 4 -' : ■■ & mMt '■■■ 

^9' ■ 99 ...99: 93 iM0i. 

0)i : ..93 39- : '33 0.11x1101* 

,,' jj' , V ..'i'in, the Pre,Ech,.a%#.' : 

dj 3 s sj s, 0 in the German seJion, 

jj J 3 33 u in the „ ^ miihe. 

tbij t 33 jj ss ih in tliAiiils* 

dJbi >} jj ,3 til in this* 

The semi-consonants peculiar to the Munda- languages are indicated by an apos- 
trophe. Thus Jc\ t\ p\ and so on, 

E. — When it is necessary to mark an accented syllable, the acute accent is used. 
Thus m (Ehdwar) dssistai^ he w^as, the acute accent shows that the accent falls on the 
first, and not, as might be expected, on the second syllable. 


NTRODUCTION 


The languages of India have from the earliest .times been, an object of. interest . to 
Previous enquiries into tliose that Spoke them, blit their serious, study by foreigners 
.Indian .Languages. is iiot more than three .hundred years oM». Even the .great 

Aiijiriim. Albiruni in the account of the. India of his day .(about T0.80 

A.D.) spoke only, of Sanskrit, then a dead language, and its difficulties. E,egarding the 
living forms of speech, he merely said,^ “Further, the language is divided into, a 
neglected vernacular one, only in use among the common people, and a classical one,, 
only in use among the, upper and educated classes, ‘which is much cultivated.” 

Amir Khiisimi. a Turk by origin, but born in India, gives -us (1311 a.b.) more, 
Amir Knusrau, detailed information.- He says :■ — 

As I was born in Hind, I may be alio wed to say a word respecting its language. There is at this time 
.in every province a language peculiar to itself, and not borrowed from any other— Sindi [i®., Sindhi], LakSri 
[Panjabi], Kashmiri, the language of Dugar [Dsgra of Jammu], Dhur Samnndar, [Kanarese o£ Mysore], 
Tilarug [Telngu], Gujarat, Ma'bar [Tamil of the Goromandel Coast], Gaar [Northern Bengali], Benga. 1 
.Aadh'’[Bastem Hindi], Delhi and its eavirons [Western Hindi]. These are all languages of Hind, which 
from ancient times have been applied in every way to the common purposes of life. 


Elsewhere® he .speaks of Hindi,— meaning by This .term t the language of Hind.*, or 
India (ie., probably Sanskrit), and not wffiat we, nowadays call by that name , 

If you ponder.the .matter well, you will inofc , find .the Hindi language inferior to the Par^i' [Persian]., 
■It is inferior to the Arabic, which; .is. .the chief of . all languages, . • .Arabic, In speech, has ,;a separate, 

province, and no .other .language can combine: with it. .The Pars!,, is' deficient ■ in its . vocabulary,,.,. and cannot 
'be tasted without Arabic condiments ;. as the latter is pure, and the former mixed, you.might. say that one was' 
'-the soul, and the other the body. With the former nothing can enter into : oombmaiion, hut with the latter,, 
every kind of thing. ■ , .It, is not proper .to place the cornelian of Temeh o.n a .level' with the pearl.'of Dari. 

The language, of , -Hind is .like .the, .Arabic, .inasmuch,* .neither. admits, of combination. .If .there, is gmmmar 
■and syntax in Arabic, there is not one letter less .of them i.n the Hindi. " jf . you' ask; whefcber there, .are the 
: sciences of exposition and rhetorio,. I answer that .the Hindi is in no way deficient, In .these,, respects. Whoever 
possesses these three languages in his store, will know that I speak without error or exaggeration. 


Here we learn mucli more than wliat we are told by Albirdui. The latter writes as 
if one and the same spoken language was current over the whole of India, though, no 

■ doubt, he knew better. The other gives a fairly complete list of seven IndO'-Aryan 
languages with two dialects, and of three of the principal Hravidian forms of speech. 

Although he was not a foreigner, I may quote in this connexion the words of Abul 

Eazi in the * Ain-i-Akbari upon the same subject, for, 
Abu i Fazi. ptffiile he was an Indian born and bred, lie did not look at 

matters from a Hindu point of view : — 

Throughout the wide extent of Hindsstan, many are the dialects that are spoken, and the diversities of 
those that do not exclude a common inter-in celligibility are innumerable. Those forms of speech that are 

■ not understood one of another are the dialects of Delhi [Western Hindi], Bengal [Bengali], Multan 
rLahndah Marwar [Western Rajasthani], Gujarat [Gujarati], Telingana [Telugn], Marhatta [Marathi], 
karnatik [Kanarese], Sind [SindM], Afghan of Shal [PashtS], Beluchistan [BalScMj, and Kashmir 

-f Kashmiri] , 


1 Sachaii’s transiation, i, 18. 
® Elliot, op. oit., p. 566. 
VOI-. I, past I. 


* Elliot, History of India/’ iii, 562, 

* J®rrett’8 Translation,, ii^ ps. 11#. 




INTEOBUCTION, 


Terry. 


Here we, have a somewhat fuller, catalogue, though ■ some important names, 
Tamil,- — ^are omitted ; but we . see , that they are bare lists and nothing more, and I know 
of no, early . oriental account of the languages themselves, either as a w'hole, or taken 
individually.^ 

So far as I am' aware,' the earliest .notice of, the modern Indian languages that 

appeared in Europe w^as in Edw^ard Terry's ‘ Voyage, to the 
East Indies,' published in 1655 a.d. He there informs iis^^ 
that ‘the Vulgar Tongue of the Coiintrey.of Indostan hath great Affinity ^ with the 
Persian and .Arabian Tongues, ' but is pleasanter, and easier to pronounce. It is a fluent 
language, expressing many, things in a few words.^ .They wuite and read like iis, 
from^ the Left to the Eight Hand.' Some of the English merchants of those days could 
eertamly speak Hindostani with fluency,^ and Thomas Coryate, when presented to the' 
Great Mogul by Sir Thomas Eoe, is said to have addressed that potentate in a Persian 

speech. So, Phyer^ (1673) in Ms ‘Vew Account of East 
India and Persia ’ says regarding India, ‘ The language at 
Court is that commonly spoken is Indostan (for which they have no proper 

character, the written language being called' Manywi), wdiich is a mixture of Persian and. 

, as are all the, dialects of India.' ... 

Before Terry, and Eryer,, there, had, been descriptions of Nagari, the principal written 

character of Northern India. , The, celebrated traveller Pietro- 

Della Valle® describes it (1623) as ‘an ancient character 

known : to the learned, and used by: the Brahmans, who, to distinguish it from the other 
vulgar characters, eali.it Naglieri,.,', Again, Eather Heinrieh Both, who .was a member 

of .the Jesuits’ College at Agra from 1653 to 1668, met Athana- 
sius Kircher at Home in 1661, and there gave him, several 
specimens of the same character which the latter, published in 1667 in his ‘ China 

Illiistrata.’' One of these was the Paternoster in Latin ; 
transliterated into Nagar!.. We shall see that for many years 
this was taken to he a specimen of actual Sanskrit. 


Pietro Della Valle. 


Heinr icli' Both.. 


China Illiistrata. 


* Before turning to European accouata of Indian languages, I may mention an amusing legend concerning another, and 
earlier, Linguistic SuiTey, current among the Af^aas, Ts-hose language, Pashto, is admitted to he inhannonious. It is said 
that King Solomon sent forth his Grand Vizier, Asaf, to collect specimens of all the languages spokes on the earth. The- 
official returned with his task accomplished. In full darbar he recited passages in every tongue till he came to Pashto. 
Here he halted, and produced a pot in which he rattled a stone. ' That,’ said he, ‘ is the nearest approach that I can make 
to the language of the Afghans.’ It is plain that, even Solomon, with all his •wisdom, had not, at the time, succeeded in 
anticipating 'tlie methods of Profe.ssor Daniel Jones and of the International Phonetic Association. 

’ Quoted from Ogilhy’s “ Asia.” See below. Much of what follows will also he found scattered through the different 
volumes of the Survey, or in other writings of mine. The various statements are here eornhined mto one general view. 

® Hindostani had this undcser’ved reputation for many generations. Tht*i'e is a stoiw of one of the first English .Tudges 
of the Calcutta High Court. In sentencing a man to death, ho is said to Inu'c dwelt at length, in English, on the enormity 
of the offenco, the unhappy feelings of the criminal’s parents, and lii.s certain fate in the next world unless he Tepented. 
When he had finished, he instructed the court interproLer to ti’amlate to the prisoner v/hat he had said. This worthy’s 
tiftn^ation consisted of the sbe words, ’ Jh'5, hitdzdf, phan hd huhm hud, ' ' go, rascal, you are ordered to be hanged.’ 
The Judge is said thereupqsn to have expi eased his admiration at the wondeiJal conciseness of the Indian ^ 

* “ Hobson-Jobson, ” ^.v. ‘ Hiiiidostanee ’ gives the foUowing anecdote of Tom Coryate taken from: Terri^. 
is dated 1616. * ^fter this he fCoryate] got a great mastery in the Indostan, or more vulgar-language ; there was a- 


a laondresB, belonltTig to lAy Lord Embassador’s house, who had such a freedom and liberty of speech, that she 
s iiu*.’'rac'i hr w\l. andi'aii, Iro.n ' i. sn-i-ri'-iu'.: t.i ihc 51 t ; one day he undertook her in her own language, 

by eight of the dock he so Kle^Bjed hei% that she had not one word more to speak.’ 

'I-’ Also from ' Hobsoui-Johson *1, c. 

^ vi, 57» Quotation tifcen from Dalgado’s Glossdrio /kiso^Asidtico, s. v. ‘ Devanagdirico.’ 



OGILBY. 


3 


We may now pass on to Ogilby's ‘ Asia.’ , Its full .title is Jsia, the First 

Being An cicctirate Fesciiption of PERSIA,, and the several 
gx ys Asia. Pfovimes thereof .. The Vast Empire of the Great Mogol, mid 

filler Parts of India and their Several Kingdoms and Megions with the Denommaiions. and 
Descriptions of the Cities, Toimis, and Places qf Memarh therein contakVd. The^' Vafiom 
Customs, Kahits, Meligion and Languages of the Inlmbitmits.. Their . Political Govern^ 
ments mid Way of Commerce, also The pkmts and miimads feculiar ■ to each ..Comdry, 
■Collected and Translated from mostAtdhenUc Authors, and Augm-erded tmtli later Observa- 
tions ; illustrated iclth Eotes mid Adorn’d -with peculiar Haps, and f^foper Scttlphires, 
By John Ogilhy Esq. ; Mis Jlcrjesty’s Cosinogra/pher, Geograjihick Printer, ami Master of 
Mis Majesty’s Pe-mls in the Kingdom of Ireland. ■ London, printed by tJi'i Author at Ms 
house in 'White-Friers. M. DC. LXXIII. Although its author was the MFncle Oglehy ’ 
of Bryclen’s MacPlecnoe, and was also one of the Yictims of Pope’s I)iiiicia.cl, this many- 
sided man,- — poet, translator of Virgil and of Homer, dramatist, as well as geographer, — 
contrived to fill his bulky work with an immense aiiiount of various and curious informa- 
tion. He was acqiiaiiited (pp. 129-134) with the South Indian method of writing on 
palm-leaves by pressing in grooves with an iron stylus,. which is the origin of the circular 
shape of the letters .of the iiiodem Oriya and other southern alphabets. He then go.es 
■on, — 


As to what concerns the Language of the Indians, it oiiely differs in general from the Moors and 
Makumetans, hut they have also several different Dialects amongst themselves. Amongst all their Languages, 
there is none which spreads it self more than the Malayan, (as shall he declared more at large), and therefore 
it will nothe amiss in this place to render into English BomB ai their ctiefest words .......... 

According to Belle Valle &,U the Provinces in have one and the same Langnage, though peculiar; 

Letters ; for notwithstanding that the Language or Speech is underatood in divers Countreys, yet the charac- 
'ters are different.. ■ ... 

The Learned soiff, or Brahmans, have a Language and Letters by Kireher, called' Nagher, which 'being 
accounted Sacred, ' is onely : known to their Tribe or Family, and used amongst them as Latine amongst the 
'Learned in Europe. 

Their Characters are fair and large, taking. up much room .: .They also, differ much from the Letters us’d 
.by.the.jBc.iaja?2'.:Merchants..in/SwraL.; ' 

He then quotes Terry as above (p. 2), and goes on ; — 

In India, and the Counfreys under the MogoVs Juidsdiction, the Persian Tongue is more common than the 
Indian, being generally .spoken by the Nobility at Court, and u.sed in all Publick Businesses and 'Writings, 
which cannot seem strange to any, considerii'jg the Mogollean Princes have their Extract from Tartary and 
Sarnarcand, whence the Persian Tongue w^as first brought. 

The Vulgar Makumetans, PemseM tells us, speak the Turkish Tongue, but not so eloquently as the natui'al 
bom Tuo-ks. Learned Persons, and Mahumetan Priests, speak the Arabick, in which the Alcoran and other 
books are written. 

But no Language extends fui-ther, and is of greater use, than the Malayan, so called from the '..■City.'': 
Malacka, from whence it hath its Original. It is spoken in all the Isles lying in the Straights of Sunda, and 
through the adjacent Countrey ; but especially us’d by Merchants, 

Linsdhot tells us, That many People of divex-s Nations, which came to build the City, and settle in Malacka, 
.iQa.de this peculiar Language of all the other Indian Ibugues, consisting of the most pleasing Words, and 
-neatest mamier and way of speaking, of all other the Neighbomdng People ; which makes this Language to he 
■Oie best and mosi eloquent of all India, and also the most useful, and easiest to leam % For there is not one 
IMeechant which comes fi-om the neighboring Counfreys to Trade here, but leams this Tongue. - , 

8 % 






4 IXTEODUCTIOK. 

T!it 5 extmordBian^ statemeB.t that Malay was the lingua franca of India, seems to'- 
have been widely current in Ogilby’s time and long afterwards. The blunder is evidently 
due to eonfusion. of the Butch East Indies with India proper. Wilhms in his preface 
to; Ghamberlayne’s ‘ Sylloge ’ (vide post) explained that he. could not procure a version ot 
the Lord’s Prayer in the Bengali language, as that form of speech ^was becoming 
extinct (1) and was being superseded by Mala-y. He therefore, for Bengali,, gave a Malay 
version written in a mangled form of the Bengali, character. That this idea was widely 
spread is showm by the . reproduction of the same Malay-Bengali speciineii inPiitz.s 
** Spraclimeister ” written in 1748. 

Passing over ■works such as Henricus van Bheede.tot Brakenstein s 'Hortus IndicuS '. 
Maiabaricus ’ (l67&)[and Thomas Hyde’s work on chess, the * Historia Shaliiliidii (1694),'. 

both .of which .contained specimens of the. Nagaii alphabet, 

Andreas MiiUer. . ■ next come to Andreas Miiller’s collection of veisioiis of 

the Lord’s .P.rayer,. .written under the pseudoiiym of Thomas Liidekene and published in 
Berlin in 1680.^ . Its Ml title is Omiw Oraiiomm. S. s. Omtionis Dommicm Fersiones 
jjrmeMf (mthetdicam-fefe centMmi^: eaqne louge €,mendtiinis giwm mitehac, et e 
Aiiiorlhus pot ins qu an/- prioTilms CollcclwmbtiSi jcmiipaB sing%il& gBmiinis Lwguci sitS' 
Characte 7 '‘ibus, cideoque wagium/ Faritm es Aeri ad^Mditiomm g> tBrnwlmo. Magio tradUoM' 
editaeqm a Thoma Zudekenio, Solq. Ilareli, BeroUmi e&- Offlmm RmgimdZAmzo 
The Barnimus Hagiiis mentioned herein as the engraver is another pseudonym of Muller 
himself. In this collection Botli’s Paternoster was reprinted as being actually ' Sanskrit,- 
a'lid not a mere transliteration of the Latin original. 


Omitting more than a mention of isolated accounts of single Indian languages,.. 
such as the "Lexicon Linguae Indostanicae ’ (1704) of the Capuchin Pranciscus M. 
Turonensis, John Joshua Ketelaer’s Grammar and Vocabulary of the Lingua Hindostaniea. 
(about 1716), and Ziegenbalg’s (1716) and Beschf s :(1728) Tamil Grammars, we come to 
^ . anotherhnportantcollection of versionsnfthe Lord’s Prayer- 

Chamber] ay ne*s ‘ Syiioge/ ~ r t 

(Amsterdam, 1715), the "Sylloge of John Cliamberlayne, a 
Fellow of our Eoyal Society, with a preface by David Wilkins, the Coptic scholar, who 
was also actively associated in the work. For our present purposes, it is s'Lifficieht to 
remark that, while it supports the mistake about Malay being current in India, it 
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again reprodiices^Eoth’s Paternoster, but without Miilier’s blunder about the language in 
wliich it was w^ritten l)eing Sanskrit. 

W© may here antieij)ate chronological order by mentioning the last attempt at 
Frite’s ‘ Sprachmeister.’ Comparing languages solely by collecting versions of the Lord’s 

Prayer. This was the " Sprachmeister ’ bf Johann Friedrich 
Fritz, published at Leipzig in 1748, with a preface by the celebrated Indian missionary 
Schultze. Tlie title page runs as follows : — Orientalisch- und Occidentalischer Spmch- 
■meister, Welcfier iiicht oAlmt Inmdert Alphahete mhst Hirer Aiissproche^ So hey denen 
meisten ^UTopdisc]i~-AsiatiseJi--Afrkani&^h- md Amerkmischen VohJceru v.nd JStationen ; 
gebmuchlieh Amh eimgen Tabulis Polyglottis versclikdemr Sprachen md Zahlen 
mr A'ligm hyet, Sondem mZh dm Gelei des Herm, In 200 Sprachen wad Mmd-Arten 



lACRQZE AND' BAYEE. 
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mit dererselben ClicimGtermi tmd Jjemn-g^ mcli eimr. Geographischm Ordmmg mittheilet. 
Alls glmibwuriligen Auctoribiis ziismmmn getmgen^ iiMl mit'' darzti mtliigem Ktipifern 
versehen. Leipmg^ zii Jinden beg Christicm Frieclrich Gessmrn. 1748. Fritz’s book is a 
long waj ahead of its predecessor Ciiamberlajne’s. It contains 172 pages of various 
alphabetSj including many coming from India, 56. pages of tables sliowing...tlie first' ten 
nnmerals, and 128 pages, with mimeroiis plates, of versions of the Lord’s, Prayer. The 
Indian alphabets explained are Bengali, Tamil, Buniilse, Grantha, Telngii, Singhalese, 
and Aagari. The Indian versions are Latin (in the Hagari character), Sanskrit, Hindos- 
tani, Gujarati, Marathi, Kdhkani, Singhalese, Malay in the Bengali character (see .above. 


p. 4), Tamil, Telngii, Kanarese, and Biirmese. Of some of .these several versions ^ are 
given under variant names. As an Appendix, the author gives comparative tables of the 
words for ‘father,’ ‘heaven,’ ‘earth.,’ and ‘bread’ in all these languages. For its time, 
the Sprachmeister is a very creditable piece of work, carried out in a really scientific 
spirit. 

Matnrin Veyssiere LaCroze was born at Kantes in 1661, was appointed librarian to 

the Elector at Berlin 'in. 169'7, and died in that city in 1739.. 

Xji3.iO3?O30 • » • j • * 

This remarkable scholar, amid his manifold activities, was a. 
profound student of oriental lore, as it was then understood, and earned on a copious 
correspondence with most of the learned .men of Europe, This correspondence was 
published in 1742-16 at Leipzig in . three closely printed Latin volumes, and is still... 
obtainable in the hook-market. In the .year .1714. Wilkins, wrote to him asking for help' 
ill the preparation of , Chaiiibeiiayne’s . ‘ Sylloge,’ This ^.request .incited, LaCroze to write 


a long commnnicatioA. to Chamberlayne dealing., w.ith"the general question Df 'the , study of 
languages, and. : vindicating, comparative, , philology, from the .charge : of .. inntllity.:; . He 
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afford few points of interest to Inclian students, as they deal chiefly with Taiigiit, 
Mongolian, and Chinese, although hi March 1717,^ there is an interesting passage at arms 
wdiere Bayer attacks LaCroze’s theory, about the ultimate origin of the Braehmans^ 
alphabet. In this earlier correspondence, the only Indian language that I find mentioned 
is Bengali,^— prohablv the first mention of that alphabet to be published in Europe. 

The foimdatioii of the Imperial Academy of Sciences of St. Petersburg, on the lines 

of the Erench Aca:demy, were laid down by Peter the Great, 

St. Petersburg Academy. 1725 it was formally opened by the Empress Catherine. 

The most learned men .of Europe, — including .Bayer,-’ were invited .to join it, and it. was 
finally put on a permanent footing by Peter II. The first two volumes, of the Transac-. 
tion.s,' relating to the , year, 1726, were published , in 1728, and are now :,very rare, nearly 
the whole issue having been destroyed in a , fire , which consumed the Academy in 1741. 

In 1727, Daniel Messersehmidt, who had been deputed by 
Messerseiimxdt. Peter the Great to explore Siberia, returned to Petrog,rad 

,and,,amon,g. other curiosities,, brought , with Mm an inscription and a Giiinese printed 
book. These wrere made over to Bayer, and he describes them, in . the. third and fourth ,, 
volumes of, the. Transactions. The inscription, consisted of two,' short lines, each, in a, . 
dificrent form of the: Tiljetan character. It is reproduced here. 



Bayer, „:Wit!i' the-, aid' of The book to be subsequently described, and ..of his: knowledge of 
Miincim, deciphered this as ‘ Ong 77ia m fa dme c¥um chi,’ hut was unable to discover 
its meaning. Messersehmidt, he says, told him that it was one of the commonest prayers 
of the Tunguts (i.e. Tibetans) and meant ‘ God have mercy on us.’ This decipherment of 
the ucll-knowii Buddhist formula Om, mani padme, him, though its translation was iii- 


correct, marks the first step in a new* stage of the study of Indian languages in Europe. 







Eor the next few years European scholars attacked the languages of northern India 
through Chinese and Tibetan. 

The other curiosity brought hack by Messersehmidt,— a book consisting of eight 
leaves,— had been printed in China, and may be looked upon as the Rosetta stone of these 
explorers. It gave in parallel lines an entire syllabary of the Tibetan Lantsha alphal^et 
with a transliteration into ordinary Tibetan, and into a form of Manchu w^Mch Bayer 
called Mongolian. A facsimile of the first page and a half^ is given on the plate opposite. 


I have followed 
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Bayer’s first procedure . was to establish .so far as was .possible the Tibetan characters. 
This was an easy task, for the language was already partly .known to him, and he had 
other Tibetan students and books at Ms command. Then, with the aid of this and other 
specimens, he established the Manchn transliteration, and finally from these two, he was 
able to make a very fair attempt at transliterating, the Lantsha, wMcIi; is a kind of 
ornam.eiital S'agari. In the plate I have given the transliteration fixed by him and used 
for deciphering the. 0®, pad® /wiw- of the inscription. It. will be observed that 

the transcription is by no means faultless, though it is. wonderful for so early an attempt. 

Having thus made out the Bantsha alphabet, Bayer sent a copy of it to Schnltze, 

the missionary at Tranqiiehar, and was gratified, to learn. that 
SehBitze. the letters .could be. read by the Brahmans of northern India.^ 

Schnltze, himself, to Judge from the specimens he gives, cannot at that time have known 
Sanskrit, or, indeed,, much of any Indo-ilryan language. He spells the name ‘ Benares ^ 
mm or .3|5!Ttt and .talks of wtot: He, however, describes three alphabets 

and gives specimen.s of them, — the Nagari, the ^ Balabandu,’ and the ‘ Ak^r Hagaii,® 
They had evidently been .sent to Bayer Just as they .had been written down for Schnltze, 
..who could not .read them. , By * B.alabandu’ he meant Marathi, but the three alphabets 
.are . all me.rely Kagari .. written by different hands. : Schiiltze also gives, instructions for 
pronunciation. :.. Some of them may be quoted** \ 

.breue,. lingua' ad' dexteram incliiiata."." . 
loiigum, lingua' '.ad 'S.inistram' mota. ■ 

« breue, recto ex' o.re' protruditur. 

4 longum, . . quasi '.duplex, sono in' altum prolato. . 

dha U.e, ia% M formatur lingua iiuasi apoplectica, vt saliiia ad palatum opem ferat, 
I :adinGduiii. aud.itur ;..eeterum quasi aliqiiod ?h.praemittitur, quod in primis 
' sentitur, quoties vGcalls praecedit, e.g. iegitur plane 

Evidentl^G our forefathers had the same difficulty with the cerebral letters that we 
have nowadays, and the * lingua quasi apoplectica is still a difficulty to many a griffin. 

Bayer relates how a certain Calmuc Ambassador named Bordon, wiio was then in 
Petrograd, helped him to acquire this pronunciation, and concludes with a brief notice, 
received from India, of the Marathi, Gujarati, and ^ Maura ’ languages. By the last 
named, he meant, I suppose, Urdu, which the English subsequently called * Moors.’ 
All this time he was conducting an active correspondence with LaCroze, in which not 
only does the Chinese book find due mention, but we meet one of the earliest attempts 
at genuine comparative philology in the modern sense of the term, — ^a comparison of the 
first four numerals in eight different languages,^ During the next ten years, the two 
fi-iends now and then refer to Indian languages, and to the last LaCroze maintains the 
correctness of Ms theory of the Semitic origin of the Indian Alphabet. 

All this time, — indeed since the 16th oentuiy, — Southern India had been the scene 
of the activities of Danish and Jesuit missionaries. Schnltze has been already referred 

^ Professor Zaeliariae has drawn my aftentiot: to a still earlier account of this formula. It is given in p. 7 of Eircher*s 
* China Illustrata (ie6<h and Eireher transliterates it ' O inti hutu, ’ which he savs means* manipe salva nos.’ 

’ * Brahmanes extraueos et peregrinos.’ 

* Commoatazii Academiae Scientiarum Imperialis PetropoUtanae, IV (173S), 29Sff. 

* The. Ep. LaOr. j, BS. 





^ For tlie satn« reasoa, I make no mention of tte first Sanskrit boo?c translated, into a European lansnage. This was 
the “ Open Door to Heathendom ” by the Missionary Abraliam Soger (1651). It was a translation into Dutch of the second 
and third Satakas of Bhartriharj. 

® Paulinus a S. Bartholomaeo had in the preTions year published a Sanskrit Grammar. Its full title was 
‘ SIDHARVB.AM sen Grammaiioa, ^am&crdamicdi, oul aceedit dissertetio histonco-critica in iinguana Sanasordamicam, vulgo 
,&kinseret dicfcam, in qua huius linguae existeniia, origo» praestantias antiquita% extensio, maieraitas osteadifcur, lihri aliqui 
-ea exarati criticfe reoasaentur, et simul allquae antiquksimae gantilium orationes litargieae ptue^ jattlngnatur et er* 
plicantur auctore Fr. Paulino a 8, Pscrfholomdeo, Carmelita escalceato, Malahariae Missionario. SoBOtae 1700, 4 (ec 

S OiVniTV Ti^VlT^ * 


AmadutiiiB. 


to more tJian oiicej and if.i do not do more than in.eiition the names of .such men as 
Beschij the Englishman Thomas Estevao ( Stephens) of : Goa, or (of the Banish Mission 
at Tranquebar) Fabriciiis and Ziegeabalg, it is onlj- because these g.reat scholars are .not 
properly connected with the, subject under consideration, — the history of the general 
study of Indian languages. They wrote grammars and dictionaries or translated the 
scriptures each in or into one or more South Indian languages, but they had no connexion 
with the study of Indian languages as a wdiole.^ 

Somewhat different is the case of tlie Eoman Catholic Missionaries of Noit hern India. 

Beiigatti Capucliiii Missionary Cassiano Beiigatti wrote a treatise 

on the Xagari alphabet, entitled ^ Alphabetum Brammlianiciim 
■sev Indiistanum Ilniversitatis Kasi ’ (Eome, I'JTl). The book itself w'oukl not deserve 
mention here w-ere it not accompanied by a preface from the pen of Johannes Christo- 
, phorus Amadutius containing a very complete summary, 

XX I Xl iSfCl. is. V 1 *3. S * 

with copious references to authorities, of the then existing 
knowdedge regarding Indian languages. It correctly describes Sanskrit (written 
as the language of the learned^ and next describes the or ' Beka Boll ’ (ie., 

BMsM Boll) OT common tongue which is found in the ^ Ilniversity of Kasi or Benaihs.* 
He adds that different regions and different languages have their own alphabets, and 
among the languages he enumerates (1) Bengalensis, (2) Tourutiana [he., Maithili], (3) 
Nepalensis, (4) MaratMea, (5) Peguaiia . [he., Burmese or Mon], (6) Singalaea., {f) 
Telugica, and (8) Tamiiliea. , This book is of further interest because The .Mgari, and 
KaitM characters are set up in moveable type, — -the. .first to be used, I, believe, for this 
piirposedn Europe.. . ■ ■ 

■ Two othe,r later works may liere..be mentioned in order .to 'wind up the first- stage .of 

Indian linguistic . studies. . The first is the SSymphona 

Abel’s 'Symphona.* , — » o -r iV i -ri • ' 

, Sympliona , of.. Iwarus,: Abel .(.1782).. .It. ..is . a eo.mparativ.e 

.vocabulary of.Tamil,..Telugu, Sanskrit, Marathi, Balabanda (?..also Alarathi), Mlanarese,. 

HinddstanI, Edokani,, Gujarati, and ' Eeguan. (B.urmese).. Fifty-three w'orcls,"-such. as parts 

of the -body," heaveny .sun, ■'.certain "animals,' house, water,:' tree',, the .'personal .pFonoiins,tlie"' 

numerals, .and.so on,— -are 'given in. all .these. . languages; and ..compared.' .together. ' ■ The 

other is the anonymous ‘ Alphabeta Indiea,’ with a preface 
.Paiiiinus a s. Bartholomaeo. i. ■«. o t 4 ii -s ^ -jt-rmN mi * 

by rauliims a S. Bartholomaeo^- v(Roine 1791). This is a 

collection of four Indian alphabets, all set up in moveable types.-' Finally, .Adelung.’s 

^ “Mithridates (1806 and following years) lis.. a r^sum of. 

all the linguistic learning of the 18 th century, and forms 

.a link between the old philology and the new'. 

A consideration of this early stage of the enquiry into the languages of India w-ill 

sesBits of the old philology. that during the 17th and 18th centuries there had 

]>een laborious accumulatioii of materials, but hardly any 


Abel’s ' Symphona.* 


.Paiiiinus a s. Bartholomaeo. 


A delung. 


Besults of the old philology. 
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scieiititle stiitly. , Such stiifiy could not, 'indeed have been' expected , in those days. The 
necessary materials, though increasing* gradually from decade to decade, were throughout 
too scanty for it to, have been .possible. Nevertheless the period was marked by a steady 
advance in knowledge beyond the older belief that , all languages were derived from 
Hebrew. In the early years of the .Ivth century the existence in India of Sanskrit, the 
sacred literary language, became known, and from this, as a sort of coi’ollary,. there arose 
the belief that besides it there w^as in addition- one general colloquial form of speech used 
by the vulgar over the, whole continent. . A further development of this belief was the 
curious error that that colloquial language, was Malay, a kind of lingua franca, before which 
the indigenous sp,eecli was disappearing. It took many decades, to wipe out this mis- 
apprehension and its consequeiiees. The existence of more than one spoken language 
•was the next discovery. This was first associated with collections of alphabets, apparently 
as mere curiosities and without any reference to the languages for which they, were 
employed. , But .the knowledge thus, gained of , diverse alphabets led to a suspicion of the 
existence of diverse tongues, and this, in, its turn, led to the making of collections of 
versions, of the Lord’s .Prayer, at first full of bliinders, but becoming more and more com- 
plete and more and more accurate as the years went on. These , collections invited co,m- 
parisoiis.,of their contents, and suggested the first beginnings of comparative philology. 
It ds. -at 'this stage that the great names of LaGroze and.Bayer come into prominence. 
They, began to make ■riid.imentary classifications of iariguages . based on comparisons of the 
numerals and similar words, , and succeeded .in tracing the eoiinexion between, the alphabets 
of Tibet and; India, a fact which was , destined, in .later, days to have a far-reaching import- 
ance. They . got ■ into ■ eommiinieatioii with the great pioneer missionaries .of Southern 
India, and, , with their help, .enriched the mass of. .materials available for study. In fact, 
as is shown' :by -;Amadutius’s preface to. Beiigatti’s ' " Alphabetum ,Bramm,hanicumb 
it rms on.tlieir.researches:that-alI subsequent investigations -of the, period were founded'; 
and it was, by Toliowing their methods .that Iwarns. Abel and. Adelung, were able to make 
the great advance in scientific exploration that is associated, with their: names. ■ 

At the :end of the. period- we find that -Europe had a , fairly clear idea of the names 
and general characters of the principal Indian languages, and that its scholars had begun 
to compare one ivitii another. ‘The old philology thus on its deathbed gave birth to The 
ne’w. The materials for eiassifieation had been collected and set in order, but no general 


classification had yet been attempted. 

Modern comparative philology dates from the introduction of Sanskrit as a serious 
object of study, and from the consequent recognition of the existence of an Indo-European 

Sir Winiam Jones. family of languages by Sir William Jones in 1786. In bis 


third Annual Discourse to the Asiatic Society [of Bengal] ^ 
delivered in that year, he said’^ : — 

Tke Mohanunedans, we know, heard the people of proper Rindmtan or India, on a limited scale, 
speaking a Bhdshd, or Imng tongue, of a very singular construction, the purest dialect of which was current 
in the districts round Agra, and chiefiy on the poetical ground of Mafhurd ; and this is commonly called the 
idiom o£ Vraja. Five words in si::r, perhaps, of this language were derived from the 8a7iscrit, in which hooks 
of religion and science were composed, and which appears to have been formed hy an exquisite grammatical 
arrangement, as the name itself implies, from some unpolished idiom ; but the basis of th^~Bind,ustdnu 


^ Asiatic Eesearclies, i. 422. 
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particularly tlie inflexions and regimen of verbs, differed as widely from both fcliose tongaea, as /Cra&tc/^ 
differs from Persian, or German from Greek-. Kow the general effect of conquest , is to leave the current 
langaage of .the oonqiiered people unchanged,, or very little altered, in its groundwork, but to blend with it a 
considerable number of exotick names both for things and. actions ; as it. has happened ia every coniitry, .that 
I can recollect, where the conquerors have not preserved their own tongue nntaixed.wifcli that of the . .natlTes* 
like the Turks in Greece, and the Saxons in Britain ; and this 'analogy tQ.ighfc induce ns to . believe, that .'the 
pure Hindi, whether of Tartarian or Ghaldean origin, was primeval in Upper India, int.o which the ' '^atMcnt 
was introduced by conquerors from other kingdoms in some very remote age ; for. we cannot doubt that the 
language of the VedPs was used in the great extent of country, which has before Iseen deli nea ted, as Jong as 
the religion 'of jbVaJwnd haiJ prevailed in it. 

The Sanscrii language, whatever be its aiitiqui-ry, is of a wonderful s'lructiire ; more perfect than, thcs' 
Greek, more copious than the Lat-iii and more exquisitely refiaed than either ; yet bearing to both of them a 
strong“e.r affinity, both in. the roots of verbs, and in the forms of . grammar, than, could poas'ibly have been 
produced by accident; so stoong, indeed, that no philologer could examine them all thrco, witliout believiiig 
them to have sprang from some common source, which, perhap.3, no longer .exists. There is a similav reason, 
though' not quite so forcible, for supposing that both the Gothick and the Celtick, though blended with a 
very 'different idiovu, had the same origin the Sanscrit- ; and the old Persimi might be added to the same 
family, if this tvere the place for discussing aoy question concerning the antiquities o'f Persia,, 

Here we have speeiilatioiis not onlj as to the modern vemacnlars of India f which are 
mainlv erroneous), but also' as to the connexion of Sanskrit with the languages of Europe. 
These latter speciilatioB.s .w^ere converted into a scientific certainty ■ by the labours of. 

. Eranz Bopp, whose first work, — Veljet das Conjugations* 

system . der Smiskritsfrmlie in ■ Fergleichimg niU jemm d-er 
griecMscIieth lateimsohen, persisoheu md ^'|jjw/i,e,--appeared in 1816, to . be 

followed by his epocli-making Comparative G;rammar, piiblMiecl iii 1833 .and the follow- 
ing years, and .translated into English by E.., B. Eastwick in 1865. .Tiie.iiistoiy of general. 
Indo-European '..philology: does not : concern us .lierey and therefore, iii.o.r(le,r:to carr\' 
this particular branc.li .of learning, down to oii,r. own times, I .do: no . ino,re . ..than iiientioii 
the names . of ..E opp ’ s great .. successors Grim in , : Pott, .Selileic.}.ief , Wiiitney , .B.riigman i i, 
Delbriiek, '.Meillet, ' 'and , Jespersenv 

Ptetiirning to inquiries into the modern languages of India, we liave see.a tliat here 
too the problem was originally laid hjwn by Sir IMlIiam Jones, l>ut accompanied l.'.y 
speculaticms wiiicli subsequent researeli lias shown to he iiniouiided so far as the Indo- 
Aryan languages are eoneemed. Eravidian languages, as a distinct group,, were tlien 
unknown, but if lie liad said about them what lie did erroneously say about Hindi, lie 
would not liave been far from what are now lielieved to have been the actual facts. 
Anyhow, the problem, as laid down by him, was fust taken up by the 8erainpore 

Oareyandthemodera luissiojiaries. William Carey kiuleil iu India in XoTeinber 

vernaculars. 1793, and Ills translation of the Xew Testaiuoji.t into 

appeared in 1801. In the .following year versions into other Indian la.'ngTiage.s werejiub- 
lished; but in 1810 Carey found lumself on the wrong track and reported to Iris home 

correspondents as follows : — 

In the pi’oseciirioii o£ it [sc. oar object], we have foami that our iiiea& velativti to the uumber of ian- 
gaages which spring from the Sungskri.t were far fi*om being accurate. The fact is, that ia this pomt of 
view, India is to*day almost an. unexplored country. That eight or nine languages had sprung from that great 
philological root, the iSungskrit, we well knew. But we iroagined that the TanmJ, the Karnaia, the Telinga, 
the Quzxiittee, the OrisBa, the Bengalee, the Mahratta, the Punjabee, and the Hindoostane©, eompris^^d neai'Jv 
all the collateral branches springing from the Sangskrit langaage ; and that all the rest were varieties ©f ifc 
Rindee, and some of them, indeed, little better than jai^ons capable of convoying id«^s. 

’ . ^ s’; : . . ' , . h ■ V ^ ^ 
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But, althoagla we eatered on our work witii these ideas, we were ultimately constrained to reHnquMfe- 

tliem. First, one language w^as found io ciifl’er widely from the Hindee in point of termination, then anotlioi,- 
and in bo great a degree, that .the idea of their Ixjing dialects of the Hindee seemed scarcely tenable. Yet, 
while they w*ere found to possess terminations for the nouns and ■verbs distinct fi’om the Hindee, they >yeie 
found as complete as thC' Hindee itself ; and we at length perceived, that we might, with as much propriety 
term them dialects of the Mahratta or the Bengalee language, as .of the Hindee. In fact, we have aseei tained- 
that there are more than twenty’Ianguages, composed, it is true, of nearly the same words and all equally 
related to the common parent, the Suugskrit, hut each possessing a distinct set of tei’ininations, and, therefore, 
having equal claims to the title of distinct cognate languages. Among these we number the Jtiypore, the- 
Bruj, the Ooduypore, the Bikaneer, the Mooltanee, the Marawar, the Magnda (or South Bahar), the Sindh, 
the Myfchil, the Wuch, the Katch, the Hai’utee, the Koshula, efci.;*., languages, the very names of which have 
scarcely reached Europe, hut which have been recognised as distinct languages by the natives of India almost 
from time immemorial. 

That these languages, though differing from each other only in ternainafcions and a few of the woi’ds- 
th at they confcaiii, can scarcely he called dialects, will appear, if we reflect, that there is in India no 
general language cuirentj of which they can he supposed to be dialects. The Suiigskrit, the pare,nt of them- 
all, , is at present the. cuiTent language of no country, though spoken by the learned nearly throughout 
India. ' It’s grammatical apparatus, too, the most copious and complex perhaps on earth, is totally 
unlike any of its various branches. To term them dialects of the Hindee is preposterous, when some of them, 
in^ .their tenninatioiis, ' approach nearer the Bengalee than the Hindee, while others approach more nearly to 
the Mahratta; .. .The fact is, indeed, that the, latest and most exact u’eseax'ohes have shown that the Hindee 
has no country.' .which, can excluswely. claim it, as .its, own. , Being the language of the , Musulman courts and 
camps, it is spoken :iQ those cities and towns which have been formerly, or are now, the seat of Musulman prin- 
ces and. .in . general by those Musulmans who attend on the persons, of European gentlemen in almost every 
part o>f , ■India. ."' Hence, it is the languo-ge .which most Europeans get an. idea of before, any other,, and which 
indeed, .in .many iilstan.ce8, terminates .their philological researches. These circumstances have led, to the sup- 
position, that it is the language of the greater part of Hindoostan ; while the fact is, that it is not always 
understood, by the. common people at. a distance of only twenty miles fromThe towns in which it is spoken.. 
.These: speak their own veraacular language, in Bengal the Bengalee, and in other .countries that which .is appro- 
priately the language of the country, which may account for a circumstance well known to those gentlemen'- 
w’ho fill the judicial department, namely, that the publishing of the- Honourable Company’s Regulations in 
Hindoostaneohas often been objected to, onThe ground that in that language , they wmuld he uninielHgible to 
the bulk of the people in the Tarious provinces of Hindoostan. Had this idea been followed up, it might have 
led to the knowledge of the fact, that each of these various provinces has a language of its ewn, most of them 
nearly alike in the bulk of their words, but differing so widely in the grammatical terminations, as, when 
spoken, to be scarcely intelligible to their next neighbours. 


The report (wHch is signed by W. Carey, J. Marshman, and W.^Ward) goes onto give 
„ . „ detailed proof of the foregoing remarks. Thirty-four speei- 

Carey-s Linguistic Survey. ° ^ i 

mens are given of thirty -three Indian languages. In each 
the specimen consists of the conjugated present and past tenses of the verb to be,’ and 
of a version of the Lord’s Prayer. Each specimen is taken up separately and, word by 
word, dissected, in order to show that it is not a specimen of a dialect, but of an independ- 
eut language. The whole discussion is too long to quote, but it is very interesting 
reading, especially as it is the first attempt at a systematic survey of the languages of 
India. In this connexion, it is well to remember that its date is 1816 , and that its 
authors were Carey, Marshman, and Ward. The languages considered are as follows (I 
give the original spelling) Siingskrit, Bengalee, Hindee, Kashmeera, Hogura [ i.e, 
Pogri], Wuch Lahnda], Sindh, Southern Sindh, Hutch, Goojuratee, Kunkuna, 
Pnnjabee or ShiMi, Bikaneer, Harawar, Juya-poora, Ooduya-poora> Ha-rutee, Maluwa, 
Brnj, Bundelkhund, Slahratta, Magudha or South Bahar, North Koshula [Le, Awadhi],. 
Mythilee, Nepal, Assam, Orissa or Ootkul, Telinga, Hurnata, Pushtoo or Afighan,. 
Bulochee^ Hhassee, Burman, 




HODGSON. 



This list is instructive in two points. In the first place it shows that the Dravidlan 
languages— Tamil 3 Telugu, Kanarese, and so forth — were not yet recognized as a, separate 
family. That had to await the acute diseernment of Hodgson. Here they are looked 
upon as being just as much Sanskritic as Bengali or Hindi. . The- other .point is that no 
distinction has been made between language and dialect. find, great languages,'— 
like Burmese, Bengali, or Pashto — side by side ivitli forms of .speech like ' Jaipur! and 
Harauti, which are hardly separate dialects— certainly less so than the dialect of Somer,- . 
set and that of Devonshire, . 'This is due to the fact 'that, at least in,' Kortliern India, 
there is no word exactly corresponding to our 'language,’ as distinct IToin ' dMect.’ 
All that the average Indian recognizes is dialect. Unless taught by European methods, 
he has no word for denoting a group of cognate dialects under one general head. .lie 
has numerous (hundreds of) dialect names, just as we talk of tlie Somersetshire and 
Yorkshire dialects, but no .word parallel to our general term, ‘English.’ 

With Carey’s report, further inquiry into the .general relationship of . the Aryan 
languages of India seems to have been dropped for a considerable period. The lately- 
formed Asiatic Society in Calcutta was too busy with the study of Sanskrit and Persian 
to trouble much about the modern vernaculars. Practical grammars of the more , im-. 


portant languages were, it is true, compiled in plenty, but there, was at first no co-ordi- 
nated inquiry into the subject as a whole. On the other hand, the non- Aryan lan- 
guages at once received the attention of a number of distinguished, scholars. The .Indo- 
„ , ^ , , Chinese tongues were the 'first to receive attention. In T798 

3V. Biwn. ' : Dr., prancls Buchanan published in the AsiatiC:, .Researches 

(Vol. ¥.) a . Comparative Vocabulary of . some of the ' languages spoken In Burma, and 
three.,yearS:.later D. , J. .Leyden,'. in, the.Teiith: volume, wrote on 'the Ijanguage and Liter- 
ature. of the Indo-CMnese ^ Katioiis. . , ilgain., in 1837 ,. in Volume VI. .of the . Journal of the 
Asiatic , Society of, Bengal, :we .have 'a comparison:' o't|. the... Indo-Ghine^ ■ languages by 


Hathan, Brown, who. was' also the 'author of, other papers eon.nected with the same subject 





which later app,eared,.iE the.:'Jourjiai of' the .American Oriental Soeiety. In 1828 , (Asiatic 

.^ Eesearclies, Voi. .'..'XVI) we first "meet one .name .that over- 
^ all,:lh.e,'.,:rest,— that 'of ".Brian" Houghton:' Kodg8,on,— as-,, 

the :.autlior. :of an^.artiele.. bnhhe'':Ihngu^e,l'Litei^u^^ "and,. :iteligiQnv.'.'of '■theBauddhas:'^:;©! 
Xepal and .Bliot (Tibet), This was followed by a long series of papers on the zoology and 
ethnology: of'- ' :lfepal,,V'but,;nineteen':.;:yearS" afterwards, I ih-" 18T7 '■ ",( Journal ,. A. ^ S. ; B .■ '- Vol. ■■ ■ AVI)',: 
he resumes his pliilological enquiries with a Comparative ^ ocabulary of the Siib-xliniala- 
yan dialects. Then followed a nnmber of important papers, still classics, and still full 
of varied and accurate information regarding nearly every non- Aryan language of India 
and the neighbouring countries. S|)ace will not allow me to give even a dry catalogue of 
the subjects which he adorned. Suffice it to say here that he gave comparative vocabu- 
laries of nearly all the Indo-Chinese languages sixjken in India and the neighbouring 
countries, and of the Munda and of the Dravidian forms of speech. These he compared 
with immy languages of Central Asia in the seercb of one common origin for the whole. 
So far as I am a’svai-e, be vras the first Engl isli man to use the term ‘ Dravidian ’ for the 
languages of Central and Southern ludia, but he included under that term not only 
the Dravidian languages proper, but also those of an altogether different ramiiy, — the ’ 
Munda. It is true that he failed to establish his favourite theory of a oommoB origin 
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which the opinions of scholars are still divided,^ — but this hardly diminishes the value 
of liis. writings, ivliich contain a mass of evidence on the aboriginal languages of India, 
that has never been superseded. Its hall-iiiarhs are the wide extent of area covered, 
clearness cf arrangement, and aectiraey of treatment. Hodgson’s last paper on Indian 
languages, on the languages of the broken tribes of 2^epal, appeared in 1858, in the twenty- 
seventh volunie of the Journal of the Societ}" with which he w'as so intimately connected,, 
so , that Ms . literary activity covered just thirty years. Ten years later, in 1868, there 
Hunter. appeared Hunter’s “ Comparative Dictionary of the la,D.giiages 

of India and High Asia”, wMch, wdtli some additions, siimniarized the results of 
Hodgson’s linguistic coileetions, and presented them in a form convenient to. the student. 

The earliest fruit of Hodgson’s researclies .was Max Miiller’s Letter to the Chevalier 

Bunsen, published in 1851. In this Milller established, for, 
the first time, the existence of the Munda* family of, langii" 
ages as an independent body of speech, apai’t from the Dravi- 
Two years later,, .in 1856, appeared wdiat has ever since been 


Max Miillev. 
Munda languages. 


.dian. 


and .gave it , a name. 


the foundation of research into the tongues of Southern India, Bishop Caldwell’s ..‘ Com- 
caMweiL Djjavidiaa Lang- pai'ative. Grariiiiiar. .of the' Dravidian or Soiitli-Indian Bamily 
mges, of .Languages.’ .Here, for the. .first time, a , group of , Indian 

languages' was treated as a whole .by a. scholar who , was p,ractieally ' familiar with: its ele- 
.ments and at 'the same 'time a, trained philologist.' 

The 'lado-Cliiiiese languages also eontiiiued to , receive : study. The . indefatigable. 
imiio-G-Mnese .Languages. „ .Logan piiblMied essay after essay in ,^the ,“ Journal of, the 

Logan. Indian .Archipelago,”-, in wliich the languages, of Burma and 

Assam w^ere compared ,:and ■ analysed. Logan wanted the philological training possessed 
by Caldwell, and. ,heiice his; w’'ork has not retained .the. same authority, as..tliat of ■ the great 
bishop,, ,but.t.lie. made, many -shrewd suggestions as to the reiationsliip, existing between 
the, languages' with which, he dealt, , and these have been confirmed, ,., or . rediscovered ^ (:for. 
his writings ,are: hardly-, known' at th.e :.pres.ent.,day), by subsequent in.quirers. , ; Eorbes’s 

posthumous ‘Comparative Grammar of the Languages , of 
, further India’ {,lB81):-:;is..,but,: a.'taiitalizing.L 
fell to the, late professor Brnst Kuhn to uttack'^''we:iiously . , one 
branch of the 'questio.n and to put the : philology .ui the lan- 
guages or Further India upon a sound footing. His Beitmge zur SpriwJienkuMlellinier- 
indiem in the ‘ Sitziingsberiehte ’ of the Iloyal Bavarian Academy of Sciences (1889) lias 
been the starting point for a number of younger students who are writing at tlie present 
w, Schmidt. amongst whom special atte.ntion must be drawn to Pater 

Austro-AsiatietAhstric. W. SchmMt’s brilliant work on ‘Die Mon-Khmer-Yolker ’ 
(1906). Pater Schmidt iias here proved not only that the Mon- Khmer languages form 
a Jink between the Munda languages of India jiroper and the languages of Indonesia, 
■ —•g r oupin g ^he first two, with Khasi and some other minor forms of speech, under the 

* He gave it himself this name, and bj a recognized eoiiTention among all scholars, a discoverer has the right of 
'najxung his discovery and, of expecting that other scholars vpill employ that name, unless it is cleaidy proved to be vrrong. 
So it is m Botany and in Zoology, and so it ought to be in Philology ; but later writers transgressed against the comity of 
scbola,rship, and jnvented other names for the family, such as Kol, or the absurd ' KolaTian,’ a name not only liable to 
misinterpretation, hut also based on an imaginaiy statement that the speakers hailed from Colar in Southern In^a, which 
has no foundation whatever in fact. Throughout the Survey. I therefore adhere to the name given to the family by its 
'Smt discoverer. It may be added that this name was used in Sanskrit literature for the people who spoke these languages, 
centuries before Max Mailer was born. See page 35, note'*. 
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one name of the * Aiistroasiatie ’ languages ,— dto lias gone iiiiich further. He lias, shown 
tliat the languages' of Indonesia, Melanesia, and Polynesia ,a,lso forma group which - he terms 
the ‘ Austronesicd The Indonesian languages thus form a link between the Austroasiatie 
and the Austronesie languages, the whole forming one great linguistie family,— called ■: 
the,* Austric ’ — extending from the hills of Central India to , Easter ,Islaiid, off .the coast 
of Smith America, and covering a wider area ex^en than that of the Iiido-Eiiropean, tongues.' 
Indo-Aryan languages also received a,tten,tion in the Bengal Asiatic Society. The 

earlier contributions were grammars and vocabiila-ries -of par- 
y aiaguage . ticular languages or cHalects, and do not immediately concern . 
us, though mention must be made of the wonderful pioneer work done in this direction 
^ ^ by Major Robert Leech. We owe to Iiis indefatigable dili- 

gence and accurate obsen^atioii quite an extraordinarv num- 
ber of vocabularies and .gramniars of hitherto unto'iiched languages. Between 1838 .and 
1843 lie gave, us grammars of Braliiii, Baloclii, Pafijabi, Pashto, BundeB and Kashmiri,, 
besides vocabularies of Ormup, Pashai, Laghmiiii, Kliowar, Tirabi, and Dili. Eor some 
of these his work is stilt our only authority, for the languages are now either extinct ,or 
spoken in tracts not since visited by British officers, Por others, his work was^super- 
seded only at the end of the nineteenth century. 

It was in Bombay that the comparative study of the Indo- Aryan languages was '-re- 
sumed thirty-seveii years after the publication of Carey’s Report. We find the evidence 
of this in the fouitli volume of the Journal of the Bombay Branch of the .Royal Asiatic 

Society, In, the number .for January 1853 Sir Thomas 
Sir Erskme Perry., Erskiiie Perry, .tlien, C,hief J ustiee of Bombay and President of- 
the Society,. , published Ms , paper. * On the; , .G-eographical Distribution of -. the. principal 


Sir- Erskme Perry., 
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Languages of Rndia.® He divided,tlie languages of India into , txvo '.'great ■ classes,— .* the 
language of .- the intrading^ Arians, -or Sanskritoid, in the KoiHi, and the, language of a 
eiviHz.ed;,race in , the,. -South , of .India, represented: .byrits Imost , Gultivated .branch, the 
Tamil.’' ' .The former ...lie reckoned -as lsex^en in .number, , . Hindi, .Kashmiri, '. .Bengali, 
Gujarati, Marathi, Konkani, and Oriy a, with ten dialects. Panjabi, Lalinda ■ ('called by 
him Miiltani), Sindlii, and Maiwari he looked upon as all dialects of Hindi, Medtliili he 
eiassed.as a dialect of:.^Bengali. ,■. Since .he .wrote, it udil be, .'seen.;,,. that ,',. many ,u ,the , .iforms 
of speech, that he looked upon as dialects have been raised to the dignity of lieiiig recog- 
nized as .independent languages. The Southern languages lie called * Turanian or Tami- 
,loid.i"'; He'-'.d''id-':"not,' seem ,t,o.'',be:,aware'''of -:.:.'tlie''.'tei'm' '‘.Dravidian-’';"wWcli-.,vms first. ''used ".'simul- 
taneously in 1856 both by Hodgson and by Caldwell. Perry mentioned Telugii, Kanarese, 
Tamil, Malayalam, Ttilii, and (with a query) Gondi. lie gave lirief descriptive accounts 
of the general characteristics of each language, and carefully indicated the habitat of 
each, the whole being illustrated by an excellent hinguage map. It will be deserved that 
he altogether ignored the Indo-Chinese lan«'uages, and that he made no mention of the 
jVIimda languages, which were not identified by ‘Max Muller till the following year. 
While Perry confined himself to the geographical distribution of the Indian languages, 
another Bombay scholar was studying the interatdion between Indo-Aryan and Dravidian 
languages. The same volume of the Journal of the Bombay .Branch of the E. A. S. 

contains J. Stevenson’s Comparative Vocabulary of the 'Ntm- 
Samcrit VocAMes of the Verm^ar' 
itaf ortani quesMon of the borrowing of Dravidlaa’-wdids by 
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Aryan languages, and of its ethnical significance is treated for, the first timej and with great 
aciinieji. It was inevitable that, at that stage of iingiiistic science, many of Stevenson’s 
eoHiparisons should be mistaken, but still the article remains a solid eontribiition to the 
general;. linguistic science o.f India. . 

On the other .side of India, in 1867, John Beames, a young Indian Civilian of barely 

ten years’ service, attracted attention by the publication of a 
■ little, summary of what was then known about all the lang- 
uages of the eoimtry.in his 'Outlines of Indian Philology.’ Five years later appeared the 
first voiiime of his .well-known ' Comparative Grammar of* the. Aryan Languages of 
_ , India/ The same year witnessed the' publication of Lr. 

Hoerale. ,0 *■ t j-s a • o • > 

Hoernle s , first essays in .the Journal or, .the Asiatic bociety 

of Bengal on hhe same sub 3 .ect,, which were followed in 18S0 by his ' Grammar of Eastern 

Hindi compared with the other. Gaudian Languages/ These two excellent works, each a 

masterpiece in its own way, have since. been .the twin foundation of all researches into the 

origin and.'miitual reiatioiiship of the languages of the Indo-Aryan family of speech. 

All this time, for many decades, , g,rammars and vocabnlaries of individual forms 
of Indian speech, had, been^ issuing „in eonsidei’able numhers. Bor the .better Anown 
languages, such, : as .Hiiidostan!, Marathi, or , Bengali, they, came out in scores, and 
it inust, be confessed that: most . .of them, were ,: but labour' wasted. .. Bach . writer 
.copied his .. . predecessor, .according ^ ; to „ Ms capacity, corre.cted ,a . few mistakes or 
not, 'introduced , a. .few,, mo.re .o'l’:, not,., and' proclaimed , a new . gospel which, was .not 


new. Now-, and 


a 


.work .of,,, .striMng, .merit,., such, as , Molesworth’s Marathi 


Lhct ionary, '. Trum.pp’s Siiidhi.. or,, ICellog^^ Hindi Grammar,, appeared, hut most of the 
rest were, sorry stuff .and were hardly ^ wanted.. The less-known, languages, though equally 
important,; .were studiously left ,a,ione.: , Carey wrote: Ms Panjabi grammar in 1812, and, 
except for::a,'hrief sketch /by Leech, it, was forty years .before, any one again' attempted to 
describe in a formal manner ;the language of the Sikkhs. But, if . this was the case with 
languages whose speakers were' numbered. by minions, , .the state' of., affairs regarding: the 
scores of minor lang'uages spoken by thousands, the languages of the hill-tribes of 
Central India, of the Tibeto- Bur mans of Eastern Bengal and Assam, was much worse. 
An enthusiast wrote a grammar or compiled a vocabulary here and there. Government 
encouraged its officers to make more, and a few did so, — excellent works in their way. 

Sir George Campbell. George Campbell, then Lieutenant-Governor of 

Bengal, printed a set of vocabularies compiled by local 
officials, but, with this exception, very little was done. Even with the help of foreigners 
the work hardly progressed. The first serious grammar of Pashto, — the language of 
EMriM i»«BagatiouB. Afghanistan -Tvas written by a Enssian-Dorn-and up to 

quite lately, although numerous elementary grammars have 
been written by Englishmen, all the scientific study of this form of speech was carried 
on by French or Germans. Similarly, we owe the only existing grammar and vocabulary 
of Newari, the principal language of Kepal, to another Eussian, Examples of this kind 
migjtt be multiplied, but, even with outside help, the total result was that oui‘ knowledge 
of thw minor languages, a knowledge most important for the purposes of administration 
m weM m m the inter^ts of science, was scanty, unevenly distributed, and unequal. In 
so late as the year 1878 no one had as yet made even a catalogue of all the 
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languages spoken in Indln, and the estimates of tlieir number varied between 50 or 60 

and 250. Br. Oust made a brave attempt to put together 

Gust. . , , , . A , , 

siieli an inventory in tliab year, .but liis “ Modern Languages 
of the East Indies ” in spite of all the indiistrioiis leaining and acumen of its author, was 
confessedly a compilation, of existing materials, . and these materials .were' e'€|ually con- 
.fesseclly imperfect. It was a tentative "work, and was ^pruiiarily .iiiteiicled' to stimulate 
enquiry, not to close the subject.. 


Br. Gust’s work succeeded. It did'stiniiilate eiiquiry. Eor the first time G.oveni- 
ment, as well as European scholars, were enabied'to see what little had been ■ do,iie 'and 
how much remained to be done. 'People talked 'about it and wrote about 'it." It wms 
_ „ liimllv discu&'sed at . the Oriental Congress held at Viernia in 

viexma Congress' ox 1886 *. . d. » 

1886, of whieb Br. Ciist was Mmseltl a '.iiiember ; and the 
assembled scholars passed a resolution, urging upQ'ii the Govermiieiit of India to under- 
take ‘ a deliberate... .systematic survey of .the langiiag,es of , India. , The proposal was 
favourably received, but the adoption of a detailed scheme was delayed at first on finan- 
cial, grounds. In the year 1894 the matter ca,me within the region of practical politics, 
and the preliminary details came under discussion. The first question to be settled,' was 

the extent of the proposed siirvev. ' After consultation . with 

Linguistic Survey of India. . i i t , ^ ^ 

the various local Governments, it was decided to exclude the 
Provinces of Madras and Burma and the States of Hyderabad and Mysore from, its 
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operations, so that these would cover, from the M^est to the East, Baluchistan, the IN^orth- 
West Frontier, Kashmir, the Punjab, the Boiid)ay Presidency, llajputana and Central 
India, the Oentrai Provinces and Berar, the Bnited Provinces of Agra and Oudb, Bihar 
and Orissa, Bengal, and Assam," then containing a populatioii of about 224,000,000 out 
of the 294,000,000 of our Indian Empire. 







Then, as to the nature of the Survey. After some discussion it was decided that it 

was primarily to be a colleetion of specimens, a standard 

Basis of the Survey. ■: ® . .. . , , f». (>■ - ■ 

passage was ro be seleetea tor purposes oi comparison., and 
this was to be translated into every known dialect and sub-dialect spoken in the area 
covered bv the operations. As this specimeii would necessarily be in every case a trans- 
lation and would, therefore, rim the risk of being miidiomatic, a second specimen was 
also to be called for in each case, not a translation, but a piece of folklore or some other 
passage in narrative prose or verse, selected on the spot and taken down from the mouth 
of the speaker. Subsequently a third sjiecimen was added to the scheme — a standard 
list of word and test sentences originally drawn up for the Bengal Asiatic Society in 
1866 ^ bv Sir George Campbell and already widely used in India. It was obviously desir- 
able that, for purposes of com];>arisoa, this list should be retained in its entirety, and so it 
was done, but a few extra words -were added. The foundation of the Survey is thus these 
three sjiecimens, — the standm’d translation, the ^lassage locally selected, and the list of 
words and sentences. It was then determined that the first specimen should be a version 


- Tie refifiiniinii w.is pifipos..d hy Br. iJulOer und se.viideil I<y Profespcr W^Ler, ArtiOTsg Its 
letter v'ore .Mesdi-h Barth. lieudJl. CWeii, Ci'jit, Gmre.«>, lioende. ilax Miilier. Sir il-vnier 

Host, Sayce, and Sr-;!?.:"!. 

* I name Uie Prcvinces fca tiey afe divkiad aowadavs. la Blhriv and Omsa formed a p 
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of the Parable of the Prodigal Sob. with slight verbal alteration to avoid Indian prejn-' 
dices, a passage which lias been previonslv used and is admirably suited for such pm- 


poses . ^ 

This having been decided, I was entrusted with the task of collecting the specimens 
and of editing, them for the press. With this object, the various, local officers were in- 
structed to render me the necessary assistance, and I should be ungrateful did,: I not 
cordially express my gratitude for the. sympathetic and ungrudging help accorded by my 
bretlii’en in, the service of the Indian Goveriimejits an,d by many others, Europeans and 
Indians, missionaries and laymen. 


Before getting the specimens, we had to find out what it .was that we wanted speci- 
mens of, and the first thing to be done w'as to compile a list 

Prelimta.ry list, of I.snguagas, 

under survey. Eorms were sent out to each district officer and political agent with a 
request that he would fill in. the name of every language spoken in his charge, together 
with the:, estimated number of speakers of each. The forms came back by degrees, and. 
their contents,. I must confess, .rather appalled me. The total number of languages re- 
ported fro.m the survey area ,ivas 231 .and: of dialects 774. Examination .fortunately 
showed that some few, names. were returned over and over again from different, provinces,, 
and,: also that fit was., probable that in .ro.any cases the same, form of speech was reported 
under different names.. . I may. say that, now that .the process „ of. elimination has been 


completed, the number of languages spoken' in ,. that portion., of the , Indian Empire sub- 
jected- to the Survey amounts to .179,. and - the number of .dialects to .544, . all of which 
are desc.ribed in these vo.luiiies. Eor.tlie whole Indian Empire, the Census of 1921 . gives- 
1.88,'..languag.es,®^ the total number of dialects .being 'unknown. 

The, preparation of these, .lists .was no easy mechanical process, —the sort of thing 
that could :be. done, by an .intelligent .clerk., I pass ove.r the difficulties encountered in ' 

eompiliiigthe'.locallistsintu.generallislSjOneforeachpro- 

Compilation of tlie . Lists.,, , ,■ . ,. • ’ r 

. vmee. Those who have . had experience in. putting together 

hundreds of returns from different sources will know its laborious character, and those 
who have .not can imagine it.: But great difficulty^ experienced 'i.ii pre- 

paring the local returns that formed the materials: oh which I 'had to work.' - Each officer 


knew abo,iit:.the main language ,uf^ Ms ,di.striet; and, if he, .had. been .there some time, had 


probaldy a working acquaintaBce /with It., : .But .over;,: and over . again . no one, , with any 
education knew anything about the little hole-in-tlie*comer forms of speech which were 


discovered as soon as search was mstitutecL Let me give one example. In one of the 
Himalayan districts, of which the main language was Aryan, a small colony w^as dis- 
covered w'-hicli originally hailed from Tibet, and wdiich retained its owm language. A'o 
official knew^ it, and intercourse with them was conducted through the medium of a 
lingua franca. The district officer entered the name of this language in his return. This, 
name was not one word, or two wmrds. It was a soiem}i procession of w^eird monosyl- 
lables w’-andering right across a page. I could make nothing of it, nor could my Tibetan- 
knowing friends. It should he remembered that it was a foreign expression written 

, contaixai the three personal pronouns, moat of the cases found in the deelen^ion of nouns, and the present, past, an# 
future tenses of the irerh, 

* These figures will no douht be increased when the Surrey now in progress in Burma is compieted. 
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down ill Englisli' letters as it sounded to, tlie : untrained , ear, of a person entirely tin.*' 
acquainted witli it. All my endeavours to identify t,iie name failed. At last I wrote to 
the district o,fficer and asked him to make further , inquiries. In reply it was explained 


that investigation had shown that the monosyllabic* procession was not the 'nariie' of any 
htiiguages but .was the local method of expressing in broken Tibetan *1 don’t understand 
what you are driving , at. ’ , 

Another difficulty was the ,fiiidirig of tiie local name of -a dialect. Just as' -M.' 

^ Jourdaiii did not know that lie i,i,ad 'been speaking prose all 

his life, so the average .Indian villager does' not know that. he 
has been speaking* anything with 'a name attached to it., 'He can always put a ■name to , 
the ■dialect spoken by somebody fifty miles off, but, — - as for his own 'dialect, — ‘ 0, tliat- 
lias no name. It is simply correct language.’ It tli'us happens that most dialect names 
are not those ■ given l,:)y the speakers, but those given liy tliei,r neighbours, and are not 
always eompliiiieiitary. ■ Eor instance, there is a well-known form of speech in the south 
of the Punjab called SJaiigali, ’ from its being* ■spoken in the SJ imgie, ’ or iinirrigated 
country bordering^ on Bikaner. But ‘ Jangall, ’ also means * boorish ’ and local inquiries 
failed to find a single person 'who ' admitted that lie s'poke that language. ‘ O yes, we '■ 
know Jangall very ivell, — you will find it a little further on, — not here.’ You go a' 
little further on and get the same reply, and pursue your will-o’-tlie-'wisp till he lands 
you in the llajpiitaiia desert, where there is no one to speak, any language at all. These 
illustrations .show the difficulties encountered by local officers in ideiitifyirig. dialects and 


naming 'them. ■ ■ 

Prom the local lists received, as described above, provincial lists w-ere compiled and 
printed. These did not profess to be accurate 'catalogues of the tongues of. India. They 
claimed only to represent, the then .existingAiiowdeclge of the state, of affairs as reported 
by officers .with .local experience, wliO; did 'not pretend to be philological ex|>erts. As 
such, they . formed, the .basis of ;the Survey operations. , When the lists .were printed, the 



liMS 


dialects were divided into . two. main, classes, distingiiislied by a .difference of type, ms., 

(1) those which were, veriiaeuiars, of .the localities from which They were reported, and 

(2) those, which .-were, spoken, by .'foreigners,, in each ioeality..,, .The latter were once for 
all excluded, ' . and; attention , w'as Iheiicefoilh devoted, only , to .the former. 

Each: district,, officer was.', iiow,.as,ked to provide a set' of. the :three specimens of each 
■ „ . ^ . laiieuage locally vernacular in his district. Careful instruc- 

Oollection of specimeas. o 

tions ' were given for th,e '. p.re|3aration of these specimens. 
It will be remembered that the first , was to be a ti’anslation of the Parable of the 
Prodigal Son. It was recognized that in many, nay, in .most cases, the translators would 
not know English, and in f)rder to as-sist them a volume of all the known versions of the 
parable in Indian languages was compiled with the help of the British and Foreign 
B.ible Society, of local missionaries, and of one or two Govcrimieiit officers who were 
specially interested in the Survey. This collectioii, wliich wms published in 1897, under 
the name of ‘ Specimen Translations in various Indian languages, ’ containefi sixty-five 
versions, and, though primarily intended as a tool to aid the execution of the scheme, 
aroused some temporary interest among the scholars of Europe. Eor the Burvey, it was 
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Tlie second specimeiij which was to be locally selected, presented no similai difficul- 
ties, hut instructions were given that all specimens "were to he written (a) in the 
vemaciiiar character (if there was one) and (b) in the B-omaii character with a woid 
for word interlinear translation. The second specimen was also to be furnished with 
a free translation into good English. As to the style of translation into the vernaculai, 
local officers w-ere told that the language of literature was always to be avoided. What 
was to , be aimed at w'as the acc|iiisitioii of specimens in the home language , of each 
translator, whether it W'as looked upon. 'as vulgar patois or, not. Eor the third specimen, 
the standard list of words and sentences, blank books, of forms w*ere .supplied, wdiicli 
needed only to be. filled up. 

As each: pimfincial , list, of languages was completed, the circulars calling , for 
specimens wvere issued. The latter began to arrive in 1897, and most of them wure 
received, by the,, end of 1900, , though a few belated specimens continued to come at 
iiTegular intervals during the succeeding years. The editing and , collating of the 
specimens began , in 1898. The first ,imig*h wurk wus done in India, but in ,1899 I 
returned to England, w'hereforfsome years I had , the ,efficient aid ' of: my,. Assistant 
Dr., ,now^ Professor, „Eoiiow of ,C,.hristiania. 


The editing of , the , specimens has been, an, interesting,, work,:, but it involved some 
., unexpected difficulties. Before anything :Gould be printed, 

EditxBg of the speeimem ,, ^ *• , , ,•*• 

a general ,,' scheme of classification, had to be , decided,, upon, 
and , that' on a very imperfect kiiowdedge ,. of the , materials., , As the work went on 
discoveries were, (made , which , rendered :revisioiis" of The classification, necessary ;, and, 
sometfmesAhese were,macle. too' late, so ,tliat the materials have not always been , arranged' 
as, with , further knowledge, I should like :them to, be arranged , now. ( This was especially, 
th,e ,case: in j*egard :to the, ,Iiido-01iiiiese languages, :in: whichmy ■ Assistant ,and myself were 
often walking , on , ground : vdiicli . hitheip^ had been untrodden, , and . had to ,deal wfith , 
languages for which, no „g„ra]ainiars: ■ or dieti,oiiaries existed. Here mistakes in classificatio}i 
were inevitable ; but I am glad that I can : think that none of first class importance 
were made, and that, on the whole, though I might now group a few individual languages 
differently from the manner in. which they have been grouped in the published volumes of 
the Sxu'vey, my , present knowledge wo,ul,d,.,,iio,t leacl.me' to make any substantial alteration. 

I have never counted the total number of specimens received. They amount to 
several thousands, and it stands to reason that it wus not possiljle to print them all. Tlie 
surplusage wus deliberately estimated for. It w-as calculated that the specimens wuuld 
vary in value. Several would be received of each dialect. Some would be prepared 
carefully, others ignorantly, others carelessly. Many of them would come from the 
mouths of uneducated people, liardiy able to grasp tlie idea of "whab was required. A mass 
from wd.iich to select w'as the:refore a d.esideratum, and this, in most cases, was secured. 
It is only in the case of a few^ less-known dialects of the Himalaya and of the Assam 
frontier that single specimens were obtained. These were, in all cases, forms of speech 
wTiich had never been recorded in wnting before, and mistakes in recording them were 
to be expectefi. Thanks to the constant sympathy and ungrudging aid giv^ bv our 
frontier officers, — the most enthusiastic anaong my helpers, — many doubtful points 
were cleared up by cox'respojx deuce, and I iiope that in after years it wiU be found that 
these specimens are not very wrong. Absolurely accurate we cannot expect them to be. 







as full as we were able to make it 


g-ivtj an tj^anipie oi yiie o.mioumes experieneeas x may inentio: 
of one specimen was delayed for oxer six 'months by a fail of snow in the Hmdtkuslis 
wliich prevented the Political Agent at Oiiitral obtaining the services of the only getatable 
bilingual speaker of one of the Pamir dialects. Again, in^ the case of one of, the Kafir 
languages of the Hindukiish, no one who spoke it could at. first be got hold' of. At length, 
after a long search, a- shepherd • of the 'desired nationality' was enticed 'from his nativ'e 
fastness to Oiiitral. He ims. exceptionally stupid, probalily very much frightened, and 
knew ''Only Ms. native language. . xi Basligal Siiekli ivas foiiiid who knew a little of it, 
and who also knew Chitrali, with his aid tiie translation of the Parable was made tli rough 
Bashgali and Chitrali. .Much accuracy could not Ije 'ex|)eetecl from the result; but, with, 
care and. the assistance . of , the local officers, a version 'was ultimately made, wMf3h, tliougli, 
it contained some "passages tliat I have 'been unable to a:aalyse compietelv, has very 


Tliis^ 'was . by no means an isolated example. There were scores of languages fcjr 
which no one could be found who knew any one of them ' and at the same time English. 
It might be thought, for i.iistaiice, tliat our officials .w'ould be familiar with most of the 
languages spoken, in . the neighbourhood of the port . of - Chittagong. Yet there is an 
instance on record of. a criminal case which was tried in tiie GMttagoiig Hill Tracts. One 
of the witnesses was a woman 'who .knew only the Khami language. This was tmaslated 
into Mrd, which was then, translated into Arakaiiese,, which was again translated, into the 
local , dialect of:. B,engali, from which :. version,, the Magistrate .recorded the. qiiadrupiy 
refracted evidence' in English.. , . This makes .no reflection on .the , officer concerned. / - There 
are parts of India which, seem .to, have had each a. special,. .Tower of Babel .of its. own. 
From the ,.little. ..Piovince :• of,,-. Ass,am,:, with., its, .population of only about six and a half 
millions.,, — or ' a 'iMllion , less ., than, that ' of , London,-— e.igIity-oue Indku languages 
were returned at the Census of .1911, and' it contained^, others that were not specifically 
returned.. .- Me!Zz,.ofaiiti .'-himself,' .'rwho ; spoke . ffifty-eiglit. hinguages, would have been 
puzzled. here. -. ■ 

As each, dialect was examined, a -specimen or specimens of it were selected for 
publication ' ami- made ready ; for the press. F*roia the specimens a sketcli of the gram- 
matical and other peculiarities was prepared, and reference was made to any point worth 
lioting about the speakers. Dial 
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ot ,h„™ .. .« S, m»h -B - ta b" »« 

.every effort lias been made to prevent the Sunej- ^ sclikars more competent 

philological seieBce. That will, we may hope how 

han the present writer have had time to digest the rnime^e ma. 

already been made to ® the free use of the Survey 

has been a legitimate source of giatificc . , . , , ■ , Ky Pro- 

wbieh has been bj^ SiatteJ i”r Important stadies in Guja- 

fessor Turner and Pro e.or ,, the history of 

One interesting i-esnlt of Pater Schmidt’s inquiries may here te 
added, as it has a direct connexion with the Survey. The Mundalaugjmges as ^ ’ 

belon- to Chota AhV'pur and the centre of India. It is also a tamiliai tact that th . 

belong to Lliota a«i pui anu of these Munda languages, are 

languages sfioken in the Himalaya, far to the noitn oi luc. . ^ 

^ ^ , 1 XU j. flio SnrvPV shows US tlklit tilClC 1® «.l lliic 

tr^eSi. ext* from Baiiiling to the Panjab, that show evidm^ 

.«A in sTipalf Iw ,tlie Tibeto-Biirman. oi tlie latei immigidiubb. . 

'show the exkence, at some very ancient time, of a common 

are still visible from in the Panjab doum through Jur* 

'Pacific Oceau as far. as; ...Easter Lslaiid and iSew .. Zealand. PMo, 

confounded with Ethnologj-, and here we may leave these interesting facts m 

,of-ftth.nfdofiists for.fniiffer .examin^^^^ ; ., , ,, , 

In the course of the Survey, it has sometimes been difficult to ^ 

form of . speech, is to be looted, npomas.an independent Ian- , 

‘ language’ aod *' dialect. r w'^ao'e, or ^s a dialect of some other definite form of speech. 

In practice it has been found that it is sometimes impossible to decide the questiom m^a 
manner which will gain universal acceptance. The two M'ords language an ^ 

are, in this respect, like ‘ mountain ’ and ‘ hill. ’ One has no hi^itation 
say, Everest is a mountain, and Eolborn Hill, a hill, but betweeu he^e two the dmtog 
line cannot bo accurately drawn. Moreover we often talk of the DarjiUn H _ 
which are over 7,5f0 feet high, while everyone calls Snowdon, with its pooi , .. 

.a mountain. ‘ Language ’ and ‘ dialect ’ are often used in the same loose way. In 
common use we may say that, as a general rule, different dialects of the same language 
are sufficiently alike to he reasonably well understood by all whose native ton^e is that 
language, while different languages are so unlike that special study is nee e ^ o ena 
one to\mdeTstand a language that is not Ms own. This is the explanation oi the ^eu- 
tury Dictionary .‘•‘hut the writer adds that ‘this is not. an essential difference, ant 
nowhere is this proviso more needed than in considering the Aiy an iainj,ua^es o ^ ' oi 
India. There, mutual intell^ihility cannot always be the deciding factor, 

■deration is obscured by the fact that between Bengal and the P anjah every mdividua 

^ Before the yaaes of the Survey conid he put in type, it was necessary to draw up a sheleton scheme of the , olumes of 

wMch1:"’rist. This wi done when I ^ -ery indefinite idea of aeertcnt rf the 

rtp ^he nfufiber of dialeeta that would come under notice, and accounts for tie unwieldy size of some of tie volumes an 

SetlZ^ittod «some of them mto two or more parts. Once the general plan of the arrangement of the 

volomes was laid down, it wag anadvisabie to alter its mam outlines. 

1 S. T. 'Language.’ 
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who has received the very slightest ediicatioii is hiliiigiial. In his own home, and in. his 
own: immediate surroundings, he speaks a local idiom, hut in his intercourse with 
strangers he employs or iinderstancls sortie form of that great lingua franca,— Hindi or 
Hindostani. Moreover, over the w.hoie of. this vast area, — iiicliidin.g* even Kajpiitaiia, 
Central .India, and. Gujarat,— the .great mass of ^ the vocahiilary, including’ nearly all .the 
words ill common, use, is, alloiving for, variations' of proiiiiiiciatioii, the same. It' .is. thus 
coininonly: said, 'and believed, that throughout , the .Gangetic Valley, lietvfeeii' Bengal 
and the Paiijah, there' is one laiigiiage, and one' only, Hindi, w'itli 11.11 aierous local dialects, 
ifrom . one point of vie-w this is correct, and' cannot he denied. Hindi or Hiiidostiiiii is 
everywhere the language of adiniriistmtioii, and is the one mediii.m O'f iiistriictioii .in t:he' 
rural schools. ' The . people, as I have said, being hilingiml, little or no iriconveiiience i'S 
caused 'in ' practice by the employment of the assnn'iptioii, . a'o'd no one in their senses 
would wdsli to complicate admiiiiEtratioii by the introduction of a confusion of tongues. 

And yet, when these numerous so-called dialects of this " Hindi ’ are examined hy . 
the philologist, and wdien he attempts to group and classify, lie is at once confronted hy 
radical differences of idiom and construction. Some of these dialects are as analytical .as 
English, — others are as. synthetic as German. Some have the simplest ,gramiiiar, with 
every word-relatio'n.s hip indicated, not hy decieiisioii or conjugation, ,hut by the use of, 
help- words ; while others have grammars more complicated than that of Latin, with verbs 
that change .their forms not only ■ in .agreement with 'the subject, but even with the' 
object. To look upon all these, as dialects of a single language .is as philotogically 
impossible, as it would be, .say, to. describe German, as a dialect of English; and hence, 
ill the. Linguistic. Survey, they have been sorted out, .a:ecordmg to their, grammatical 
systems, into three groups, each'of ,w.Mch.is.,g,iveii the dignity of,, a iaiigiiage, — 'Biliari,,, 
Eastern Hindi, : and Western Hindi. This , division has not escaped . criticism. For 
instance: the ivriter .of the Ee,poi't on the Census of the United Provinces for 1921 ■ Says" . 
that " the. difference hetiveeii. spea'Idiig to,a villager of Go'rakhpur [where the language is 
Bihari] and to a Jiinglenian of Jhansi [where the. language :is Western .Hindi] , is' precisely 
the, difference' between speaking., to a'peasant-of Devon and to a, crofter of Aberdeen. If 
you: are intelligible to. the,, one you can with patience.: make yourself intelligible to the 
other.’ I myself ,. have', never had an oppoitunity Q:f personally eompiiring the dialects- 
of : Devon and of iiherdeeii, but I -would suggest: that the true point of difference has 
been here missed. The quest -ion 'is nut whether an educated third person can master 
the tw'o dialects, hut wiiether a Devon peasant suddenly transported to Aberdeen ivould 
be able to communicate with the surrounding crofters, 1 fear that a considerable 
amount of patiej'C‘e ■w<3uld have to l^e exercised in such a case liefore intercoinmimication 
could be established, and even then it would he help'd out hy idioms borrowed from the 
language of Uncle Toby’s Army in Elanders. 

This bririgs us l>ack to the proviso stated ])y the writer in the Century Dictionary, to 
w'hieh I have already drawn attentirm. Tlie differentiation of a language does net 
necessarily depend on non-intereommiinicability with anotiier form of speech. There 
are also other pow^erful factors to be considered, if we are to look at the subject from 
a scientific point of view. First and foremost, there is what I have already referred to,— 
grammatical structure. Our peasant of Gorakhpur may or may not be mtelligible 


^ Bfipen, Ciispta: IX, § 3. 
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to the jiin.gleiiia,a of Jliaiisi, but that does not 'do away with the fact that Ms language is 
Mghly .synthetic, with a verb the conjugation of which is more complicated thaii 
that .of Latin. The Jhansi Jiingleman, on the contrary uses a tongue with hardly any 
sjnathetic gramniar at all. ' verb has but one _ real tense, and two participles. All 
the other . relations. . of time are indicated by the combination of .these participles 
with help-words. The vocabulary of the, two forms of speech may be very . similar, but 
the whole- grammatical structure of the one . is radically different from that of the 
other. It is iinpossihle, from the point of view of science, to group, them together 
■as dialects of a coinnion, language. . 

There is . another . factor which, exercises inffuence in this .differentiation. It is 
nationality. . It is said that some English peasants' would in Holland find little difficulty 
.in mating therD,selves understood, or in understanding what people say. Yet no one 
would deny that, Butch and , English are distinct languages; and this factor is all the 
■stronger when each nationality has developed an independent literature. There is an 
excellent illustration of this in Assamese. . This form ,of speech is. now admitted to be an 
independent language,— yet , if ■ .merely: its grammatical , form and its vocabulary are 
■considered, it would ,. not be- denied that. it is .a : dialect of Bengali. It .is certainly 
as. ' .closely related, in. these respects „to the standard fo.rm,,^ of that language as is 
the . dialect of Bengali spoken in Chittagong.; Tet its claim, to be .considered as an 
independent ■ language is incontestable. Kot only ■ is it the 'speech .of. an independent 
nation,,. with, a history , of its .own, but it has a fine, literature, differing from that of 
Bengal both in its standard , of .speech, and in its nature ..and .content,. Here, therefore, 
we have an example, of a language differentiated : from its, .neighbours, not by mutual 
unintfiOigiMHiy but b}" nationality and literature. . 
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CHAPTER I.-INTRODUCTORY. 


As already stated, this Linguistic Surrey does not coyer the whole of India. The 


Extent of Survey. 


IIIIA 

ijki shaded portion indicates 
the area covered by the 
L tn^aistie Supv ^ .} 
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Provinces of Madras and Burma 

and the States of Hyderabad and 
«<■ 

Af jsore were excluded from the, 
sphere of its operations. , The 
annexed map shows at a glance 
the areas included and excluded. 
The Siirvej gives estimates of the 
number of people speaking each, 
language and dialect. It is , to 
he regretted that these figures, 
are ultimately based , on the 

Census , of 
.1891, but no 
other course , was practicable. 
It will, ho.weverj, be found that, 
allowing for the iiecessarv ad- 


Survey based 
Census, of .1891, 


on 


Justments and for, the, growth of population' in the intervenmg thirty years, the. 
totals , for the various languages , agree,, remarkably with those given in the Census 
of 1921, The reasoii .for the adoption ,o£, the Hensus of 1891 as the basis of the Survey ,1s, 
that the latter began .its. operations in 1894., ; Generally speaMng, except, when special 
reasons suggest a contrary, course,, the lin,guisfcic,„taMes of an Indian Census deal :wifeh 
languages only,. Tliey are not concerned with dialects. ,. On tlie other hand, for the ,purpo,ses 
of a Linguistic Survey, an',, exhaustive .conspectus, .of all the dialects of each language 
examined forms, a necessary .part: of , its operations. As explained, in the preceding 
chapter, the first thing , done in, \tMs ,Survey, was: to obtain, lists of dialects from each 
of the local areas with, which it was,, concerned. , They, .were. , furnished by the officers in 
charge of these .areas In .1896 and the .following years. Each , local official had at hand 
the language totals . , of his . District \ or State according to the Census of 1891. With 
the aid of his local know/ledge, and as the result of local inquiries, he was able to state 
wffiat dialects of each language w^ere spoken in his charge, and liow^ many speakers 
there were of each. The total for the dialects of each language had, of coiu-se, to 
agree with the then existing figui-es for the language under which they were 
grouped, and the figures for the dialects w^ere in this ivay indirectly based upon 
the Census of 1891. It took nearly three years to correct and arrange the figures 
so obtained, and it would he a work of too great labour to do it all over again 
on the basis of a later Census. Only in the case of a few^ languages, principblly 
those of the North-West Frontier, was it possible, for special reasons, to utilise 
the figures of the later Census of 1911. 
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Tiie figures 
Siirvev figures 


lur¥@y Statistics, 


of ;tlie Census of 1921. deal with a, population of 316' millions. The 
only with 290 millions. The difference is mainly, due to the 
large areas excluded from the Survey, hut the growth of 
the population is also to he taken into account. In 1891 
population was 287 ^ millions as against the 316 millions of 1921. 

If we take the figures of the Survey as they stand, we find that 872 different 
■Number of Languages . aad languages and' dialects are recorded. This is the number 

found in. the list .given in Appendix I, in whiC'li the figures 
for each are compared with those of the Census of 1921. But in this eiiiimeration 
there is a ‘good deal of double: counting, as each language and each dialect is there given 
a separate number, A better idea of the' results will be gained from the consideration 
that the. Census of 1921, reco.rds 190, 'and the Survey records 179 languages, as 
distinct from dialects. When counting dialects, . it must be .borne in. mind that, in 
order.. to make the total fo.r the dialects tally .with the number of the speakers of the 
language of . wMeh they '..form .the members, it has been necessary to. count the standard 
form, of .the language, as... one .of the .dialects. There are also, inevitably, oases in 
which, a', language, has, been .returned, but its dialects not mentioned. Bor instance, 
the Khasi .language . (hfo. , 8 In ..the list) and , its dia,Iects a.re arranged, as follows :— 
Khasi, Lyng-ngxmh Sgntengi War, ^ Um-peoified, ' ^ Here, if we count ., Khasi 

in the list of languages,, ive must: omit ■ Standard and . ^IJnspe,cified ’' In counting, 
our list of dialects, and languages, .or ,we .shall be recording,, the, same form of speech 
twice, , .or : .perhaps, . three times, over.' Hence, in the' above example, we can co,unt only 
three dialects as additional; to. tli.e : standard Khasi. language. ■. , On this ^ principle, the 1921 
Census has .recorded .4.9, dialects in addition, to. the general language-names. The Survey, 
o.n the. oth.er,.'.han.d,, .has .,, recorded , no less than.: 544 diale,ct"iiames ixi. addition to the 
standard and .unspecified forms of the 1‘79, languages. . The various forms, of speech noted 
are therefore, '237 .(1:88'+ the Census, and 723 .(179 +544). in the Survey.. Each 
of these 723' described, in,. the Survey, in most cases:: with, more or less coniplete 
grammatical aec.ounts.^ : .A'siiininary.nf the details^, of these. fi.gures. is as follows . 



SUBTET FIGUEES. 

I 

Census Figuees. 


Languages. 

Dialects. 

Languages. 

Dialects. 

Indo-Kesiau Languages . . , , 

AustrO'Asiatic Langnages 

Mon-Khmer Branch . 

1 . 

■■■■■■■■■■••• ■ ■ ■ ■ * ■■ ■ 

7 

.... ... 

1 ' 

14 

3 

2 

16 

10 

11 

i 

1 

Mun4s Branch .... 

i 6 

11 


6 

11 

Karen Languages ..... 

... 


1 


14 

Man Languages ..... 

... 

.. 

2 


««« 

Siamese-Ohinese Languages , . . ; 

$ 

4 

7 

. . i 

1 



- J.IIC fcne v/engus Eguxes 01 ioyi ny tpree minions, lae exceg$ is ttne to tiie tact 

alUioagh a. l^rge pait of India, was excluded from the operations of the Survey, the latter also oovei'ed ki'ge tracts, 
especially on the North-West Frontier, to which that Census did not extend. For the excess areas, the figures of 
the 1911 Census liave, so far as was possible, been adopted. 

® The full details will he found in Appendix lA, pp. 411 
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StTETEY FiGtEES. 

CekS'PS' F lGrE''E.S. ■ 

Langnage?. 

Bialeefe. 

^ ' Laagcages. 


nialeef-s. 

Tibeto-Barmaa Langaages 

.1 113 

! 8:^ 

: 317 . 


15 ... 

Tiheto-llimalayan Branch , 

. ^ 32 

. 31 

20' ' 


$ 

North Assam Branch , . ' 

' h 

... 

0 


... 

Assam- Burmese Branch 

, ; t'fj 

51 

9S 



'Dravidian Languages 

. : .16 


15 



.Arjan liaDguages . ... 

k 38 

' 402 

; 26 


9 

Eranian Branch 

, ^ S 


; 5 


1 

iJariUc Branch .... 

. ' 18 

22 

: 4 


... 

Indo-Aryan Branch . » 

. i 17 

31.0 

: ■ 19 


S* 

Sanskrit .... 

. 1 

... 

\ I. 


... 

Outer SiA-Brnticli 

« ' i 

i 1,1.0 

j ' s 


3 

Mediate Sub-Braccii 

. i 1, 

: IS 

I ' 1 


... 

Inner Siib-Braiicii 

. ' 

i 217 

1 ,'9 


5 

Unclassed Languages ... 

i 9, 

9 1 W 

■| 

1. , 19 



1 

Total ■ 

. .'179 " 

i 9.44 ■ 

'188 


* '49 


It trill 'be .noticed .• that 'the ■■ Siib*jPamily' . that ' contains ’ the greatest ' number ".of 

langiiages. is tbe .Til3eto-Bii,mmii. The words in ' these laiig- 
Tibeto-Burman .Diaieete., , -^lages ar©' all either monosyllableSj, ;or are ..built . 'up on ' .a 

monosyllabic, basis, , ami , are hence peculiarly liable to, cliaiige., 'Moreofer, so,far.,,as the, 
area covered by the Survey Is concerned,, the speakers, .of, the. languages of ;Siib- 
T’am.ily all live in , inoiintamous districts. As a rule each tribe is.' seprated from its 
neighbours, ami languages thus quickly split up .into dialects, and .each dialect easily 
develops .into a .distinctdanguage. In this way, while .the mimber.of, langiia'ges :iR great* 
the number of s.pakers.'of each, averaging' about .If .,000, .is .small. , , , 

Oil the other hand, while there are only 17 Iiido- Aryan languages, the number of 

their s]>eakers is 226 millions, spread over the plains and 
ixido-ii^axopean Diaieet,s, Qf Xortbem India. Here nuiubers, nationality, and 

babitat luive combined to r>roduce no less than 345 dialects in addition to the 17 standard 


languages. In this respect, the contrast hetween the Tibeto-Burman and the Aryan 
languages is marked. The monosyllabie Tibe to- Barman s])ee(di easily divides and sub- 
divides into numerous distinct and umtually unintelligible languages. If, as an emnipie 
of similarly circumstanced .iiryan forms, tve take tlie Eranian languages spoken in and 
near India and the Bardic languages, we find that the two hranehes, like the Tibeto- 
Bumian languages, are s|K>ken in inhospitahle mountain tracts, but that they jjersist. If 
1.0 sub-divide, the diviteion Is not* into ittukmlly unintelligible ' . bul, jfete, 

iht^ligible diiilgNBtei^ 'Md thgelter by a comiiK® prSsWftSfttis#! : 
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synthetic character preserves each as a constant whole, and even in, their' rugged habitats- 
they are only 21 in number -spread over a tract extending from Kashmir to the Persian 
frontier and from the Pamirs to the Arabian Sea. In northern India, where there are 
fewer hilly tracts to isolate the speakers, the Indo- Aryan languages are still less in iium» 
her ; and, though the dialects are, many, the relationship of each to one or other of,, the 
great, parent languages is apparent to the most casual observer® , 

It has been already stated, that the Survey deals with the languages spoken hy about 

290 millions of people. The following is, a summary of the 
number of speakers for each linguistic family 


Statistics by family. 



XtJMBEE OF SpEAKEES. 

i 

j 

i 

1 

1 

According to tbe j 
Linguistic Sai vej. 

' According to the 

Census of 1921, 

Auslric Family, . . . ■ « . , , . | 

1 

%052,046 

4,529,351 

Man Family . * , • , , , , , . , , . . j 

■1 

591 

KarenFamily . . . . . , . . .j 

.1 

1,114,026 

Tibefo*OMnfse Family . . ’ . » . . , , . . ] 

1,984,512: 

j . '12,885,346 

Dmvidian Family ' ... . . ' . . . .| 

: 53,073,261 

64,128,052: 

Inao-luropean Family , > . ,. . . . . 

i 231,874,403 

232,852,817 

Undassed,'-'^'.. . . 

101,671 

15,598 

i 

Total 

200,085,893 

j 

, ,. 315,525,781 

i 

As previously explained, the difference between. the two totals is mainly due . to the 


fact „ that,; the. area covered .by , the , Survey was not, the same as that , covered by the 
Census. : „A, more detailed summary will be found ■ in Appendix IB (pp. 418 ff.), and the 
complete figures for each „language are , given in. Appendix: I ,(pp., ,3-89,^ 'Eoughly 
speaking, the total number , of speakers, whose, languages were surveyed corresponded^' to 
three-quarters of the entire population of Europe.’ Of these, ,the speakers: of the Austric 
languages were about equal to, the population of Denmark, those of the Tibeto-Burman 
languages to half 'that of Switzerland, those of the Bravidian languages to more than 
the: combine'd populations of the , Baited :Kmgdom and , Canada, while the speakers of 
the, Indo-European languages,,, ,abomt -equalled The: combined, populations', of „the .United 
Kingdom, Korway, Sweden, B-enmark,- Oermany, , Austria, Erance, Spain, ^ Italy and - 
Greece. 


Nowhere are there presented stronger warnings against basing ethnological theories 

on linguistic facts than in India. There are many instances 
Philology and Ethnology. tribes whioh have in historic times abandoned one language 

and taken to another. A sticking example is afforded by the tribe of Nahals in the 
Central Provinces. These people appear to have originally spoken a Munda language 

^ In Appendix I it will be noticed that many of tbe figures are given in round number#. In such cases it is to be 
understood that tbe figures are estimates, and are not based on actual counting. These estimates were in cx'ery case made 
by ofiicials with local experience, and, except where the reverse is stated, may be received as trustworthy. 
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akin to Kiirku. It came under Bravklian infliiencej and has become a mixed form ' of 
s}3eechj half Miinda and half I)ra¥idian. This,. in, its ttirn, has fallen iincle.r the spell of 
Aryan tongues, and is now in a fair way to becoming an Aryan langnaged If we were 
to judge by language, a Mildred years ago we slionld ha¥e called the tribe Miinda. .Ten 
years ago it was quite possible to claim it as Bra vidian, and fifty years hence it .would 
probably be described as an Aryan caste. The ‘ unholy alliance ’ between the two sciences 
has long been condemned, and has now fallen into disrepute, and I have hence, in the 
following pages, refrained so far as was possible from discussing , questions of racial origin. 
When I have done so, it has only been to bring forward theories regarding the origin of 
nationalities which have been previously suggested by professed ethnologists, and to- 
attempt to throw light on them when they are confirmed by philology. In one case only 
is it sometimes permissible to draw inferences as to race from the facts presented by 
language. , When we find a small tribe clinghig to a dying language, surrounded by a. 
dominant language which has superseded the neighbouring forms of speech, and which is 
superseding its tongue too, we are generally entitled to assume that the dying language is 
the. original tribal one, and that it gives a clue to the latter’s racial aifinities. Take as- 
an example the Malto spoken by the Hllmen of Ra-Jmalial. This language is decadents 
and is surrounded by others which are superseding it. Even if we did not know it on 
other grounds, we should be Justified in asserting that its speakers are Bravidian, because, 
their tongue falls within that family. But even this relaxation of the general rule, 
which was first suggested to me, by Sir Herbert Eisley, must, as the case uf the Nahals 
shows, be exercised .with caution. The Haliils, are probably Miinda by race, but their 
present speech is , almost Bra¥.idian. Their decadent .language is a twofold palimpsest. 
It' first began to be,. superseded ,by Bravidian, and, now it is being superseded by Aryan. 
A careless application of Sir Herbert's theory would comi^el us at the present day to 
assume that the, tribe was of mixed, Miincla and Bravidian, origin. . .With . a , dominant 
language we can .make no such relaxation. ' In India, the Indo- Aryan languages, —the 
tongues of , civilization and of, the caste system with all the ,, power and superiority which, 
that system :. confers , upon those who 'live under its ,sway,,— -.are continually superseding 
what may, for shortness, be called .the .aboriginal languages .such as those belonging, to- 
the Bravidian, - the .Mrinda, and ,, . the ,Tibeto-,Burman families. We cannot say that a 
Tibeto-Burman Koch or a Bravidian, Gond, .is. an Indo- Aryan, because he speaks, as .toe 
often, does, an Indo-Aryan language.. The language of the BrahSis of BaliicMstan is 
Bravidian, but many of' the .tribe -.speak, the' Eranian.Balociii in their own homes, and, on 
the other side of India, aome of the tribe of Kharias , speak a Munda, , others a Bravidian 
language, and others,, , again, the Indo-Aryan Bengali. It may be added that nowhere do 
we see the reverse process of a non- Aryan language superseding an Aryan. It is even 
rare for one Aryan-speaking nationality to abandon its language in favour of another’ 
Aryan tongue. We contiinually find tracts of country on the borderland between two- 
languages, which are inhabited by both communities, living side by side and each 
speaking its own language. In some localities, such as the Bistrict of Malda in Bengal,, 
the Survey actually found villages in which three languages wei'e spoken, and in which 
the various tribes had evolved a kind of lingua franca to faciiitato intercammunicatioii, 
while each adhered to its own tongue for conversation amongst its fellows. The «olj 
exception to this general rule about the non-interchangeability of Indo-Aryan langmgm 
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is''caiised by religion. Islam lias carried Urdu far and wide, and even in. Bengal and 
Orissa we find Miisalman natives of the country whose vernacular is not that of, their 
compatriots but is an attempt (often a bad one) to reproduce the idiom of Delhi and 
Lucknow. , 

This brings ns to the i^nestion of tribal dialects, a subject that lias not hitherto- 

received the attention which it deserves. The matter .is 
complicated by the fact that very frequently a tribe gives 
its name to a language, not because it is specially the language of the tribe, but because 
the tribe is an important one in the .area in which it is spoken. , Take, for example, .the 
language which in the Census of 1891 was called. Matki, ’ i.e, ‘the lan.guage of the Jatt 
tribe. ’ But JatM is not by any means the language of the Jatt tribe alone. It is. the 
language of the wiiole Western Punjab, in parts of which, it is true, Jatts preponderate. 
The name ■ JatM is hence misleading (the more so, because the Jatts of the Eastern 
Punjab .do not speak ‘ Jatki’) and has been abandoned in the Survey for the , more 
tenable ‘ Western Pa.njabi'* or ‘ Lalinda b So again, in the hills north, and east of Miirree 
there are a number of dialects, varying according to locality. One of the important 
tribes living in these hills- is the Cliibh, and tlie,se Gliiblis everywhere, speak .the dialect 
ofi the' "different places w.here they live. : .' But ' the question-begging name, of ‘ Ghibliali * 
or ‘ the language of the' Chibhs * . was invented, and employed to mean ,‘ the dialect of the 
hills north and east, of Murree/ whereas, there .are several , dialects ■■ spoken by ■■Chibhs, 
and, moreover, the Chibhs are by no means the only people ,who: speak hliem. ■ 

Another, .group of tribal tongues are those which are classed in .the Survey as .Gipsy 

languages. They are the speeches ' of wandering cdans who 

oi pay -languages. 

employ, mainly for .professional purposes, dialects -different 
from that of the t.raet- ■ over , which they .may possibly have: wandered ..for generations. 
Thes.e tribal.' .tongiies ' may be real languages, or: they may he argots in which local .words 
are distorted into: a slang like, ivhat we find in the . ‘ Latin * patter of Doiidon thieves. 

Finally, .there is .another.. class of tribal dialects in which we. -find the tongue, of .a 
maaence of migration on which has migrated to some Bew seat and has gi-adiially 

dialect. developed a new language, .based ,on' that: of' its.fo.rmer.Iiome, 

but corrupted and mixed with: ,tliat of the people amongst whom its hew" lot Is east, 
is evident that if part of a Eajpiitaiia tribe, migrates, to. a. country of .whicliBundelr is the' 
vernacular, wdi lie another wonds its W'ay to a district in which Marathi is spoken, the 
resultant languages spoken by the two groups of the same tribe will lie .very different, 
although both are based on E-ajastliani. Such has actually occurred in several instances 
in the Central Provinces, and there are also in other parts of India many cases of 
immigrant trilies wdiich have preserved their original languages in more or less corrupted 
forms. Perhaps the most striking example is a colony of speakers of corrupt Sindhi, 
who live in the upper Gangetie Doab. 

The identification of the boundaries of a language, or even of a language itself, is 
not always an easy matter. As a rule, unless they are separated by great ethnic differ- 
ences, or by some natural obstacle, such as a range of 
LrUBgusge bauBdanes. mountains or a large river,^ Indian languages gradually 

' * As Aurel Stein has pointe.d onfc, defiles in valleys often form more important ethnic and political honndaries than 

th^-are crossed by reiatiVelj essy passes and routes, I’liiB is true also of languages. A mountain range 
is % no tnotus so llapaHsatile to a language, as a difficult river gorge. It is the defiles, not the mtiuntam ratcgui, that' are* 
r@^ssihle for variety of languages in the Pamirs. Se© my IskMs&mt, Zebakt, and Ydzghddmt, p. 4. 


Tribal dialects. 
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merge into eaeli other and are not separated, by hard and fast boundary lines. 
When such boundaries are spohen of, or are shown on a map, they must always 
he understood as conventional methods of showing definitely a .state ,of things 
wdiicli is in its essence indefinite. It must, he .remembered that on. each side of the, 
conventional line there is a border tract. of gimter or less extent, the language of. which ' 
may he classed at will with one or other. Here we often find that t:wo different, obser- 
vers report different conditions as existing in one and the same area, and both may be- 
right. For instance, in 1911, the then Census placed the iioi’tli-westerii frontier of 
Bengali some twenty or t.hirty miles to the east of that fixed by the Linguistic Survey 
and I no more maintain that the Survey figures are ri.g!;i.t than that the Census figii.res 
are wwong. From one point of view both, are right, and from, another both are wrono’* 
It is a mere ■ question of personal equation. When the,re is siicli a debatable ground 
between two languages, I find from experience that as a rule a speaker of one of these 
languages classes the speech of the debatable ground as belonging to the other. He 
naturally seizes on the points strange to him, and neglects forms with which he is 
familiar. For instance, near Bliatner there is spoken a mixture of Panjabi and E^ajas-: 
thani. The Panjabis say that it is Bajastliani, but the Bajputs say that it is PanjabL 
Another example turned up in the preparation of the Survey itself. While I wui.s 
working at Eastern Hindi Hr. (now" Professor) Steii Konow was simultaneously .working 
at Marathi. , Each -working independently, we finally met at the junction point where .the. 
curious mixed dialect called .HaPbi is spoken. From the point of vie-w of Eastern Hindi, 
,I .considered that, it ,was^ a form of Marathi. ; On the other .hand, Hr, Konow, looking .at 
it through Marathi spectacles, maintained that .it ...was a Lorin of Eastern: Hindi., . As- 
the last word remained wdtii me, the dia.lecfc appeared in the Marathi voliime ' of .the 
Survey, but if it hadtbeea put into^ the volume for Eastern' Hindi, I could not ..have: .said 
that, it .was wrongly placed., ; 

In the following aceouiit of , .the results of .the Survey, , I , simll, for the sake 
„ : Area to wMcii.tiie ^fo.iiowmg of completene.ss,. refer also .briefly to languages .of India that 
remarks apply. ; '.have not, fallen witliin its^ scope. These are mainly the- 

languages of Burma and of the Deccan. Of the former, a separate Survey ig 
now in progress, and it is far from my purpose to attempt to indicate its. 
results. But the languages of Burma are intimately linked with those of Tibet 
and Kortli-Eastern India, and it would be manifestly improper to leave them 
altogether out of consideration. The s'peeclies of the Deccan are Dravidmn and, similarly, 
they have congeners in northern India, and demand more tln%n a passing reference, I 
sliail deal first with the languages of the Austrie family, as they are probably the earliest 
forms of speech that have survived to the present day. Then I shall deal with those that 
came probably later into the country, —the Hravidiaii and the Indo-Chinese, — and finally 
with the tongues of Aryan origin, concerning the entry of which into India we can speak 
with some oerhiinty. 
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CHAPTER IL™-THE AUSTRIC FAMILY. , 

In tile year 1906 there appeared, in Brunswick a little hook by Pater W. Schmidt entitled 
® Me lion-Klimer-Volkers ein Bindeglied zwischen Volkem Zentralasiens und Austro- 
nesiens ^ which at once attracted the attention of students of language and of ethnology. 
The author’s researches into the languages known as Mon, Xhmer, and KhSsi had 
already established his reputation as a skilled and, at the same time, as a sober philolo- 
gist, and in this work new and far-reaching views, based on solid and wide learning, were 
enunciated. Those views up to the present time have not been seriously challenged. 
The Austeie Family Pater Schmidt here proved the existence of a great family of 

languages ..hitherto not recognized, which, although the 
languages composing it are spoken by a comparatively small number of people, is spread 
over an area wider than that occupied by any other . group of tongues. Its speakers are 
found scattered over Nearer and Further India, and form the native, population of Indo- 
nesia, Melanesia, and Polynesia, including Madagascar and New Zealand. It extends 
from Madagascar,, off the coast of Africa, to Easter. Island which is less than forty degrees 
from the coast of South America. . In the North, traces, of it were discovered .in Kanawar 
in the ■ Pan jab, „ and its southern limit included New Zealand. . West, of Easter Island , it 
covers the whole Pacific. Ocean, except Australia (including Tasmania) and a part of New 
.Guineas . . 

• This ‘ Austric Family,’ as, he named it, he divided into two sub-families, the ‘ Austro- 
Nesian ’ and the.' Austro- Asiatic.’ The former, included the languages of Madagascar, 
Indonesia, and. the, .islands, of the. Pacific, while the latter included languages scattered 
over Nearer. and Further India,. The annexed .map, based on that. in. Pater Schmidt’s 
work, shows th.eir respective ,localities. , , , , 
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The only Aiistro-Nesianf languages politically connected with India are SaMii, spoken 
Austro -Hesian. ^ by a tribe of sea-gipsies inhabiting the islands of the Mergui 

Archipelago and the adjacent parts of the Malay Peninsula, 
and Malay spoken in the same locality. These languages consequently did not fall 
N^ber of speakers in 1921. gphere of operations of the Survey, but on the 

margin will he found the number of .speakers recorded in ■ 
Total . 5,561 the Census of 1921. 

The Austro- Asiatic sub-family is riiueli more strongly represented in India. ■ There 

Austro-ABiatio. “ the great Mon-Khmer Branch spoheii in Further India, 

of which we have three representatives in Burma, i,ii the shape 
of Mon, an ancient literary language now spoken in Thaton and Imherst, and Palaiing 

and Wa,' less civilized languages spoken in' 
.Upper Burma. Khmer and a number of 
other minor forms of speech belong to Indo- 
China, beyond the Burma frontie.r. Among 
the latter, mention may be made of two 
languages spoken by wild tribes of Malacca, 
Like Kliiiier these .are spoken outside the limits of British 
to this branch 


Austro-Asiatie languages, 


Mon 

Stu'vey. 

Census of 1921 
189,268 

Palaung-Wa . . . 

. 

147,889 

Vicobarese 


8,h62 

Khasi 

177,293 

204,108 

Munda Branch 

. 2,S74,75S 

3,973,873 

Total 

, 3,052,046 

4,523,790 


Sakei and the Semang. 


Mcobarese also belongs 


and seems to form a connecting link 


the 
India 

between the Munda languages and Mon 

None of the above languages fell -within the operations of the Survey, but going 

north we come to Khasi, a Mon-Klinier language spoken , in 
the Khasi and Jaintia Hills of Assam. This was fully dealt 
-with in the Survey. Its standard dia.leet has .been, often described, and .moreover possesses 
a small literature with which it has been endowed by the local missionaries'. Khasi is 
more or less isolated alike from its cousins of Burma and from those of India, and has 
struck out on somewhat independent lines .apart .from Mon, Mcobarese, and .. Munda, 
■which vire' mutually, more closely .connected than anyuf them is .with . Khasi. . . IVith its 
three dialects of Lyng-ngam, Synteng, .and M^ar, in addition To the standard form of 

- speech, Khasi forms an island, of Mon-Khmer 
speech, left untouched in, the midst, of,, an 
ocean,' .of .Tibeto-Burman ',-lafig,uages.. '-"Logan' ■ 
was ' the first to, , suggest, ■ '.and , Kuhn:, , subse- 
.quently showed conclusively, .that .it unci the 
Mon languages , belong , to .a. common stiO,ck. ; 


Standard 
Lyng-ngam 
Synten'g 
Wir . 
Unspecified 


Survey fi,gur< 
,113,190 , 
.1,850 
■ 51,740.. 

, 7,000 
. . .8,.513 " 


■es. 


177,293. 


■ ''Totai. 

The resemblances in .the... .vocabularies of Khasi .and . of the .dialects, of the- Palaung- 
Wa group settle the question. But the resemblance is not only one of vocabulary. The 
constriietion. of the Mon and of the Khasi sentence is tiie same. The various 
component parts are put in the same order, and the order of thought of the speakers is 
thus shown to he the same. Like Mon and other members of the branch, and unlike the 
other Indo-Chinese languages by whicli it is surrounded, Khasi has no tones.* On the other 


" In Volume IT, page 7 of tlie Survey, I have stated that Ehasi, tliere spelt ‘ Shassi ' possesses toaes, but this was a mis- 
take due to the fact that at the time we possessed no satisfactory definition of wha.t s tone is. Maay words in KhSsi do end in 
a glottal check, and such a glottal cheek is called * the abrupt tone “ or ‘ the entering tone ’ in other Indo-Chinese languages. 
But this glottal check is, properly, not a tone at all. The word * tone ' should t»e confined to indicating the pitch or the 
change of pitch of the voice, and has no reference to the abruptness or otherwise with ^iihieh s word is nttererf. All the 
Austro-Asiatie languages, including Khasi, employ this glottal cheek, hut it is a distinguishing characteristic of all of them 
that none employs the true tones which indicate the meaning of a word by piich or change of pitch, bee J. B. A. S iSSC, 
pi^a 468= 
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Iiaiidj it differs from the other Mon-Khmer languages in possessing the so-called articles,., 
whicdi are wanting in other members of the branch, and in having grammatical gender. 
Here must leave the matter in the hands of the ethnologists. It will be interesting 
to . see if any connexion of tribal customs can be traced, and if the Mons or Palanngs 
still retaiii' survivals of the matriarchal state, of society which is so characteristic of the 
Khasis. ; The Palamigs, at any rate, trace their origin to a princess, and not .to a 
prince.' 

Lig Assam we .pass .to Central India, ., where we find the Mnnda languages 
Mwnda Langaages. ■ occiipyinff a strong position. The principal 

SuiTej. Cansus of 1921. t i 

. ; 3,537,328 3,503,215 of these, Kherwaii, With numeroiis dialects, 

. ■ 1,614,822 2,333,573 head-qiiarters at the north-eastern 

, , 406,524 624,506 

ss3,i86 447,863 , . ciicl of the plateau of Central India, blit has 

. . . . 79,m'8 137,309 . .Spread into, or, left survivors in, the plains 

,. . 20,327 21,655^ at its'foot. . It has many dialects, of which 

* iifS the best known are Santaii and Miindari At 

. .. , ..72,172 187,476 the Other, the nortli-west, end of the plateau, 

,13,697 Districts of , the Central,, 

. ^103,089 ■ ..168,441 ■ : , . ' ^ b • 0, 

. . . ., ,, ■; 85,833 33,066 , Provinces and in Mewar, we rmd another , 

• ' Miinda langnage, ,, Khrkn,^ which .is said to 

Totai.. , . 2,874,753 ,3,978,873 have two ,dialects,-~MTiwn,sl andHahlli, blit,.. 

as stated' above (p. 28), the latter is much. mixed with other forms ■ of .speech and is on 
the .verge of' disappearing .altogether The other, Miin da languages are less important. 
They, are spoken .in the, neighbomiiood of Kherwaii or to its South. The principal are’ 
Kharia,: Jiifmg, Savara, and. Cadaba, .and they are all more or less mixed forms of speech. 
Kharia. is raostly spoken in ,t,lie EaIlchi^ District of Chota Kagpiir, and lias all the 
ci'iaracteristics .of a language. that is dying out and is bei,iig superseded by an Aryan form, 
of speech. , ,' A,ryaii priiicip,les pe.rvade .its . gTanimatical striietiire and its vocabulary, .and, 
it. iS' jio,.: , longer , ,a .typical Mim,da language.. It. has,' been compared to a palimpsest, the 
original writing oii.:pdiieli .can .only with, difficulty be recognized. , ..Jiiahg is very, similar. 


IClierwarl 

Smitait 

Ifnn^Tt 


Bktimij 
Kor-wa 
Others 
Karktt' . 
Kharis 
Jashg 
Savara 
GadabS , 
UBspecified 


heme of its speakei^ is in the west of the Pachmarhi HiJis and in the Beta! District of the Central Provinces. 
KuikuB are mostly found in the Meighat Taink of Kilichpnr, whicii is geographically a part ofBetnl. 
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described miBei-al, or a newly described group of languages, should have the right to give 
it its name, and that that name should be employed by other students unless and until 
it lias been proved to be entirely false and misleading. Unfortunately this comity was 
not observed in the present ease. Twelve years later, Sir George Campbell, no doubt 
unwittingly, ignored the name already given by Max Miiller, and proposed to call these 
languages ^Kolarian’^ because, as he imagined, the word — a common tribal name 
of the Munda people, — was derived from an older form ' Kolar,’ which he apparently 
connected "with the Kolar District of Mysore in Southern India, and looked upon as 
identical with the Kaiiarese word meaning /thief.’ There is absolutely no 

foundation for this supposition, and this name ‘Kolarian’ is not only based upon a 
fantastic error, but is, in itself, objectionable as seeming to suggest a connexion with 


the wwd ‘ Aryan’ which does not exist. 

It is admitted that, with our present knowledge, it might be possible to suggest a 
better name than tliat given by Max Muller, and more than one such have been suggested ; 
but, so far as India was concerned, only two names were possible. Sir George Campbell’s 
authority brought ‘Uolarian’ into a certain vogue during the latter half of the last 
century ; but the word was so manifestly incorrect and misleading that I have had no 
hesitation in refusing to employ it, and in using the only name which students, in the 
ordinary comity of scholarship, should follow, by reverting to the name originally given 
by the discoverer of the group. 

The Munda languages belong to the class known as ‘ agglutinative,’ and exhibit the 
Q-enerai charaeter of the typical peculiarities of such forms of speech to an extra- 
Munda laaguages. ordinary degree. The only tongue with which I can compare 

them is Turki* I have already referred to Max Miiller as the first identifier of this group 
of tongues. Let me here quote what he says about the Tiirki language of Central Asia : — 

: It is a real pleasure to read a Turkish grammar, eyeii though one may have no Use to acquire it practi- 
cally, The ingeniotis ways in which the numerous grammatical forms are brought out,, the regularity which 
pervades the system of declension and conjugation, the transparency and intelligihility of the whole structure, 
must strike all who have a sense of that wonderful power of the human mind which has displayed itself in 
language . . . . . . . . . We have before us a language of perfectly transparent structure, and a grammar’ the inner 

wmrkrngB of wMch we can study as if watching the building of cells in a crrystal beehive. An eminent 
orientalist remarked, ‘ We might imagine Turkish to be the result of "the deliberations of some eminent society 
of learned men T but no such society could have devised what the mind of man produced, left to itself in the 
steppes of Taidary, and guided only by its innate laws, or by an instinctive power as wonderful as auy within 
the realms of nature.. . .. ........ . The most ingenious part of Turkish is undrmbtedly the verb. Like Greek 

and Sanskrit, it exhibits a variety of moods and tenses, sufficient to express the nicest shades of doubt, of 
surmise, of hope, and of supposition. In all these forms the root remains intact, and sounds like the keynote 
throngh all the modulations produced by the changes of person, number, mood, and time. But there is one 
feature so peculiar to the Turkish verb that no analogy can be found in any of the Aryan languages, the power 
of providing hew veihal bases by the mere addition of certain letters, which give to every verb a negative, or 

causative, or reflexive, or reciprocal meaning In their system of conjugation, the Turkish dialects can 

hardly be sui-passed. Their verbs are like branches which break down under the heavy burden of fruits and 
blossoms.®..' 

Nearly every word of the above applies with equal force to the Mnnda langimges. 
Agglutination in the Munda Suffix is piled Oil siiffix, till we obtahi words which, to 
languages. European eyes, seem monstrous in their length, yet which 


TAtt lEthnoloffy of India, J. A. S. E., vol. sxxv (1866), Pt. ii, Supplementary IV amber, p. 38. 
* ‘Lectures on the Science of Langujtgo % I, 354ff, 



word dcd means * strike/ and from it we get dcd-ocho-akan- 


posy ot S'peeclis for instance, my slave’s son was too often getting Iiimself entangled in 
affrays. The best idea of the ' enormous number of coinidex ideas wMch can thus be 
formed according to the simplest rules may be gained from the fact that the conjugation 
of the verb ' to strike/ in the third person singular alone, occupies nearly a hundred pages 
in Mr. Skrefsriid’s Santali CTrammar. 

Among other characteristics of the Munda languages we may mention the following. 
As in the Indo-Chinese languages, . final consonants are often checked, or pronounced 
without the offglide, thus forming what is often called by Cliinese scholars the * abrupt ’ 
or ‘ entering tone.’ Such consonants are as characteristic of Cantonese as they are of 
Munda, and are common, so far as I am aware in all the languages of the Mon-Khmer 
branch of Austro-Asiatic speech.’ ■ Aitliougli masculine and feminine nouns are distin- 
guished, there are only two. real genders, one for all animate and the other for all 
inanimate oljjeets, Kouns have three numbers, a singular, a. dual, and a plural, thf 3 
dual and plural num])ers heniig indicated by suffixing the dual or plural, respectively, of 
the third personal pronoun to the noun. Short forms of all the personal pronouns are 
freely used, in eacli case as verbal suffixes. The dual mul }>liiral of the first personal 
pronoun have each two forms, one including the person, a, ddre.ssed, and the other exeludiiig 
him. If, wh.en giving orders to your cook, you say, Mro shall dine at half past seven’, 
you must be carelul to use ale for Ave,’ not uho/i ; or else you will ijivite your servani- 
also to the meal, whieli. might give rise to awks^nrdiiess. As in .many other eastern 
languages, p;:irti(‘ipiai formations are used instead of relative pronouns. " Tlio deer wliich 
you Irnught yesterday ’ would be rendered ‘ the yesterday deer bought l^y you.’ Hoots 
are modified, in meaning not only by suffixes, but also ])y infixes, a.s in da~fa4 mentioned 
al)ove. Tlie logical form of a Muqda sentence i.s altogether differc.at from that of Aryan 
languages, and hence it is impossible to divide it into the prrts of speech with which we 
ai-e familiar, say, in English. The nearest thing that it luas to what Ave ca.li a. verb 
merely calls up an idea, hut is sinable to make any assertion. The final assertion is made 
])y one of the most characteristic features of Munda grammar, a particle known as ‘ the 
categorical aJ By its form, the sentence first unites the represented ideas into a mental 
picture, and then, ]}y a further effort, affirms its reality. In English Ave say 'Mohii 
came/’ A Santali would first call up a picture of Jolm. having come, and then, by 
adding tlie categorical a, would assert that this picture vauas a fact. Hence this a is not 
nsed in sentences that do not contain a categorical assertion, e.f/, those which in English 


^ See Dyer Ball, ‘ Cantonese Ma,de Easy Voeabulary 3rd Edition, Preface. As stated above (p. 33, Hote altbongh 
called tbe ‘ entering tone'’ is, pro ^rly apealnng, not atone at all. 
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■would contain a verl) in, the subjunctive or optative mood. Mimda, with what is really 
better logiCj relegates siihjiiiictive and relative to what may he called the incomplete verb 
in company with what are with ns participles, gerunds, and infinitives, and forms the 
only complete and real verb by the addition of the categorical a. 

As in the case of several other uncivilized or semi-civilized tribes, the names which 
STames of Mundi languages. give to many Mnnda tribes are not those by which their 

members call themselves, hnt those which we have adopted 
from their Aryan-speaking neighbours. Most of the tribes simply call themselves ‘men ^ 
the same word with dmlectic variations, Kol, Kora, K’o.r-kn (merely the plural of Knr), 
Hif, Htrl-kd (another plural), or Ho, being used nearly universally. The Indian Aryans 
have adopted in one case the word ' Kol’ as a sort of generic term for any of these 
non-Aryan tribes, and have identified the word with a similarly spelt Sanskrit term 
signifying pig, a piece of etymology which, though hardly in accordance with the ideas 
of European science, is infinitely comforting to those that apply it. The Baj of these 
Kols is a subject of legend over large tracts of the south side of the Gangetic valley, 
wheie not one sentence of Mnnda origin has been heard for generations. The name is 
perhaps at the bottom of our word ^ coolie,’ and of the names of one or more important 
castes which would indignantly deny their Mii^da origin. 






tefore describing tlie languages belonging fco tlie Tibeto-Cliinese languages, we must 


put clown as iiidepejident lamilies. Tliese are tlie liareii naiiiiiy and the Man nainiij- 
Neither is described in the pages of the present Survey. 

The Karen Family. 

Karen is a group of dialects spoken by members of the IiaTen tribe scattered over 
„ Soiitli Burma and the iieis'h.bouriim’ parts of Siamd Accord- 

Kai’en, ^ 

ing to tlie late Professor Terrieii de Lacoiiperie, they are 
pre-Chinese, and in that case may be eomiected with the "Ma]. ' biiiguai'e.'. ri> be presenriy 
described, with which I have iiiyse-f noted more than mie resemblance. Ii po>sibie 
also that they may lie distant relations of the Kirantl ianmiages spoken in tlie i-rniialaya, 
hut here the case must be left for further investigation liy the Liii«'iiisti.c Survey of 
Burma. Where so much doiiht exists, it. is hardly necessary to state that the Karens 
have been identified liy some wfith the lost Ten Trilies, and it is not actually impyssilile 
that they may have gathered some of their traditions from early Jewish colonists in 
Xortliern CTiin:u Prom Xortherii China they ap]iear to have luigrated to the neighbour- 
hood of Ava, whence, alioiit the fifth or sixth cejitnry ot our era, they came down 
southward and spread over the hills between the Irrawaddy, the Salwin, and the Me-n.am 

a.s far as the sealioard. I must leave to the 
Census cf 1921. Linguistic Survey of Burma the task of 

descriliing the various forms of Karen. They 
2 JO ,535 ai'® many in niiniher. Here it must l)e= 

34,488 sufficient to state that the most important 

forms are Kareimi, or Bed Karen, of the 
Total . 1,114,026 north, Pwo and Sgaw of the soiithj and 

Taimgthu. 


Karen 


Sgaw 

Pwo 

Taungthu 

Karenni 

Others 


The Man Family. 

es which have been provisionally classed under the name of ‘'Man* are 
China and Indo-China, although a few speakers are found in British 
ne ^ Man ’ is Chme.se and means a " Southern Earliariaii.* It is applied 
certain wild trilies inliahitiiig the mountainous tracts of Indo-China 
China bordering on it. Representatives of two of these trihe.s,— the 
. have turned up in the Southern Slam States an<l their languages have 

lieen recorded in the Census of 1931. These 
languages liardly eonceni India, but will no 
doulit lie dealt with in the Linguistic Survey 
of Burma. Puller information regarding 
Total . 591 them 'will he found in the Introduction to 

the Comparative Vocabulary forming Part 
II of this Volume. , . 

‘ The locality in which Karen i« spoken is shown in the map t'aeing pa^ 50. ‘ /• » 


Census of 1921. 
394 
197 








CHAPTER IV.-THE TIBETO-CHINESE FAMILY. 

Excepting the Austric, no great family of speeches is spoken over so wide an extent 
The Tibeto-Chineae Family. Eastern Hemisphere from Central Asia to Southern 

_ Burma, and from Baltistan to Pekin— as that formless, ever 

moving, ant-hoide of dialects, the Tibeto-Ohinese. The number of its speakers far 
exceeds those of the Austric, and even of the Indo-European family. So vast is the area 
coveied by it, and so apparently infinite is the number of its members, that no single 
so olai can hope to master the latter in their entirety. A few of them, such as Tibetan, 
Bumiese, Siamese, or Chinese, have been more or less thoroughly investigated by 
specia ists , of others we have only a few' "words, single bricks, each of which we have to 

■a ’e as specimens of an entire house ; while of others, again, we know only the names, 
or not even that. 

The fiist attempts at classifying this mass of languages were made by Brian 
Tbeir ciassifleation. Houghton Hodgson, cldTU'i'ti 6t vewTcthilo and his 

, „ , **1® foundation of all similar undertakings. 

Liosely following Hodgson came the enthusiastic and indefatigable Bogan, to whom we 
are indebted for much that relates to Burma and Assam. After him we find several 
WTiters, some like Mason, Cushing, Eorbes, or Edkins, armed with a practical mastery 

0 a portion of the field, and adding new facts to our knowledge, and others, trained 
philologists like Max Muller, Eriedrieh Muller, or Teriien de Lacouperie, who examined 
the matenals collected by the former, and did something towards reduoing- chaos into 
ou ei. Since then considerable progress has been made, and, if we confine ourselves to 
our immediate subject, the languages of India and the countries of the immediate 

iieiguourliood, it will be sufficient to record the work done by the late Professor Kuhn 

0/ Munich, Irofessor Conrady, formerly of Leipzig, Dr. Laufer and Professor Bradley in 
'‘11’ I'l*® brilliant band of scholars which adorns L’Eoole Erancaise 

1 X reme-Onent at Hanoi under the leadership of Monsieur Eiuot. Throuo-b their 

a ours a framework of classification bas been put together which is generally ^oepted 

)y scholars who are in a position to Judge its value. They have even succeeded in 
formulating phouertc rules that bridge over the differences between what are apparently 
toe most widely separated languages, and in suggesting theories to account for the or^; 

0 the tones which are so oharaoteristio of these forms of speech. In this way the oroukd 

^ as been prepared for the Linguistic Survey of Burma, which will, I hope, be well 
advanced before these words are in type. 

If there is one principle that is universally accepted in comparative philology, it is 
Principles of Classification. lang'imges innst be classed according to their grammars 

• -j -I 1 -I Vocabulary alone is but an untrustworthy euide Tf Vp 

udge by vocabulary, the Latinized Bn,glish of Dr. Johnson would have to be record" 
aBoH^noelan^age.and Urdu as Semitic or Eranian, whereas every L Ws tba 
Enghsh IS realty Teutonic and Urdu Indo-Aryan. The rule apphL IdS^blv S 
auguages like Sanskrit or Latin or English, which ham grammars, but what are we to do 

sue^h^whfoT m° grammar at all-forms of 

speech which mAe no distinction between noun, adjective, and verb, wMob have -o 

0 We ftefo VT’ composed of monosyllables that never 

change their forms P According to the ‘ Century Dictionary ’, grammar is ’ a systematic 
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account of the usages of a language, as ■ regards especially the parts- of ■ speech it 
distinguishes, the forms and uses of inflected words, and the combinations of words into 
sentences.’ Hence, to- answer the above question, we must either abandon our principle 
or enlarge our conception of grammar by omitting the word * inflected ’ from the-clefinition. 
We are thus thrown hack on the forms-aiid uses of words generally ; that is to say, ,, we 
are compelled to lay more stress upon a. comparison of, vocal>iilaries, and, as will he seen' 
siihsequeiitly, this will really bring us back to our principle. Tit)eto-Cliiiie.se, languages, 
like the Buddhists who .speak most' of them, liave passed through many birfclis. y They, 
too, are under the sway of harma. The latest investigations have slio'wn that in former 
existences they were inflected, with all the familiar panoply of prefix and suffix, and that 
these long dead accretions are still influencing each word in their vocaluilaries in its form, 
its pronunciation, and even the positicm wliicti it jcow occupies in a sentence. The 
history of a Tibeto-Ohmese word may 1)e compared to the fate of a iiumljtw of exactly 
similar stones winch a man threw into the sea at various places along the shore. One 
fell into a calm pool, and remained unchanged; another received a coating of mud ; 
which, in the course of cejituries, itself became a hard outer covering entirely concealing 
what was wdthin ; another fell among rocks in a stormy channel, and was knocked about 
and chipped and WTiiii au’ay Ijy continual attrition till only a geologist could identify it ; 
another was burrowed into Ijy tlie pliolas till it became a caricature of its former self ; 
another w^as overgrown by limpets, and then was so worn awmy and ill-treated by the rude 
waves that, like the grin of Alice’s Cheshire cat, all that remained wavS the merest trace 
clinging to the shell of its whilom guest. Laborious and patient analysis has enabled 
scholars to trace the fate of some vocables through all their different vicissitudes. Eor 
iiistance, no two w-ords can apparently he so different as rang and ^ma, both of ■which mean 
' horse, ’ and yet Professor Coiirady has traced the derivation of the latter from the 
■former, although all that has remained of the original in the Chinese is the 
tone of voice in which the latter is pronounced ! 

Tradition and com pamtive philology agree in pointing to iS"orth- Western China 
. ,, between the upper courses of the Yang-tse and of the 

Hoang-ho as the original home of the Tibeto-Chinese raced 
Further India and Assam have been populated by successive waves of Tiheto-Chmese 
invaders, each advancing in turn down the courses of one or more of the principal streams, 
the Brahmaputra, the Chindwin, tlie Irrawaddy, the Salwin, the l^Ie-nam, and the 
3t[e-khong, and driving its predecessors nearer to the sea-cuust, or into the mountain 
fastnesses which overlook the valleys. Philology, moreover, teaches us that the earliest 
Tiheto-Chinese immigrants must have found other races settled there. Amongst these 
■were certainly the IHon-lvhmers, and possibly alsc) tiie ancestors of the Ivarens and of 
those wild tribes of ludo-China, whose languages are grouped together in these pages 
under tlie title of ‘ Alan, ’ The AIon-Fhmers have already been dealt with. The Karens 
and the Alans do not fall within the limits of this Survey, hut will certainly he discussed 
at length in the Linguistic Survey of Burma now under consideration. They have, 
however, been briefly alluded to, for the sake of completoneiss in the preceding pages. 

The Tiheto-Chinese family of languages is conveniently divided into two .sub* . 

families^ — the Tlbeto-Burman and the Siamese-Chiriese. 
Two sub-families. Keithcr of these is fully represented in. t his Survey, A^carly 
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^ fcJee E. Kulm, ‘ Uebfv Hovkanft land 
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all the speakers of the latter, so far as tiiey 
are included in the Indian census returns^ 
to Further India, only a few niinor 
' ~T28^''^F’ dialects being found in Assam, where they 

’ fell into the Suiwey net. As for the Tibeto- 

. . , ^ 3 ily about a fiM 

mapnty of the speakers of these languages being inhabitants of Burma. 

The Tibeto-Burmai-s appear to have first migrated from their original seat on 

The Tibeto-Bnrmaiis. of Yaiig-tse and Hoang'-lio towards 

the head-waters of the Irrau’addy and of the Chhidwin. 
Two main Branches. Ihence, it is believed that some followed the upper course of 

the Biyimapiitra, the Sanpo, norti, of the Himahiya. and 
Tibeto-Himaiayan Branch. Peopled I ihet. A few of these Crossed the watershed and 

AsBam-Burmese Branch. they met and mingled with otiiers of the same ftmilv 

A..„ V,.,.,. « tk. * W.. 

1. , , „ a " of file river, near the urRQAnf - 


i ioeto-lJunufin 
Siamese Chinese 



, siuiese-chinesb; , ^ •■IS, 

•ste|is northward ill wave .after wave aloni;' the hills, leaving colonies in Liisliai-land, 
..Cachar, and even amongst their cousins, of Maiiijmr a.iid their ,mo,re distant relations of 
the f^aga Hills. Their descendants speak some ' .tliirt,y languages, all different, .yet alT 
cdosely connected, and classed together with . Meitliei as forming tlie Hiiki-Chiii group. 
Another of these waves entered Ydii-naii. They do not immediately. concern us, but- 
they are of more than ordinary interest, in that, a very aiieie'i'it .form of this speecli, 
known as Si-hia., now many centuries dead, has I:>eei.i preserved for us liy.a Chinese philo- 
logist, The particulars given liy him have Ijeeii made available to European stiKleiits liy ' 
I)r. Laiifer in ‘ T’ornig-pao.’^ Si-liia was spoken .on, the YortliAYest frontier of China, 
a^i'ul is the only ancient Tilieto-Biirmaii, langiiage with wliidi we are acquainted. Tlie 
modern representatives of this S'warm, are the Lcdos, most of wlioiii .are .found in Yilii-iian, 
tlioiigh a few stray tribes speaking Lolo ilialects can be found in eastern Burma. The 
main branch of the Chind-wiii-Irrawaddy swarm, the ancestors of the modern Burmese, 
ca3iitimied to follow- its liiie of iiiareli along the rivers, till it ultimately occupied tlie 
wdiole of the lower country, and founded .tlm^ capitals of Pagan and Pronie. Pinal ly, in 
quite modern times, another migTatioii of the Kachins has pressed to-wards the south, 
and their progress has been stopped only, by our oceiipatioii of ITpper Burma. That 
there is complete historical evidence for all that precedes cannot he pretended. 'Much oi” 
it deals -with prehistoric times. All that I have endeavoured to present Iia-s bee.ii the 
opinions wliicli I have based on a comj.)arisOii of local traditions with the facts, ascer-, 
tallied by ethiiology and philology. It iiiiist be, confessed, that some of .the steps have 
been taken with hesitation and upon doubtful ground. 

We are treading cm firmer .soil when we approach the next great iiivasio,n, — that 

of the speakers of the Sianiese-Chinese languages. These 
are represented in Britisli India, by one group, — ^tlie Tai. 
Chinese also lielongs to the same siih -family, but does not eoncerii us. Some authorities 
iiicdude, Karen in. this sub-family,, but the affiliation is at .present very doubtful, .. and 
as explained above, ^ pending the completion of the Linguistic Survey of Burma, I 
followed the Census of 1931 in classing Karen provisionally as belonging to a separate 
family. 

The Tais first appeared in history in Yuii-naii, and from thence they migrated into 
Upper Burma. The earliest sw’arms appear to have entered that tract about two thou- 
sand years ago, and -were small in number. Later and more important invasions w^ere 
midoubtedly due to the pressure of the Chinese. .V. great wave of Tai migration descen- 
ded ill the sixth century of our era fnmi the mountain.s of southern YiVn-iian into the 
valley of the Slnveli and the adjacent regions, and through it that valley liecame the 
centre of their politii*al potver. Early in the thirteenth century their capital was fixed 
at the present Miing Atau. Erom the Shweli the Tai or Sham, or (us the Burmese call 
them) Shan, spread south-east over the present Shan States, north into the present 
Khamti region, and, west of the Irrawaddy, into all the country lying betiveen it, the 
Ohiiidwin, and Assam. In the thirteenth century one of their tribes, the Ahoms, over- 
ran and conquered Assam itself, giving their name to the country. Hot only does 
tradition assert that these SIAiis of Ujiper Burma are, the oldest members of the Tai 
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Taij while these otliers call tliemselves -Tai i\rof, or Little iai. 

These earliest settlers and other parties from Ymi-naii gradually pressed southwards, 
dri¥ijig before them, as we shall see was also done by the Tibeto-Burmans in the valley of 
the Irrawaddy, the Mon-Klimers, but the process was a slow one. It was not until the 
fourteenth century of our era that the Siamese, or, as they call themselves, Thai, estab- 
lished themselves in the great delta of the Me-nam, and formed a wedge of Tai-speaking 
]}eopie between the dlon-KIimers ot‘ Teiiasserim and those of Ca 3 n]}odia, Tlie word 
' Siam,’ like ‘Assam,’ is but a corruption of ‘ Sliam.’ 

The Shaiis of Burma "were not so fortunate. Their pou'er reached its zcjiith in the 
closing years of the thirtcentlj century, and thereafter gradually declined. The Siamese 
and Lao de[)eiidencieH l)ecaiue a separate kijigdom under the suzerainty ol Ayutliia, 
the old capital of Siam. Wars with the Burmese kings and witli the Ohiiicse were 
frecpiient, and the invasions of the latter caused great loss. Tlie last of the Shan States, 
Moganng, was cojiqiiered ])y the Burmese king Alomphra in the middle of the eighteenth 
century, ])iit by tlie commencement of the scventeciith century Shhii history had already 
merged into tliat of Burma, and tlie Shan principalities, though they were always restive 
and given to frequent rebellions aiul to intestine wars, never succeeded in throwing off 
tlio yoke of the Burmans. 


To sum up the liistory of the liido-Chinese languages, so far as it relates to British 
Summary of the history of India. The earliest inhabitants of wlioin we have any trace 
the Indo-Chinese taguages. ancestors of the wild 

‘ Man ’ tril^es now found iji Trench Indo-Chijia cind in China iuoper, Avitli whom it 
is possible that tlic Karens of Burma may claim a distant relationship. Trom Indo- 
Kesia, in the South, came the Mon-Klimers, who occupied a large part of Purtlier India, 
including Assam. Subsequent invasions of Ti])eto-BLirmans have tlinist them hack, 
down to the seaboard, leaving a feAV waifs and strays in the highlands of their old homes. 
Of the Tibeto-Burman stock, one branch entered Til^et, some of whose descendants crossed 
the Himalaya, and settled on the southern slopes of that range. Others followed tlie 
course of the Brahmaputra, and even occupied the Garo Hills and Tippera. Others found 
homes in the Naga Hills, in the valley of Manipur, and the np2)er waters of the 
Chindwin and the Irra^raddy.* Prom the last-named, region swarm after swarm took a 
southern course. U)i route colonies were dropped in the Cliin Hills, wiience again a 
backwash has appeared in modern times in Lushai-land, Oachar and tlie neighbourhood. 
The rest of the swarms gradually forced their way down the valley of the Irrawaddy, 
where they settled and founded a comparatively stable kingdom. Pinally another group 
of Tiheto-Chinese peoples, the Tai, conquered the mountainous country to the East of 
Tipper Burma, and spread north and west among, hut not coiiqueiing, the Tiheto-Burman 
Kachins of the u^ipor eountiy. They also spread south and occupied tlie Mon-Khmer 
country between them and the sea, and their most important members now occupy a strip 
of territory running' north and south, with Burmese and, lower down, Mon speakers 
on their west, and Chinese and Annamese on their east. Annamese itself appears to have 
1,, I,,,!, mixed with Mon-Khmer and Oliinese that 

som<^ denbf,. 


' its correct affiliation is a 
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Isolating languages. 


TibetO"CLiiie.se exliiliit two ot' the three u'ell-hiKjWii diviriioi:.^ of iiaoiaii 

General ciiaraetei-isties of speech, tlie isolatiiiif, the iim'.R'liitiiiatijii;', aiid the ipflectillg’. 
the Tibeto-Chinese languages. i>oiil tllis li.st it is liot to he assi 0110(1 that ail isolatlllff 

laiiu'iiage is riece.^sirily in the earliest stage of its (leveloj)ment. All Tlljeio-Chiisese 

laiig‘uag- 0 s Avere once aggliitinativf*, but some of them, Chinese 

for Instance, are non' isolating'; tliat is to say, the old ravtixes 

and suffixes liuA'e been worn away and liave lost their sia-nilicance ; cA’ery Avord, wJndherit 

once had prolix or suffix, or hotli, or not, is now a ihouo.sa Iiahl(‘ ; and. if it is de.«i red 

to modify it in ^l^sp^■^ct to time, -pince, or other roiation, this is not ile-ne Ijv again adding a 

now prefix or a noAV suffix, hut by ('onifiounding with it, l.e., simply adding fo it, 

some new word Avhicli has a meaning fd' its oavji, and is not im*(>r|.<orated with tlie 

mam won! in any ivay. Jf(>r exaiii])l(*, tin* Chines(^ woi'd iinliia'iriag the idea (d* ‘ g(.d]ig * is 

Su'ii, and that indicating the idea <d* e(nri]rieTion is /i^uo, and if a riiinaman wishes 

to coiiA'ey the ■ idea of ‘he Avent,’ he says ‘he going com^iietion,* '7h7 %/ne /h/co. 

Even in Chinese, some of tliest; subsidiary words Avliicli modify tlm meaning of liie 

principal one have lost their signillcani'e as sejiarate vocabh.'s, and o:dy continue iii 

(existence as ]>reiixes or suffixes. This Itriags us to the agwlulinriting stage of langimue, 

ill A\iiich sentences are luiilt u|> of words united to formal parts, jn-etixes, suffixes, or 

iiifixes, Avhieh denote the relationship of eaidi to the other niemlters of the jdirase. 

, , , The (liilVrences, in kind and degree, lierween the A'arioiis 

Agglutinating languages. , ' - 

agglutinating languages are very great ; the variety ranges 
from a scantiness hardly supiudor to Chinese isolation, up to an intricacy \vlnch is almost 
incredible. 


T\e may take the fiai languages as examples of forms (jf speecli in Avhicli the 

agglutinative prii3ci})ie is shoAA'irig signs of superseding tlie isolating, Avliiie in the Tiheto- 

Eurman ta-mily it has practically done so, and but feAV of tlie affixes are cajiable of being 

used as Avords AA'itli independent meanings. They are agglutin.ative languages almost 

_ „ , in the full sense of the term. Tliere is one more stage Avhich 

Inflecting languages. 

Ave meet but rarely, and eA'eii then in sporadic instances, in 
lilieto-Chiiiese languages. In it tlie Avords n.sed as affixes have not only lost their 



original meaning, hut have liecome so incorporated Avitli the main word which they serv’e 
to modify, that they liave become one word Avitli it, and the tAvo are no longer capable of 
identification as separate AVords exc€‘pt by a process of analysis. MoreoA'er, the root 
AA'ord itself becomes lialde to alteration. This stage is knoAvn as the inflexional, and 
Sanskrit and the otlier Indo-European languages oiler familiar examples of it. 

Eefore proceeding further, it Avill ]>e useful to (piote the following general observa- 
Expression of abstract and tioiis which Avere made by tlie late Professor Eriedrich Muller 
concrete ideas. great Avork on (umiparative philology : — 

riie inaruier iu ivliicli piimitive conccpfions are foi’nied is of tlie gj'eatest iinpoi'tancc in influencing 
lliG fiirtlier development of a lungnage as a medium for expressing liuman thought. Things may be coueeired 
in their concrete cntii'ety, or tliey may be sub-divided into their dilfei'ent components, which rme then cJassifled 
according to ceitain characteiisties, and conceived as more abstract ideas. In the former ease the language 
dues not proceed i urthor than to intuition ; in the latter it deA’^elops abstmet conceptions and ideas. 

The languages belonging to the former class are, it is true, rmy picturesquo and poefioal, pc^seBSing an 
extraordinarily large stock of conci-ete and ehAracteristic terms for individual things j but they are quit© unfitted 
for acting as mediums of lixgber thought, .not being able to denote nb&traofe id-efte free from all, accadentad 
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properties. TMb liDgiiistio tenclency, in its tTirn, influences tlie mind, so that it becomes unable to porform 
tbe liigber acts of tbinking by means of abstiuet ideas. , - 

There are many languages which possess woixls to denote the varieties of different animals, but have got 
no word foi' animal. They are able to distinguish the vaidous modes of sitting by means of distinct picturesque 
terms, but the simple idea rio sit ’ cannot find expression. Such languages have no proper comprehension of 
form, and are qiiite unfit f 01’ the classification and combination of ideas. The pi’incipal reason is that they do 
not possess paxhicles, that is, -words with a wider meaning, which support the act of thinking like algebraic 
formulas. When such languages are forced into modem couceptions, as, for instance, in translating the Bible 
they are at once overcome by the substance ; they conceive as substance what we conceive as form. 

The deficiency of such languages is, to no small extent, due to the fact that they do not possess a real 
verb, the -w’hole expression starting from substantival conceptions.^ 

All tlie Tibeto-Cliinese languages once belonged to the class just described, altliougli 
some of those which have developed a literature, like Chinese, Siamese, and Tibetan, 
have overcome the difficulty of not possessing a real verb, and are now able to express 
abstract ideus. Eut most of those with which we are now concerned, and especially 
the Tiheto-Eurmanj are still in the stage of being able easily to express only concrete 
ideas. Many of them, for in.stance, do not possess a general term for so simple an idea as 
‘man,’ but have to use their own tribal name instead. They can speak of an 
Englivshman, a Singpho, a Mande or Garo, and an xlrleng or Mikir, hut they have no 
word for ‘man’ in the abstract. Again, Lushei has nine or ten words, at least, for 
different kinds of ants, but no word for ‘ant ’ generally. 

The words denoting relationshijj and parts of the body are the results of an abstrac- 
tion. A father in the abstract, who is not the father of any particular individual, 
is an idea which requires a certain amount of reflection; and such words are, 
accordingly, hardly ever used alone in the Tibeto-Burman languages, hut are (with 
few exceptions) always preceded by a possessive pronoun, or a noun in the genitive 
case. We find ‘my father,’ ‘thy mother,’ ‘his hand’; but ‘father,’ ‘mother,’ and 
‘hand’ are not used by themselves. Most Tibeto-Eurmans would he sadly put to it 
to translate literally .such a sentence as ‘the hand posse, sses five fingers.’ The 
possessive pronoun of the third person occurs, of course, much more frequently than 
those of the first and second j^ersons, and it has in several languages lost its proper 
meaning, and has become a hare meaningless prefix, used with all nouns when they are 
employed in an abstract sense. I have referred to this process in some detail, as it 
well illustrates how, as the need for the use of abstract nouns grew with the progress 
of civilization, it has been supplied in a very simple w^ay in a large class of languages. 
We have evidence of every stage of the process, and we meet instances of it in tracts so 
wide apart as the Hindukush and the Chin Hills. ^ 

Similarly, the Indo-Chinese verb has grown out of a noiiiq—another example of the 
development of the abstract from the concrete. The simplest Tibeto-Eurman form of 
‘ I go ’ is the concrete idea of ‘ my going.’ ‘ I went ’ is ‘ my-going completion,’ and on 
this system has grown the entire conjugation of the neuter verb which we find in Tibeto- 

‘ It would be more coiTcct to say that these languages possess neither noun nor verb, hut a ‘ something ' which is 
neither noun nor verb, and which can be used for both. There is no word in English capable of denoting exactly what 
this indefinite ^ soi&etbing is, and the nso by Miiller of terms borrowed from. European gi'ainmatical terminology ha,s misled 
more than one soboiar. 

_ . * All agglutinative languages do not form absti'aot nouns in this way. For instance, in some l\ielanesian speeches, 

' , 'in -wbicJi a siraiiai’ s-tate of affairs exists, a special termination is employed which gives a purely abstract meanino’. 
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Biirman gT’ammars. On tlie other hand * I beat him ’ is by-me his beating/ which we 
at once see can represent either an active (I beat him), or a passive (he is beaten by me) 
expression. This explains the statement we so often see that these languages possess no 
passive. They have no voice at all, either active or passive, because they have no real 
verbs, 

A prominent characteristic of most Tiheto-CInnese languages is that they possess 

significant tones. In this thev differ from the Mon-Khmer 
languages viiieh have none. So characteristic are they of 
Til)eto-Cliinese that some writers have proposed to group the whole family under the 
title of ® Polytonie,’ a classification which is false, for some Tiheto-Ghinese languages 
(such as Western Tibetan) do not possess any significant tones at all The number of 
tones varies from language to language, e.g., Siamese and Cantonese have each six, 
while Burmese has ljut two ; l)ut, wherever they occur, they are of the utmost import- 
ance for intelligibility. The essential element of a tone is that it must be significant, 
that is to say that, without it, the word with w*hich it should he used, has some other 
meaning or has no meaning at all. If we write such a word, a sign to indicate the tone 
with which it is pronounced is just as important as the letters with wliich it is written. 
If we do not indicate the tone in writing, we might just as well in Englisli write ‘ ca ’ 
and leave the reader to discover whether we mean * cab ’ or ‘ cad ’ or ‘call ’ or ‘ cam ’ or 
‘ can ’ or ‘ cap ’ or ‘ oar ’ or ‘ cat.’ ITiifortunately, in writing such Tiheto-Chinese words, 
not only does the method of indicating tones differ from language to language, hut for 
many languages no attempt is made to indicate them at all. In the latter case writing 
without tone-marks shows only a portion of the language. We know a part of each 
word, hut not a single complete word. If w'e take another example, this time from 
Siamese, we may take the word often wTitten md, hut this means nothijig unless we 
give it a tone. We then learn that 
means ‘a horse,’ \md means ‘beautiful, 


come,’ while ^}tid means ‘ soak,’ “\ md. 


-ma means 

’ md ^md means ‘ados:.’ 


In this Avav "V 


ma 


\wid ~-md is ‘ the beautiful horse comes,’ but without the tone-marks it might signify 
half-a-dozen altogether different ideas. We could not tell if it was a horse or a dog that 
was beautiful oiv was coming, or if it was coming or soaking, or if it was a horse belong- 
ing to a dog, or a dog belonging to a horse, or if the dog was soaking the horse, or the 
horse w’as soaking the dog. A tone is essentially an acoustic pitch or change of pitch. 
A word pronounced on a high pitch means one thing, oji a low pitch means another, on 
a rising pitch another, and so on. Amiamese is one of these languages, and we need not 
he astonished that the first missionailes wlio heard it cojupared it to the twittering of 
birds. All the same, a tone has nothiiig to do with stress or length or alu-uptness, with 
wliich we are more familiar in European languages. It is a matter of 2)itch and pitch oiily, 
and affects every word in a language, and (with certain exceptions) each j)articular wnrd 
always in the same way. The wnrd for ‘come,’ for instance, is in Siamese ahvays —mai 
with a mid level tone, and never with any other tone, whatever he its collocation ni the 
sentence.^ This is not the place to discuss the question of the origin of tones, nor, 
indeed, has it yet been finally decided* Suffice it to say that in old days, the ])articular 
tone taken by a word largely depended on its initial consonant, and that Lepsius long 

* The quostioii o£ the best method for indicating tones is discussed more fullj in the lairoduotion to the Ooiupsratiye 
Tocabulai'y forming Part II of this Volume. ^ , ... . 
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ago suggested, and his arguments have been powfiilly supported by Professor Conrady, 
that tones are often due to the disappearance of prefixes. In a dissyllabic word composed 
ot a prefix plus a root, the accent was strongly on the root. The natural tendency was 
lor the unaccented prefix gradually to wear away, and, instead of the accent, which, as 
the word was now again a mono.syllable, could no longer exist, the tone was given to the 
woid as a kind of compensation, indicating the former existence of the disanneared 
prefix. It follows that where prefixes are still used there is the less necessity for\ones 
I Hus, Chinese and Siamese, which have no prefixes, have many, while Burmese, which 
USO.S prefixes more freely, has only two, and these are not used with every word manv 

Ti'^^to-Ohinese languages of Assam and’upper 

^SofW W "Tt’ agglutinative languages, we notice a simL 

paucit, of tones. II e rarely hear of more than one or two, although it must be con- 

sutL “'formation on the 


Tibeto-Ghinese languages, and also Mon-Khmer and Munda, have another iieculi 

and ’’•! ‘the entering tone,’ though 

properly speaking, it is not a tone of any kind.' It eonsisti 

^ m the abrupt conclusion of a word by a sudden check, anc 

'ts effect from the staccato sound of the Englisl 
usa . . ,t is difficult to describe its nature without the use of tfe 
onetios, and I therefore content myself with explaining that M e 
'4- 1 • ^ ^ vowel, it IS said to be distinguished by a ‘ giottal chech ’ wln'lo 

1 . .It ends m a consonant, that consonant is said to be deprived of its off-o-licie pL • ' 
one hrnguage vith another we spp fliof fLo i i i irv Comparing 

T 1 latter often leads to the former flifi 

Lushei m.', an eye, with a final consonant wanting the off-nffide becomes r - 

The order of words is not a distinguishing feature of tiie Tibeto-Chinese lancua-es 
Order of Words. as a whole. There must have once been a time when tMs 

. t, , “'■'1®'' ''ot feed iis it is at pre.sen With the disan™,,. 

anee ot lu-eflxes and suffixes the want was felt of some method for defining tlmfSn' 
which each word bore to its neighbour in the sentence. This was nartW it,! 1 i 
Its position, hut the different groups did not all adopt the .same sy tem' ^ ^ 7 

arranged Its words in the order of thought followed by its members , 

thought dittereil from group to <.roun Wo 17 ‘inti this order of 

western langUfiges. A Semitic sneiker think r ' i r ** T differences in more 

it. so that, say,:n Arab t^^^s Join foes 

first of the actor and of the actio.; slIrboInlSf’T'fb 

thought in a sentence throws considerable light on thl Jentality cf ® 

the speaker belongs. The Arab thinks first of what has to be do 

the agent, while the Indo-European first selects his ac-eui- 1 ^ “rgeutly of 

do The Siamese-Ohinese fo^es. to 

verb, object, with the adjective following the noun qualified wS i, 7" 

; ' ‘ See Footnote to p. 33, " ~~ 
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following tile noun. Again in the Tai‘ grou]), as in Moji-Klimer and Mcobarese,- the 
genitive ease follows the noun by which it is governed, while in Tibeto-Biirman and 
■OMnese, it precedes it. 

In the preceding pages I have discussed the general question of the Tibeto-Burman 
and the Siamese-Cliiriese peoples and languages in the order, so far a.s it is known to us, 
=of their appeamnce in. history. I now proceed to describe in detail the languages of each 
of these two sub-families, and for this it wi,il })e most convenient to hegin, not with 
'Tibeto-Biirman, but with the, for India-, less important Siamese-Cliinese. -The way will 
then be left clear for the consideration at leiigtli of the more intricate grouping of 
'Tibeto-Burman. 





CHAPTER ¥.-THE SIAMESE^CHINESE SUB-FAMILY. 


Survey. Census oM92i. The toiTOer mcliides Uhinesej and, as 

Smitic Group . . ... r27,527 explained ahove/ perhaps Kareiniieitlier of 

Tai Group , . . 4,205 926,33-3 /. . \ } . J 

which IS dealt with in the oiirvey. Chinese 

Total . 4,205 3,053,862 . , i e t> i t t 

Chinese iiowhere a vernacular oi Jiritish India, 

sinitie Group. althougli natives of the Flowery Land are 

Census of 1921. foimd in nearly every large oitv as iiierchants,. 

127,527 leather- workers, carpenters, cane workers 

and the like. In Rangoon and Upper Rurina there are considerable communities, but all 
are temporary immigrants, wlio are eitlier niercliants that have come by sea, or else 
peojilefrom Yun-nan. 

The Tai race, in its different branches, is beyond all question the most widely spread 
„ . of any in the Indo-Chinese Peninsula, and it is certainly the 

mo.st numerous. Its members are to be found*from Assam to 
far into tlie Chinese Province of Kwang-si, and from Bangkok to the interior of Yun-nan. 
The liistory of its migration from Yiin-nan into southern Indo-China has been already 
brieffy described.- It remains to considei’ tlie various forms of speech used by the nations 
of which it is composed. 

Seven languages of the Tai grou]) were recorded in the Census, — Siamese, Lao, Lii, 
Tai Group. Kliiin, Lay 6, Shan, and Lhamti. Of these. 


Siamese 

Lao 

Lii . 

Khun 

Daye 

Shan, 

Ahom 

Khainti 



Map indicating the localities in India 
in which Siamese -Chinese languages are spoken 
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Shan proper is spoken ail over the Slian Statesj both /Biitisli and Chinese^ as fai 

north as llo^'aimg', and. .also in the coiiiitr? to their north- 
west. , It has a nortliem, a soiithem, and a Chinese .dialect, 
the last having a slightly different written .characters which,, like- all the other Shin 
alphabets, is borrowed from Burmese. The word “Shan/' or, a,s sounded, Slim i/’ is 
the Burmese pronunciation of “ Sham,” wliicli is the correct form, - and .which reappears 
ill t,he final syllable of “ Assciiii.” As this Survey did not cover tlie Sliaii States, the only 
■example of the language across -wliicli it came, was tlie Alton dialect spoken .liy some 20b 
-iramigrauts to Assam. These will be me:ut.ioiied again lower (lowii.. ' 

In the. year 1228 a.d., Just about the time wlien Kublai Kliaii hvas establisliiiig 

liin.iself ill China, a Sliaii tribe, the Alioms, ©.iitered the 

A-l^. QTO.t 

country now called Assam, -where tliey settled and to which, 
'tliey ultimately gave.th.eir name, ‘ Alioiu ' being but a va, -riant proiiuiiciatio,ii of ' Asam/ 
'They gradually established their power, which reached its culminating point in. their 
victory over the Kachaiis of .Bimapiir i.ii 154,0. This made them master-s of . the 
whole of the Assam Valley, and they continued to rule tlieir territories with vigour 
a, nd success up to the end of the seventeenth century, wlien they became infected witl! 
Hinduism. They lost their pride of race, their habits changed, and *' instead of being 
like barbarians, but mighty ICsliatrlyas, they became, like Brahmans, powerful in 
talk alone,' They gradually declined in strenutli, and Assam, after bfdiig first cou'- 
Cjuered liy the Burmese, was finally annexed liy the British in 1821.. . So coni”- 
pletely Hindiiized did they ])eco.rae before their, final fall, that tlieir language- has 
been dead for centuries, ami is now known, only l>y a i'ew jaiests u-bo luive remained 
faitliful to their old traditions. Ahoni is an old form of tl,u; language whieli ultimately 
became Shan, and it is of great importance for the study of the mutual relationshi]) of 
the various Tai languages. 

It is curious that, in spite of their long domination, the Alioins have left so few 
traces of tlieir iniinence on the languages of the Assam Valley. They appear to 
have been thronghoiit few in number, and, as tlieir rule extended over various tribes 
speaking different forms of speech, the necessity of a lingua franca soon became apparent. 
This could only have been either Ahom or .Assamese. The latter, being an Aryan 
language, possessed the greater vitality, and its use was no doubt encouraged by the 
Hindu priests who acquired influence over the ruling race. That influence alone 'would 
not have been sufficient, for we shall see Iiow in IManipur, where Hinduism was 
enthusiastically accepted, the i>eople have still retained tlieir langnage, although the 
Brfihmans have had to invent a written character in which, to record it. Although the 
Ahoms have left so few traces on the language of Assam, they have nevertheless 
laid tlieir mark upon its literature. One of the few Aliom words used at the 
pres(3nt day is bumiiji, 'the store of instruction for the ignorant,' as they called 
history, and it is to them that Assam owes the historical sense which, created the series 
of; chronicles, still called by their old foreigii name, that are the piide of its 
literature."' 

'When Moga-img was conquered liy Aloinphra, a number of Shans migrated north, 
and settled here and there in the country round the u]>per courses of the 





were counted in the operations of this Survey. The Tai-rongs were enshwed by 
diis e??- and ail, or nearly alb ■^'^ow speak Singplio, the laiigmge of tlieir 
A few of them, together witli the Phaldals and the Noras, speak a Sliaii 
iifering little, if at all, from Khamti. 
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Tibeto- Hi malayan 
Kortb Assaiu 
Assam -Biirmest' 


Survey. 

399,742 

36,910 

1,543,055 


Census o£ 1921. 
440,363 
80,482 
11,438,266 


ToTAIi 


1,980,307 11,969,011 


We have seen that the TihetO'-Burmaii people first ot all split into two Ijrariclies, 

Brandies of the Tibeto- i'iorth and west aloiig the valley of the Saiipo intc- 

Burman Sub-Family. Tibet, and the other remaiiiijig on the soiitli side of the 

Himalajni to populate Assam and Burma. So early an etlndcal diidsion imtii rally leads 
us to expect a corresponding division of languages, and siicli indeed is the case. 
Philologists have hitherto di vided the Tiheto-Biirmaii sulniamily into two main branches, 
the Tibeto-Himalayaii, and the Assam-Biirmese or Loliitic. To these we must add 
third, miscellaneous groii]), which, for the sake of convenience, we may call the North 
Assam Branch. So far as up to the present has been ascertained, this last occupies an 
intermediate position between the two others, and is spoken by triljes whose aiieestors 
appear to have migrated thither mdepeiuleiitlj, and at different times, from tlie original 

nidus of the Tiheto-Burinan race. On the 
margin I give the number of speakers 
recorded for each liraiich in this Linguistic 
Survey and in the Census of 1921. For the 
Assam-Biirmese Branch the Survey figures 
are much less than those of the Gensus, as the former did not cover anything like the 
whole Assam- Burmese area. Accessions of territory, or a widening sphere of political 
interest, accounts for the large number of speakers of the North Assam branch recorded 
in the Census. 

This division of the Tibeto-Burmaii languages is not, however, so simple as it 

Mutual reiatiousMp of the ^eems. Tte questioii. is considered in detail on pp. lOfE. of 
three branches. Volume III, Part i, of this Survey, and here it must suffice 

to give the broad results so far as wn have been able to ascertain them. The most 
northern representative of tlie Tibeto-Hiinalayan Branch is Till etan, and the most 
southern representative of the Assam-Burmese Branch is Burmese. BetAceen them lie all 
the other Tiheto-Burman languages. The two extremes are connected along tAvo distinct 
linguistic chains. The eastern chain consists of the Kachin and Lolo forms of speecJj, 
which coimect Tibetan directly with Burmese. The western chain is at first a pair of 
chains each beginning in a different locality, but joining together low^er clown, like tlie 
letter Y. The joint chain then goes on and ends again in Burmese. The eastern limb 
of this Y begins Avith the miscellaneous forms of speech Avhich make up the Noith 
Assam Branch and continues through dialects of the Naga Hills into those of the Bodo 
and Huki-Chin groups, Avhere it meets the other, western, Hmh. The latter begins 'with - 
those dialects of Tibetan Avhich have crossed the Himalayan Avaterslied from • the Nortli 
and haA^e oocu])ied the southern face of that range. These also lead us into B^o and 
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pr'"iimiiis often liave a dnal in addition, to tlie ordinaiy plural, and dooMe sets of tbe cliial and plural of the 
first person, one including and the other excluding the person, or pei'sons addressed ; there is in many dialects 
a tendency to distinguish the person of the subject by adding pronominal suffixes to the verb, so that a kind of 
regular conjugation is effected, and so forth. 

In such charactei'istics tiie dialects in question have struck out lines of their own, in entire disagree- 
ment with Tiheto-Burman, or even Tiheto- Chinese, principles. They have accordingly hecome modified in 
their whole structure. It is difficult to help inferring that this state of affairs must be due to the existence of 
an old heterogeneous substratum of the population, which has exercised an influence on the language. That 
.dd population must then have spoken dialects belonging to a different linguistic fainily, and the general modi- 
fu-atifin of the inner structure of the actual forms of speech must he due to the fact that the leading pu’iuciples 
of tliosc old dialects have been engrafted on the-languages of the tribes in question. Now it will he observed 
that all these features in which the Himalayan dialects differ from other Tibeto-Biirman languages are in 
thorough agreement with the principles prevailing in the Munda forms of speech. It therefore seems probable 
that Mundas, or tribes speaking a language connected with tho.se now in use among the Muxulas, have once 
lived in the Himalaya and have left their .stamp on the dialects there spoken at the present day. 

The non-Tibeto-Burman characteristics mentioned above are seldom found together in one and the same 
iorm of speech, and some of the dialects under consideration have few if any traces of them. On the other 
hand, some of these features, such as the distinction between an inclusive and. an exclusive plural of the fiivst 
personal pronoun, have penetrated ratich further and are, e.g., found in the western dialects of Tibetan. If w'e 
consider only the formation of verbs, the moat interesting feature of Tibeto-Burman languages, it will be 
found that Hodgson’s^ classification into non-pi'ouominalized and pronominalized languages holds good for the 
entii’e field of Himalayan philology. We shall therefore adhere to it in the ensuing pages and consider the 
Himalayan dialects under two different headings, non-pronominalized and pronominalized, dialects. 

The latter group we shall further subdivide into two sub-groups, one eomprisiug several dialects spoken 
in the east of the valley of Nepal, and the other consisting of some foi’ms of speech found in Kumaun and 
further towards the We.st. 

The JS'on-pronomiiialized dialects are spoken in Central and Eastern Nepal, and 

further to the East, in Sikkim and Bhutan. 

Non-pronominalized Himalayan Iianguages. . , i? i . -xx , , 

As most ot them are spoken in Nejial, the 
statistics given on the margin are necessarily 
incomplete, for the numbers given represent 
only those speakers (mostly soldiers in our 
Gorkha regiments or immigrants to Dar- 
jiling) who were found in India Proper. 
The hulk of the speakers, who reside in 
Nepal, is altogether omitted from considera- 
tion. On the other hand, thanks to the 
kindness of the Nepal Government, the Survey has been supplied with very complete 
specimens of most of these languages, and it is possible to give fairly good accounts 


Census of 1921, 


Gurung , 

Mumi . 
Sunwar . 
Nagavl - 
Newari ■ 

Edng or Lepcha 
Others > • 


100,236 


Total 
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certain that in all these languages .the, Mimda characteri'^rit's were much stronger 
two or thretv centuries ago tliaii they are now. , 0.ii the other hand we .also see in these 
iion-pronominalized laiigiia.ges links connecting tiiem with the Bodo iTroiip. Whether 
they are iiatiirally inlie.Fe:i.it i,n the languages or liave been horrow^ed from the iioiglil tour- 
ing languages 'we do not know, but, either iray, it is the presence of these links uhich 
cause the Himalayan languages to form tlie western .liml) „ of „t!ie, letter Y a-lliided to 
on page 53. 

The head-quarters of (:fn.rimg, Miinixi, Simwar, Magarl, and Kew'ari are iir Yepal, 
and most of the speake,rs recorded for the Survey 'were found in Idarjiling and the, 
iieigliboiirhood, wiie.re they f(.)rmed ax.i ox'erflow' from that eoiintry. Elsewhere in British 
India, the speakers wer(3 elii.efiy found in Gorkha regiments. Only o'iie oi:' tliem, Yewfirl, 
lias any literature. Before tlie Gurkha invasion tJie Yewars 'were th,e riiliiig race O'f .the 
country, and the name of tlie tribe is only another form of tlie word. ‘Kepa,!.’ .Yewaii 
was thus the state languau:e of the country until the overthrow of the Xewar (lynasty in 
1769. Buddhism was introduced into Y'epal a.t a very early <late, ajjd, thougli Sanskrit 
aecompai'iied it as the lana'iiagi" of sacred liooks, Ycwsrl also s<iOii became used for 
literary purposes. Host Xewar Inijoks are5 commentaries on, or translatioiis (hi Sa.iskrit 
B'uddliist Avorks. current in 'Xepal, hut from the fourteenth ee'ntui-y inseriptioiis in the 
language hegau to a'p[)ear, and we laive other survivedis rathe sha])e of rndiguiious dietion- 
aries, gramma-i’s, and dram title works with stage direetioi'is hi Xewtirl. The oldest X’eAvari 
hook w’itli which, uu a, re aef|uaintecl uus ivritten in tlm l-ltii century, and is a historical 
account of the cdiief events in Nepal from a.u. 1050 to 13.SS. llie language has an 
alphabet of its own and has received some study from ilassian and. tlerman scliolars, 
lu'it the only Englishman vdio has exainhied it was I'T(,algson, and tnani .he did not give 
it any s})ecial atteiition. 

Another interestisig language of this group is Xiong or, as tlie X"epal(*se nickname .it, 
Lepcha. It is the princi|.)ai langmigB of Sikkim, and lias an alphabet of its oavu 
and a literature which is said to consist mainly of works on Buddhist theology and 
connected subjects. As it is spoken within easy reach of Darjiling it has attracted 
the attention of English sc]H.>lars, and lias been provideid rvith a. grammar and dictionarv 
rvritteii on Euro|.>eaji lines. 

In the Pronominalized group tlie influence of tlie ancient Honda language is 
Pronominaiized Himalayan far more apx>arent. In all of them we notice the character- 
languages. of suffixing personal pronouns to the 'verii to 

indicate not only the subject but also, often, tlie direct and indirect olijects. When 
a Limbu wishes to say ‘ I strike him,’ he turns Isoth the ' I ’ and the ' him’ into .suffixes 
added to tlie verb. ' Strike ’ is hip, " him ’ is -tu, and ' I ’ is -na, so he says hlplum/, which 
it will he remembered is exactly parallel to the Santali example given on page 37. Some 
of the languages of this group follow the ^Hundii system of counting the higher numbers 
in tu'eiities. Only two follow the Tibetan system of eouiiting by tens, and the rest have 
emliarrassed comparative philology by horroAx-ing the Indo-Aryan nu.mera]s. In Tibetan 
and the languages allied to it there is a complicated system foi- expressing pronouns. 
But the various forms are due to the exigencies of etiquette, and each implies a 
different degree of politeness, just as in many other oriental languages Ave hear such 
expressions as Ahis poor slave* used instead of an uncompromisingly egotistical Hd 
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Western Pronominalized Himalayan Group, 

Survey. Census of 1921 
I\"ancliiiti . , , 2,995 

Chainba Lahuli . . 1,387 

Biinao and Eangloi . 2,987 

JS:aTL§sId . . 980 539 

ITanaun , . . 13,099 22.09ft 


herej— in Kanaiiri and a neig 
dialect, — that we find tlie checj 
consonants to which reference ha 
been made. The most important 
languages is the Kanauri (also 
Kanawari) spoken in Kanan-ar, 
seveidy miles nf)]-th-ca.sl- (d Simla, 
receio'ed some shidy, and ha.s he 
a giitiuniav and I'l vo'cahiilarv \ y ] 
liUropcans or compiled under thei 
agemejit. Parts of the Eible have 
translated into it. Kanashi is •; 
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But in these pronominalized languages, though there is great vaiiatioii of pronominal 
forms, this is based on an altogether different principle. Exactly as in Munda, there are 
three forms indicating number,— -a singular, a dual, and a plural,— for each person, 
and for the first person we have ex-en greater dwersity, there being separate duals 
for ^ I and thou,’ and ‘I and he,’ and plurals for ‘I and you,’ and ‘I and they.’ 
In some of the Western dialects we even find xvhat might almost he called instances 
of borrowing of Munda xvords, and a relic of Munda or Mon-Khmer pronunciation in the 
checked final consonants xx'hich have lieen described on pages 37 and 48. 

As stated above, these pronominalized languages fall into two groups, an Eastern 
and a Western, xvhich, so far as the materials axarilable shoxxg are separated from each other 
by a comparativelv wide extent of country. The Eastern group is coiifined to Eastern 
Kepal and the neighbourhood, --the so-called ‘ Kiraiit ’ ^ country, owing to xvlileli tliey 
xx’ere appropriately named by Hodgson, ^ the Kiranti Dialects.’ As they all inluPoit this 
tract figures are available for only a fexv of tliem, and these refer only to settlers 
in Darjiling and thereabouts and in no xxny indicate the true numbers of the speakers of 

these forms of speech. I therefore omit 
all figures in the list given on the inargin. 
Those curious in the matter can refer to the 
incomplete figures gHen in Apj>endix I 
(p. 392) . All these languages have been 
described by Hodgson, some very briefly, 
and others,— especially Dhlmal, Bahing 
(a Elianihu dialect), and Vayii,- — ^at coiisider* 
able length. Limbu has a full modern 
grammar from the pen of Colonel Senior, but 
regarding the rest, imictically nothing is knowii ])eyond tlie materials collected by 
Hodgson and the subsequent information collected for the Linguistic Survey. 

We know more about the Western Grroup of tlie pronominalized languages, as they 
are all spoken in British India. They possess all the Munda characteristics that 

distinguish the Eastern Group, and it is 


Eastern Pronomwalized Group. 
Dhimal. 

Tliami . ^ ^ 

Limbu. 

Yaklm. 

Ivhainbu (witli 16 dialects). 

11 ai or J imdar. 

Yayu. 

Chepang. 

ICusunda. 

Bliramu, 

Tlmksva. • 
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language, it lias iiatiira-liy borrowed from it a 
:er of tbe language as a whole clearly points ' 
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secm’ed, prefen'ed tlie freedom of his natiye hills to 
and disappeared before the work was finished, leaving onr inform atioii tantaliziiigly 
iiiconiplete. Eobinson gave ns a short vocabulary in 1841, Hesselmeyer a fuller one in 
1868, and J. I). Anderson another in 18961 The first differs altogether from the two 
latter, and is apparently really a corrupt Dcifla. The Aka of Hesselmeyer and Anderson 
is certainly a Tibeto-Burinan language, but it appears to have strange and peculiar 
phonetic laws which eause it to differ widely from the speech of any other language of 
the branch. Even the numerals and the pronouns have special forms, though, on the 
other hand, its vocahulary shows points of contact with Bafla, which do not seem to be 
due to borrowing. There are very few of the tribe, or of the Baflas in British territory. 

East of the Akas lie the Baflas, east of them the Miris, and 

DaflI. T 1 •! f. n 

east of them, on both sides ot the Biiiang river, the Ahors. 
The Miris and the Abors siieak the same language, with only dialectic variations, and this 

is closely connected with Bafla. We know a good deal about 

Abor-Min. V . , 

Abor-Miri and Bafla. Eobinson.gave us grammars of both in 
the niiddie of the last century, and, to ^ mention of less important notices, in later 
times Mr, Needham has given us a grammar and Mr. J. H, Borrain a dictionary of the 
former, andMr, Hamilton a grammar of the latt^ We have seen that Aka and Bafla 
have points of contact in vocabulary, and at the other end of the chain Abor shows 
signs of affinity to the nearest form , of the Mishmi language. ' ' 

The Misbmis, who inhabit to north of Sadiya, are divided into four tribes, 

speaking three distinct dialects. The most western are the 
Afidti (or, as Bohinson wrote, Medu) or Chulikata Mishmis, 
who occupy the valley of the Bihang with the adjoining 
hills, and, to their east, the Mithiin or Bebejiya (oiitcaste) 
speak the same dialect, or language, but ahoiit it we know 
Lve only an imperfect vocabulary collected by Sir Heorge 
Even the indefatigable Bobinson failed to get sjieeimens of it. All that he 
they speak a language peculiar to themselves, yet hearing some affinity 
ill by their neighbours the Ahors and Miris.’ East of the BebejiyasTie the 
aru. Taying or Bigaru Mishmis, beyond the Bigaim river. The 

a. Miju Mishmis are still further east, towards the Bama valley 

r sub -prefecture of Lhassa. Bobinson has given us grammars and voea- 
oth of these, and Mr. Needham has also written a Bigaru vocabulary. 'Jhe 
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Assam-Burmese Branch, 


Groxip. 

Siii'Yey. 

Census of 1921 

Bodo . 

, 6 is, 659 

715,Sy6 

Niga . 

292,799 

338,634 

Kachin 

1,920 

151,196 

Kuti-Clim 

, 56’7,625 

796,314 

Bumaa 

62,652 

9,335.695 

LoIO"M08‘0 . 


75,686 

Sak (Luij 


25,145 

Totai. 

1,543,656 

11,438,266 


Speech, arid, on the whole, they can ])e described as links which connect the Tibeto- 
Himalayan languages with the Assani-Burrnese Bodo, Aaga, Kiiki-Ciiin, and KaoMii. 

Assam-Biirmese Branch* ^ . 

The probable race history of tlie trilies wiiicli employ the forms of speech beloiiging 
.to the Assam “Biiniiese branch of the Tibeto-Biirmaii languages has Ijeen .glanced at in the 
preceding pages, and iiiiu'e details will be gi veil f iirtlier :Oii. This liraiich is l.Lirtlier 
divided into tlie following groups: — the Bodo, tlie hiagi, the Kachiii., the Kiild-Chiii, the 
Burma, the Lolo-Mosi.') and the Sak or Liii. Of these the only groups that lia-ve betn 
examined each as a whole in this Survey .are the Bodo and the INaga. The Kachin, the 

Kiiki-Chin, the Sak, and the Burma have 
been partly exariiiiied, as some of the 
languages belonging' to them fell witbin the 
area of its opercitions, but by far the greater 
numlier of the ■languages of these four 
groups belong to Burma, and have not 
been touched by this Survey at all. iiiially, 
the Survey has not touched any languages at 
all of the Lolo-Mos‘o group. The gaps left 
by this Survey will be filled up in due course 
by the proposed Linguistic Survey of Burma, and, pending its completion, I do not 
propose, so far as the languages of Burma are concerned, to do more than refer very 
briefly to them, adopting so far as may he the classification authorized by our very 
incomplete knowledge. It is <.|uite possible that this classification may ijave to be 
seriously altered wiieii the Burma researches a.re eom])ietecL Bor Bodo and Aaga and for 
some of tlie Luki-Ohin languages, we are on firmer ground, and I shall enter into 
the subject in greater detail As regards all these groups, wu may say that jiccording to 
our present knowledge, the Bodo and Kaga groups are those most closely connected witli 
the Tilieto-Himalayan languages, while the Kuki-Chiu and Burma groups display more 
iiide])ei.iclent characteristics. Betweeii these twm extremes lie tlie KacMn and Lolo-Mos'o 
groups, the former being more iieariy related to Kuki-CIiiii and tlie latter to Burmese. 
The Sak (Lui) group requires separate consideration, and seems to represent the outcome 
of one of the earliest TibetO'Biirman swarms, 

'Ihe tcroup of trilies kno^vn as Bodo or Bara fonns the most numerous and important 

section of the noirAryan tribes of the 
Province ,o£i Assam, , , /Linguistic.; evidence 
ishows 'that:.,,at'Oiieiime,:tliey extended,over ^the;,:; 
wiioie of the jiresent province west of Mani- 
pur and the Naga Hills, excepting only the 
Khasi and Jaintia Hills, which are inhabited 
hy ])eopie speaking Kliasi, a language of 
a different family, — the ilustro-Asiatio. To 
the north of the Khasi Hills they occupy the 
whole, or nearly the whole, of the Brahma”* 
f utra Valley. To the west they have made 
the Garo Hills their own. To the south 
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tliey spread over tile plains of Gacdar and, fnrfclier,dver tlie present State of Hill Tippera. 
On tile east tlieir spliere of iiiflueiice was doimded by Manipur and tbe wild tribes of tbe 
Kaga Hills. Between tbe latter and the Kbasi Hills an important tribe of them were 
settled in the bills of North Cacbar. One branch of the family, popularly known as the 
Koch, extended their power to far wider limits, and overran the whole of northern Bengal 
at least as far west as Pnrnea. : 

Bnring the course of centuries the members of the Bodo family have suffered mnch 
from external pressure. Prom the east, in the year 1228 a.d. there began the incnrsion 
of the A-homs, a Tai race, who occnpied the Brahmaputra Talley, and rnled - it for 
centuries till we annexed it, so that, in that neighbourhood, we know of powerful Koch 
kingdoms only in Western Assam and in Gooch, or Koch, Bihar. To the east the Bodo 
tribes sank into insignificance, and, except wdiere the monntainons nature of their homes 
has enabled thorn to maintain their independence, their members can noW' only be identi- 
fied in communities of a few hinidreds each. 

The Bodo country wns also invaded from the south, and this within the last twu 
centuries. Pressed forward by their co-tribesmen beyond them, Kiiki hordes left the 
Lushai and Chin Hills and migrated north, settling in Manipur, the Gachar plains, and 
more especially in the hill country of North Gachar, where the population is now mixed, 
partly Bodo and partly Kuki, 

But the most important invasion was that of Aryan culture from the wust. "With 
its language, it has occupied the plains of Dacca, Sylhet, and Gachar, so that the Bodos 
of the Graro Hills are now separated from their kinsmen of Hill Tippera by a Tide tract 
filled with a population speaking an Aryan language. So, too, with the valley of the 
Brahmaputra. It is now almost completely Aryanized, and the old Bodo languages are 
gradually dying out. The ancient kingdom of Gooch Bihar now claims Bengali as its 
language, the old forms of speech surviving only in a few isolated tracts. In Kainrup 
and Doalpara, the formor head- Civ^^rters of the kingdom of Kamarupa, the speakers Of the 
Aryan Assamese and Bengali are counted by hundreds, while those of Bodo are counted 
by tens. The very name KOeh has lost its original significance, and has now come to 
mean a Bodo w'ho has become so far Hindnized that he has abandoned his proper tongue 
and is particular as to what he eats. Nay, maiiy of those Bodos wlio still adhere to tlieir 
old form of speech are trilingual. Numbers of tliem can speak Assamese, and in addition 
to this they commonly employ, not only their own pure racy agglutinative tongue, hut 
also a curious compound mongrel made up of a Bodo vccahulary exprevssed in the alto- 
gether alien idiom of Assamese. 

I have said above that the word “Koch’’ has lost its original meaning, and now 

signifies a Hindnized Bodo, There is, however, in the 
Koch Language. Madhupur Jungle on the borders of Diicca aiid Mymensingli, 

in the Garo Hills, and the neighhonring districts of the Assam Valley, a body of people, 
known as Pani, le. Kittle, Koch, which still speaks a language of the Bodo Group. It 
is nevertheless doubtful if they are Koches at all. According to some authorities they 
are Gaxos who have never got beyond an imperfect stage of conversion to Hinduism, in- 
volving merely the abstinence from beef. It has been conjectured that they assumed this 
name of * Little’, or 'Inferior’ Koches by way of propitiating the thoroughly Hindnized 
Koch power which was predominant on their borders. If the specimens of their languao’e 
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L but a comparatively sKort distance liave developed a 
nts of the parent village in two or three genera tioiisd 
ga languages^ there is an intermediate siib-gronp 
belonging in the main to the latter, but 
possessing distinct points of contact with the 
asiis of fcrmer.“ himpeo is the best known of these, 
•S we have a grammar and a vocabulary of 
,,647 Mr. Soppitt. It is spoken in North 

^ Cachar and in the western Naga Hills, and 
'409 it shows points of contact not only with 
jBodo but also with Kuki forms of speech, 
1 the main it is Naga. Kabui and Khoirao belong 
Hanipur. As for the former all that was known 
previous to the Survey was a short vocabulary 
by Major McGiilloch in the middle of the 
iry. About Khoirao nothing was knoum till fJiA 
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Census of 
1921 . 

43,050 

34,683 

5,103 

5,228 


35,410 

26,400 

5,600 

1,620 
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Tengsa, 

Thulsiumi, 

Yaeliumi. 


Ang^'anku 

Chingmegnti. 

Eanpara 

Miitouiit 

]\lohocgia 

uSTsTasangia 

•Cliang 

Assiringia 


10,000 






and Rejig'nias l)iit since then Hr. Hutton has civeii us a Sema i^'rainiiiar and Toeahiilary. 
The E-eiiginas call themselTes by the name of Uiiza, which is really the name of one of 
the two dialects of the laiio‘iiai»'e. It may he added tiiat about half a eentury ago, a 
mimher of E,eiigiiias ■were drireii out of tiieir proper home hy rlie constant attatdvs of 
iieighboiiriiig tribes, and settled on a raiice rd hills lylna' he: ween tlie Hikir Hills in the 
Howgong District and the forests of the Dlitr.isiri. This jMution of the tribe lias lost 
most of its savage customs, and lias to some extOiir takeiito tlie liahits of the peeplc* of 
the plains, while tJie others retain their ])rirnirive siiO|?]iei;y. Tim 'mo.st eharacteristie 
feature wliicli disthigriislies rhc'Se Western Xaaa lanniianes irmn llmse of the (hnitrai 
Sub-Group is that in tliem the negative jnirtiele follows rlie word tiuit it negatives, 
wl'iereas in the Central Sul >- Group it precedes it. 

Tlie priiicipal members of the Central Siilj-Group (ji the Xfiaa lanu'uaees are Ao 

and Llidta. Hinor riieniljers i\re lYrngsaj 
Thiikuiiii and Yaeliumi. 'We have excel- 


Central Haga Sub-Group. 


Ao 

LliOta 

Tongsa !Naga 

Tliiikiitiii 

Yat-'luimi 


Survf-y. 

15.500 

22,000 


Census i'lf 1021. 
30,142 
18.112 


TOT.I-Ii, SAY 
Ao. 


38,000 


lent grammars and vocaliiilaries of liotli Ao 
and Llioti, prepared hy the local mission- 
aries. The former is well kiiown and has 
often been written alioiit, Imt the literature 
48 ,.jj 4 co’ncerning it is not always easy to find, as it 
hasljeeji described under at least iiiiie different names, some 
appropriate enough, and others due to misapprehension. As 
an instance of the latter, 'we may fpiote the iiame ^ A,s.siringia,’ This is the name of a 
village inliahited, by a 'Xaked AAga’ tribe, the rnemhers of wliieh speak an Eastern A'aga 
language. But Aos often come down from their homes to the plains through tliis 
village, and are lie-jice wrongly given its name l.iy tlie Assamese. Otlier names for Ao 
are again taken from the names of passes through which they come to the plains. Thus, 
those wdio come dowm through the Bop Buar Pass are called ‘ Bupdoria,’ and those who 
come down by the Hatigor Buar Pass are called ‘ Hatigorria.’ But these are names and 
nothing more and connote no distinction of trihe or dialect. Ao lias two well-marked 

dialects, — Chungli and Mongseii, — and is spoken in tlie 
north-east of the Xaga Hills District. Lhota is spoken 
south of Ao about tlie centre of the same district, wiiere it abuts on Sibsagar. Its 
speakers are generally known as Lhota or Tsontsii, but tliey called tiiemselves KyS, 
w^’liile they are known to the Assamese as ACiklai. -Vli these names are also used to 

indicate the language. Xeiiu'sa, Tliukiimi, and Yachuini are 
spoken hy tribes beyond the Bikliii, and outside .settled 
British territory. Yery little is kruvuTi about them, hut 
short vocabularies enable us to eoimect them with Ao and Lhot.a. 

In the Eastern Xaga Suh-Groiip are included tlie languages of all the other Yaga 
Eastern jSTaga Sub-Group. tribes loiind in the tract east of the Ao 

Survey. Census of ugi. extending to the Kachin country on 

the east and bounded on tlie south liy the 
Patkoi Ptange. Within tliese limits there 
are many different trilies, some of them con- 
sisting only of a fe^v villages, and all, or 
nearly all, sjiealdng languages unintelligilile 
the one to the other. Within twenty miles 
of country Jive or si'x dialects are often to be 
found. The information that we possess 
V '■ h/’' . \ A' ' ' ' , ' K . 
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regarding the languages spoken in tUs area is very scanty, Irat, so far as our knowledge- 
extends at present, a strong affinity appears to exist among them all. There is also" a 

great resemblance in the manners and customs of the Nagas of this tract. They nearly 

all expose their dead upon bamboo platforms, leaving- the body to rot there, the sk-all 
being iH-eserved in the bone-house, which is to be found in nearly every village. In 
several of the tribes, the women go perfectly naked. In others the men. None of them 
have been recorded in the Census of 1921. 

The most important general point about these Eastern Naga forms of speech is that 
“mlafSSXel*’'® they form a group of transition languages bridging over the 

Snlf Iretween the other Naga tongues and Kachin, the great 
language which lies to their east and south. Another peculiaritv which deserves notice 
is that at least four languages of the sub-group, -Angwangku, ciungmegnu, Chang, and 
INamsangia,— appear to have an organic conjugation of the verb. Each tense seems to 
change according to the person of the subject, a state of affairs quite foreign to the other 
members of the Naga group and to Kachin, and almost foreign to the Bodo group. The 
Nam&ngia verb (while not changing for number) has its three persons for each ’ tense,, 
jiisfc like Assamese or Bengali, 

Taking these Eastern Naga. languages from west to east, the first we meet are 
Ang-waugiiu. AngwgugkU or Tableng, and Chingmegnu or Tamiu. A 

o estimate shows that they are spoken each by about 

-,500 peisons, naked savages who reside (sometimes both in the same village) in the 
hills on both sides^of the river Dikhn, before it enters the valley of the Brahmaputra 
Take so many of these Tibeto-Burman tribes they call themselves by their ivoi-d for 
man Tableng and TamlH are the names given to them bv the English after 

MM, aa, m.i., tablet i. i, ti., It 

Jsaga Hills Biver, outside settled British territory; we find 

a language called, by the los, Mojung, and by its speakers, who are doubtfully estimated 

to be about 6,500 in number, Chang. The los call all trans- 
111 - 11 - I • I , ™ ffagas ‘ Miri and hence the Changs are often ailudcrl 

with the a to“ 

different Mins of the upper waters of the Snhansiri. Nearly connected with ChLl is 
Baapara and Mutonia. aiipaia, with One dialect called Mutonia, irhich is spoken 
Angwangku. We have only^a^'wiiL^irf W central Sihsagar to tlie east of 
dialect. At the eastern extiimitv of the telonpng to this language and its 

BorduariasandPan Zrfc tT"" t ^ '‘I™ 

, -i-cimiiudiias.. Jsrown, writing m the year ] 851 save fi.rv- i 

« the same as Namsangia, but this is not borne out by the only ivaW,lo ' 

the Ianguage,-t.he first ten numerals published by Beal in 1872.“ Ciosf “ tho“sT.!‘ „ 

JsramsangiB. B of -Eakliinynir, n.siialB- known 

iCiter the n.une of the ' ilhige ^through "^hich^thermo^H •hiipuria Kagiis 

ki«e aWf their lan^a^e th^ We- 

Tor Bpbinsofl imblislxea.a gi-ammar and vocabn^rv of if * fc^uli-Gronp, 

!■«., », o..«, (ta.pta,i, „„ wiX; 1“ .mTa!" r- “*”■ 

^ s;:;“ 
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Moshang. 

Sliangge. 


Mikir. 


the present day local Europeans seem to know much less about the languages of Sibsagar 
and Eakhimpur than did their predecessors of two generations ago. ETen the linguistic 
Survey has failed to obtain any additional information concerning them. The list of 

Eastern Naga languages is completed by a reference to 
Moshang and Shangge, the languages of two trihe.s in the 
wild country south of the Patkoi. Eurther to the east and 
south we have the great Kaohin country, the main language of which is Kachiii or 
Singpho, It forms a link between the Kaga and Tibetan languages on the one side and 
Burmese on the other, and also leads, through tlie Meitliei of Manipur, from Kaga and 
Tibetan into the Kiiki-Ohin group. 

There is, moreover, another chain of connexion between Kaga and Kuki, the Kaga- 

Kuki Suh-Group of languages, which, on the other side, 
■Nagi-Kuki Sub Group. corresponds to the Kaga-Bodo Sub-Group already mentioned 

as leading from Kaga into Bodo. The most important of these is Mikir, the head- 
quarters of which are now in the hills tliat bear the same 
name in the Kowgong District of Assam, and which is also 
s])okcn in slightly varying dialectic forms in South 'Kamrup, the Khasi and Jaintia Hills, 

North Cachar, and the Kaga B-ills. Small 
fragments of tlie tribe are also found else- 
wl'iere, and it cannot he doubted that in 
former times the Mikirs occupied a compara- 
tively large tract of country in the lower 
Hills and adjoining lowlands of the central 
poiTion of the range stretching from the 
Garo Hills to the Patkoi. As elsewhere, the 
Mikirs call themselves by their Avord for ‘ man,’ Jrleug. Their language ha.s received 
some attention from the missionaries aa'Iio AA'ork among them. We have a vocabulary and 
some short pamphlets w'ritten in it, and an admirable gmmmar Avith selected texts from 
the pen of the late Sir Charles Lyall. In Volume III, Part ii of tlie Survey I have 
classed Mikir as falling within the Kaga-Bodo Sub-Group. The language has affinities 
with Bodo, but subsequent investigation has shown that it is much more closely connec- 
ted Avith Kuki, and that it should be classed, as here, as belonging to the Naga-Kuki 
Sub-Group, in Arhich it occupies a someAvhat independent position. 

The remaining Kaga-Kuki languages are found chiefly in the State of Manipur, As. 
previously exp lamed, there occurred a backwash from the south of Kuki- Chin tribes into 
this state, Avhere they found Kaga tribes already settled. We thus find here a great 
number of Kuki tribes, scattered over the country, ear^h speaking a different language^ 
and also a number of Kaga tribes, equally scattered, and all retaining languages of the 
Kaga family in a more or less corrupted condition. The hills of north Manipur lie 
immediately to the south of the Angami Kaga country, and it is natural that here the 
Kaga characteristics are retained most vigorously. It is in this locality that we find 

Sopvoma, used by the Kagas of the cormtry round Mao 
sopvoma. (Avheiice their alteimative name of ‘Mao Kagas*) on the 

Manipur Kaga Hills frontier, about twenty miles south of Kohima. It is the language 


INaga-Kiiki Sub-Group. 
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Alikir . 

89,516 

109,123 

Sopvoma 

io,ocw 

18,096 

2,500 

3,522 

AriyuugkUaug 

5,000 

... 

Ivwoireng 

5,000 

... 

Tangkluil . 

. 26,000 

24,170 

Maring 

1,600 

2,366 

Total 

139,616 

152,266 
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oi' this sub-group wMch most ueaiiT approaches the true western Naga speech, its closest 
' ■ • , relative bein®’ Kezhama. South of Mao lie the Marams, 

-fjr ^ 

■ inhabiting one large village. The two tribes claim to have a 

common origin, but are at perpetual feucl with each other. Both Brown and McCulloch 
have given us vocabularies of their language, which are sufficient to show that it is 
different from, but ahin to, Sopvoma. In connexion with Maram, we may mention 
• ^ _ _ ' _ Miyangkhang or Mayangkhoiig classed by Damant with it 

. Miyp,iigkiiaiig. and with Sop voiiia. Nothing more is known about it. Here 

. also we may insert Kwoireng or Liyang, of which we have 
vocabularies by Brown and McCulloch. The tribe which speaks it inhabits the country 
north of Manipur town, and just south of the great Barail Eange which forms the north- 
western boundary of the State. Immediately to their south lie the Kabul Nagas, whose 
speech belongs to the Naga-Bodo sub-group, and their language is intermediate between 
that and Naga-Kuki. The forms taken by Kwoireng pronouns agree best with the latter, 
and therefore it is mentioned here, though the geographical position of its speakers would 
incline one to place it among the Naga-Bodo languages. They are a race possessed of 
some energy, which dev elopes itself in trade with the Angamis and our frontier districts. 

The large and important tribe of the Tangkhuls occupies the 

■■■■■■■ jy lr'H ’nl 4. ■ . 

north-east of the State. They are sometimes called Luhuiri 
or Luppa f rom the hJmp, or curious helmet of cane worn by members of the northern 
sections of the td] 3 e when going into battle, Bnt sucli a name is misleading, as a similar 
headdress is worn hy the Mao Nagas. The number of Taiigkhul dialects is said to be 
very' great, almost every village in the interior having its separate form of speech. We 
may select three as typical, --Tangkliiil proper (spoken in and near the village of Ukrul), 
Phadahg, and Khangoi. Brown has given us three short vocabularies of Tangkliul, and 
the Linguistic Survey succeeded in obtaioing sufficient specimens to compile a short 
grammar and vocabulary. Since the latter was published, the E,.ev. 'W. Bettigrew has 
compiled' a formal Tangkliul grammar and vocabulary. The head- quarters of the tribe 
are ’at Hkrui, about forty miles to the north-east of Manipur town, and the same distance 
Phadang. fc the south-east of the Mao tract. McCulloch has given us 

Eihangoi. vocabularies of Pliadang and Kliangoi. Tiie former closely 

agrees with Tangkhul, while Khangoi has 3nucli more of a Knki complexion. The latter 
Maring, leads US to j^Iariiig, spokea by a Naga tribe inhahiting a few 

sniall villages in the Hirok range of hills which sejiarates 
Manipur from Upper Burma. There is also a small colony of them in the Manipur 
Vaiileyj' Iihout 25 miles south of the capital of the State. It has two dialects, Khoibffi 
and Maring proper, which are closely related to each other. It is tiie one of the Naga- 
Kuki languages which most nearly approaches the Kuki-Chin Group. The pronoun of 
the tot person is the same as in Knki. Both Brown and McCulloch ha,vA 
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tlie Linguistic Survey of Burma. Tliere are, liowever, a few KacMii speakers- found in 

Assam, and tliey must be my excuse for tlie 
Census of 1921. . following remarks, wliicli, so far as Burma is 
Kacidn i * • ^ 151,196 coiiceriiecl, must be taken as merely provi- 

sional, pending tlie publication of the results of the Linguistic Survey of Burma. 
Anotlier name for Kachiii is, in Burma, Chingpaw, and, in Assam, Singplio. TMs word, 
in its two dilierent forms, means properly / a man of the Kacliiii tribe, and lienee a 
man’ generally. The KacMns inhaiiit the great tract of country mcliiding the upper 
waters of the Ohindwin and of the Irrawaddy, which lies to the east of Assam, and to the 
north, north-east, and north-west of the more settled parts of Upper Burma. ^ Liirmg the 
last three quarters of a century they have spread a long way to the south into the Uoi- 
them Shan States and the districts of Bhamo and Ivatha. They would probably have 
extended much further, if we had not annexed Upper Burma when we did; and mdeecl 
at the present moment there are isolated Kachin villages far down in the Sonthern Shan 
States and even beyond the Salwin Biver. Colonies of them appear to have eiM 
Assam, where they are known as Singphos, something over a century ago. At any rate, 
their language shows that they must have come into that country after long contact with 
the Burmans. Philology and the traditions of their race alike point to the head- waters 
of the Irrawaddy as their original home, from which they have graduaUy extended 
mainly along the river courses, ousting their immigrant predecessors, the Burmese and 
le Shans. The language of the Kachins varies greatly over the large tract of country 
that they occupy. They are essentially a people of the hills, and almost every hill has 
coV its peculiar form of speech. We may, however, divide all the dialects into toe 
dlelUthenorthenUte southern Kachins. Jhe northern tlra- 

lect which we know best in the form in which it is spoken % the Singphos of Absam, 
has been described in the grammatical sketches of Logan. Major (atewards^Brisadi^- 
Cenoial’) Maco-regor, and Mr. Keedhani. Southern Kachiii, irhich is that spoken in the 
bCo diTrfot, is illustrated by those of Messrs. Hertz and Hanson whi e the Kaon 
? Llh is the laiK'iiage of the Kaori Lepais, who inhabit the tolls to the east and 
the tobh-east of Bhaino, forms the basis of that written by Dr. Cushing. As regards 
L,1 vel-itionshin between Kaoliin and the other Tilieto-Bnrman languages, it may 

S F»>”- I" a 0... Oi* t. 

Tibet..- 0. the otbet heed, it i. iutimate!;- letatot te the and Kubi-C Ji. 

laiKtoao-es and to Burmese. Among the Kaga languages, its nearest affinities aie o los 
foL the Eastern Sub-group. Of the Kuki-Chiii languages, it shows renwkable 
^'^ 4 . f pspmhlance to Meithoi. Its relationship to Burmese Ims never been disputed. 
P tanSes nmde during the progress of this Survey show that Kaehin, without iieoes- 

sarilvbeinir a transition language, forms a connecting link between Tibetan on the one 

hand, and Naga. Meithei, and Burmese on the other. 

The territoiy inhabited by the Kuki-Ohin tribes extends from the Kaga Hills, 
me teiiir y the Sando- 

KUM-Ohto oroOT. ^ tlje south from the Myittha Ki ver 

a r .1 - tp tVip E-iv of Beiio-al on the west. It is almost entirely tiled np 

in ‘1 *“1 "“I-- T“ tbf s: 
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Miimes * Kiiki ’ and ' Ohiii ’ have been given to them by their neighbours. ^ Kiiki * 

Kuki-Ohin SuB-dEoups. is an Assamese or Bengali term applied 

Survey. Census ox 1921, , ^ 

Meifciiei . . . . ^4.0,637 342,645 generally to all the hill tribes of this race 

Korttem Ciim . . . in their vicinity, while ‘ Chin ’ or ' Khyeng ’ 

OMKuM . , . . 48,814 26,245 is a Burmese word used to denote those 

SoTithernChm . . . 110,225 living in the counti’Y between Burma and 

Total ' 567,626 Topii" Assam. Neither of these terms is employed 

by the tribes themselves. The denomination ‘ Kuki-Chin ’ for this group of people 
and for the group of languages which they speak is therefore purely conventional, there 
being no indigenous name covering tbem all as a whole. The tribal languages fall into 
two main sub-groups, wMcli we may conveniently call the ''Meithei’ and the' Chiji,’ 
We have already seen how it is probable that this stock migrated from the north or 
north-east into the Manipur A^alley and there settled, while another branch of the same 
stock proceeded further south and filled the Lushai and Chin Hills. Assuming that 

this represents the true facts of the national movement, 
Meithei represents the language of the original settlers in 
Manipur, and Chin that of the more southern migration. In these southern seats the 
language rapidly developed, partly by its own natural growth and partly by its contact 
with the Burmese, The development of Meithei, the language ot Manipur, has, on 
the other hand, been slow and independent. The Manipuris are mentioned in the Shan 
chronicles so early as a. n. 777, and probably owing to the fact that it has in later 
times developed into a literary language, their present form of speed] gives the 
impression of an archaic character. The language has an alphabet, said to have been 
introduced from Bengal about two centuries ago, and, written in this djaracter, possesses 
a series of chronicles, carrying the history of the State as far hack as the year liB2. This 
character is now practically obsolete, being ousted from current use by tiie Bem>‘ali 
alphabet. The language of the chronicles, too, is obsolete and is indeed iiitellit>'ibie 
only to professed scholars who have made it tlieir business to study it. In Mr,. Hodson’s 
book ' The Meitheis ' there is given a long passage in this ancienfc dialect with the 
corresponding words in. modem Meitliei, and there can be no better example of the 
rapid changes which can be undergone by a Tibeto-Burman language in the coarse of a 
few centuries. We have here two different languages witli hardly a word in common 
and it is difficult to believe that one is fclie^ descendant of the otlier. So far as I am 
aware, no European has ever studied the ardiaic dialect, and, for scientific puiposes, 
though it would be of little pi’aetical use, a grammar of it would be ol: considerable 
value; for, between Burma and Tibet, Meithei is the only Tibeto-Burman langiiao’e tlie 
history of which it would be possible to trace through at least two hundred "years 
Eor the modern language, we have now the Bnv. W. Pettigrew’s very full o-rammar 
which has appeared since the Meithei section of the Survey saw tlie light. At the same 
time further information regarding this interesting language would be very welcome. 
We do not know if it has an^ dialects, and it is not improbable that further inquiries 
on this point would, gfhow that, the apparent gtOf between Meithei and the other Kuki- 
€Mn languages is , ^tually- MM up by intermediate forms of speech. At present, this 
much is certain, that the JUpddm language has preserved many traces of a more ancient 
stage of phonetic 'development, and hence sometimes agrees more closely with Burmese 
and even with Tibetan, than with the Knki-Chm languages proper. On the other hanr/ 


Meithei, 




OLD KL'KI SLB-GKOUP, 
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Hrangkhol 

Siirvej. 

8,450 

Census of 1921 
671 

Hallam 

. 26,848 

6,131 

Langrong 

6,266 


Hmar 

2,000 

8,586 

Kyau or Chaw , 

. ... 

351 

Others . . 

6,250 

13,506 

Total 

. 48,814 

26,245 


especially with Kaeliiiij being a connecting link between them and the southerly more 
developed^ forms of speech. 

The Chin forms of speech include something like forty distinct languages, which 

may be divided into the Korthern Chin, the Central Chin, 
Ohm languages. Kiiki, and the Southern Chin siil)-groiips. Tlie Old 

Kiiki languages are most closely connected with the Central Chin sub-group, hiit, for 
historical reasons, it will he most coiivenieiit to consider them first of all. They are 
OiB Kuki Stje-(3hoiup. sixteen in iiuniljer, and most of them are 

spoken. I>y trilies now living in Manipur, 
Cachar (especially the northern snl)- 
divisioii), Sylhet, and Hill Tippera, who 
migrated to tlieir present settlements at 
different periods in the last three centuries 
from their original homes in and about 
Lushai Land. Only one tribe, the Hmar, remained in its original seat, and their 
language is at the present day much mixed with Lushei. The main inigTation to the 
north was indirectly due to the pressure exercised by the Lushais. These pressed the 
Thados from the south, who in their turn pressed the Old Kukis northwards into their 
present homes. The Thados now occuj)ied the old home of the Old Kukis, hut the 
irresistible progress of the Lushais northwards still continued, and the Thados liad to 
follow those whom they had dispossessed into almost the same localities ; and as their 
arrival was later, they and their fellow^s became popularly known as New Kukis, tlie 
earlier immigrants being known as Old Kukis. “Old Kuki ” connotes a distinct group 
of cognate tribes and languages, but “New Kuki” connotes only one tribe, the ThMos, 
out of five closely connected ones, the rest of whom still live in the Lu.shai and Chin 
Hills. It is therefore best to abandon the term “New Kuki,” and to call the whole 
group of five by the name of “ Northern Chins.” The Lushais now^ occupy the old seat 
of the Old Kukis, and of, subsequently, the Thados. After dispossessing the latter, 
they still attempted to progress north, and it was this which brought them first into 
hostile contact with the British power. 

We thus see that there was a reflex wave of migration of the Kuki-Chin tribes, so that 
w^e find Manipur inhabited, not only by speakers of th.e early Meithei, but also by tribes 
whose native languages, once the same as an old form of that speech, have developed inde- 
pendently, and, owfing to the w’-ant of a literature, much faster in a country far to the sonth, 

The principal Old Kuki languages are HraiigkhoT, Avith its dialect knoAvm as Bete, 

spoken in Hill Tippera and North Cachar, Hallam spoken in 
Sylhet and Hill Tippera, and Laiigrong, also spoken in the 
latter State. We have a grammar of Hrahgkhbl by 
Mr. Soppitt, but, till the Linguistic Survey, very little has 
been knowm about the others. No less than eleven^ langu- 
ages are spoken by small Old Kuki coioniea in the State of 
Manipur. These are Aimol (Census figures, 387), Ohiru 
(1,577), Kolren (600), KOm (2,855), Chote (26I),| Muntuk 
(ail), Karum (ail), Puriim (1,132), Aaal (3,065), Hiroi-L amgang (744), and V aiphei 

Also written Eanglshol and Hrangehal, bat Hrangahol is Slid to be the coiTect form. ^ ^ \ 

2 A slightly different list of only ten tribes is given in Colonel Shakespear s ‘The Lasboi iCnki Clans* p, 151, 
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Hallam, 


Langrong. 


Manipur languages. 
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, ' ,, .THE 'ilBETO-BI'EMAN SUB-FAMILY. 

The Chirii and the Anal are mentioned in the Manipur chronicle as far back a 
ddle of the 16 t!i century, and the Ainiol make tlieir first appearance therein in 
Kegarding the others I hai'e no information as to when they arrived. As 

said, HmaiAs still spoken in Liishai Land, the trd^^^ 
having’ accepted Liisiiai domination ; and finally, far to the 
Chaw, ^ south, on the banks of the Koladyne, we find Chaw spoken 
cescencaiits of some Oid Kiiki slaves who were offered to a local pao’oda by a 


^oicnern Linn fenb-Groiip includes Thado (with its dialects Khoiigzai, 

and Sairang), Sokte, 

. . 31,437 33,258 Siyiii, Ealte, and Paite. The Tlmdos, wh,o 

■ ■ 30,633 Hre sometimes, as explained above, called 

18 133 5^39 Kiilds, formerly lived in the Liishai 

. . ... 10460 Chin Hil Is j 5 y here they had establislied 

Total . 83 033 themselves after having expelled the Old 

A : Kuki Hrangkhol and Bete tribes. They were 
gradually ousted by the Lnshais from the former tmet mid settled down in 
the ]Naga Hills some time lietTOeii 18 d 0 ami 1850 . About the middle of 
H urv the Thadps of the Chin Hills were conquered by the Soktes and were 
1 intophe southern hills of Manipur, where they are now found and are 
■ n as' Khongzais. There are now very few Thado ' villages left in the Chin 
. Hills. The Sokte tribe, which' includes'' the Soktes proper ■ 

and the Kamhows (or, as the Burmese call them, the 

Siyiu. Kanhows) oeeupy the northern parts of the Chin Hills, and 

the Siyiiis the hills immediately to their east, round Port 
^se two last really l)eiong to Eurma, and will lie dealt with in: the Burmese 
iaite. Linguistic Survey. They are mentioned h^ to 

complete the tale of the Northern Chins. The Ealtes are 
oiind in the westein parts of the Lushai Hills, hut in modern times bodies 

>aite. settled in Caehar, both in the plains and in the 

^ The Paites are scattered all over the Lushai H 
I fj eyeiy \illage. Hiey have accepted the Dulieii domination, but : 

leir own language, which, Jiowever, like Ealte, is much mixed with Liishei. 

P“,’“^''“‘Sesare Shimkla or Tasliun, Hai, Luskei or Dulieu, BaHioo'? 

Purvey.' Census of 1921. ^ ankiiu. Ihese are all closely connected 

+i.:^i 5 20.754 northern suh-gToiin. but Inive a 


Tiiado 

Sokte 

Slyiii 

'Ealte 

Paite 


Panjo^'i 

I’uuiciio 



CENTEAL CHIN STJB-GEOEP. 



belong to Burmaj although tliere are colonies of them- whose language falls within the 
purview of this Survey. The Lais inhabit the middle portion of the Chin -.IliilSj their 
name being said to mean t Central.’ The Burmese call them * Baiiiigshe ’ from their 
fasliioii of, wearing a .hnot of hair over the foreliea^d. .Several dialects of Lai are spolceii 



by the siirroiiiiding trilies, and nearly all of tlieni .also understand the standard 
that speech. This is also the ease with the Slmnhlas, so that Lai is an 
language for the purposes of administration, and has been well iliiistrated in a 


form of 
iniportaiit 
gi’ammar 


prepared hj Major Isewlaiid. Laklier, one of the dialects, is 
sx)oken in the soutb of tlie Liisliai Hills. Its speakers are 
called Zao or Zo by the Chins. They are an oifshoot of the Tlaii«tiang (or, as the 
Burmese officers say, Klaiig-klang) Lais, whom the British first met on the Arakaii and 
Cliittagorig frontier under the name of Shendoos. 


As Lai bids fair to Vjecome the general me-iiis of commiinieatioii in the Chin 


Hills, so Lusliei has Ijeeome tiiat of the Liishai Hills. This 
tract ha.s become the scene of various niigratioiis, new 
tribes at diffierent times piisbiiig the preceding inhabitants westwards and northwards. 
The Lushais, who a.re non- the prevailing race, seem to have begim to move 



Banjogi. 

Pankhu, 


Khaini, Kbweynii, or Kumi. Tlie language 
of tlie Khyaug.s m* fvhyeiuis (the word is 
merely the Aiukan pronu nciation of the word 
‘ Cliin ’) hardly concern us, as their main 
habitation is tlie country on both sides of the 
Arakan Yoma, in Burma, but about a hun- 
dred of them are also found in the Chittagong 
Hill Tracts, and thus fall within the present 
The Survey figures (95,599) given 


Southern Chin. Sub-Group 


SnrvPT. of 1921. 


Ciimnit 

Wclaung 

Ounbok 

yhida 

Cbinlibn 


forwards from the south-east in the early part of the nineteeiith century. Between 
1840 and 1850 they obtained final possession of the North Liisliai Hills, having 
pressed the former possessors, the Thados, before tliem into Cachar. In 1849 they niade 
a raid on a Thado village in that distHct, and tor tlie first time came into contact witli 
us and found tlieir northward progress finally stopped. Our .sulisequent relationsAvith 
tliem are a matter of history. Their name is commonly spelt 'Lushai,’ Init the propei* 
mode, ’wliicli is employed when siieaking of their language, is ‘ Lushei.’ They usually 
call themselves ‘ Hulien ’ and their language ‘ Dulien Tong.’ The latter has seveml 
dialects of which the best known is Ngente, spoken by a noii-Liisbai tribe in parts of the 
South Lushai Hills, in the \nllages iwiid in some of the Mmstern 

Howlong villages. Another is Baniiai, spoken, also by a non-Lushai tribe, between the 
eastern border of the South Lushai Hills and the Eoladyne. Standard Lusliei is com- 
paratively well known. Several grammars have been written of it, the most important 
being that of the pioneer missionaries, Messrs; Lorrain and Savidge, wliich is accom- 
panied by a very full dictionary. Banjogi and Pankliii are 
two unimportant languages s])oken in tlie Chittagong Hill 
Tracts. Lusliei is the only one of these three languages for 
which fairly accurate figures are available. 

The languages classed as Soutliern Chin do not, save in two instances, fall within 
tlie scope of the Linguistic Survey of India. The two exceptions are Khyang or Slio and 


KViyang , 

06,599 

Khand 

. 14,026 

Anti . 


lll'bang , , * 
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the TIBfiTO-BTJUMAN SIIB-PAMILY. 

OH the margin are those of the Burma Census of 1891, hut at that 
of the Sub-eroiip except Khami were included under the genera 

Khyang. language has received some atteiit 

mars and vocabularies by Mai or Brv 
besides word-lists by other writers. They are ] ^ 

Khami times known as ^ Tai 

. ^ . The Khamis, or as tt 

Bogs tails’, are found in the Chittagong 
Kokdyne ill Arakan. They used to live in 
present seats only in the middle of the nineteenth 

aries of their language, and a short f 

This language also properly belongs to Bunna 
ourvey of India is merely due to the 
Hill Tracts. All the other languages of this 
form subjects of the investigations of the Li 
sake of provisional completeness I have 
names which I have come 
or even that the names given 

ChininS, 


'ey mis, 

am Tracts, and along the Eiver 
the Chin Hills, and came to their 
ceiituiy, M e have several vocabul- 
grammar published in 1866 by the Lev. L, Stilsoii. 

ii, and its inclusion in the Linguistic 
presence of some of the speakers in the Chittagong 
5 suh-p’onp are confined to Burma, and wiU 
nguistic Survey of that Province. Por the 
given m the list in the above marginal note, the 
j ut I cannot assert either that it is complete 

th.f .IV even certain 

o.J V ' ^ ^^“g^ages named are Tiheto-Burmah. The 

sources of the eastern Mon'T^d ' described as mhabitmg the 

eastmn Mon and as a couuectmg link between the Lais and the 

weiaung. Chiul oks, have been lost sight of since 1901. A similar 

cunbok. pkT r “ the south hv 

Maw Elver down to the Sawehamiv ” Th^ “““®d live in the hills from the 

™ V .1. oS ti” 

chinbon, end of the Mon Vallov Tlio pu* n- * t i 

end nf fbo M \ Chmbons inhabit the southern 

nto the valley of the Kohaun; 

■r.unKtha, Anu ■ the P I ”^1 S '’ " 

are ’fou^id *^the '^T- ^'‘“J® District 

i-rakan, and M’hang in Akyab The 1 t spoken in northorn 

This is not the place in which to explain^th '®POrted from Kyaukpyu. 

General char t i . characterize^ The differentiation which 

ieKuM-chiniangS?S“" °f particulars will w 7 rf The necessary 

maw IT i III, Part iii. But I 

1/1 , may draw attfintinn fn ^ t x 

luseratesthenatiireoftheTiheto'-Burmanc f which admirably 

of these languages has dovelom^' a ™ ^ fact that 

mctions of our verbs are, in realitv vapB i . The words which perform the 

•0 therefore dealt with as nouns tnd f They 

Wing postpositions, or are Compounds'' thp our tenses are formed by 

»dshJr,g.>'bcgp,ping,>ete, mslsZcJ^^J, v . ^^ch^ has the moaning „r 

P f y evident in the Chm Tn 
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The Liiis or Lois ai’e a group of servile tril)es foiiiicl in the Manipur StatOj and are 

Sae (Lui) Geoup. said 1)oth by the Meitheis and by their own 

Survey, Census of 1921. traditions to he descendants of the aiitoch- 

Lux Languages— thoiies of the coimtry, -who were dispossessed 

Andro &na JSengmai . ... ... . , -.10 i -i f ji 

Ckairei . their fertile lands by the tribes ot the 

Kadu . . , . ... 18,594 Meithei confederacyb McOiilioGhj in his 

Daxngnet 4,915 Accoimt of the Valley of Mimnipore and 

SakorTiiet ' .* .* Vi4 of the Sill Tribes, gives vocabularies of 

three langiiagesj — AndrOj Sengmai, and 

• ••• 25,145 Chairel,— spoken liy Liii tribes, ]>ut no such 

were reported for the Linguistic Survey, and subsequent accounts have showoi that they 
are now nearly extinct. Already in McCulloch’s day (1859) they were in course of 

being superseded by the Aomiiiaiit Meithei. Andro and 

Andro, Seagmai, Ckairei. „ . . i i 

Sengniai are practically the same language, and they are 
closely connected with the Kadu mentioned below. Ohairel is very different from these 
three, and I have been unable as yet satisfactorily to affiliate it to any other forms of 
Tibeto-Burman speech, although it manifestly belongs to that sub-family. Pending 
further information from the Burma side, I have temporarily put it together wdth the 
two other Lai languages, although I cannot suggest any relationship between it and 
them. 

Kadu is spoken in the neighbonring Burma districts of Myitkyina, Katha, and 
Kadu. Tipper Ohindwin, and Ganan in the last two of these. Ganan 

iS merely a variant of Kadu, and its speakers as well as those 
of Kadu call themselves ‘ A-Sak.’ This leads us on to Sak or TLet. spoken far away, in 

the Akyah District, which is allied to Kadu. Mr. Taylor^ 
tells us that, according to Burmese history, in early days the 
Saks inhabited the upper part of the Irrawaddy Malley. Some of these are supposed to 
have travelled from their original settlement in Korth Burma in a south-westerly direc- 
tion into Arakan. He suggests that some of them mayliave passed on into Manipur and 
become the ancestors of the Andro and Sengmai tribes. Another possible explanation 
is, however, that the original Kadu-Saks, while still in nortli Burma, spread also into 
Manipur, and that the Andro and 8enginai were l^ft behind there, like the Kadus of 
Myitkyina and the neighbourhood, wffien the Saks migrated to the South-West. The 
facts that they were servile tribes, and that they W’^ere expropriated by the Meitheis, 
show^ that they must have been very early settlers there, and that they were found there, 
by the Meitheis when they conquered the country. 

’ See T, C. Hodson, The Meiikeis^ p. 65. : 

® The ‘FCadus’, in Vol. XII, Pa-ti 0922) of the Jou9*nal of the JBurmo. fieseateh Soidety. ' It niay l»e added Ihat 

’ is the old Tvrilten form, while ‘Jhet’ is the modem coUoqxiial foi‘m of tke name. ' ■ . • 



Erj'xoa Oensiis Keport for 1921 


THE TIBETO-BITHMAN SITB-FAMILT, 


Finally, Damgnet is the^Iaiiguag-e, much comipted Iiy the liido-Aryan Bensali, of 
Daiagnet. deseeiKlants of Sak prisoners of war the Valley of 

. ^ Chindwin, who were captured by Kins' Mindi of 

^ rakan at the close of the thirteenth century and made to settle in the Akyab 

The rraiiaimng langiias'cs ofthe Tiheto-Burman Suh-Paiuily beloiic to Burma and 

t mir consideration must he left to the Buriuesf. Lino-uistie Survey. Here, for the .sake 

ol oompletene.ss I shall give little more than a catalogue as accurate a.s our present 

ivi]owleck;e permits. .i - 

. Burma aroup. to the head < if the .Burma (xroiip .1 here iucliide .aut 

„ 1 e XI 1 -Burmese and tlie laun'iiai^-es directly allied to it, hut also 

a ..amber of other languages which have been hitherto classed as hvhrid.s or corrupt 
u-vtures of Burmese with Km-hin or other forms of .speech. Another suggestion his 

siir irtni tl "" t ^ *”'”^** si'eaking them may he remnants, or predeees- 

sois, left by the Burmese m tueiv migration Irom the north into Burma, or possildy tl at 

tbey were tnbes of the same stock as the Burmese, who left the origmal seal after them. 

( iiding the aecisioB ot the Burma Linguistic Survey I have thornfr p * • n 
nrcfiv-prl iltm-vv f ^ T* c. 1 /-I -ui\L} 1 na\ b ttici otore piTmsionaHv 

1 ft. them to the Burma Siib-(.Tronp. Szi or Atsi and Lashi or Leehi are two tribes 

of mixed origin spread along the Burmese 
BobhaGmup. • frontier, north, east, and south-east of 

Bhamo. They belong to the great lepai 
Kachin tribe, but are looked upon by some 
autyrities as half-breeds. Mam, spoken in 
^Ijitkyina and Bhamo, ha.s much the same 
character as: Szi and Lashi. : We have 'a : 
grammar and ■Vocabulary of it by Mr. Clerk, 
J-he speakers are popixlarly classed as 
Kaohins, but they themselves?, like the Szi 
andniihe Lashi, deny the fact, and their 
denial is borne out by ethnogra,phicaI 
leseareh and by their language. Another 

language wMoh presents a character similar 

to these three is Maingtha, Its speakers 

__ V^'^*^^‘™®cl''“ ‘Vga-cbang^andtiK. Shans 

- call them ‘Mong-s'a’, which latter word 
has been corrupted into “Mahigtha” by the 
Maingfta. Burmese. It is spoken in the Kortheru 

aan States and also in Yun-nan and Korth- 
Phup. y China. The Phrm (or as the word is 

; , ■ spelt in Burma. Hpun) speakers are dying 

lives in the first defile of the Irrawaddv™ 


Szi 
Lasl-i 
Mara . 
Malng^a 
Phun . 
Mril 

Bumese 
Ai-a^anese 
Taungyo 
Ban ft . 
iBtha . 
Tavoyan 
Bliaungj^a 
y an bye 
Others , 


Census of ,1921. 

5,6C3 
. HV 3/0 

. 20,577 

339 
243 

. 22,907 

.8,423,256 
. 304,549 
. 22,633 

. 72.955 

. 55,007 

. 131,748 
9,052 
• 250,018 
179 


Total . 0,335,595 
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appearance of a very archaic Burmese, but many of its U'ords closely resemble those ot 
Mvu. I)recediug four. Mru or Mro is a piizzlmg language in 

many respects. . In the main it follows the phonetic system 
of Burmese, and yet it sometimes (lifers from' it in material points, preseiitiiig forms 
i^i liicli aie paialhded not onl^- (and most fre(pueHtlyj liy tliose wliicli we meet in Iviiki- 
C'iiiii, but e\ en l)i' tlu3 (*onstruetion . of Bodo and h*aga forms of speecdi. It is iiiainly 
spoken in fsoitli ^Iiakaii and Akyal), luit a few .speakers are also found in the G!iitta'‘’’’ 0 '!i<'j* 
Hill Tracts. . ^ ” " 

Burmese, Turning now to Bunnese propei-, I confine myself to 



eniiiiieinting those lorins of speech ndiich appear in previous 
Census Eeports. They are there slion-n eacli as an independent language, Init it is prolia- 
ble that the Burma Linguistic Survey will show that this is not the case, but that 
most, or all, of them are simply dialects of Biiriiiese. Standard Burmese is the language 
spoken all over the Province h\ educated natives of the country. It is the language of 
literature and of the schools, and is the official language of Goverimieiit, The written 
Arakanese. lan^age is the same everywhere, but the local language 

Yarie.s greatly. Arakanese or Bakliaiiig' is the only form of 
Burmese that is spoken in the area examined ])y tins Survey, as it appears under tlie 
name of Maghi in Bakarganj, Chittagong, and the Chittagong Hill Tracts. In tliese 
tracts the speakers are really an overflow from Burma, and tlie true liome of the dialect 
is in Akyal), Sandoway, and Bas.seiii. The Arakanese branched oif from tlie nuiiii 
Burmese stock at an early date, and have had relatively little intercouz’.se with them 
since that period, communication liaving been barred iw an intermecliate inountainoiLS 
tract of country. Their language has therefore developed upon lines of its ov'ji, and in 
many respects it differs widely from the standard form of speech. It is well known that 
the orthodox pronunciation of the iatter is extremely dissimilar from that indicated ])v 
the written language. In other words, the development of the sjzoken language has 
proceeded more rapidly than tliat of the written one, and tlie latter represents the older 
form. One of the proofs of this is that the pronunciation of Arakanese f]’eq[iienily agrees 
with that of Burmese as written, and not as it is spoken. Taungyo is spoken in Meitila 
Taungyo, and the Southern Shan States, azid Danii in the Shan States and 

neighlioiiring districts. The Taungyo people call themselves 
Taru. Iiitlia also is spoken in the Southern Shan States, 
Tavoyan. Pavoyan, oj’ Hawe, in Taviw, These tiro are closely 

connected, and Air. Taylor informs me that there is good evidence that the Intlias left 
Tavoy for their inesent habitat on the Inle lake some 700 vears ago. The tv'o lantmao-es 
chaungtha. -u'ere then the same. CTiaungtha is spoken in Akyab and the 

Yaubye. Arakaii Hill Tracts, and Yanhye in TCyaukpyii and Akyal j. 

The languages of the Lolo-AIosT) Group belong to Yun-nan . and XortliAYestern 

Loio-Mos‘o Group. China, but some of tlie .speakers have overflowedinto the 

Sliaii States, and will thus attract the attention of the 
Linguistic Survey of Burma. With the present Survey they have no connexion, beyond 
the fact that they belong to the Tiheto-Burman Sub-Pamily, and show a certain amount 
of relationship with Kachin. The Group is also interesting for its apparent connexion 
with Si'hia, a language once spoken in the Tangut country, close to the harder of the 
Great Desert, and now dead for many centmiesv Specimens of it have been 
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Prom the Linguistic side Bishop Caldwell adduced a great mass of materials in 
empt to show that the Dravidian, langiuiges also point to the countrit^s beyond noj 
stern India and their * Scythian ’ inhabitants as being their original nidus, and 


systems, the 


The Dravidian race is spread widely over India, lent all tlie me: 

speak Dravidian languages. I:n the ii- 
The Dravidian Baoe. , , 

nave liecoine Aryanizeu, and have s 

languages of their conquerors wiiiie tiiey fiave retained their c*t 

Besides these, many iiiillions of ],)eoj.)le central and soiithe 

the physical type classed by ethnologists a,s ‘ Dravidian ’ are almc 

of two other important families of speech, tlie Mnada and the Dravid 

to the fact that these languages are nearly all spoken l)y persons 

physical type, many scholars have suffS'ested a connexion between k 


families of languages to he discussed 


We do not know how long the speakers of tliese languages have been settled in 

Relationship to athar tan. It seems to be eertein tiiat tbev had been long in 

guages. the conhtry at th^^ of the earliest alryan immigrations, 

but we do not know whether they are to be considered as autoehthones or as having, 
in their turn, come into India from some other country. We shall see that the fact 
that one tribe, not of the ‘Dravidian ’ physical type, but speaking a language certainly 
belonging to the Dravidian linguistic family, the Braliuis, is found in tlie extreme 
north-west of India has been adduced by Bishop Caldwell and others as indicating that 
the speakers of proto-Dravidian, like the Aryans, must have entered India from the 
north-west; but this argument is jiot convincing. It puts the speakers as forming tlie 
rearguard of an mvasion from the north-west, hut the facts are equally consistent with 
an assumption that they form the survivoi's of tlie vanguard of a national luovtnnent from 
the east or from the south of ludia. ^Moreover, in this ease, physical type would he a 
most unsafe giudc. For some centuries the Brahms have lived amidst an Eranian 
population, with whieii they have freely intermarried, while they have been separated 
by many hundred miles i‘rom the nearest sp(mke3.‘s of othej* Dravidian languages. .Eyen 
if it were conclusively proved that there -was such a type as that called ‘ Dravidian* by 
ethnologists, and that the original Brahuis possessed that type, it would be surprisin; 
if, under the circumstances in which they live, they had retained it. 
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theory that they were related to Turkish, Finnish, and Hungarian has since been 
repeated over and over again in popular works, hut has failed to gain the acceptance of 

modem scholars. 

I have already alluded to the attempts made to prove a connexion with the Mun.dl 
languages, and have explained how this cannot be considered to exist. Einaily allusion 
maybe made to comparisons with the Australian languages, and to suggestions of a 
possible connexion by land between India and Australia in the times when the piehi&toiic 
liemuriajn Continent is believed to have existed. That certain resemblances in language 
have been found cannot he denied, hut, as yet, we cannot quote anything as proving that 
a linguistic connexion is probable. All that we can say with oiir present knowledge is- 
that it is not impossible. Up to a few years ago the knowledge of the Australian lan- 
guages possessed by European scholars was very scanty. In 1919 Pater . behinidt 
succeeded in reducing order out of chaos, and in classifying the niiineious cogniitc 
tongues spoken in that great island- continent. The next stage in the investigation udll 
he to cari'y on the inquiry into Hew Guinea, and thence into India. Tliis inf|iiiry was 
actually hegiin under Pater Schmidt’s auspices® but wns interrupted during tlie War, 
and up to the date of writing nothing has appeared on the subject. We can only, foi* 
the present, wait and hope that in the near future sufiieieiit materials will bo forthcoming 
to settle tlie question once for all. 

The Bravidiaii languages at the present day have tlicir chief home in the south of 

the Indian peninsula, as contrasted with the Aryan Ian- 
guages of the north. Tlie northern limit of this southern 
block of Bravidiaii languages may roughly be taken as the north-east corner of the district 
of Oiianda in the Central Provinces. Thence, tow'ards the Arabian Sea, the lioundary 
runs south-west to Kolhapur, whence it follows the line of tlie Western Ghats to about 
a hundred miles below Goa, where it joins the sea. The boundary eastwards from 
Chanda is more irregular, the hill country being mainly Bravidiaii with hero and tliore 
a Alundfi colony, and the plains Aryan. Kandh, which is found most to the iiortii-east, 
is almost entirely surrounded by Aryan-speaking Oriyas. Besides this solid block of 
Bravidian -speaking country, there are islands of languages belonging to the family far 
to the north in the Central Provinces and Chota Nagpur, even np to the bank of the 
Ganges at Eajm,alial. Most of these are rapidly falling under Aryan iiifluencos. 
Many of the speakervS are adoi)tmg the Aryan caste system and with it liroken forms of 
Aryan language, so that there are in this tract numbers of Bravidian trilies to whose 
idehtiJleatipn philology can offer no assistance. Einaily, in far off Baluchistan, there 
. is Brahui, concerning wEioh, as already stated, it is uncertain whether it is the advance 
guard or the rearguard of a Bravidian migration. 

If Burnell was. correct in his quotation^ a Sanskrit writer of the 7th century who* 

Mufciaai Eeiationsiiip of the claimed familiarity with the languages of southern India 
Bravidian Languages. divided them into tw'o gToups, that of the Andhra and that 


^J>te Qlied^rung der AmiralisuKen Sfrachen, Vienna, 1919. 

p, 22. . 

® The reference is to an article by Burnell on p, 310 ot the first volume of tha ‘ Indian Anticiuary,’ and the Sanskrit writer was 
Ivnmarlla Bhatta. The correct reading of the Sanakrit passage quoted is, however, dcuhtful. See P, T. Srinivas Iyengar in tho' 
‘Indian Antiquary/ vol, xlii, pp. 200 ff, ' 
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'Of the Bravifla country. The former corresponds to tlie modern Telngii and the latter to 
the modern Tamil and its relatives, and the division well corresponds with the present 
division of the existing vernaculars. The language of Andhra was the parent of Telngii. 
Utiriikh, Malto, Kiii, Kolaml, and Gondi are intermediate laiigiiages, and, except Braliiii 
and a ccniple of Hybrids, all the rest are . descended from tlie language of Bravicla,. The 
Telatlonship betTreeii the various Dravicliaii languages is tberefore illustrated in the 
following’ table :• — 


Original Dravldiaii Langna 


Dmvi<)a Language, 

1 


Andhra Laag-aage. 


Tamil. Makyajam, THja. Kofkga. 


Toda, KSta. 


KanarCfit'.' ' Kankh. ■ Mate, ,■ GPiip; E'ai. . ,, .KoJssul.' ' Tel'Jga.' .BrftMi, 


Dravida Group . . 

In.terJ:Qetliate^Grt>^Ip 
Andhra Langaage (Telugii) 
North-western Language 
(Brahui), 

Seini'Dravidian Hybrids . 


30,040,650 

3,180,858' 

19,783,001 

165,500 


37,385,594 

.3,056,598... 

28,601,493., 

184,368 


2,462 


On tMs. 'basis we:' canHividethe'^ Hr^^ languages ..into fGur,:gro'ups,i,0 '; which may 

"he: added ..a piair of s,emi-I)rav.idian Hybiddsp,.nmMiig* .five innli.; The number of people 
..speaking eacht' according To- ' the;.\ Siirvey;t.;.,and;.‘ accorc^^^^^^ to tlie.vGeiisus of lOill, is 

shown on the margin.' ..'As.: this. Survey did:.: 

Survey.. Cen.s\i 8 of 1021 . not ■.extend to southern. India,., most '.'of 'the 
gre,at Hraviclian laiiguage,s remained outside 
the sphere, of ■ its' operations.' ' But 'as', some 
reference ' to th.'e,m,;.is '„ necessary. . in o'rder, to, 
.understand t]:iei.r connexion- with, , Bravidian 
languages spoken in, the area .subject to ; the 
Survev, and as there , is ' no immediate 
prospect of a Linguistic Survey being under- 
taken-:: in the MadrasfPresidency, :as,-' has''T')eeii begun "iniBurma^, in: the following pages: 
I shall endeavour to describe all the languages of the family in some detail. 

The Bravidian languages are polysyllabic and aggiutinatic^e, but do not ])ossess 

anything like the wonderful luxuriance of agglutinative 
suffixes wliich w^e have noticed as distinguishing the 
Munda family. They represent, in fact, a later stage of 
■development, for, although still agglutinative, they exhibit the suffixes in a state 
an which they are beginning to be modified by euphotiie considerations, dropping 


Totai 


63,0,73, 261,,,:, 64,, 128, 052 


General Oharaeteristies of 
Dravidian Languages. 
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.animate substances and irrational beings are of tbe 
Ij in the pronouns of the third 
and in the third person 
marked by separate words signifying 
Diwidian nouns are inflected, not by means of case terminations, but by 
of suffixed postpositions and separable particles. Dravidian neuter nouns are rarely 
pluralized. The Dravidian dative (ku, U or ge) bears no analogy to any case termination found 
in Sanskrit or other Indo-Earopean languages, the resemblance to the .Hind! /co being accidental. 
Dravidian languages use postpositions instead of prepositions. In Sanskrit adjectives are 
declined like substantives, vrhile in Dravidian adjectives are incapable of declension. It is 
obai’acteristic of Dravidian languages in contradistinction to Indo-European, that, wherever 
practicable, they use as adjectives the relative participles of verbs in preference to nouns of 
quality, or adjeotives properly so called. A peculiarity of the Dravidian dialects (shared 
however with Munrja) is the existence of two pronouns of the first person plural, one inclusive 
of the person addressed, and the other exclusive. The Dravidian languages have no passive 
voice, this being expressed by verbs signifying ‘ to su.ffier,’ etc. The Dravidian languages, 
unlike the Indo-European, pfiefer the use of contlnuative participles to conjugation. The 
Dravidian verbal system posses.^ics a negative as well as an affirmative voice. It is a ra,arked 
peculiarity of the Dravidian languages that they make use of relative participial nouns instead 
of phrases introduced by relative pronouns. These participles are formed from the various 
participles of the verb by the addition of a formative suflix. Thus, ‘ the person who came ’ 
is in Tamil literally ' the who-eame.’ 


In the Dravidian languages all nouns denoting ini 

neuter gender. The distinction of male and female appears on 
person, in adjectivevS formed by suffixing the pronominal terminations, 
of the verb. In all other cases the distinction of gender is 
‘ male ’ and ‘female, 
means 


oup that (excepting a few stray diatects) fell 
within the area over which the Survey 
operations extended was Kanarese, and this 
Ijeeanse a large number of its speakers are 
foimd within the Bombay Presidency. But 
even for this language twice as many are 
found in Madras, the Kizam’s Botninions, 
Alysore, and v^oorg. Jlor the reasons 
already given, I nevertheless propose to give 
of the group. The most cultivated and 


I’amit 
Malayaku'. 
Kanarese . 


TAMIL. 
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the best known of all the Bravidiaii forms of speech is Tamil. It covers the whole of 

southern Lidia lip to Mysore and the Ghats on the ■west, 
and readies northivaitls as far as the tonii of Madras and 
beyond. It is also spoken as a vemaciilar in the northern part of tlie island of Ceylon, 
while most of the emigrants from the Peninsula to British Burma and t lie Straits Settle- 
ments, the so-called Kiings or Kalingas, have Tamil for their native language ; also 
have a large proportion of tlie emigrant coolies ivho are foniid in Ma,iiritiiis and in otlier 
British colonies. In India itself, Tamil speakers, principally domestic serviints, are 
found in every large tmvii and cantonment. The Madras seriTiiit is usually without 
religions prejudices or scruples as to food, lieadgear, or ceremonial, so that he can accom- 
modate himself to all circumstances, in which respect he is unlike the northern Indian 
domestic. Tamil, which is sometimes called Malahar, and also, by Beecaii Musalmans 
and in the west of India, Arava, is a fairly homogeneous language. Oiily a few petty 

dialects mentioned on the margin have been 
reported. Iriila and Kasiiva are the dialects 
of small triljes spoken in the Niigiris, mid 
tliey liave not been touched by the Survey. 
In classifying them as forms of Tamil I am 
merely following previous authorities, and 
they themselves are not certain as to the 
correct affiliation of Kasnva, Korava, 

southern 


Tam II. Dialects. 


Standard and Unspecified 
Korava or Yeruljala 
Irula 
Kasnva 
Kaikadi 
Burs'andi . 


Survey. 

15,207,25rt 

55,116 

1,614 

516 

8,239 

266 


Kaikadi, and 


Alpliabet. 


Total . 15, 272, 866 

Burgandi are spoken by vagrant tribes wandering over 
India., and as some of them were found in Bomliay and the Central Provinces, tliey fell 
into the Survey’s net, and have lieeu analysed and described in Volume IV. There are 
also many provincial forms of the language, hut of these the Survey is necessarily igno- 
rant. Standard Tamil itself has tivo forms, the Shea (be. perfect) and the Kodun 
or Oodoon {i.e. rudeh The first is the literary language used for poetry, and has 
many artificial features. Oodoon Tamil is the style used for the purposes of ordinary 
life.': 

Ancient Tamil has an alphabet of its owm, the Vattelnttu, be. ‘ round writing, ’ while 

the modern language employs one which is also in its jiresent 
form very distiiictive, and which can lie traced up to the 
ancient Bralimi character used by Asoka, through the old Grantha aljihahet used in 
southern India for writing Sanskrit. The Viitteluttu is also of North Indian origin. 
The mcdei’n Tamil cliaracter is an adajitatioji of the Grantha letters which corresponded 
to the letters existing in tlie old, incomplete, Vatteluttu alpliabet, from v'hicli also a few 
characters have been rehiined, the Grantha not possessing the equivalents. Like the 
Vatteluttu, it is singularly imperfect coiisidering the coi)ioiisiiess of tlie modem vocabu- 
lai\Y wbicb it has to record. 

Tamil is the oldest, richest, and most highly organized of the Providian languages; 

plentiful in vocabulary, and cultivated from a remote period. 
It has a great literature of high merit. This is not the place 
in ■which to give an aceourit of Tamil litemture, hut mention may he made of one or two 
of the mure famous works that adorn it. Its begiimiug w&s due to the laboiu-s of the 
Jains, whose activities as authors in this language extended from the eighth or ninth to 
tlio thirteenth century. The S^ural of Tiruvalluvar, which teaches the . 8ahkhya 


Xiiterature, 
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Maiayalam 


ToTii 


philosophy in 1330 poetical aphorisms on virtue, Y’-ealth, and pleasure, is lunversally con-” 
sidered as one of its brightest gems. The author is said to have ])ecn a Pariah, and 
according to Bishop CakPrell, he cannot be placed later than the 10th century a.b. 
Anotlier great ethical poem, the Jain ^dladiijdr, is perlmps still older, A ivomaii viitei 
called Aiiveiyar, or ‘the Yenerable Matron,’ and the reputed sister of Tiruvailuvar, but 
probablv of later date, is said to have been the authoress of the Atllsucli and the 
veiftifhui^ two shorter works, which are still read in Tamil schools. M e may fuither 
mention the CMntdmani, a romantic epic of great beauty, by an unknown Jain poet, the 
jRdmctijatui of Kamban, — an epic said to rival the CJihitdmani in poetic charm, and the 
classical Tamil grammar, the N(f 7 i- 7 ifil, of Pavananti. Special reference must also be 
made to the anti-Brahmanical Tamil literature of the SitUfr (i.e. Siddhas or sage.s). The 
Sittar were a Tamil sect, who, while retaining Siva as the name of tlie one God, rej(‘cted 
everything in §iva-worship inconsistent with pure theism. They were quietists in 
religion and alchemists in science. Their mystical poems, especially the Siva-valq/am, 
are said to possess singular beauty, and some scholars have detected in them traces of 
Christian influence. 

Modem Tamil literature may he taken as commencing in the eighteenth century. 
The most important writers are Tayumanavan, the author of 1453 pantheistic stanzas 
which have a high reputation, and the Italian Jesuit Beschi (d. 1'742). Beschi’s Tamil 
style is considered irreproachable. His principal worlc in that language is the 
Temhdva^q or ‘ Hnfading Garland.’ It is a mixture of old Tamil legends with Italian 
reminiscences, of which the leading example is an episode from Tasso’s Gemsaleimm 
Liherata, in which St. Joseph is made the hero. 

Closely connected with Tamil is Malayalam, the language of the [Malabar coast. 

Its name is derived from the local word for ‘ moun- 

Halayalam. ; • 5 • ; -i • , • ■ . . 

tain, With a termination meaning ‘ possessing, the whole 
word thus meaning literally ‘ mountain region,’ and strictly applicable rather to the 
country in which it is spoken than to the language itself. It is a modern offshoot 
Horn Tamil, dating from, say, the ninth century. In the seventeenth century it became 
subject to Brahmanical influence, received a large infusion of Sanskrit words, and 
adopted the Grantha character in supersession of the Vatteluttu for its alphabet. 
From the thirteenth century the personal terminations of the verbs, till then a feature 
of Malayalam, as of the other Bravidian languages, began to he drojqied from the spoken 
language, and by the end of the fifteenth century they had wholly gone out of use 
except by the inhabitants of the Laccadives and by the Moplahs of South ICanara, in 
w'hose speech remains of them are still found. The Moplahs, who as Musalmans had 
religious objections to reading Hindu mythological poems, have also resisted the Brah- 
manical influence on the language, vLich with them is much less Sanskritized than 
among the Hindus, and, where they have not adopted the Arabic character, they retain 

the old Vatteluttu. 

Malayalam has a fairly large literature, 
principally, as explained above, , Brahmani- 
cal, and including one historical work of 
gjQihe importance, the EeraldtpaUi, It has 
one diftiect/tho ^reraya^. spoken in Coorg. 


or as any oi tilts aipiict.utJbs u»t5u iur "vvi'ibiiig oiwisjvrit. xiic uiu vou i-wiAn vx uxxti iouttoi® a® 
a marked feature of l)otl],3 and tliis is due to tlie custom of writing with a stilus on palm-^ 
leaves, wliicli a series of straiglit lines would inevitaldy have S2)lit along' the grain. In 
Hala-lvannada is preserved an aiwient form of the language, analogous to that of literary 
Tainih and nearly as artificial. Up to the sixteenth century Kanarese was free from any 
admixture of foreign words, I)iit since then the vocahiilary has been extensively mixed 
with Sanskrit. During the supremacy of Haidar All and Tippu Sultan, Urdu words 
were largely imported into it from Mysore, and it has also Ixnnowecl from Marathi on the- 
north-west, and from Teiugn on its north-east. 


Hanarese is interesting from the fact that sentejiees in that language have been 

discovered by Professor Hiiltzsch in a Greek play ju’eserved 
Eianaiese iiteiatu.re. Egy})tian papvriLs of the second century a.d. Its 

literature proper originated, like Tamil literature, in the lal)oiirs of the Jains. It is of 
considerable extent, and has existed for at least a thousand years. early all the works 
w'hich have been desciibed seem to be either translations or imitations of Sanskrit works. 
Deside.s treatises on poetics, rhetoric, and grammar, it includes sectarian works of Jams, 
Lingayats, Saivas, and Yaislmavas. Tliose of the Lingayats appear to possess most 
originality. Their list includes several episodes of a Basava Turdm, in glorification of a 
eei’tain Basava who is said to have been an incarnation of Siva’s bull Kandl. There is 
also an admired Scdaha of Some4vara, Modem Kanarese rejoices in a large number of 
particularly racy folk-ballads, some of which have been translated into English by 
Mr. Eleet. One of the most amusing echoes the cry of the long-suffering* income-tax 
payer, and tells with considerable humour how the ‘ viiduous ’ merchants carefully 
understate their incomes. Dialects of Kanarese are Badaga, Kurumba, and Gdlari. 
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THE HEAVIBIAN FAMILY, 


The first tY^o are spoken in the Nilgiri Hills, 
The Badaga tribe, called by oiir early his- 
torians the Burghers, speak a language 
which closely resembles old Kanarese. 
Knrnmba or Euriimvari is the dialect of 
the forest tribe of Kiirumbas or Kiirubas, 
and is said to be a corruption of Kanarese 
„.kars are a tribe of nomadic herdsmen 
‘s and musicians, both hailing from the 
same dialect of Eanarese, which is called 
who speak a form of Telngii, will be 


Kanakbse, 


Standard 

Badaga 

KururaBa 

Oolari 


Total 


■with an admixtnre of Tamil. The Golars or Goli 
and the Holiyas are a caste of leather- worker 
Central ProTinees. They botl: 
indifferently Golari or Holiya. Other Golars, 
referred to later on. 

Eoda-gn or Coorgi is the main language of Ooorg, and is described as standing 
Survey. Census of 1921. midway between old Kanarese and Tula. 
Kodagu . . . . 37,218 39,99y Some authorities look upon it as a dialect of 

Kanarese. ‘ 

Tuln, immediately to the south-west of Kanarese, is confined to a small area in or 

near the district oi‘ South Canara in Madras. 

Chandragiii and KalyanapCiri rivers in 
tiiat (list net are regarded as its ancient 
boundaries and it does not appear ever to liave extended much beyond them. It is a 
cultivated language, hut lias no literature. It uses the Kanarese charnf'tft!* 


Intermediate Group are all spoken further north than those 
>tjp. I'bc .Hiavida Grroup. j\Iost ol* them are 

Census of 1921 . spoken ill the Central Provinces and Eerar, 

' ® Chotii Kagpiir. One,’ 

483,668 Malto, is found even so far north as llaj- 

866,722 mahal on the bank of the Cannes. They 

6 S 964 t>pokon ])y more or less rmci^ilized 

Th'rT'TZ — hill irihes. By lar the most imjjortant ol* 
tJicm IS Condi, spolum maialy in the Con- 
Iral Prorineos, but overflowing into Ori.s.sa," jiortli-eoste-n 
Jladins, Iho Nizam’s Torritories, Bcrar, and the iieird.linnr;.,.. 





tracts of Central India. The Linguistic Survey shows that it has a common an- 
cestor with Tamil and Kanarese, and that it has little immediate connexion with its 
neighbour Telugii. The word 'Gondi' means " the language of Gonds,’ bnt, as many 
Gdnds have abandoned their proper tongue for that si)oken by their Aryan-speaking 
neighbours, it is often impossible to say from the mere name alone what langnage is 
connoted by it. For instance, there are many thousands of Gonds in Baghelkhancl, who 
have been reported to the Linguistic Survey as speaking Gondl, but this, on examiiia- 


wara, in the heart of the Gond country 


great reserve must be used in speaking ot the Gopdi language es a whole. The 
e Survey has done its best with the materials at its comiiiand, and its results 


an excellent grammar, vocabulary, and reading book from the pen of Mr. Ghenevix 

Trench. The language is said to have 
G63SDI Dialects. ^ numerous dialects, of which the princiiial 

are given on the margin. Gattii or Gotte, 
the former being said to be the correct 
spelling, ■ and Koi or Koya are' found in 
Chanda, Aizagapatam, and Godavari, and 
ToTAt 1322190 Koi also in the Bastar State and in the 

Nizam’s Territories. They differ little, if 
at all, ])etween themselves or from the standard dialect, — ^indeed, the name Koi is that by 
which all Gonds call themselves. Mari or Maria and Paiji are also spoken in Bastar. 
The names, however, indicate tribal rather tlian linguistic differences, and, so far as the 
information available entitles us to give an opinion, none of these names connote any 
real dialects. The true Gondi seems to be the same everywhere, with local variations of 
pronunciation, and the most that can be said is that as we go east and south it is more 
and more mixed with the neighbouring Telugu. Gondi has no written character of its 
own, and no literature, but portions of the Bible have been translated into it, and Mr. 
Trench, in his reading book, has preserved an interesting collection of traditions and 
folktales. 


Survey. 

1,147,303 

2,033 

61,127 

104,340 

17,387 


Standard and Unspecified 
Gattu . . . 

Koi . . 

Maria 
Parji 


The Kblams are an aboriginal tribe of east Berar and of the Mardha District of tjie 

Central Provinces. They are usually classed as GSjadSj b 
they differ from them in personal appearance, and both tliey 
and the Gonds repudiate the connexion. Their language differs widely from that of the 
neighbouring Gonds. In some points it agi'ees with Telugu, and in other respects with 
Kanarese and the connected forms of speech. There ai'e also some interesting points of 
analogy with the Toda of the Nilgiris, and the Kolams must, from a philological jiuint 
of view, be looked upon as remnants of an old Dravidian tribe that Iiave not been 


KolamS. 






KdlilMl DliXECTS. 


Stanclaril . 
Blil’ii of Basin'! 
JTaiki 


Total 


Survey. 

28,100 

? 

195 

28,295 


BliIII of Basim. 


Naiki. 


involved in tlie develop nofint of the principajl DravMia.ii languages, or oi a tiioe tiiiai iias- 
not originally spoken a Dravidiaii form of speech. There are two other forms of speech,. 

spoken by petty tribes, which are closely 
allied to Kola mi, and which can most 
conveniently be looked upon as dialects of 
that language. In the Basim District of 
Berar there are three or four hundred Bhils.' 
Most of these speak Bliili, which will be- 
discussed under the head of the Indo- Aryan 
languages, but in the Pusad Taluqa of that District there are 
some of these Bhils who speak a language almost identical 
witJi Kolaml. Whether these people are really Bhils or not we must leave to ethno- 
logists to decide. Suffice it to say here that they are locally called ‘ Bhils,’ and that 
tlieir language, like that of any other language spoken by the tribe, is locally 
known as ' Bhllid How many of the Basim BMls speak this particular dialect- 
is unknowii, their language having been returned as the same as that of 
the other Bhils of the District. It was not till the language specimens 
had been received that the existence of this Dravidiaii dialect Avas discovered 

by the Linguistic Survey. The other dialect is Naiki, the 
language of a few Darwe Gonds of Chanda District in the 
Central Provinces. It is almost extinct. It differs from GoiMi and agrees Avitli 
Kolami in many importa-iit points. The name ' Xaikl ’ is not eonliiied to this dialect. 
In the Central Provinces and in Berar it is commonly used as a synonym of Baiijarl, 
and in the Bombay Presidency ‘ Naikkll ’ is the name of a Bhil dialect. These are both 
Tiido- Aryan. 

Kandhl, as the Oriyas call it, or Kui (compare the meaning of the term ' Koi ’ 

explained above), as its speakers call themselves and their 
language, is commonly called Khond Ijy Europeans. It 
is the language of the Ehoiids of Orissa and the neighbourhood, well known 
to ethnologists for their custom of human sacrifices. It is unAvritten and has 
jio literature, ]jut portions of the Bible IiaA'-e been translated into it, the Oriya 
cdiaracter being used to represent its sounds, The language is much more nearly related 
to Telugu than is Gondi, and has the simple conjugation of the verb Avhich distinguishes 
the Dmvidian languages of tiie south. Kaiidhi is spoken not only in Orissa, ]}ut also in 
the Gan jam and Pizagapatam Districts of Madras and in the iieighbourliood. With these 
latter the Survey rras not concerned, and no information is aAvrilable as to AAiiether they 
use any dialectic peculiarities. Tlie Kandhi of the Linguistic Survey has tAvo dialects, 
an eastern, spoken in Gumsur of Madras and the adjoining j)arts of Orissa, and a AA'estern, 
syoken in Chian;! Eiaicdi. 

JMU’tbc]’ liOrlli, iji tlic hills (a Cliola iSa^pur, and in Sainh/aljiur anci Bainarh ti) 
Kiirukk. then south, scaticicd funld number ci M-uncia laiigLiagcs? 

t^^e Dravidian Eurukh or, as it is often called, Orao. 
fet.iU kirther north, on the Ganges bank, we find the closely related Medto spokcn'hv the 
A mer of Rajmanal. Accoifiing to their own traditions, the aiiccsloi-s of tlie" tribe si>oak" 
ing them Iavo ianguage.s lived originally in the Carnatic, whence they nieved nortli up 


ICandhi, 





MALTO; 


tlie Farbada Biver, and settled in Bibar on the hanks of the Biver Son. Driven thence 
by the Mnsalmaiis, the tribe split into two divisions, one of which followed the course of 
the Ganges and finally settled in the B.ajmahal Hills, while the other went np the Son 
and oecnpied the iiortli-westerii portion of the Cliota Fagpnr Plateau. The latter were 
the ancestors of the Kiinikhs and the former of the Maler, Tins aeconiit agrees with 
the features presented by the two languages, which show that (like Goncll.) they must be 
descended from the same Dravidian dialect that formed the common origin of Tamil and 

Kanarese. 

In the Central Provinces ICiiriikJi is usually called Ilisau, the language of cultiva- 
tors, or Koda, the language of diggers. The latter name should not lie confused with 
the name Kocla, which in Chota Fagpur is sometimes given to one or other dialect of 
the Mun# Kherwaii. ICuriikli has no literature, and is unwritten, save for translations 


Berga Ora 6 


Maihar. 


iate languages is Malto or Maler, spoken by tlie Jiaier 
e inhabiting the hills near Bajmahal on the (ranges. 

' traditions regarding it, and its relationship to iainil 
above, under the head of Kurukh. In its grammar it 
ie, hut ifc has borrowed niiicli of its vocabulary from the 
in its neighbourhood. It also appears to have borrowed 
^iibouriiig Santali. it must be remarked that the teini 
:he corrupt Bengali spoken hy the Aryanized hillmen of 
r also call themselves Sanria, and their language is also 
ne of * Bajmahali.^ Malto possesses no literature, except 
been translated into it. 

roup of dialects, for it contains only one language, 

Telugu. As a vernacular, this is more 
widely spread and has a greater number of 
Surte}'. speakers even than Tamil. In the north it 
19,735.840 reaedres to Chanda in the Central Provinces, 
and, on the coast of the P>ay of Bengal, to 
Ohicacole, wdiere it meets the Indo- Aryan 
1,250 Oriya. To- the west it covers half of the 
27,099 Fizam’s dominions. The district thus oc- 
cupied was the Andhra of Sanskrit geogra- 
197 ^ 8^1 called Telingana by the 

i^i^ir,a}inpn6. Speakers of tiie irs.ngi3'ige also 


AndJtira Language. 
Telugu Dialects, 


Standard and Unspecified 
EomtSu . 

Salewari 
iJolarl 
Beradi . 

Vadaii • 

KaiaSlM , 

Dasari 
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appear in the independent territory of Mysore and in the area occupied by Tamil. 
Only on the west coast are they altogether absent. The Telngn or Telinga language 
ranhs next to Tamil among the Dravidian langnages in respect of cnltiire and copiousness 
of vocabulary, and exceeds it in euphony. Every word ends in a vowel, and it has been 
called the Italian of the East. It used to be named the Gtmtoo language from the 
Portuguese word meaning ‘gentile,’ but this term has dropped out of use among 
modern writers. It employs a written character nearly the same as that used for 

" Kanarese, and having the same origin, as explained nuclei’ 

Literature. ^ ^ i , 

the head of that language. Its vocabulary borrows freely 
from Sanskrit, and it has a considerable literature. The earliest surviving 
writings of Telugu authors date from the twelfth century, and include Malmhlidrata 
by ISTaimappa ; but the most important works belong to the fourteenth and subsec|ueiit 
centuries. In the hegimiing of the sixteenth century the court of Krishna Eaya 
of "Vijayanagar was famous for its learning, and several branches of literature were 
enthusiastically cultivated. Allasani Peddana, his laureate, is called ‘ the Grandsire of 
Telugu poetry,’ and was the pioneer of original poetical composition in the language, 
other writers having contented themselves with translating from Sanskrit. His best 
known work is the Svarbchisha-Mamiolmrita^ based on an episode in the 


M.drkayideya Furdna* Krishna himself is said to have written the 


Another member of his court was Kandi Timmana, the author of the JPdrijdtapaJiaranci. 
Surana (flourished 1560) was the author of the Kaldptirmdaya, which is an admired 
original tale of the loves of Nalakubara and Kalahhashini, and of many other works. 
The most important writer was, however, Yemana (sixteenth century), the poet of the 
people. He wrote in the colloquial dialect, and directed his satires chiefly against caste 
distinctions and the fair sex. He is to-day the most popular of all Telugu authors, and 


there is hardly a proverb or a pithy saying that is not attributed to him. 


Telugu did not fall completely under the operations of the Survey, and no informa- 
tion has been received as to the existence of any dialects. So 
far as I have been able to ascertain it has no proper dialects, 
unless we can call by that name a few tribal corruptions of the standard language. Such 

are Komtau, Salewari, and Golari, all reported from the 
SiTwgri District of Chanda in the Central Provinces. Komtau is 

Telugu spoken by Komtis or shopkeepers ; Salmvari that 
spoken by Salewars or weavers ; and Golari that spoken in 
Chanda by Golars, a class of nomadic herdsmen. Elsewhere the Golars are reported to 

speak a dialect of Kanarese. Beradi is the Telumi snokeTi 

jt5erftcLi. ^ 1 ji -n*. 1 n w-’k 1 ' ^ 1'^ 

by the Berads of Belgaum in the Bombay Presidency. They 
are notorious thieves, and also faithful village watchmen, protecting the inhabitants from 
the more enterprising members of the tribe. Their language is ordinary Telugu, with a 
slight admixture of Kanarese. Vadari is the dialect of a wandering tribe of quarrymen 

vad«pi ^ Bombay Presidency. It is simply vulgar 

Telugn. Kamathi is a similar dialect used by the brick- 
Dasari- layers of Bombay and the neighbourhood, and similar again. 

^ - is the Dasari of the Dasarus. These last are wanderino* heg- 

esrs foi^d in Belgaum* some of whom speak Kanarese and others Telugu. 






Itacllaadi and Bhaiia. 


1 See Bray, The JSrahui Laugm.ge, p. 4. 
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CHAPTEE ¥IIi-™THE INDO-EUROPEAN FAMILY. THE ARYAN 

SUB-FAMILY. 

The original home from which the populations, whom we now group together iiiidei; 

Original Home. name of Iiiclo-Europeans, spread' over Europe and parts 

of western and southern Asia, has been the subject of long 
discussion extending over many years. We English are probably most familiar with the 
cautious opinion expressed by the late Professor Max Muller that it was bsomewhere in 
Asia/ although his oft-repeated wariiing that the existence of a family of Indo-Euro- 
pean languages does not necessarily postulate the existence of one Indo-European race, 
has too often been ignored by uniters who should have known better. The earliest 
enquirers based their conclusions in the main on philology, and in former times it was 
universally assumed that the original seat should he sought for either on the Cau- 
casus or on the Hindukush. Since then other sciences lia^'e been made the handmaiAs 
of tlie problem. History, Aiithroj)oiogy, Astronomy, CTeogra])liy, aiid Geology have all 
been pressed into the service. For a time pliilology fell into discredit, and a later 
opinion, based in the main on anthropology, asserted with ecpial decision that 
the locality must be looked for in north-western Europe. Still more recently a theory 
leased on astronomy has j^laced it in tlie Arctic regions, wlhle a school of patriotic Indian 
writers claims its,^own country as the Indo-European nidus. Later speculations iiave 
led us back to the old theory, and we have liad Armenia and the eoiintry round the 
Oxus and Jaxartes pointed out to us as the place of origin. During the past twenty 
years, the opinion of Professor Otto Schrader was very generally accepted. According 
to him, the domicile to wliicii we could trace back the oldest speakers of the form or 
forms of speech which ultimately developed into the modern Indo-European languages 
was probably to be sought for on the common horderla^id of Asia and Europe in the 
steppe country of soutlierii Russia. Here they were a pastoral people ; here some of 
their number gradually took to agriculture ; and from liere they wandered to the east 
and to the west. A later hypothesis, based on the distribution of vegetables and 
animals the names of wliich have survived from the most ancient times, on geological 
history, and on discoveries lately made in Asia Minor, is tiiat put forward by Professor 
P. Giles in the Cambridge History of India.^ According to him, the centre of dispersion 
must have been farther to tlie north and west than the locality proposed by Professor 
Schrader, that is to say it was most probably a tract which may roughly ])e considered 
as equivalent to the modern Austria-Hungary. Finally, the late J. de Morgan, in a 
book that appeared wdiile these pages w^ere passing through the press, placed the original 
home in Siberia, though he admitted Austria-Hungary as a secondary centre of disj^ersion. 

The first great linguistic division of the people was into the so-called mitmi- 

speakers and ^u^em-speakers. Most^ of tlie former, who 
used some word cognate to the Latin oentum. (i.e. hentmi] 
for the numeral ' hundred,’ wandered westwards, and their language became the parent 
ot that spoken by the Greek, Latin, Keltic, and Teutonic races. The latter, with whom 

^ ?oL I, pp. 66 ff. _ _ _ . ^ A . . . . ; , _ ’ ,75, 5 - ;■ 7 . ■ i : 

® Not ill I. Retnains of ii.Ti old language of th« eenitim-gr'onji Iiove lately been diacovered in tue' desert ceunfcry of 
Central Asia. 


Centum- and satem-s-pe&kers. 
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and tiiad these Mandas -^vere the AryanSj or one of the Aryan tribes, who in later tiniest 
took possession of Persia and inYaded India, it is most likely that their route was the 
same as that taken sTii)sec[iiently by the. Hatti, and that, after reaching Asia Miiioi’, 
they crossed Mesopotaniia to the seat where we find them mentioned in the earliest 
written docii-meiits. An alternative route round the north and east of the Black Sea has 


been suggested, but here the Caucasus would have presented a formidal}le barrier hardly 
passable to a pastoral people. ■ 

These Mandas, if not mentioned Iw name, but simply called Indo-Europeans of 
North Persia, have been accounted for in other ways.^ 


Professor Keith, following Professor E. Meyer, agrees that these Indo-European 

names and words found in Mitanni and the neigiihoiir- 

Tlie theory of A siatie origin. , , . r i 

hood, are Aryan words, that is to say neither iiido- Aryan 
or Erajiian, but belonging to the original Aryan language from which both are derived. 
If I may venture an opinion on such a subject, it seems to me to be certain that this 
wa.s actually the state of affairs, and I would go further and say that it is c|uite possible 
that some of the oldest iiymn.s of the Rig Veda, which are usually looked upon as having 
1)0*011 eomposed in India, may have been originally composed in this Aryan language, 
and handed down tTom generation to generation by word of mouth till they received in 


India the form in which we have them at present.^' But Professor Keith differs from 
P]“oi'eHsor Giles in fixing the centre of di.spersion. He maintains that this was in Asia, 
and tiiat. these am-speaking. Aryans came to Media from the East, not from the West, 
while the other speakers of Indo-European,, most of whom w-ere c0?ii?w»“speakers, went 
into Etiropt? by a route north of the Aral and the Caspian. Before this is accepted, 
Professor Giles’s arguments based on a vocabulary which points to the Daimhiair plain as 
the oriulnal centre of both eenimn- and safewi-speakers must be considered. 





A still later theory, founded not on language or ethnology, but on. the history of 



the glacial period of Europe, has been put forward bv the 

Tlie theory of Siberian origin. , . >, , / p 

late J, de Morgan." He would put the original centre of 
dispersion in Siberia, which was .a vseihi-tr( 3 pie.al. region, 'at a time when North Europe 
was covered with ice. Owdiig to climatic ; changes at the end of the glacial period, 
-hiirope lieeame habitable wNile Siberia became unable to support life, and its iiiliabitants 
wore iV'rced to migrate in various directions. The ancestors of the Indo-Europeans 
gradually wandered off at least in two directions — one body, mostly ce/rfwwwspeakers, 
going west into Europe, where (mueli as Professor Giles maiiduins) tli.e Daiuiljian. plain 
became a secondary centre of dispersion. Most of the others, who wei-e s^fcvywsjieakers, 
went soutli-west aacl peopled Persia and the neigfiboiiriiigv countries. In this iray he 
ivould explain the preseiice of the in Media, and of the ancestors of the Persians 

on the Persian; plafeau, and it was these two closely rehatedj h indepoudeut bodies of 
immigrants that together formed the Aryans. These were only cousins, not brothers, of 

A suinniftry of tlio more import an fc of ihese tvili Ih? found in Professor KoitP’s articJo Indo-Tranians ” in the 
R. BlandmRcaT CommemoratUm Tolwme, pp. 8iff. Compare also the controvoisr between Professors Jacobi, Olclenht-r-, 
and Keith in J. E. ,A, S. 1 909, pp. 720C, 1095fiV, llOOff., and 1910, pp. 456fE., 40-lff.’ 

® For the original Lmgnago (f the oldest Yoclic hymns, see footnote® to page 115, 

•’ In bis Article Des Origines des Semites et de oelles des Tmlo-Eiirypeeus ” io the 'Rmue, de Synilihsp. Risforlquo. 
Tol, XXXIV. Nus. 100-103, reprirted in Genthaer’s ^jyhmerkhs B^hlRyrayllqup.s for June- July 1923, The question i- 
discussed at nmch gi'eatcr length on pj). ir2ff of the same author’s Prphistoife iV'ientale which appeared while these line- 
were passing through the press. It is lato to ilo more here than draw attention to this important work. 
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the Hittites who came from the .Danube valley, across the Dardanelles, into Asia Elinor. 
The theory is attractive but lias not, as yet, been tiioroiiglily discussed by other scholars.^ 
The above digression is Iiowever, hardly relevant to the history of Iiido- Aryan 
Tie Aryan progress fi’om the languages. 'WTiat is relevant, is the identification of the 
Manda country. Mandas as Indo-Eiiroi)eans twenty-five centuries before our 

era. It is agreed by writers who differ in other respects tliat these Mandas were 
Aryans. W e therefore have here one firm chronological fact, — -that there were i.ryaiis 
settled, and powerful, in North and North-West Persia in 2500 B, c. Wherever they 
origmally came from, we can find no sign that they had come from tlie South or from 
the South-East, and there is no evidence that they had come up there from Southern 
Persia, or (as some writers have thought) from India. We find them first in and about 
Media, and there they waxed powerful, and, as we have seen, coiiq^uered Subartii. To 
us, the immediate point of interest is that they had gods whose names we meet sub- 
secpiently in India, and that they spoke a sateja-langnage closely connected with the 
ancient Vedic Sanskrit. We have seen that, in the AAest, they were ultimately wiped 


out by the Assyrians, lint, in Media, they maintained themselves side by side with brethren 
who had settled on the Persian plateau, and whose remains have lately been discovered by 
de Morgan. It is at this stage of history that we hear of the united Medes and Persians 
as Aryans. Some of these Aryans remained in Persia, while others continued their 
progress, entered India as the ultimate limit in one direction of the G-reat Adventure, and 
there became to a certain extent isolated from their brethren by the mountainous coun=- 
try of Afghanistan and the Hindukush. 

As has happened over and over again in .similar eases the language of those 
Aryans who became isolated in India among a strange population retained an archaic 
form, wliich was lost tit a compamtively early 2 )eriod ].)y those who remained in Persia. 
We have just seen how the early Indo- Aryans still called their gods i>y names which 
were in use wliile tlie joiiit ..Irytuis were still within touch of Bogbazkeui in Caxipadocia, 
but which soo:! Itecame obsolete in Per.sia. Thus, in tlie two countries tlie langnaans of 
each section of tlie Aryans developed on indoiiendent lines and at different rates, tlie 
uite of development in India being slower than that in Persia. The laiigiiaa'e of those 

tliat arrived in India became the parent of the Iiido- Aryan 
languages, while the languages of the Aryans that remained 
in Pensia de veto [)ed into the modern Eranian (or, as it is often, called, the ' Iranian ’) 
family of laugiiage.sb 

As for the latter, at the time tliat their lirethreii sot out in wave after wave ou the 
further migrcition into India, their language was of course tlie same as theirs ; ])Ut in 


Indc-Aryan and Eranian. 


^ In A fl. TV (1920), 2 >p. 1171T of tho Itiilorin of ihe Schnol of Oi'ienlal Stuilifs Dr. Charpontier states his airreement with 
de AIcTOan's eonrltision that CVnUai Asia was the original iKune of the Indo-Europoans. A passing refereneo may also he 
matle here to the .suggestion that a relatjonship existed hetween fSmnerian, the ancient language of ili'sojiotaniia, and the 
earlv speech of the Aryans, contained in C. Antrau’s impcalant article entitled L't (Jrhrc t t /’Orient ancicn. in ‘ Bahylonica, ’ 
Voh VIII (1924-), pty. 120R. 

“ Professor Giles quotes the parallel ca.-.es of the Spanish .spoken in Mexico and Peru, where the isolation of the .speakers 
uiuid a more numcrou.s native population has tended to conserve a dialect lutich more areliaic and iniich more like the Rpaniah 
of the sinteenth century than is the language now spoken in Spain. To take anolher example nearer home, it is well known 
that .much of tlic Engh.sh spoken by tlio lower classes in Ireland is not a corrupt form of modern English, but is the 
Ecglisu of Elizabethan day ;. 

'■* Strictly speaking, as wo employ the term ‘ Indo-Arysn *, we should also call the other linguistic snb-family the 
‘ EranO" Aryan It is, however, shorter to use ‘ Eranian ’ without the addition, of ‘ Aryan and the use of the word will 
lead to no confusion. In the case of India it is different, for there are many Indian languages which are not Aryan. Hence, 
in order to connote the Aryan languages which have developed in India, we must use the term ‘ Indo- Aryan 





le the language still retained much of the characteristics of the original 
joint language which had already been carried towards India, but 
io shown tendencies towards some of the characteristics of Eranian, 
awes of the Persian population also wandered like their predecessors 
the East, but took a more northerly course, north of the Hiiidukush, into the 
Pamir region. There they crossed the Hindiikush, and 
descended into what is now the Hard country, where they 
■ found the ancestors of the modern speakers of Biirushaski. These they either 
d and displaced, or else settled amongst, imposing on them their language. In 
Dspitable country, separated, from their home in Persia by tremendous mountain 
their Proto-Eraniaii tongue developed independently into the modern Dard 
58 , which still present features partly Eranian and partly Iiido-Aryank 
in the other eases, this first wave or set of waves of Proto-Eranian was in course 
followed by others w’hich also took the same route north of the Hindiikush. By 
this time the Proto-Eranian of Persia had become fully 
developed into Eranian, and the language of these later 
survived in the Ghalehah languages of the Pamirs which, as we shall see, 


Dardic 


^aleliala. 


ntrai iisia. liiese last nave ciisappeared a.s speakers oi Eranian tongues, but traces 
their old language have been discovered as one of the results of the explorations in 
ntial Asia carriecl out by Sir Aurel Steim. 

We thus find the Aryan languages 
ultimately divided into three branches, 
--the Eranian, the Bardie, and the 
Total for Aryan languages in India . ;i31, 874403 232,852,817 Iliclo- Aryan. 

^ This account of tl\e development of Dardio differs from that given cm pp. 7ii'. of YoL YIll, Pt. ii of the Survey. 
The latter Tras written on the older assumption of an Aiyan settlement in Khokand and Badakhshan, and of the division 
there into two nationalities, one jnarching southwards into India, and the other westwards into Persia. The language of the 
former developed into Indo-Arynn and of the latter into Eranian. According to tliat account, the Bardic languages hranched 
off from the Eranian after the split, hut before Eranian had fully developed. I illustrated it by the following diagram t — 


Eranian 
Bardic . 
Indo-Aryan 


Eranian 


Indo-^rydn. Oardic 

In the present account, the result is the same, but the diagram would be 


* Here again, for tbe reasons given in. the preceding footnote, the explanation of the development of the Eranian 
languages differs from that given on page 1 of Ybl, X of the Survey, But, as before, tbe results are the same in this ease 
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Oiiiittirig tlie Dardic laDguages for tlie present from coiisideratioE. we return to the 
Eraiiiaii!? and the Iiido” Aryans. As in the case of the westeiii Iiido-EiiropeanSj wlier- 
e¥er these two Aryan ],)raiiches wandered, they found themselves in the presence of 
aboriginal populations, who were either driven by the invaders into the nioiintaiiioiis 
„ . . tracts of their own coiintrv. or else.-— and this ill the niaioritv 

Raee mixture with Aborigines. ^ j 

of cases, — were conquered, and cornpelled to adopt aii Aryan 
form of speech. Kerertheless, as Professor Justi remarks, the etluiical character of the 
xlryaiis, who had iminigrated in comparatively small nuniliervS, and pro])al)ly witli aii 
insiifficient niimljer of ¥*0111011, liecame so altered, partly liy iiiterniisture with the- 
numerically superior aliorigiiies, and partly owing to climatic infiiieiices, that, anthropo- 
logically speaking, they have develoxied into races alien to those of Europe, with whom 
they are coimected by a relationship of language. Just as, speaking generally, the 
inhabitants of Soiitliern Europe have sprung from a stem wliich is not that of the 
Sw'edes or Frieslanclers, so, from the point of view of anthropology, the Hindus are a race 
altogether different from the Teutons, wdiose language is, nevertlieiess, related tc 
Sanskrit, and the Persians of the present day show a far closer resemblance to Orientals 
of other stocks than they do to the linguistically related fair coiiiplexioned sons of the 
sea-coasts of the north. 
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CHAPTER IX.— THE EEANIAN BRANCH. 


We liave left the Eranian Branch of the Aryans in Persia, after noting that some of 

them spread eastwards north of the Hindnkush. These last 
are non' represented by the inhabitants of the Pamirs, who 
Survey, Census of 1921. Speak Eraniaii languages, and, farther 


Eranian Branch. 


Western (Persian) 
Eastern 


7 , 5/9 

4 , 610,311 


6,268 
1 , 98], 676 


Total in India 


4 , 617,890 1 , 987,943 


Limits of Eranian spseeh. 


east, even in Yarkand, we find tribes of 
Aryan build and complexion who have 
adopted the Tartar of the nations that have 
conquered them in later times. We may 
therefore take the Sarikol country on the east of the Pamirs 
as the eastern limit of the Eranian languages spoken at the 
present day. The Eranians who remained in Persia occupied Merv, the whole of Persia, 
Afghanistan, and Baluchistan. In the latter tracts, the eastern limit of Eranian speech 
may he taken as coinciding roughly with the river Indus, although a good deal of the 
country avest of that river -was once occupied by Indo-Aryaiis, and I ndo- Aryan languages 
are still found there. It does not appear that the Eranians ever occupied the country 
now known as Kafiristan or the Laghman country between Kaflristaii and the Kabul 
river. That tract seems to have been occupied before their arrival by Eardic tribes. 

At the earliest period for which we have documentary evidence we find Eranian 

speech divided into two not very dissimilar languages, com- 

Boi^sio HiUci i t) " i i ’ /.i t "d ■ i 

monly called Persic and Medic, though Persic and Ts'oii- 
Persic would be better names’. 


The oldest form of the Pei'sic language that we are acquainted witli is the ' Old 



Persic, Old Persian. 


Persian V of the Achsemenides, of which the best known 
example is found in one of the versions of the inscription of 
Earius I or Earayavahusli (b, o. 022 - 486 ) at Behistun. It was the official language of 
the court of Persepolis, and as such was used over the whole of Bran, being employed not 
only in government documents, but also, inevitably, as a comuioii means of communica- 
tion lietween the inhabitants of different provinces, much as Hindostam is used in India 
at the present day. The next stage of this Persic language Which we meet in a written 

form is tlie '^Middle Persian''’ or Paldavi (l.e,, Partliiaii) of 
the Sassanicles (tliird to seventh centuries a. d.), which liears 
much tlie same relation to modern Persian that tlie Prakrit languages do to tlie modern 

Indo" Aryan vernaculars. Pinally, we Inive modern Persian:, 
which developed into a language of literatiire and polite 
society, and tlms became fixed at an early period. Save for the admixture of Arabic 


Middle Persian. 


Persian. 


^ The characteristic features of the * Medic ’ language -were, and are, found not only in Melia, which corresponds to the 
modern North-Western Persia and Kurdistan, the ancient Manda, but also in tracts far to the east. They are, moreover, 
charaeteristic of the language of the Avesta, which is East Eranian in origin. The term ‘ Medic ’ is, however, a convenient 
one as describing the tribe which was most important politically among those who used the non-Persic ianguave. At tlie 
same time it should be oarefuliy noted that although the Avosta is Wi-itten in 'Medic’, that is no ground for assuming that- 
its birthplace was Media or anywhere in the neighbourhood. This view', it is true, is held by some scholars, hut the 
question may not be begged oj the wrong use of the word. ' Medic 


3IEDIC. 


iM 


■'vvords, it ims 'been on the whole the same language for 
Mtisalman dominion it became one of the great vehicles of laditoi 
tlie most fainoiis Persian bookSj including the greatest iesicogra 
composed in India. It is nowhere a vernacular of that eoiuitry, lint 
languages of belles lettres among the educated l\Eusalni^his. 
the Census iieport for 1891, In Bengal and rtani'‘Oon t’liere are 
rilling feimilies of .Delhi and Lucknow ; in the Pan jab, 
found, and the refugees from Afghanistan, and in Born hay. 
grants from Persia who Iiave settled do^vll i'n. tJie chief towns, 
there is hardly any real Persian spoken, aiid a good deal of -wJuit 
but the lietter sort of IFitlu.-’ In addition to the above we 
colony in Baliicliistaii. Here we find 7,570 ])eo])le speaking a 
known as Dehwari, These, however, are not hy any means 
origin wlio have made Lidia tlieir .home. In tlie times of 
Alexander the Great and of the Indo-Scythians who followed them, adherents of the 
old Eraniaii siin-worsliip entered .India as missionaries. Togetlier with the elements of 
their religion, they were adopted into the ranks of the Eralimarm tiiemselves, and stili 
survive as Sakadvipiya Brahmans. In later times votaries of the rival and more 
orthodox cult of Zaratliustra settled in Western India, in order to escape Islaniitie 
perseciitioi,! in their native land, and are now represented 1)}" tlie llourisliiiig coniiniinitv 
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of Parsees. But, in both cases, these irnmigrants have abaiuh/ned their Eraiiinii 
veniaeuLar and at the present day speak languages of India. The Persian oi' the Afuliaii 
refugees closely resembles the Badakhshi. dialect of that form oi' sjjeeeli, and contains a 
iiiiiiiber of Pashto .words. 


The 


»TOiii) of dialects which are classed together imder the name of the * Medic ' 
language was spoken in widely separated parrs oi' Bran. 


Medic. 


Eastern Etaniats. 

Af glianistan-Ba,luch istan Sub- 
Group. 

tpialchah Snb-C4roiip . 

Total 


Media 


SurveT. Census o! 1921. 
4,610,311 1,981,67.5 


was in uhat is at tlie pr^csent time W'e.stern 
Persia, yet the Afedie word for ‘'dog,” 
spaha, wliicii Herodotus lias prese,rved to us, 
can claim tlie Orniuri spitl\ and the Pashto 
spcte^ botli spoken nowadays in distant 


4,610,311 1,981,675 Afghanistan, among its desci'ndants, but 

not tlie neigh'boiiring .Persian sag. In ihet 
rue one literaiy inonrimeni oi' ancieiit Medic that we po.ssess, the .V vesta, l.uul its hoine, 
uccco'ding to most authorities, not in Media, but in East Eran, The oldest ]>a.rts of 
the .V^'csta jiroliably date i’roni about the sixth century be.fore our era, and althougli 
large ]K;rtion.s of it bekaig to a ])eriod inaiiy centuries later, we have no documents to 
iHustraie tlm medimval Medic, a.s Pahlavi does for Persic. All that we have arc the 
modern ianguages that have developed from it. These are the Ghalcliah languages oi“ 
the Pamirs, i-*as.hto, Ormiiri, Balochl, and a mimher of dialects (of wiiicii the liest known 
is Kurdish) spoken all over Persia and beyond. As the most important of these 
languages are spoken in the eastern portion of the ancient Era a, they ai‘e conyeniently 
classed under the name of the Eastern Group of the Eranian languages^ The dialects 


^ This name ‘ Eastern ’ must be taken witii the same reservation as that with which ‘Horlic ’ is here empiojed. The 
minor diaieets are .spc-ken not only in Central Persia, but even in the far ncrth-west on the shores of the Caspian. 
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Afghakistan-Baluchistin Sub-geoup. 



Survey. 

Censu-s of 1921. 

Baloclii 

704,586 

485,408 

Omnyl 

. ' . . ... 


Pashto . 

. . . 3,905,725 

1,496,267 


Total . 4,610,811 

1,981,675 

The home of the Balochi 

language i 


spoken in Persia do not concern us. Those 
more immediately connected with India 
may, on purely geographical grounds, he put 
under two sub-groups,— the Afglianistaii- 
Balucliistan and the Ghalcliaii. I shall 
deal with them in this order, beginning 
from the south. 


extends considerably beyond the usually recognized limits 
of that province. On the east it reaches to the Indus, as 
far north as Bera Ghazi Khan, although the country along the hanks of that river is 
iiiaMy iidiaMted hy Indians wliose laiigiiage is either Lahiida or Siiidhi. Korth wards, 
in British Baluchistan, it extends to near Quetta, or, say, the thirtieth degree of north 
latitude, and, as we go -westwards, it is found even further than this, up to the valley 
of the Helmand, -where Pashto becomes the main language of the country. Still 
further west, where the lower course of the Helmand runs south to north, we come to 
the Persian province of Slstaii. Here Baldches are found mixed with Persians, and the 
language o'f the tract is partly Bal5chi and partly Persian. , Indeed nomadic Baloches 


BaloeliL 






Balochi has hut a small literature, most of which consists of folk-songs, tales, and 
the like, that have been collected by the late Mr. Barnes and other scholars. We have 
grammars and vocabularies of both dialects, and several hooks of the Bi] 3 le have been 
tmnslated into it. For uniting, l^oth an adaptation of the Arab- Persian alphabet and 
the Ptoman alphabet are employed. Of all the East Eranian languages, Balochi is the 
one that has most conserved archaic forms. Its consonantal system in some respects 


are found still further north, in Karman and as : far as central Khurasan. South of 
Quetta, Balochi is the language of the greater part of British Baluchistan. It extends 
westwards as the principal language of the country over Persian Baluchistan as far as 
Bampur, and is spoken by at least a part of the population so far west as Jask, or, 
say, the fifty-eighth degre63 of east longitude. This large ; tract of country contains 
also another nationality, non-Eraiiian, namely the Brahuis, who have a language of 
their o-wn, Brahui is spoken in the central part of British Baluchistan, and separates 
Balochi. two clearly distinguished 

, dialects, Eastern Balochi '. and ' Westem- 

Eastern Bialeet ' ^ - 376,822;: The ' :figUres, given • 

Western Dialect : < • • • • ^24, 890 for the Survey On" margin are, so far 

TJnspecifiea . * , ' " ' ' * as the westeiii dialect is concerned, esti- 

Totai . 704,586 jjiates, and include 200,000 as the probable 

iiumher of speakers of the language in Persian territory. Each of the dialects has 
several minor si.ih-dialects, Imt the main division into Eastern and Western Balochi 
is sufficient for our present purpose. Besides phonetical and grammatical differences. 


the former is mucii richer in words borrowed from India 
freely borrow Arabic and Pe3:sian xvottls* HiiH 
Baloches have found difficulties in pimouncingv certain of the Arabic letters, so thai 
some of the w'ords taken from that language have been quaintly transformed. 


As in Pashto, both dialects 
Afghan neighbours, the; 



tfeiger, it stiii preserves tincim-iigea letters wiiicti niteeii iiimareci years ago iiatt tiegiiii 
'to lose tlieir original sound in tlie laugiiage wiiieh is now modern. Persian . In its 
.grammatical inflexions, also, several ancient forms are preserved. East of tlie IndiiSj 
Baldclies, still using tlieir native tongue, are found in, some iSmtive States as personal 
retaii,iers and treasure-guards of tlie cliiefs. Tliese are iisiiaily Makranis. Tlie Ii.iciiaii 
census does not record nearly all the speakers of tlie la.]iguage, as those lieloiigiiig to 
Afghanistan and Ptu’sia ivere necessarily omitted from eiiiinieratioii. A.s stated aljove, 
an estimate for these lias been included in the figures of the Survey. 

The number of speakers of Ormuri is iiiilviiowii. It is an isolated speech, also called 

Barg'ista or Barg^ta from the name of Alir Barak, tlie 
■ ■ eponymous ancestor of the tribe, and is the tongue of a few 

thousand people settled near Kaiiigoraiii in Waziristan and in the Logar Valley in 
Afghanistan, localities outside the census area. Although thus spoken in the heart, of 
Afghanistan, except for borrowed words it has no connexion ivitli the Pashto of the 
:Surroiiiidiiig Waziri Patlians, and though belonging to wflat we have named (with, 
reservations) the East Eraiiian group of languages, it seems to me to be perhaps 
.related to Kiii’disli. The tribe has an impossible tradition that tliey came from 
Tainan in Arabia, and tliat their langiia.ge was invented for tliem by a very old a-iicl 
learned man named ‘ Emar Laban ^ some four iiiiiidred years ago. There are also a 
good many Ormiirs settled in the Aorth-West Frontier Province and iji the Baliaivalpur 
State, hut they have all abandoned their oini toiigue3. Tlie language does not appear 
'to possess any literature, laiit the Arah-Persian alphabet as adapted for' Pashto has 
■.oimeortw'icebeeiieinp,Ioyeclforw'ritiiigit- 

Pashto is spoken ill . British territory in the tinns-Indus districts as far south ns 
Pashto. ' . , Dera Ismail Khan. , Korthwards it extends 

Nortt-Bato KaW . . . wSu TCisaMi cauntvy, Swac, 

Soiitii-We&tem Dialect . . . 676,402 and and througli tlieTiidus Koliistfi':! 

Unspecified .... 63,349 at least as far as the river Ilandia,' 'where 

Estimated numbei- <,£ speakers outside ^ j ^ 

British Territorj , . . . 3,359,000 , ^ , 

in the iiortiieni parts to bwat, iMiaCi', ami 

'Total . 3.905,725 the Kuliistaii, mativ of 1 he raliabiiaats .‘^jank 
in their homes lanuainges of JJardic oriaTii, iait Pashtu is imivarsal as a means oi: general 
iiiterconiiniuiicatio'n. I'ti Britisii L6rritu.i’y its ('asti'ni iMUimhiry may r(.fUgli:Y he t;.i.keji as 
coiacidi.ua; vvith the coiirsc o'l: the ..[luliis, a,lTl]OL!gli tiier*3 are ,Bashtu-.speakiiig colonie.^ in 
the Hazara and Attock Districts, and in kfiariwali it is spoken ui'l lioth banks u]' iiie 
river. A.ftei,’ (mteri'ng the district o.i.' Bern Ismail Kha'n, the eastern i'loiuidary g'ra.diially 
slopes away from the Indus, leaving tlie lower 'parts of tlie valley in jiosscssio'n i.d' 


Pashto. . 

ttoildi-Eastem Dialect - . » 

Sontli-We&tem Dialect . . » 

Unspecified • • 

Estimated number (>.£ speakers outside 
British Territorj V 


feurvey . 
806,9.74 
676,402 
63,349 

3,359,000 

3.905,725 


Lahnda, and some thirty miles south of the town of LLiaiidliwan it meets .Bal<k*hi, 
a'lid turns to tlie 'west. The Hoiithern boundary jiasses so'uth of Quetta, and through 
Shorawak, till it is stoppied ])j the desert of Baluchistan. Thcuce it follows the eastern 
and northern limits of the desert, 'with colonies do'wn the rivers 'which run south through 
the waste, to nearly the sixty-first degree of east longitude. It then turns northwards 
up to about fifty miles so'iith of Herat, wliere it reaches its limit to the nortli-west. The 
’northern boundary runs nearly .due east up to the Hazara country, in which the 
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iiijiaoiraiits do not employ Pashto but either Persian or a language said to be of Mongolian 
origin. Skirting the west, souths and east of tiie Hazara country, and just avoiding the 
town of Ghazni, it finally goes northwards up to the Hiiidukush. Leaving ICafiristan to 
its east and north, it roughly follows the Kabul E^iver up to Jalaialjad, -wbence it runs up 
the Kiinar so as to include Bajaiir and SwTit as already statedh In this irregularly 
shaped area tlie po|:)ulation is by no means entirely Pas li to-speaking. In British territory 
the Hindus speak Lahndfi, and in tlie dominions of His Majesty the King of Afghanistan 
there is a gi'eat admixture of races, ineluding Tajiks, Hazaras, Kizilbasliis, and Kafirs, 
who speak the languages of the countries of their several origins. Eoughly speaking, we 
may say that the country in which the majority of the population nse Pashto as their 
langTEige is Southern and Eastern ilfghanistan, the country to tlie west of the Indus from 
its southward bend down to Dera Ismail Khan, and a strip of Northern Baluchistan, 



If the identifications of the names are correct, Pashto speakers have occupied at least 
a portion of their present seat for more than two thousand five hundred years. They 
have been compared with the J^ahkjes of Herodotus, and with the FaMhas of the 
Yedas, -while the ApcDytai of the Eather of History are probably represented at the 
present day by the Afridls, or, as they call themselves, the Apridis. Their subsequent 
history does not concern ns here, and it will suffice to record the fact that they have 
several times invaded India, that numbers are now settled in that country, "whei’e they 
are known as Pathans (a corrupt form of ‘ Pashtana ’ or ‘ Pakhtana ’), and that Sher 
Shah, the Emperor of Delhi, was of Afghan origin. Another class of Afghans comes 
into India each autumn, and wanders over the country during the cold weather, usually 
as pedlars or horse-dealers, hut sometimes for less reimtable pursuits. 



Pashto ha s a literature of respectable extent and possessing works of merit, which are 
written in a modification of the Persian alphabet. It has received considerable attention 
from scholars both in India and in Europe. The rugged character of its sounds suits the 
nature of its speakers and of the mountains that form their home, hut they are most 
inharmonious to the fastidious ears of other oriental lands. I have already^ referred to 
the traditional Lingnistic Survey of King Solomon’s days, in which Asaf’s specimen 
of Pashto consisted of the rattling of a stone in a pot, and I may add here a well-known 
proverb, according to which Arabic is science, Tnrki is accomplishment, Persian is sugar, 
HindOstani is salt, but Pashto is the braying of an ass ! In sifite of these unfavourable 
remarks, though liarsh-sounding, it is a strong, virile language, which is capable of 
expressing any idea with neatness and accuracy. lu its general characteristies, it is much 
less archaic than Balochi, and has borrowed not only a good deal of its vocahnlary, 
but even loart of its grammar from Indian sources. As a whole, it is a singularly 
homogeneous form of speech, although two dialects are recognized, a North-Eastern or 
Pakhto, and a South-Western or Pashto, They differ little except in pronunciation, 
of which the two names are good and typical examples of the respective ways of utteriug 
the same word. Each ha-.? several tribal sub-diaiects, which also difiier only in points 
of pronunciation. Nothing like the total number of Pashto speakers has been recorded 
in any Indian census, wTiich was necessarily confined to settled British territory. 


‘ All tho atove is clearly shown m the map facing i)age 5 of Vol. X of the Suiwey. 
* See Note * on page 2. 




















GHALGHAH SUB-GEOrP. 


ieclVlll; 


Giialelia'li Siib-Gruup. 
Waklii. 
Shl ghn i. 

Islikashmi. 

MuDiaiii. 


Afglianistaii and passing iiortliwards over Katiristan and tlie Cliitral 
country we come to the Ghalcliah siib-groiip of the Eastern 
Eraiiiaii laiia'iiages. They are all spoken in or near the 
Pamirs, and are closely comiested ivitli each. otlic3i‘. They 
are Wakhi, spoken in 'Wakhan ; ^ighni or Khiigiil in 
Shighnan and Koshan, with its dialect Sai’ikoli, spoken in 
the T’;.ig-lidiimbash Pamir and Siirilcol ; .[shkashml, with 
its dialects Sanglichi. and Zelialci, spoken in tlie conntry ronnd Islikisliiii and Zeltak ; 
Mmijani or Mmigi of Muiijan, with its dialect Yiidgha ; and, according to some 
authorities, Yaslinobi, spoken some way to the north of the Pamirs round the head 
waters of the Zarafshan river. Of these the <iiily one that immediately concerns us is 
Yudgha or Leotkiih-i-war, which has overflowed from the Pamirs across the ridge of 
the Hindukush liy the Dorali Pass, and is spoken in the ‘Ludkho \ alley leading iiom 
that pass to Chitral. The others are also heard in Chitral and its neighhourhood, hut only 
ill the mouths of visitors. None of them except Y ilclgha and .some Wakhi spoken liy a 
colony of immigrants which has settled in the Nortiiern Hunza corrntry (Giuliyal) is 
vernacular in any territory immediately under British influence, and even for these two- 
the Survey has failed to gather any statistics. Our kiiowiedge of Waldji and of Shighni 

is mainly based on the researches of Shaw, and Sir Aurel Stein has given us matermls 

regarding Ishkashmi which have been incorporated with the Survey results of my 
inciiuries into Zebald in a hook irahlished by the Boyal Asiatic Socmty. Of Mimjani 
•ind its dialect YiUlsba very little is known. Of the latter General Biddulph lias given 
a short graminlcal ketch and vocabulary, which was the foundation of all 
subsequent writings till the Survey put further materials for it and a first account ot 
iluniani at the disposal of students. To the philologist, the (iWchirti languages are 
k importance. They possess .some grammatical forms in common with the Darclic 
Languages to the south, and thus appear to be a link connecting tlie latter with the 

Eranian languages. 
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. 1 o fivi+ +lip mippcli of tliose Aryans who remamed in ie . 

have seen above that Eranian languages, while 

developed in the ordmary ^ ^ became isolated, developed 

the speech of those Aryanb/y ho acha^ . ^ n,f flip nrio-inal ioiiit 

at a slower rate, and retained for a longer 

Aryan language. At an early period of the development of the 1 ro o-L arua^n . 

ie while the speech of the Persian Aryans still retained muth ot this ^ 

speech, and therefore .still possessed much that was common to it mnUo 
‘ laugnages,— some of these Persian Ar\ans migiaten eas,. 

wards north of the Hiiidutush, occupied the Pamirs, and 
thence oros.sed the Hindukush southwards, in one or nwre wm^es, uito the cmiy ry nm\ 

known as Bardistan.’ This country appears at that time to have been inhabited hj' t 

ancestors of the tribe now found in Hunza-Nagar speaking the non- Aryan Bvuusiaski,, 

wL iere quite possibly remnants of the old inhabitants of north-western In^a dnven 
hither bv the m-rival of the first Indo-Aryan invaders. In this rugged and -hypitab e 
country the speech of the Aryan invaders from the north, influenced, no doubt by the 
non-Aryan tongue of the previous inhabitants, developed on its own lines, ^it ei 
Eranian nor Indian, but something between both. Other laterBmnnm speakers followed 
them to the Pamirs and there settled, becoming the ancestors of the speakers o.t the 
Qimlchah languages just described. We thus, at the present day, fine the^Hmdu ca.s i 
separating two not distantly related languages, -on the north, in the lamus, tu 
Ghalchah languages, which are true Brauian, and on the south the semi-Eraniau Dardic 
lam-u-tees The linguistic conditions of Dardistan moreover lead us to the conclusion 
that in addition to what we may call the original Aryan immigration, there w'ere suhse- 

(luent Gtialehah invasions into the more accessible tracts, for the Khowar language o 

the Ohitral Valley,— easily accessible from the Pamirs,— has much closer connexion witli 
the Ghalchah languages than have the other Dardic languages spoken m the more 

The iiiliahitants of Dardistan are frecinently mentioned in ancient literature. ^ in 

Sanskrit literature they are spoken of as ‘Darada’ or 
NomexToiattire. ‘ Darada/ wliicli name is often met with not only in geo- 

.graphical works, hut also in the epic poems and the Puranas. Herodotus ref ere to them,, 
Lom^i not by name, in his famous description of the gold-digging ants (III, lOAt.). 
They are the Daradrai o^^ Ptoleiiiy, the De^^^^ of Strabo, the Dardu) of Pliny and 
Komms, and the Dardanoi of Dionysios Peridgltds. Together with all the other inhabi-i 
tants of North-Western India they were spoken of by Man writers as 
def^T'xded inaslita) Aryans. Their customs were looked upon with abhorrence. Stories, 
were current of 'cannibalism being rife among them, and, amongst otiier opprobrious, 
names they were dubbed ‘ Pisaclias,’ a u'ord whicb was also used to signify a demon who 
lived upon, raw flesh. Whether Pi^acha was really a tribal name, later extended to 
denote such a demon, or whether the term ' raw-eating demon ' was given as a nickname 
. to the tribes inhabiting the Dard country, we cannot say ; h ut we do know that their 

way, avoldli queBtioDB of the stage of development that there were certainly trihal 

.3-1 VT o> he nviednal Arvans in Persia, and that some of these dialects tended to develop in the dnection of Lianian 

i. ca.. Wa o* tube, whose dialect, wh.lv 

resemhling, ras not the same as ihai of the tribes that migi'ated directly into India, 
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WW: 




For tliis reasons in the earlier volumes 


to give oJieiice, in the later volumes i have aoandoned that names and now eaJli 
‘ Bardic . 

Bardistaii, the present home of the Bardic langnageSs includes, from. East to 1 

Gilgit and Kashmir, the Indus and Swat Koldstaiis, Cli: 
and Kafiristan. Kafiristaii does not fall within Br 
territory, liiit, for the sake of comjileteness, an attempt has been made to describe 
languages of that country. Bardic forms of speech are also found in other adjoi 
parts of Afghanistan,— Laghman and Kigrahar, — and Tirahl, the Bardic la,iiguage o 
last named coiiiitry, was once spoken in the Tira Talley, now inhabited by A 
Pathans. In earlier times, the Bardic languages were much more widely extei 
They once covered Baltistan and 'Western Tiliet, where the iiihahitaiits now' s|)ea,k Ti 
Burman languages.” Philology also shows us tliat they must once have covered :nearl 
■whole of the Paiijal), for Panjabi and Lahiida, the present languages of that pro: 
still show traces of the earlier Bardic language that they superseded. Similar!; 
w^esterii Afghanistan, south of the Afiidi country, we find relics of Bardic in On 
although, as w-e have seen, this is itself an Ei,'anian tongue. ^ Bards therefore must 


•ary, .language, as,, in 


giiages 


T imiing to tiie jyortn, tne . 
Nepal' ' ■ show, elear : traces of , 
all this tract and inftuencec 


even so far 


known that the Gipsies of Europe and their congeners of 


niauT 


’ it i'5, however, possible that the language studied by the Hindi giaimnariruis was not the native language of these 
Pn'to-Dards, hut represented the Aryan language of North-West India as mispronounced by them. 

® I’hey extended at least as far east as Khalatse beyond Leh in Ladalr. See A. H. Francke, A Map of Went 

Tibet, J-A-S.!!., Vol. LXXIII, I't. i, (1904), pp, S62 ff., and The Daeis of Khalatse in Western Tibet, M.A.,S.B., 3906, 
pp. 413 

» Vol. TX, Ft. iy, pp. 2fl:. 

^ Vol. IX. Ft. iii, p. 2 ; Yol. YIT, p. 168. 


, The JJardic la 

nguages oi the present day lali into tare 

T,y -ht 'll * S’k 

Survey. Census of 1921. 

and the Bard 
of a singie la 

ivum • • 

:ICh6'wir ■ • 


■, ,se,e, somewhai 

Hard Group 

. 1,195,902 1,301,198 

the ^ Survey i 

Total 

. 1,195,902 1,304,819 

■ „any'. of tliem:, 

Bard group. 
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The Kafir group iiicliides four languages spoken in Kafiristaii, tlie Laud of the 
' ' ■ ITiibelievei's a moiiiitaiiioiis tract lying immediately to tlie 

^ Ohitral, in Afghan territory. Here there is no siicii 

laugiiage ' as Hvaiiri/ tlioiigii it has often Ijeeri written aboiit.^ Tlie coniitry is divided 
up ,by a . iiTirnber of tribal languages, of idiich four, — Ba^gali, llai-ala, llasi-veri or 
VeroiL and Ashhuiid are discussed in the Survey. Besides this, there are five other 
laiig’iiages closely allied to the true Ivafir laiiguaiges, but not spoken in Kafiiistau 
' ^ ■ itself. These form the Kalfu^a-Pashai snb-groiip, and are 

^ KkiasM,.pasiiaiSt*-group. Gawar-hatior Harsatl, Pashai, Laghmaiii or 

Hehganl, Hiii, and Tiralii. Ho statistics are available for any of these. The Basil gal 
Pdver of Kafiristaii takes its rise in tlie southern face of tlie Hindukiisli, and joins 

the Ohitral Ptiver near IN' arsat. Its valley is the home of 

Bashgaii. Bashgali Kafir iaiignage, which is the speech of the 

Siah Posh (black raiment) Kafirs generally. All the tribes who wear the dark-coloured 
raiineiit seem at once to imderstaiid each other, and to be able to converse fluently and 

.without hesitation. Besides the information collected for the Survey, we have a 







' Vf; 


Wasi-verL 


grammar of this interesting language from the pen of Colonel Davidson. 

The Suf eel Posh (white raiment) Kafirs occupy the centre and south-east of 
Kafiristan, and consist of three tribes, the Wai, the Prasuii or Veroii, and the Ashkuiid. 

The language of the Wai is closely related to Bashgali. It 
is, spoken in the lower valley of the Waigal, a river which 
its rise ill the interior of Eafiristaii, and, after receiving the Wezgal (in whose 
Wasi-veri is spoken) enters the Kiiiiar near Asmar. The Presuns inhabit an 
inaccessible valley in the heart of the country, to the west of the Bashgal area. Their 

language is called Wasi-veri or Yeroii, and difi’ers widely 
from .Ea^igaii, the speakers of the two languages lieing 
mutually unintelligible to each other. Wai and Wasi-veri are clescriljcd for the first 
time in the Survey. The specimens of the latter were obtained with coiisideralfie 
dilficulty. All that we know about it is based on the language of one wild and 
frightened Presun shepherd, whom the diplomacy of oiir frontier officers enticed to 
Cliitrai, I’liis was interpreted liy a Bashgali Shaikh, who knew a little of his language. 

Tlie remaining language, Ashkund, is spoken to the 
A&Rkund. sooth-west of the tract iiiha]>itGd by the Presnns. Wo 

know nothing aliont it except its name, its loealily, and tlie fact that it is not 
understood by the other Kafirs.” All the .sj)eakers of this group inhabit countries 
beyond the frontier of British India, — most of them, indeed, are su])jccts of His 
Itajesty the King of -.Vfghanistaii. 

The Kalasha Kafirs inhabit the Dual) between the Bashgal and Cliitrai llivers- 

They are not ‘Kafirs’ in the strict sense of the term, as 
they have adopted the Musalmaii religion, and are snliject 

^ One ingenious gentleman has even given a specimen of it in an account of the countvy. But on examination it 
puns out to he Amazulu TCafir of South Africa ! 

^ Since the ahove vras written Dr. Morgenstierne has had an opportunity of examining the Ashlmnd language when he 
ms in ICahul. He tells me that, while partly resembling Bashgali, on the whole it is most closely related to Wai. In the 
■J.ournal of the Royal Asiatic Society for 1852, pp. 1 if., Professor H. Trumpp gave an account of the ‘Language of the 
so-called Kafirs of the Indian Caucasus This is referred to in Vol. YIIT, Part ii, p. 31 of the Linguistic Survey, where 
I stated that the language there described as in some respects resembled Bashgali. Dr, Morgenstierne now informs me 
jihatitis essentially identical with one dialect of Ashkund. 


Kalasha. 


KHOWAK. 


Ill 


to the ChitrallSj althongli the Bashgalis claim them as slaves. Previous to the 
Linguistic Survey, oim oiilv authority regarding the language of this tribe was coiitaiiied 


in 


the works of Dr. Leitner. Lower doivii the Ohitral Ptiver, at its jiiiictioa with the 
ill and about the country of Narsat, dwell the Gawars, who also have a 


gal, 


language of their own, kiiou-n. as Ctawar-bati, oi’ ' Gaivar 
Gawai-bati. Speech, ’ of which a vocabulary was given by General Bld- 

diilph under the name of Karisati. Eurther east lies the territory of tiie Nawab of Dir, 

Here, in the year 1838, Leech discovered a language called 
Dlri, of which lie published a short list of words. Since then 
it appears to have died out, either being supei'seded by Pashto or becoming merged into 
the neighbouring Garwi of the Swat Hohistaii. Lower down tJie Cliitral Hi vei’, idiicli 


DM. 


Pasliai 


Tirahi 


has now become the Kiiiiar, on its riglit bank, dwell the 
Pashai. Previous to the Survey, the only information 
which had been available regarding their language had been based on short lists of words 
collected by Burnes and Leech. Pashai, properly speaking, is the speecli of the Dehgans 
of Lag'hman and of the eonntry to the east of it as far as the Kunar. It is also called 
La gh mani. from the tract Avhere it is spoken (the abode of the Lanibagai of Ptolemy) 
and Deligaiil, because most of its speakers ]:)elong to the Dehgaii tribe. The boundaries 
of fchfi language are said to be, roughly, on the west the Laghmaii Biver, on the north 
the boundary of the Kafirs, on the east the Kunar Kiver, and on the south the Kabul 
Kiver, although the riverain villages on the left bank of the Kabul speak Pashto. It 
has two well-marked dialects, an eastern and a western. South of Pashai, across the 

Kabul, in the Kigrahar country we find Tirahi spoken by a 
tri])e which as the result of a feud abandoned its original 
home in the Tira (commonly spelt Tirah) Valley. The peoifie have a bad reputation 
among their neighbours, and hahitnallj" deny their origin to outsiders. Leech, in 1838, 
succeeded in collecting* a few of their words, and all the resources of the Survey failed to 
obtain any further information. After the Survey was concluded, thanks to the ever 
kind help of Sir Aurel Stein, I have become xrossessed of sufficient materials to give a 
brief account of this form of speech, which is j^iiblished in the suj)plement. Here 
it is sufficient to say that these materials show clearly that Tirahi is closely connected 
with Pashai and Gawar-bati. The presence of these two Dardic languages in the heart 
of Afghanistan is of more than ordinary interest to the ethnologist and the 
X)hilologist. 

Khowar is the language of the Khos, the most imimrtant tribe of the State of 

Ohitral. On its west it has the Kafir languages, and on its 
Khowar, east the SMna Spoken ill Gilgit and the neighhourhood. 

This last belongs to the Dard Group, and it is to be noted that the Kafir and Hard 
grou|)s are much more nearly related to each other than either is to Khowar. On the 
other hand Khowar shows traces of connexion witli the Ghalchah languages spoken 
north, of the Pamirs which are wanting in the other two groups. It thus resembles a 
somewhat alien wedge inserted between the other two groux)s and thrusting them apart, 
coming into the country subsequently to tlie other two after it had developed 
some of the Ghalchah characteristics. This is borne out by the traditions of 
the Khos themselves, which point to a later immigration. In sjiite Iiowever of its 
somewhat independent character, Khowar is nowadays certainly a Dardic language, and 
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<5a2iBot, like tiie Ghalchali laiigimgesj be classed as Eraiiian. It is also called Cliatrari, 
a iTord usually proiioiTOoed * Cliitrali ’ by Europeans. It is the principal language ot 
‘Chitral and of that part of Tasin called * Arinah ’ by the Shins. Erom the latter word 
the language was called Arnyia by I)r. Leitiier, It extends down the Chitral River as 
■far as Brosh, and is bounded on the north hy the Hindnknsh. No dialects have been 
recorded., Leitner, Biddiilph, and O’Brien are onr principal authorities for this 
language. 

The word ‘ Bard ’ properly belongs to tlie tribes immediately to tlie north of 

Kashmir, hut has in modern times been 
extended to include all the inliahitants of 

Surver* Census) of 1912. 

X)cir£ii st 0. 11 , 

■'Shifla . 

KSshtniw 
KohistSoi 


Baej, Geoup, 


I have followed this hy giving 
the term ^ Bardic ’ to all the languages of 
Bardistaii, wdiile I reserve ' Bard ’ for its 
proper use as indicating* the group of 
languages of eastern Barclistan, viz.^ Shina, 
Kashmiri, and Kohistani. Shina is the 
language of the. Gilgit Valley, and of the Indus Valley from Baltistaii to the River 
Tangir. It also extends to the south-east of the last-named river, and occupies a large 
block of mountain country betw'een Baltistaii and the Valley of Kashmir. It is thus 
spoken in the original Bard country, and is far the purest language of tlie group. As 
explained on page 109 , in former times it extended far beyond its present boundaries and 
covered Baltistan and Western Tibet, ivhere it has now been superseded hy Tibeto- 
Burman dialects. It has several well-defined dialects, the most important being Gilgiti 
of the Gilgit Valley. Besides the dialects spoken in the Sliina country proper there are 
also dialects called by the Baltis ‘Brokpa’ or ‘ Highlanders speech.’ These are the 
Binkpa. of Bim which differs little from the Shipa spoken in Giirez, the Brokpa of 
Skardii wliiclv is the same as the Shina of Astor, and the curious isolated colony of 
Shipa, spoken near the frontier line between Baltistan and Ladakh, called the Brokpd of 
Bah and Hanu, which is a relic of the Bard language once spoken still further east. 
Tills dialect, spoken In the heart of a Tibetan-speaking country, far from the Bard 
country proper, differs; so widely from the other twm Brokpas, that the' respective speakers 
are unintelligible to eaeh use the. Tibetan Balti ' as a means of 

intercommunication. Bhina has been written about by several aiithoritie.s, of whom the 
earliest are Leitner and Biddulph. Since then, it has been very fully dealt with hy 
Colonel Lorimer and Br. Grahaine Bailey. The Bah-Hanu dialect has been cleserihed 
hy vShaw, , ■ „ , . . 

Kashmiri has its home in the Valley of Kashmir and the contiguous valleys to its 

Kashmiri. Beyond these limits it is not used as a 

national langtiage. In the Paiijal) it is spoken by imnii- 
giants, eithei iandits or colonies of weavers or of carpenters. There is also a small 
settlement in tlie United Provinces which is permanent, and consists principally of 
educated Hindus. Kashmiri is a mixed form of speech. Its base is a Bard language 
closely akin to Shina, and many of its eonamonest ivords, not to mention its complicated 
system of proimnoiation, are certainly of Bardic origin. But the Happy Valley has 
rexieived numerous immigrants from India proper ; for centuries it has liceii one of the 
most celebrated homes of Sanskrit study, and its indigenous literature has groivn up 


Total 

Shipa. 




kohistani. 313 

i.ndei' tie mAwace of Sanskrit models. It tlins, to a casual olaserver. and indeed to the 

An (1 - Pi<-'’t‘nts the appearance of a ianguag’e as truly Indian as 

- aratlii or Hindo-staai. Moreover ali the civilization of the country ha.s come from 
India mm it is tue only knguage of Dardistaii that has received literary cultivation. Xo 
uiH! las a higher appreciation of the learning and genius wliieh have adorned ICasiirnir 
from very^ early time.s than the present writer. It has legends that the Valiev received 
us popu atioii from India, and thi.s i.s very prohahly true so far as regards the upi.er 
Classes, hut that the Kashmiri language has a Dardic Iiasis is a matter of whicl, no 
phi.ologist can have any doubt. Kashmiri ha.s lieen studied for the past tliirtv vears 
mid ^we have mm- a complete grammar, and a dictionary is in progress of eompiktion’ 
10 tue pliilologist It IS of great interest, for we see in it a language which is, so to speak 
caught in the act of transforming it.self from the analytic to the .svrithetic stage Owin- 
to the extemsive use of epeatliesis, its pronunciation is as difficult to foreigners as 
English IS, and it possesses many broken vowel sounds that are not easily reduced to 
writing. .Besides .slight variations in the Valley itself, it has one distinctdialect- 
Kaslrtawari spoken in Ki.shtwar to the south-east of the Valley proper. South of the 
Valley there are also three or four mixed dialects leading into Panjabi. A more import- 


. Survey. 
], 039,9(54 
7,464 


Kashmiri. ant division is that into the Kashmiri of the Mmsalnians 

StssJani . . . are man,y, a'lid uneducated) and that of the Hindus 

Kashtanroi . . 7,46.1 (who are few and educated). Musaliiiaiii Kashmiri abounds 

MiroUiialerfa . . 43.310 ill foreign words borrowed from Persian, often in distorted 

— loniih. liiiKiLv 3va.<^l!rijiri is ve.ry .frcA' iVoin admixture it!) 

Persian, and, although the lioiue Imigiiage of Pandits, i.s 
si.iguhu-ly 1ree horn 'latsaimis. Must of it.s co]iiou.s vocabulary is composed of iionest 

l.adbl.i£i\'a-s\ 

3J.rjst el' the literatmv ot ,Kasli.irur ik written in Hanskrit, mid is deservedly ruinous. 
A few works, ineliidin- a remarkulde series of §uiva verses by an old poetess named 
Lai Bed, a llamayana, and a liisLjry .if Krislina, liave been written in Kaslimirl itself. 

it b.u> two alplinliets, a siinuilieatioii ui rlie Persian used l)v ^lusulmaiis, and tlu' 

aneienr Sarada alphabet uAin to .Xayain, whiidi is still used by Hindus. The S('rarii.]uir 
Alissiuuaries published a Ivashiniii version oi‘ thr^ bicudptiires in the Sru'acla, eharaeter 
early m the last Century. :\loder.;i tinnslat ions I’ave lieen in the .Ftmsian script.. 

ihe Liver Indus, alter Ir'aviim; Baltistan, tiuws pretty nearly due w('.st throredi 

Kohistani. 3!i'-cr K.-uidia. 

ivhicli tnims its .-isc not far to the -.lortli in the maze, „r 
momitmns i,elwce.u Chiks and Chirm!. Prom this poim to its eidry h,to British 

territory, tlie Liidiis runs in a souther.ly dire-etiun. throuAi arou]is ni‘ hills knonai. 
eulleerivdy as the .hidus .Koliistfia, and irihirinted by a imniijer ol' u ild fribes who nil 
:sj.erA varieties oi a Hard lanyaiaye allied to 8inim, hut mixed with .Lalindit and Pashto, 
Maiya. wliieli is eaihA Indns-Kuhistilin or .M'aiyi. To the of 

Kuhlstan lie in order the valleys of the Swat, 
Parijkora, aiul .Kiniar rivers. Those (..f thn li]-st two are knowm as tlie Swat mul as the 
Pa-irjkora- Ivoliistaias res])ec.tivelY. Here the laiioaiage of the liiilk of the people wais 
loraiQYi} a I)aid dialect allied to Itaiyil, hut is nowy owing to Pathaii domination 
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FCegarding tiu' terms ‘ Tatsama * anfl * 'ttuilbhava,' see p. I*ri7, below-. 
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ai is iO;>t in vuriai>lT Pashto . Only a faitiifiil few still cling to tiieir ancient langiiagej 


tliongli they have aiiandoned their Aiyan religion, and the dialects they speak are 

known as Garwl and Torwali. The tribes who speak these 


Gatwif Toi’wSli. 


Iioliistaiii dialects have never been famous for devotion to 


the |>olileJ‘ arts, ?md Kuhistani has 310 literatiire of any kind. Ko statistics are available 
as to the noixiber of speakers. 
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. INTIODUCTOIY* 

We have seen aljove that the Aryans readied Persia as aiiiiitedpeople, andtliat atan 
early period, before tlieir language Iiacl developed into Eraiiian, some of tliem liad coii- 

tiiiiied their eastern T)ro2*]‘ess into India.. We are not to 

The gradual immigration. j j i • ■ i 

suppose tliat tins took place all at once, iii one incursion. 
Wave after wave advanced, the people first establishing tliemselves in Afghanistan, and 
tlience, in further waves, entering India tliroiigli tlie Kalnil Valleyb We see traces of 
this gradual advance in the Vedas tliemselves. If Professor Hlllebraiidt^ is right in his 
eoiicliision, the tribe over whicli King I)ivoda.sa ruled inhaliited Araeliosia (Kandahar) 5 
while under liis descendant Siidas its nieinliers are found on the Indus, and liave already 
turned into legend the martial exploits of his ancestor. This is a tiling for which 
generations are required. It will readily be understood, tlierefore, that at the earliest 
period at wdiieh we have any cognizance of India the Panjab was in the possession of a 
number of Iiido- Aryan tribes, not necessarily on good terms with each other, and some- 
times speaking different dialects. As each new tribal wave came from the west, it 
pushed the earlier settlers before it or to one side, or else went round them. 

The earliest documents that wn possess to illustrate the language used by the Indo- 

Aryans of this period are contained in the Vedas, although 
we know that they .still worshipjied some gods by the same 
names as those which were known to their Aryan ancestors while yet in the Manda 
country. The hymns forming the collection known as the Vedas ’were composed at 
widely different times and in widely different localities, some in Araeliosia^, in what is 
now Afghanistan, and some in the country near the Jamna ; but owing to their having 
undergone a process of editing Iiy tliose wlio compiled tliem into their present arrange- 
ment, they now sliow few easily recognizable traces of dialectic differences. Attempts, it 

is true, have been made to discover such, but they are 
of small importance comiiared with tlie fact that dialects 
appear to be mentioned in tlie hymns as in actual existence^ 


Earliest documents. 


Evidence of early dialects. 


^ This is the usually ai/oepted account. At the time of writing, Mr. Pargitev, in his Aticient Indian Hisixo-ical 
Tmdiiiyn, has put forward a new and somewhat startling theory that the Aryans entered India, not tlircugh the A'orth- 
^Vest Frontier, but through the Mid-Hiinalayau region. This is a }iroposition that will certainly deinund considerable 
■di.sctission, — which it has not yet received, — before it can be finally decided one way or tlie other. It i,s primarily a (piestion 
fill’ ethnologists and histcivians rather than for philologists, .and tlierefisre, without venturing to prejudge the <jae.st,ion, I here 
follow the account of the Indrs-Aryan invasiou of India which has hitherio been generally accepted. See also Mote ’ nnp. i V7, 

“ Vediseke Mytholoifie, T, Pi7, etc. Cf. also ids A%is All- und Nnulndien. ].ip. 7ff- 

•’ Professor Ilertel maiiitains that the older bymns of the Pig Veda w'm; even composed in Persia, before the migratiou 
of the Aryans into India, and that they were sacred hymns of the Aryans before the great split. See' Da.s Prahiaan ' in 
Indoyerinainscfin ForscJiunyen, XLI, p. ISS. Tins is 'puite possible, and agree.s witJi tlie diseovery of the name.s of Aryan 
(Mandal gods iu Mitaimi (see p. 07 above}. 

•* The language of the hymns, as we have them now, is neeessarily that of the time when the text was fixed by the 
editors, or a little incu'e nntirjualed. llefore that they had been handed down by -word of mouth from geiieratiou to genera- 
tion, and, as time went on, each generation, without being aware of the fact, had slightly altered the soujjds of the 
language. The change from the language c.f one generatiojj to that of the iif'st was very slight, hut the sum of the changes 
over several hundred years must have been com-iderable. Even if we admit that the sacred ciiaraeier of the hymns tended 
TO conservatism, and, more e.speciariy, to preserve unchanged pariioular words -which -were either specially holy or which had 
becc.me unintelligible, the originar language in Avbich the oldest hvmns were etainKised must have been very different froni, 



Suciety, XXXII (1013), ■]>. 419. 'We have a striking parallel in the hymns* of the Kashmir poetess. Lai Ded, ivho comjiosed 
her hymns in the Idth century A. D. These have been carefully piresevved as sacred songs by generations of profe.ssional 
reciters, bat, during the five hundred j-ears that have elapsed since their composition, they have beeu handed down to us only 
by -word of mouth, Tlie result is that, as we now have them, they, sacred as they are, are in modern .Kaalimiri, with a few 
antique fornas which strangeness or unintelligibility has preserved. Fortunately, hoTvever, in this case, we have also othej* 
Kaalimiri works composed by learned men at about Lai Ded’s time, and preserved in writing in their original foivn. We have 
therefoi’e actual specimens of the language really used by Lai Led and her contempomties, and can estimate the extent to 
which her original words have been transformed in the coni“se of oral transmission. See Grierson and Barnett, LiUUl 
Viikydni, p.age 128. 

T % 
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While it is impossible to discrimmate l)etweeii each successive wave of these' 
TEeorj of earlier and later migrations it is easiest to distinguish between the earliest and 
migrations. tlie latest. Ill the Year 1880 Hoernle^ suggested that tlie- 

evidence of the modern vernaculars of India and their predecessors justified the idea, 
of there having been two Indo-Aryan invasions of India, one preceding the other, by 
tribes speaking diflerent iiut closely connected languages. I am not prepared myself to 
accept tliis theory^ of tliat great scliolar in all its details, as it seems to me to be un- 
necessary to explain tlie diflerence of language by postulating two distinct invasions. It 
is easier to explain it by what is an undoubted fact, — that the invasion or, if we prefer the 
term, the immigration, was a gradual process extendiug over a verj long period of time. 
'Whether we distinguish lietireen the languages of tivo sejiarate invasions, or lietween tlie 
languages of the earliest and of the latest immigrants, the result is the same. The 
earlie.st comers spoke one dialect, and the new comers another. Hoernle, however, went 
further. He looked upon the second invaders as entering tlie Panjal) like a wedge, into 
tlie heart of a country already occupied by the first immigrants, and forcing the latter 
outwards in three directions, to the east, to the south, and I backwards to the west. Here 
again, while not denying it, I am not prepared, in our present state of knowledge, to 
accept this " wedge-theory ’ as necessarily correct. It is equally possible that the latest 
comers may liave found their way opposed and have gone round their predecessors, down 
tlie Indus Talley, and thence, in later times, across India to their soutli and ultimateh" 
hehind them on the east. In either case the political result -would be very similar. 
There would lie a central people surrounded on the west, south, and east, liy anotlier. 
If the wedge theory is correct, it would be the central people, and if it is not, it would 
1)6 the outer people who would be the latest arrivals. The political state of affairs is- 
horne out by Indian tradition. In the Vedas tliemselves we have records of wars- 
hetween king Siidas, whose kingdom lay to the west, — on the Indus,— and the Eharatas,. 
against the Purus, an Aryan tribe which his poet called mrklliravdcli, he., speaking a 
barbaric tongue^, far to his east in the neighhourhood of the Kavi and the Jamna ; and 
the contest between the rival priest-poets of the Sarasvati and of the Indus forms one 
of the best known episodes of that eolleetion. Similarly, the great Bharata war, between 
the Kurus and the Panchalas gives us hints of much value. Since Lassen’s time it has 
been r63eognized that the latter were older settlers than the former. Speaking yerv 
roughly, they occupied the country to the east of tlie upper course of the Ganges and 
the central Doab, or the heart of what in after years was called the ' Madhyade^a * or 
‘Midland’. Putting accidental alliances to one side, this war, as Mr. Pargiter lias well 
showid, was from the In-oadest iioint of view a war between Pailchala and the south of 
the Midland on the one .=^ide against the rest of India, to their west, soutli, and east, on 
the other. The chief allies of the Panchalas were the Pandavas, a mountain tribe, wiio 
practised polyandry and B’ere on friendly terms witli other clans that dwelt in the 
Himalaya. Kay, Lassen goes even further, and maintains that so long had the Panchalas 

’ Comparative Grammar of the Gamlian Jjanguages, p. XXXT. 

^ I am eompellecl to state this cleavjy, hecause my name has more than once been associated with Eoernle’s as a thui‘(m'>'h 
snppoiiei* of his argument. In fact it has even been called ‘ Hoernle and Grierson’s two’invasioa theory,' While fully 
admitting my indehtcdness to Moernle’s deductions, I have always been of opinion that it is not -necessary to postulate two- 
distinct invasions. ‘ 

® So translated by Pro£e8.sor Hillebrandt, VoducJie Mythologies T, 90, 114. See Rig- Veda, Vlg xviii, 1,3. 

.. * See d.E. A. S. 1908, pp. 333 andQ0a. 
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The Midland 


preceded tlie Kurils IJial tiieir cDinplexion liad beeii altered liy tlie Indian climate^ and 
tliat tlie \MM' was really lietweeii a dark and a fair-co«iplexioiied race. Tlie Malia- 
bliarata itself, wliicli, as we now liave it, is an epic written in praise of tlie Pandavas, 
calls trilies settled on the Indus, which, were iindoiiliteclly Aryan, by tlie o]iprc)l„)rioi:is 
name of ^ Allechclilia t.liiis denying them eve,ii tlieir common Aryaiihood. Alany .similar 
items could lie taken li,’(,)ni the same wo.rk did space permi,!:’. 

It is reasonable to suppose that tlie central group of trilies slioiild liave expanded as 

ti.me 'went on, and sliould have thriisti out i..ii each direction 
tlie tribes tliat siirroiiiided them. The only alternative 
ivoiild .I'lave lieen extinction. In mediaeval Sanskrit geograpl:iy we find one tract of 
country coiiti.niially i-eferred to as the true, pure, liome of the Indo-Aryan people. Tlie 
name given .to it, 31adliyaclesa or •Mid-land’, is noteworthy in this coirnexion. It 
extended from the Himalaya on the iiortli to the Viiidliya Hills on the south, an.d from 
what is now bSirhiiid (projieiiy ASahriiid’) on the west to the coiifliienee of the Ganges 
and the Jamna on the east. According to legend, from end to end of tliis Alid-laiid, tliere 
ran, unseen to men, tlie lioly stream of the Sarasvati, on whose Iiank, in Yedie times, 

was the principal seat of these central tril:ies. Now, tlie 
modern Indo-Aryan. vernaculars fa].i at once into two main 
sii],>-braiiclies, one spoken in a compact tract of country almost exactly : corresponding to- 
this ancient Madhyadesa^ and the otlier siui'oiinding it in three quarters of a,' circle' 
])egiii.ning' ill Hazara ill the Panjab, . and nimiing through the AVestern Panjab, Sindh, 


Inner and Outer Sub-braiislies. 


tlie Alarathi country, Central India, Orissa, Biliar, Bengal aacb Assam. 


arat we- 


.know to liave been conquered from Mathura ■ (which . was .in 'ih& :M'aiMyadekt)s' ixiid "t.i'iis 
is the only part of India in wliicli we find at the present day that the Inner suli-braiich 
lia.s liurst tbrougli tlie retaining wall o.L' tlie outer. 

Between these two siil)-branehes there is a reniarkahle serie.s of antithetic facts. 

In pronunciation they are sliarply opposed ; each has pre- 
Conipari^on^^of ^tne two ferences which n'i.!! at once occui* to every jfiiilologist. Tlie 

most reniarka])le ditference is in the treatment of the 
sildlants, wliicli has existed since the time of .Herodotus. The inner sub-brancli hardens 
them ; every sibilant is jironoiinced as a hard dental s. Tlie outer languages (like those 
of tlie Eranian liranch) seem, almost without exception, to he imable to pronounce an .s 
i'learly. In .Persia the Greeks iijiuid an s proiumuced as 4 or even drojiped altogether, 
Tlie represeatution of the river 'Sindlin/ by ‘Indus’ is a familiar example. In the 

" It uas suu,'gf.yt.(l ntuiv llcin mn'i' tliat tlit' lati-r iirnitij^'ranls m-til tuiL iK‘'T'ShariIy liavi* cii.u-vi.Hl liidia l<y 

tlic- r^aivu' as tiiat i'nllutvcil ty ikoir Dr. SpCK.ni-r (.T, K. A. S. Itlid. pp. 42'', loUj kas propfjscd tk;!t tia-j 

twiv Uayiaiis. ivko (.-anie ky -Jca to (.htjaral. and tlunna- spread over tin* snulk of tke 'Midland and nvin- eastt rn India. 

!Mr. Para'itcr (jhincut Ludian TradUkui-, ji)i. tik.a!?.), lakiny- a nundi tvid'M- view, niaiidains tiiaf. tlie Aryans, as 

a whi'le, nntend India over the eentral Hinialaya, and not air all ky tin* nortls-west. As 1 have said above fp. 115. nt.icM 
tl'.i.-. is a theory wiiielt kas iiot yet- keen discussed, and on wLich it would be premature to base ain' plnlnisyerieal 
c.jnclusiit'iis : but, even at tin* jiresent- .staijre, it maybe aduiitted 1 liar it i.s md impossible that tbe tribes represented in the 
'Biiurata wav bs tlie PruVkalas and tkeir allies, .from their locality, may have represojled an inimigratinn independent of .a 
main iuimiL^ratiun by the nortli-west. The latter would, in that ease, represent the ancestors of the speakers of the modem 
outer lan^uap’os. It is equally not impnssikle that the outer tribes may have come over the ITindulcusk by the same roate 
as that followed ky the ancestors of the Dardie tribes and may have formed a kind of vanguard of ike latter wliiek spread 
west, south, aud east round the Aryan tribes whom they found settled in the Panjab and beyond. But at present these ai'e 
all supposir ions, and no decisive prenf can be offered for any of them.; though it must be admitted that the languages of 
tbe modem representatives of the outer tribes show points of resemblance with Daidie languages wluch are wanting in the 
languages of the descendants of tbe central tribes. On this last tx>int, see Hillebrandt, Aus Ait- nnd ISiemndimt p. 11. 









and 111 Kasiiiinrj it has become an /i, pure and simple. 

Ill the declension of nouns there are also differences. . The Inner sub-branch is, in 

the main, a set of languages which are in the analytic stage. 

Peeiension. Original inflexions have mostly disappeared, and gram- 

iiiatical needs are supplied by the addition of auxiliary words which have not yet become 
parts of the main words to which they are attached. I’amiliar examples are the case 
suffixes, hct^ /j< 5 , se, etc. of Hindi. The languages of the Outer sub-hraiich have gone a 
stage further in linguistic evolution. They were once, in their old Sanskrit form, 
synthetic , then they passed through an analytic stage — some are passing out of that 
stage only now, and are, like Siiidhi and Kashmiri, so to speak, caught in the act, — and 
have again become synthetic by the incorporation of the auxiliary words, used in the 
analytic stage, with the main words to which they are attached. The Bengali 
termination of the genitive, ~e)% is a good example. 

The conjugation of the verb offers very similar peculiarities. Here, however, it 


are the present and future tenses and the present active 


aitogerner, ±ne oia present tense iias survived m every modern language, and, allowing 
for phonetic growth, is the same in form everywhere, although its meaning has frequently 
changed] for instance, in Kashmiri it has become a future indicative, and in Hindi it is 
generally used where we should employ a present subjunctive. The old future has 
siirvived, but ; only here and there, and principally in western India. Others of 


participle, and when they wish to say H shall strike ’, their speakers really say, 
without knowing it, ffit is to be struck by me h The original past tense has uiiiversally 
disappeared and all the modern languages employ in its place a similar periphrastic form 
based on the old past participle passive. Instetid of saying H struck him’, tliey 
all, without excBjition, say Oie (was) struck by me’. Here it is that we see 
the great contrast in tlie treatment of the yerl) between tlie inner and the outer families. 
It vill he noticed that in tlie tenses formed from passive ])artieipies, the sidqeet 
of the verb, ‘I has been put iijfco the ablative, or, as it is in tliese circumstances called, 
the agent case. M has become ‘])y me’. Kow in the old Saiiskrit, ‘by me’ eonld be 
represented in two ways I . W e could say mayd^ which wus a separate distinct word, or 
could employ the syllable me^ wiiich could not stand by itself, hut could only be 
attached enclitically to a preceding word. In just the same way tliere was a twofold 

It may bo objected that this Treakeuing' of a is due to different causes in different languages. So it is, but the 
same causes were in operation in the Midland, and there had not this result. In other words, the Outer languao-es 
did not defend their sibilants, while the Inner languages did. 

soholarsyull recognize that this is not literally true, as, according 1o the grammarians, the enclitic m.e belonged 
to the dative and genitive, not to the instrumental. They will also recognize that owing to the interchange of case-forms 

1 linguistic history of India, the iioint is of no importaace. Compare 

^ lhsch6linZDMG.sxxT(18Sl), p. 714. 
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le result is 


[iiicl eastern 


only the languages of the Inner siib-bmnchj the western boundary must be 

placed at aliont the meridian of Sirhind in .Patiahis and the eastern at about the meridian 
of Allahahad in the United Proyinees, Between Sirhind and the Jheium the language 
is Panjahij which contains niaiiY forms, increasing as we go westwards, for wliich 
the only explanation is that west of Sirhind, or, u'e may say, to the west of tiie Sarasyati, 
the country ^vas originally inhalnted hy trilies partly Bardie, and partly tielongiiig to the 
Outer family (if tJie two are not diif erent ways of saying the same thing), wlio were 
confj[uered and absorbed liy memljers of the Inner, whose language gradually superseded 
tlieirs, just as IliiKUlstfml is now superseding Pahjahn Paiijahl is one of tlie Inner 
languages, ]mt it contains niany forms wJrieh Juiye sarvi^'ed cither from Dardic or from 
an Outer dialect. Behveen Allahabad mul Benares, or, in other words, in Oudh, 
Baglielkhand, and the Chattisgarli country, tlic language is Eastern Hiiici.!, which is 
an intermediate form of speech, possessing the cliamcteristic.s of: lioth sul^-hranehes. To 
tlie south, the lioiindary of the Inner sid)-])i‘anc]i is well defined, and may roughly betaken 
as corresponding to the sontliern watershed of the iSarhada lliver. On the west, 
the sul>hranch merges into the Outer Siiidiii through Eajtrsthaiii, and into Lahnda (also 
Outer) through Pan jal)]. As stated above, it has burst through the retaining wall of 
Outer languages and reached the sea in Gujarat, tJiough Gujarati, the language of the 
last-named country, still shows traces of the old Outer language whicli it has superseded. 
The remaining Indo- Aryan. languages belong to the Outer sub-braneh. 
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TatiBg the Indo-Aiyaii iaBguages as a whole, they fall into the following groups :-A 

Eesultant grouping of tlie Western, a South Pm qnrl in 1 • i. ii" 

•modern Indo- Aryan Vernacu- ’ ail Jia&teill (beiongmo' to the 

n - r. . ^ Mediate Suh-hranch (mtermediate 

■oe weeu he Jiiter and the Immj; and a Central and a Pahari (belonging to the 

f Zal e T ?■ ™ 

or fepeakers or each : — 



(Sa,7isJcrit) . . , , 

^A-.— Outer Sub-brancli ■ . ! * 

LSorth-JVes fee'll Group 

1. Ltihnda or Western Pafn’abE 

2. Sindhi .... 

II. — Sotithern Gro^ip 

3. llaratbl 

III . — Easteriz Group} 

4*. Oriya . . 

5. Bilifiri .... 

6. Bengali . . . 

7. Assamese . , 

3. —Mediate Sub-forancli 

IV. — ’Mediate Group , 

8. Eastern Hindi 

C.“~Inner Stib-braicli . . * . 

Y.— Gmlral Group 

9 Western Hindi 

10 Panjabi 

11 Gujarati 

12 Bbhi . , 

13 Khandesi 

14 Eajasfcbanl . , 

VI'^-Eaharz Grotip . . , 

15' Eastern Pabaid onHaiinvll^ ^ 

16 Central Pabari . 

17 Western Pabflri ' 

Hinspecified;.'; 


Survey. 

Census of 1921. 

117 , 778,342 

10,162,251 

7,092,781 

3,069,470 

iS56) 

123 , 328,825 

9,023,972 

5,652,2641 

3,371,708 

18,011,94.8 

18,011,948 

89,604,143 

9,042,62.5 

37,180,782 

41,933,284 

1,447,562 

i 18,797,831 

18,797,831 
95,507,022^ 
10,143,165 
34,342,430“ 
49,294,099 
1,727,328 

24 , 511,647 1 

22,567,8823 

24,511,647 

24,511,647 

22,567,882- 

22,567,882“: 

83,770,622 

83 , 663 , 492 “ 

81,665,821 
38,013,928 
12,762,6.39 
10,646,227 
2,691,701 
1,263,066 
16,298,260 
2,104,801 
148,721 
1,107.612 I 

81,745,955- 

41,210,916“ 

16,233,5963 

9,561,992 

1,865,617 

213,272 

12,680,662 

1,917,537 

279.710.' 

, h. . 3,S63-* 

853,468 

1,633,915 


54 











o r.t ' 1 ■ nr' % ^ , j ■ 

Ot the above, Marathi and Eastern Hindi are groups 
The langr^ges of the Pahari Cronp are those spoken in the lower lliullt/ lX:- 

auipoi ISaipaliAsoalledJvhas-Kurabythosewlios^^^^^^^ Central Pahari inehidVs the 

ill dialects spoken round Kami T;rl and Mussoorie, They are Kuinaiini ah’ ( '•,,.1 -i- 

^^esteri) Ihilian means the group of diileef^ -m i -n ' ^ 

I T r tn'uup 01 ciiciiects s])ojven in the luils uorth oi' tlip 

such as Jaunsan, Sirmauri, ICiutlmfl, Kuiuhi, and Chameali. “ ' ’ 

ihe totul luimher ot speakers oT furl a i-. 

halt tlinf tl.o u (-• 11 , - “do-Aij an languages is considerably inore than 

.mi that 0 ^ tlie estimated ].opulatioii of Europe (400,000 000) 



a..own as sinking 'I’oslcr.. Hi, .ai, (he .adjusted aJ (l.c spcuke,-s ut B,1.5n and JJustem Hind, :m 

^ ' • • . 7,381 

Eastern Hnidi .... 1,399,52s 

Western Hindi , , 

'-Pbio indudes many sijeakors of Lahndg, * * 

* In the Census, most of the snrafcers of CVnlim! P..! - - t 

.dKtis 01 ocntial lalmri are shown as speaking Hindi. 




CHAPTEE XII.— THE DEYELOPMEHT OP THE IHDO-ARYAH 


:l^s stated above^ the earliest specimens of the actual Aryan vernaculars of India are 

to be found in the hvmns of the Bio* Veda. Most of these 
hymns rvere iiraloiibtedly originally composed in tlie aetnal 
spoken language of their aiitlior.s, a natural, iiiiartificial 
language, as compared ivitli tlie more artificial language subsec|iieiitly developed in Brali- 
inaiiical seliools and called Classical Sanskrit. Although they have ])eeii edited, so as to 
obscure dialectic peculiarities, l:>y tiie Brahmans who compiled tlieiii into one collection, 
these hymns furnisli iiivaliiabie eviden.ce as to what was the lioiise-langiiage of the ear- 
liest Aryan inhabitants of' India. 

From the inscriptions of Asoka (ciro. 250 b. c.) and from tlie writings of the gram- 
marian Patau jali {circ. 150 b. c.), we learn that by the third eeiitiiry liefore our era' an 
Aryan speech (in several dialects) was employed in the north of India, and, liaving gradu- 
ally developed from the ancient vernaculars spoken during the period in whieli the Vedie 
hymns were com]5osed, was the ordinary language of mutual intercourse. Parallel with it, 
tlie so-called Classical Sanskrit had developed, from one of these dialects, under the mflu- 
eiice of the Brahman.s as a secondary language, and had achieved a position miieli the same 
as that of the Latin of the Middle Ages. For centuries the Aryan vernacular language of 
India has been called Prakrit, pmkrUa^ i. e., the natural, unartificiai language, as op- 
posed to Sanskrit, samshrUa, the polished, artificial, language.- From this definition of 
the term 'Prakrit! , it follows that the vernaGuiar dialects of the period of the Vedie 
Hymns, as compared with the eoinparatively artificial aamshrita language of ' these hymns 
as they have been preserved by the .Brahmans who compiled them, were essentially 

Prakrits, and as such they mav be called the I^rmmry 

Primary Prakrits., , ^ -r t ■ rni i t . i i V ■, « 

01 india. u he veniaeulars whicli developed from 
them and which continued developing', . alongside ' of the Sanskrit whose growth was 
arrested by the grammarians of the Brahmanical schools, until they became the modern 

Saiiskritic Indo- Aryan vernaeulars, may be called the 
Secomktrt/ .Fmkfitsp while the final development, these 
modern vernaculars themselves, as they have . existed for the past nine hundred years, 

may be called Tertiary Prahrits, It is with these Tertiary 
Prakrits that we are' immediately coiieerneci 
It stands to reason that no distinct border line can be 
drawn between the Prima'ry Prakrits ^ and the Secondary 
Prakrits, or between the Secondary Prakrits and the Tertiary, 
.ition regarding the earliest condition of the Secondary Pra- 
r.st in tlieir vigorous youth in the Asoka inseriptionsi^ W 
,at the change from the Secoiillary Prakrits to the Tertiary 

Saiiiskril, iiiul Praurlt’ (tTAt)S. XXXII (1912), pp. 42311 ) mflintanns tl.at the Prakrit, i? reprt“H*nt 
■ tL>e enslaved aborigines <‘if India, and compares this with the Xegro Sngllslv of itbe S6\itbe:jni: 
ho mispronunciation of cljildren. The stiggestion i.s fa.scinatinj^, bur I tini unable to at'copt it. 


DeYeiopment of tlie modern 
vsrnaeiilars. 


Secondary Prakrits. 


Tertiary Prakrits, 


Border line between eaek 
stage, 



THE BETEItOPMENT OF INBO-AETAN LANC4IJAQ-E.S. 




Gliaraeteristics of Secondai'y 
Prakrit. 


ds iiiiglit be expected, so gicidiial that, at or about the a|)proxiiiiate border lin©, 
. it is iiiipossiljle to state whether the Irngume beloiio*s to the 
Prakrit. Primary Secondary or Tertiary stage. At the same time there is no 

difficulty in recognizing the main distinctive peculiarities of 
each group. In the primary stage the language is synthetic and has no objection to 

harsh comliinatioiis of consonants. In the secondary stage 
tlie iaiiguage is still synthetic, but diphthongs and harsh 
eomldnations of consonants are escheived, so much so that in 
its latest artificial literaiy developments, it arrives at a condition of almost absolute fluidity, 
becoming a mere collection of vowels hanging for support on an oceasional consonant. 

This weakness lirought its own Kemesis, and in the tertiary 
stage we find the hiatus of contiguous vowels abolished by the 
cieatioii of new diphthongs, declensional and conjugational 
terminations, eonsistiiig merely of vowels, worn away, and a new kind of language coming 
into existence, no longer synthetic, but analytic, and again reverting to combinations of 
consonants under new forms, whicli three thousand years ago had existed, but which two 
thousand years of attrition had worn auny. Ivay more, income of the modern vernacu- 
lars, mainly those which I have called tlie ' Outer ’ ones, we see the analytic form of 
language again disappearing, and lieing replaced by a new svntlietie form of lanoaiage 
similar in its course of development to that of the Indo-European Ursprache of the 
pastoral tribes ill Central Euro2)e or Siberia. 


Characteristics of Tertiary 
Prakrit. 



As to whether the very earliest form of the Secondary Prakrit language had any 


Pialects 

Prakrit. 


dialects we are not in a jiosition to say positively, hut, as- 

Secondary know that there were dialects in the Vedie times, there is 
every reason to believe that it possessed them too. It covered 
a wide extent of country, from the Indus to the Eosi, and it would be surprising if there 
were no local variations of speech. Moreover, two hundred and fifty years before Christ 

PMi stage. written in this language, and here 

we see that the then existing Aryan vernacular of India did 
contain at least two main dialects, a Western and an Eastern Prakrit. The particular 
stage of their development at which the Secondary Prakrit had by this time arrived was 
crystallized by the influence of Buddhism, which used it for its sacred books. It is’ now 
known as the Pali language. As a vernacular it, however, continued its course of deve- 

sta&e of Prakrit li*ter stages in various dialects, is known 

ralcnt exoellenee. When we talk of Prakrits 
usuaUy mean this later stage of the Seoondarv Prakrits’ 
when they had developed beyond the stage of Pah, and before they had an-iVed at t m 
analytic stage of the modern Indo-Aryan vernaculars. 

These Prakrits became, in later times and under the infliienee of religious andpoliti- 
Prakrit in literature. literary study. Poems and reli- 

SiOtts^'-orfewerewrittoninthem, and they were freely used 

111 the drama. Tie have grammars of them written by eontomporaries or by men who 
lived oriy a shozt time after they had become dead languages. It may be taken a. a 11 
vemen date for fixing the memory, that these Prakrits were dead languages by, in round 
numbers, 1000 a.d. All that we know about them is founded on the literature in 
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'which they have survived, and in the graiiiiiiars writteii to illustrate that iiteratiire^ 
TJiifortiinately w'e cannot accept this literature as illustrating the actual vernaculars on 
■which it was foiiiided. To adapt them to literary purposes tlie ivriters altered tlieiii in 
important particulars, omitting -what they eoiisiderecl vulgar, rediicing wild luxuriance 
to ela.ssical ■uniformity, and thus creating altogetlier artificial products suited for that 
artificial literature wliicli has ever been so popular in India. These literary Prakrits 
camiot, therefore, be considered as representing the a(3t^ual speecli of the people at any 
epoch, filtliough they are based upon it, and a veil is (Imwn by them bettveen us and it 
ivhicli it is not always easy to lift. We are al:>le, lio-wever, to distinguish (as in the 
Western Prakrit. Asoka Inscriptions) that there was a Western Prakrit and 

Eastern Prakrit. an Eastern Prakrit, each possessing distinctly marked 

characteristics. The principal foiiii of the Western was called Smmisem, the language 
of Siirasena or the middle Gangetic Boab and its neighbourhood, and of the Eastern, 
M&gmlM or the language of Magadha, the present South Bihar. Between these two there 
was a kind of neutral ground, the language of which was called ArdJia-mSgadM, or 
Half-Magadlii, wdiieli partook of the nature of both languages. Its western boundary 
was somewhere near the present Allahabad, but we cannot say certainly liorv far east it 
extended. According to tradition, it was the language in which Maliavira, the Jain 
apostle, preached (he belonged to this side of India), and a language based on it w'^as 
used in the older Jain scriptures. Closely connected with it, but leaning rather to the 
Eastern than to the Western, was the 3£MdrcMifn, or language of Maharashtra, i.e,, the 
Berars, and the country adjoining. It became the main language of: Prakrit poetry. 
■■On the other hand, in the extreme north-west of' India, bordering on the Eranian 
tongues of what are now Afghanistan and Baluchistan, there must have been an imnamed ' 
..speech, whO'Se existence is vouched for by the next stage of the Prakrits,: to be presently 
described, and which was a development of the particular dialect of Old Sanskrit spoken 
on tiie banks of the Indus. : ■ 

While', the' Prakrits, by being reduced to writing, became 'fixed, exactly,, as Sanskrit ■. 

had become fixed in the Bralimaiiical schools, and remained 
ApabHramsa. unchanged as a literary form of speech for many generations, 

the true' vernaculars on which they were founded continued their, own course of develop- 
ment. . The e^irliest specimens of the literary Prakrits wiiieh have co,me , .down to ; us are 
■contained In .dramatic works (subject to strict . conventional rules: as regards ■la.iiguage) 
...and:.lyric .: poetry, the,, work, of ■ accomplished, artists.. ..Harrative, poems do, not appear , 
in. Prakrit till',, a' much .later period. .But .nevertheless, 'among the less literate, 
narrative 'poems .which have not survived did existb' Such poems were: written, not under 
■'the. 'riiles of any learned (school, but for, the general puhlie ; cind, unlike; the -works in 
contemporary. liteiury.. Prakrit, ..they, borro wed . freely , from the spoken, .language of the 
people for: whose benefit: , to composedv In: this ■ way, a work written, say, in 

Oudl), although in Pinkrit, would differ widely in its vocahulaiy and its methods of ex- 
pression from one written, say, in Gujarat. The popular words, — known as desya, or 

* S(‘e Professor Jacobi’s edition of the pp. Hi We Imow of oiie of these narrative poems 

called the Taranff avail, -written in Oudh hy a man called Padalipta. Tlie date of this was not later than the 5th century 
Owing to the number of j'jrovineialisuus contained in it, it gi-adxialiy became unintelligible, and a thousand years later was 
translated into literary Apabhramsa under the name of the Tarangalola, by an anonymous writer. The Tara'hgmati itseif 
has been lost, but the Tarangalola .survives, and has been admiiably translated into German by Professor ieumami in the 
‘Zeitsehrift f-iir liuddhisraus III, pp. 19Sff., 272Jff. It is a most imeresting and charming mmance. 

V S 
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* local ’s — used in such Prakrit worlcs had no literary authority and were not as a rule 
admitted into the literary Prahrits. They hence had no permanence, — their meanings 
hecaine gradually forgotten as the local speeches changed,— fell into disuse, and were 
superseded by others, so that, as time went on, these narrative iDoems became unintelli- 
gible and reqiiii'ed translation, for which purposes vocabularies were compiled of the 
(lesya words used in them. These local variations of Prakrit were named ‘ Apahhramsas ’ 
a word riieaiiing ‘ corrupt speech ' or decayed speech’, and, as explained above, they 
varied from country to country. 

As these works in tlie local Apabhraihsas liecame more and more popular, a tradition 
Literary of style developed, and one particular Apabliramsu, called 

ApaWiramsa. the Nagam Apabhramia, received, like the Prakrits, fixation 

as a literary dialect, in ivliich, in we-stera India, works in Apahliramsa were henceforth 
composed. Having gained general acceptance, this became recognized over the greater 
part of India as a vehicle for literary work. As so used, it varied slightly from place 
to place, but these variant forms, —they can hardly be called dialects,™ were, it must be 
understood, by no means the same as the several independent local Apabhram^as or other 
languages spoken I)y the people among whom each was employed for literature. They 
were each a local variation, not of the local dialect, but of the one language which we 
call literary Apahliramsa. Indian grammarians have given us a list of no less than 
twenty-seven of tliese forms of literary Apabhraihsa, with brief notices .of the peculiari- 
ties of each, and each named after the country in which it was employed^ . As so fixed, 
the language (with due regard for phonetic development) closely agreed with literary 
Prakrit ill its vocabulary, while its grammar was that of the Hefya of the time of its 
petrifactioiP. While therefore literary Apahliramsa cannot be taken as representing 
the speech of any part of India, or even as representing one particular phase of linguistic 
development, it does, on the whole, give us a very fair picture of a stage of language con- 
siderably later than that of the literary Prakrits, and, at least as regards grammatical 
forms, serves as a link between them and the earliest stage of the Tertiary Prakrits. 
0 lice recognized as a language worthy of bein g used for polite li teratu re, Kagara 
Apahhram^a remained fixed with comparatively little change for some centuries,' — long 
after it had become a dead language and after the Tertiary Prakrits had become fully 
established. The grammarian of western India who gave the fullest account of it was 
Hemachandra, who flourished in the 12th century a.d., and to w^hom it was a classic as 
mucli as Sanskrit itself. He described what was in his time a dead langnage, preserved 
only in fcfie schools of literary men. It was based on the Apahliramsa once spoken in 
Gujarat and western Kajputana, and in his grammar he gires numerous verses as 
examples of the literary form of the dialect. It is an intercstiiig fact that some ol' these 
verses liavc survived almost word for word, with the necessary phonetic changes, in Ihe 
modern language of ivestern P^ajputana, and are still current in ])opular speech.^ 


‘ Tiiat they were not actual vernaciilarB of the countries after wliicli ihey were iivauicd is plain from these descriptions. 
These Apabhramsas were found even in countries of which tho local laugUvage was Dravidian. 

* Tins is only to be tahen as a broad statement, for the vocabulary also contained a certain amount of Desya words 
old and new, while grammatical forms belonging to literary Pralirit are also occasionally einplo.ved. 

^ See Ihe important series of articles by the late Pandit Chandradhar Sanna Ooleri eniillecl Fv.fdnt Jlindi in Yol, II 
(New Series, Sam , 15178) of the * Nagari Prachsrini Pattrikah Especially pp. ]811‘. and 4i. 
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Apabliramsa dialects. 


As to wlieii the local Apahhramsas lost currency owing to their being superseded by 

the literary dialect, it is impossible to make any definite 
ancfofTb?TStiart statement. Poems in the i7^ffs/A^A.^.v^B■obably in some local 

Apabhra5Xi.4a, are mentioned as having been wiitteii in the sixth 
century a.dI, and in the tenth century Apabliraiiisa is recognized, as a literary langnage 
staiidirig beside Sanskrit, and literary Prakrit. The date of tlie adoption, of .:ipa};liramsa 
a,s ?i classical form of speech nnist . therefore lie ].)etween these two extremes On the 
ctlier hand, the Tertiary Prakrits v'ere ein|)lcyed for literaiy piir]>os<rs ])y at lea-st the 
lieginniiig of the thirteenth eentiiry. Allowing the time necessary for any language to 
gain such favour as to Ije deemed wortliy of employment in literature, -we may safely con- 
sider tliat the speech of modern lodialiadleft the Prakrit stage, and liad reached tise stage 
of tlie Tertiary Prakrits, f.e., of tlie modern Indo-Aryaa veriiaeiilars, l)y the year 1000 a.b,, 
the year in wdiich Mahmud of Ghazni made the first of his fifteen invasions of India, 

It is, therefore, to -:ipal)hraiijsa rather than to the literary Prakrits, and much more 

rather than to Sanskrit, tliat we must look for exjilanations 
of the developments of the modern Indo- Aryan vernaculars, 
Sanskrit and, specially, the literary Prakrits will often throw valuable side-lights on 
our inquiries, Imt the immediate foundation of our investigations must lie Apabhramsa. 
It is true that only one form", the literary Nagara, spoken in western India, has been 
preserved to us by literature, but with the aid of the Prakrit grammarians it is not 
difficult to reconstruct tlie chiet features of the local Apahliramsas from which the 
modern languages are descended. It will he sufficient to give list of these local 
Apabliraihsas together "with the modern languages which correspond to them at tlie 
jiresent day. Ihe Apalihramsa of the country round the lower Indus wa.s known as 
Yrachada. This can directly connect Avith the modern SindhI and Lahnda, the latter 
heing spoken in the ancient country of the Kaikeyas, although the tracts in Avhich these 
two languages are uoav vernacular must once have had, as part ol; their ])opulation, a con- 
sideralile numlier of speakers of Dardie languages, avIio have left behind them on the 
existing forms of speech traces of their former existence. South of the.Aarhada Biver, 
runniug nearly across India from the Arabian Sea to Orissa, there must have been spoken 
a number of dialects all related to the Yaidarhha or Pakshigatya Apabhramsa, Avhose 
head- quarters were Yidarhiia, the modern Eerar, knoAvn in Sanskrit as the ' Great 
Kingdom — Malulraslitra, It, and allied Axiahliramsas, represent the parent of the 
modern AfaratM. To the east of Pakshigatya, and reaching to the Eay of Bengal, Avas the 
Audra. or Autkala Aqiabiiramsa, from which AA'as descended the modern Oriya. Xorth of 
Audra, and covering the greater part of the jiresent ])rovinccsof Cliota Xagpur and Eibar, 
together AV'itli the eastern lialf of the United Provinces n]) to about the meridian of 
Benares, Avas the important ^fagadha Apaldiraih^a, the parent of the modern Biharl, one 
of Avhuse dialects, Magahi, still ])ears the ancient naiiie. It Avas the jjrincipal dialect 
which corrospoiided to the old Eastern Prakrit, and not only Audra, already mejitioned, 


to tlio Srlharnkaeanta of Banji (6tli ctmi.), oiio (•{' tlie autlior’;? friends is Kjx'cially luontioued as a poet in tlie 

Mhdshd. 

■■^A striking prouf ox the existence ot' dialects in Yedic times is conyeyed "by Uie fact tljat Apabhrariife, and indeed all tbe 
Secondary Prakrits, contain fenns Avliicb cannot be explained by any reference to Classical Sanskrit. Such is the loeatiye 
termiiiAtion At, derived iininediately from the Pali and Old Sanskrit (but not tbe literary Sanskrit) i/hi. This correspomls to 
"be Greek ter/nination >6i, and must (.as dhi) bare been used in the Vedic period, altboiigh excluded from the stuxidard dialect 
from H'Jiiob the Olassical Sanskrit is derived. See Piofessor AVaekernagel’s Allindisclte Grammutik, p. XX. 
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old ilrS '' V“ [ These three are all representatives of the 

ttehtSniro T? ®“f;''»S‘-‘'ihaJaythe Gauda or Prachya Apabhran>&, 

.outhlwh eat 1“ » spread to the 

soutWds ctr I the parent of modem Bengali. Besides spiwling 

is the ' . - '. . . pa- J u amsa also spread to the east keeping north of the Ganges and 

bv 4^**^^”*^*^*^ f present day by Northern Bengali and, in the valley of \ssam 
J Assamese. Northern Bengal and Assam did not get their languairp from -R ^ 
proper, but direetlv from the west Mavidlvi tr„w, ■ f la,nguage from Bengal 

».ta .a. tte cannot.,. ■” 

S..WI foks of ,Ma 11 i. 

wh..Tr: « tr: -r •» 

western Prakrits there was as alreadv «taf«l ” ” ^ *^6 eastern and the 

rrragudhi. The modern represent^ of S’ et called Ardha- 

Hindi, spoken in Oudh, Baghelkhand and the cZZti“Lnt"’’‘Tf 

of Eastern Hindi may roughly be taken as the meridL“of SenZb W 

pass^ a short way beyond Allahabad, its furthest point being in re dSe^of BaZ 

As regards the Inner langna^es, the A of Banda, 

preserved to us in a literary "form ThU i is that which has been 

name suggests, it was the Apahhram^a of Guiarat and ih m as its 

the hTagara Brahmans still form an " 

dialeets — -aoH if no . • i i n , Jmpoi taut part of the commimitv. In varinno 

diaieets, ^nd it certainly had local variations,— it must if wm are to ooo 

of the modem vernaculars, have extended over the wlmi; of wesr-n S the evidence 

Deccan, excepting the extreme north-wmst. Amono'st them 

Apabhrarhia of the middle D6ah‘, which waa the parent of Western Zdi 

^ of the Korth-Gei.f™] p • . 

and the L'panagara Apabhramla, probably of the Sonthwn P * i I^anjab 

^eiil8 of the Tarioos dialects of Paajabi Another dialect 0^11 ’ 

“ r r £f“ 

a . Hl„i.,. f,o„ a, ? 

^ Tf, i*a Tint- -Zi '■* r; :: — :::: — oi-o-i lUb , 01 . 


preserved to m\n lite^tm-e, 
artiSdallitearjprodKtionfoUfloi oru “ io”iM ou tm ea% VdrnMnlar of the Doai; ?h ' 

eomparatirefr .. all Z o »* » “"■■li vider a« of WoZ T J T “ 

t™.e) wMchZLtaXre?. If™; 1^1 “oX th r 

w* Zc? X I “ ®r'“'‘“*‘“™«t”'“7ttananvoftl.ootLa>fXir Ith^^^ hand, Sanreeeoi Prakrit 

Saaetoit ia maialj IIS’ Z “ ^“1“* *'™ ‘‘ifiZfeortLt d dtrt 0 !“'“^“’ 

whian, in Vedic tL® and ““™“* vifh the fact that, accoidin. to tr-idition that s- ° “®’“' 

the Oreeka reccgniaed inttra (toh™),X clw “fcX 

Alodoupa 7] T0DI> @ewv. 



aaaeci a wiirct cmss, ijne 'laTsamas wnicn nact Decoiiie aistorteci m tne nioutiis oi tiie 
Prakrit-speaking' population^ ]>iit irliicli were still iDimistakalilv Ijorrowed words. Tiiese 
are usually known to European scholars as seiyii-Tatsamas. It is eYideut that. in. the 
natural course of events, the tendciicy must have been for all Tatsanuis to become semi- 
Tatsamas, and for the latter ultimately to become so degraded as to be .indistinguisliable 

from Tadbliavas. Another class of wonls i.s als(j to h& 
mentioned, tiie so-called ^ ^ or PLocarj words of the 

liidiaii grammarians. It included all words w,hioh the grammarians were unaljle to 
refer to Classi(.*al Sanskrit as tiieir origin. Many such words were included hi this group 
simply througli tlie ignorance of the writers who catalogued them. ^lodern scholars can 
refer most of these to Sanskrit like any other Tadbliavas. A few others ai'e words borrowed 
from Munda or .Bravidian languages. The great majority are, however, words derived 
from dialects of the Primary Prakrit which were not that from ivhich Classical Sanskrit 
has descended. They are thus true Tadbliavas, although not in the sense given to that 
word by Indian grammarians, in whose jdiilosophy the existence of such ancient dialects 
was not dreamed of. These Be^ya words were local dialectic forms, and, as might be 
expected, are found most commonly in literary works hailing from councries like 
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J'oae Classical Sanskrit, the Madhyadcfc,. For 

1 ipose they may he considered as identical with Tadbliavas. 

e find an exactly similar^ state of affairs in the modem Indo-Aryan languages. 

Tatsamae and Tadbhaxas in foreign words (such as those horiwed from Muha 

tte modern vernaouiars. Or Dravidian languages, from Arabic, Persian, or English), 

T-if-im. , . -mr inay each be divided into the three classes, 

inodmi vLmmll The last class consists of words which the 
odeiu r einaculars Juive received by descent from the Primary Prakrits, or from Classical 

been ladbhams or latsamas, hut tlie fact that they liave come down to us 
t iiough that stage is sufHcient to make them all Tadbhavas in the siaoe of the 
lertiary Prakry. On the otlier hand, tiie Tatsamas and semi-Tatsama: ol fte 

bvTdi ir" ’^y the modern vernaculars (not 

hj then Secondary Prakrit progenitors) from Sanskrit. To take examples the 

modern vernamilar word ryVia, ‘a command’, is a Tatsama loan-word boiTOwed 
aee lom assical Sanskrit. Its semi-Tatsama form, which we meet in 

some languages, is agya, and one of its Tadbhava forms is the Hindi . 

s. Pi.,, " 

.<m,is the corresponding Tadbhava. Of course complete triplets or pairs o evm wow 
are not m use. Frequently only a Tatsama or a Tadbhava occurs bv itself. 80 4^0^ 

y^even find the Tatsama and the Tadbhava forms of a. word both in ‘use ut iw Z 
difx-erentiueaiung. Thus, there is a Classical Sanskrit word whidi mel bi 

amily and bamboo , and connected with it we find in Hindi the Semi-Tatsann h 
meaning ‘ family ’ and the Tadbhava hS,, meaning ‘ a liamboo ’ b ' ' ‘ ’ 

A^-e thus see that for many hundred years Classical Sanskrit has been exercisinc 

f ““ the vocabularies 

It is only on the vocabularies 

ft- 1- ft.» Ti... “b.™ ."S'rr 

meft ft'., ■'■.ft. t".... Ift. influent, ft Sftpftnt ft.y h... rePftdel tift d.yelopmeft 

and proliahly did so in some cases, but it never stmmed if i . , 

grammatical foim has been added to the hrinl ~ f “ , 

i-p ^ o 1 -x . , ^Auucu Lo iHL. lining giammans ol UiepSe laumian-e^ in fbp watr 

that Sanskrit words have been added to their vocabularies iVu- r'e . f f ‘ 
borrowed Tatsamas are treated by the vernaculars exactly as othe, borrowed f 

i^e^iuse it is a Tadbhava’but !: irth:^:;;^ 

i. ,™ ft .1“ .In ;.r“‘ rr-s-r”'* 

■^f^-'Z-STczrz^, siTht'-Tls:; 

diTeronfcmeamigof'thehangm^ ^ garment’. Siinilarlv ‘fni-Oe ’ and ^ Ihe 

fiail ^and '^ransyn arc the corresponding Tadbhavas and the French ' o? Avhile 

Tatm eausa Avhile the Tadbhava form is ‘ chose ^^^^t-latssama corresponding to the 
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W vernaou. of the modern vernaculars. 

that its iiifliieiiee has been directly felt. 
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found iiecessaiy to do so, it iiiust be done witli tlie lielp of aiiotlier Tad.b.liaYa verb. 
Eoi" iiistaiice, tlie word darian, seeing, is a Tatsama, and if we wisli to use it in tlae 
phrase ‘lie sees % we cannot say darsane, but must employ the periphrasis darsan kare^ 
he does seeing. On the other hand, in all the modern veruaeoiars nouns need not l)e 
declined syiitlietically. Borrowed nouns can always be declined analytically. Hence 
Tatsaoia nouns (wiiicli are necessarily declined analyticixlly) are common, and, in the high 
literary styles of all the vcmiacuh'irs, very common. Tims, although there are sporadic 
excejitioiis to the broad rule, it may be laid doivii as a imiversal law that Iiido" Aryan 
Vernacular nouns may be eitlier Tatsamas (including" semi-Tatsamas) or ladhhavas, 
but that liido-Aryan Vernacular verbs nvmt be Tadbhavas. 

Dui-ing the last eentiiry, the introduction of printing and thesjn-ead of education liave, 
ill the ease of some languages, induced a fashion of using Tatsamas with uTiich the wildest 
Jolmsoiiese may almost be compared as a specimen of Saxon Engdish. It has been shown 
by actual counting tliat in a Bengali work written in the early part of the niiieteeiitli 
eeiitiiiy eighty-eight per cent, of the words used wei’e pure Sanskrit, every one of which 
was unnecessary and could have been repi:esented l»y a vocable of pure liome g]*owtli. In 
siicii cases the result lias been most lamentable. The language has lieen split up into two 
sections, — the tongue which is understanded of the people, and the literary dialect, known 
only through the press aiid not intelligible to those who do not know Sanskrit b Intera- 
ture has tlnis been divoi-ced from the great mass of the population, and to the literary 
classes this is a matter of small moment, for ‘ this people, wlio knoweth not tlie law, are 
cursed.’ As Sir Athelstaiie Baines said in tlie Census Beport for 1891, the Sanskritized 
form of literary Bengali is the product of wTiat may be called tlie revival of learning in 
Eastern India consequent on the settlement of the British on the Hooghly. The verna- 
cular was then found rude and meagre, or rather was xvrongiy considered to be such, 
owing to the absence of diffused scholarship and the general neglect of the country 
during Miighiil rule. Instead of strengtliening the web from the same material, every 
effort was made in Calcutta, then the only seat of instruction, to embroider upon the 
feeble old frame a grotesque and elaborate pattern in Sanskrit, and to pilfer from that 
tongue wliatever in the way of vocabulary and construction tlie learned considered neces- 
sary to satisfy the increasing demands of modern intercoiirse. He wlio trusts to the 
charity ot‘ otliers, says Swift, will always be poor ; so Bengali, as a veniaculai-, lias been 
stunted in its gTowtli ]jy this process of cramming with a class of food it is unable to 
assimilate. The simile used by Beanies is a good one. He likens Bengali to an over- 
grown child tied to its motlier’s ax>ron-strmg, and always looking to lier for lielp, when 
it ought to he supporting itself. Happily, of late years, some of the most influential 
Bengali vvriters liave shown signs of recognizing this Aveakness of tlieir language, and 
many works written during the last quarter of a century avoid the luxuriance of learned 
Saiiskritisnis which had hitherto choked it. This is a hopeful augury, hut still much 
remains to be done. Although Bengali still displays the greatest weakness in this 


And don't confound the languago wf the nation. 

With long-tailed words in osif^ and ation. 

MV J. H. Frere, The Monks and the Guxnts, 

The newly appointed minister to a Scotch ])arish liad made a round of visits to his peojdo. He’s a rale fine, edicated 
m»Q, the new meenister ”, said an enthu.siastic wife. “ Ay, he’s a' that", returned the husband. “Ya dinna ken the 
meaning o' the hauf o* the words he uses — St. James’s (3-a^ette. 
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oils jtiei]} wiiattiver, trie aiaiects irom wmcii it is sprung are, ana lor live iiuuurea ^vears 
have been, capable of expressing with crystal clearness any idea that the mind of man 
can conceive. It has an enormous native vocalnilary, and a complete apparatus for the 
expression of abstract terms. Its old literature contains some of the highest flights oi 
poetry and some of the most eloquent expressions of religious emotion which have found 
their birth in Asia. Treatises on philosophy and rhetoric are found in it, in which tiie 
subject is handled with all the subtilty of the great Sanskrit writers, and this with the 
use of hardly a Sanskrit word that is not a technical term sanctioned by centuries of em- 
ployment in the schools. Yet, in spite of Hindi possessing such a vocabulary and a 
power of expression not inferior to that of English, it has become the fashion of late years 
to Wilte bc.oks, not to lie read by the millions of Hpp-er India, but to display the author’s 
h^nrniiig to a eoin})arative]y small circle of Sanskrit -knowing scholars. Even when tnu 
learned men coiivei'se, tliey use one language, and wlnm either of them writes to the 
other he uses aiiotliei’. As one of tlie Ijest of tfie writers of the latter part of the last 
eentury, — himself a most learned professor of Benares, but no vert lieless a strong 
op]Jonent of this excessive Sanskritization, — said in one of the best known and most 
criticized of his works, ‘when a Hindi writer takes his pen in his hand, he ceases to be 
soljer, and heconies Sanskrit -drunk.® Hn fortunately, the most powerful Englisii 
iiifliieiice was for long on the side or the Sanskritists. This Saiiskritized Hindi lias been 
largely used by missionaries, and up to a few years ago ail translations of the Bible were- 
made into it. The few Indian writers wlio, like the pi’ofessor just quoted, have stood 
up on the side of Hindi pure cind imdeflled have had small success in the face of so- 
potent an example of misguided efforts. Arguments may be brought forward in favour 
of using Classical Sanskrit words for expressing technical terms in science and art, and 
I am willing to admit their force. I am not one of those who (to quote a null-known 
example) prefer ‘the mithroiigliforcesomeness of stuff® to ‘the impenetrability of 
matter/ but there the borrowing from the parent language should stop. There is still 
time to save Hindi from the fate of Bengali, if only a lead is taken by writers of 
acknowledged lepiite, and much can be done, and, I rejoice, is being done, ])y tlie use of 
a wide discretion on the part of the educational autliorities of the jn-ovinces immediately 
concerned. 

The Aryans who entered India from the nortli-west were at an early stage Ijroiight 
infl-ueiiee of Draviuiaix laiign* iuto coiitact V itli Hravidiaii tribes. Tlie neu -corners inter- 
married with them and adopted many of their gods and 
many of tlieir custonns. In the matter of language they borrowed a portion of tiieir 
vocabulary. Half a eentury ago it was generally considered that these borrowings were 
large. Then the pendulum swung to the opposite extreme, and it was vigorously 
maintained that there were hardly any at all. My own opinion is that the borrowing's 
have been much more considerable than has Ijeen admitted by many scholars of late years, 
but that they were nothing like so universal as was once contended. The discussion has- 
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centred mainly roiiiiil what are Iviiown as the cerebral letters of the alpliabet. These 
letters did not occur in tlie original Aryan Indo-Eraiiian.) language, and, in 
Iiido- Aryan languages, came into being on liidian soil. Tliey are eoinmon in BraTidiaii, 
as well as in Mimcla, languages, and in them were certainly not liorroifed from Indo- 
Aryan. The j)oint in discussion was W'hether the Indo- Aryans Ijorrowed tliem from the 
Bravidians or whether they did not. Iv either eon tention was entirely correct. Tliese 
letters occur with frequency in words of purely Aryan origin. It would be more 
accurate to say that in many cases tlie pronunciation of Aryan rvords Ijecaiiie clianged 
under the influence of the example of the surrounding non- Aryan tongues, wliose 
speakers many times exceeded the Indo- Aryans in numbers. Analogy did the rest, save 
that a certain number of words (such, for instance, as names of things of whicli tlie 
Aryans had no previous experience in tlieir Central Asian home, or wa^rds of very 
common occurrence and in everyday use) were directly borrowedh This is liorne out by 
the fact that, where we have reason to believe that Bravidian influence was least strong, 
the use of these cerebral letters is most fluctuating. Thus, in Assamese, altliough the 
distinction is maintained in writing, there is practically no distinction in pronun- 
ciation between the dental and the cerebral letters. It is probetble, also, tliat in other 
cases the Bravidian languages have liad an indirect influence on the development of the 
vernaculars. When there were two or three ways of saying the same tiring, the tendency 
would he to employ the idiom which was most like in sound to an expression meaning 
the same thing used by the surrounding non- Aryan tribes. Thus, in the Prakrit stage, 
there were many ways of expressing the dative. One of them consisted in suffixing the 
Aryan word '/calm (derived from tlie Old Sanskrit krite), and it had most chance of surviv- 
ing, because it resembled the Bravidian dative suffix I 7 /, or the old Bravidian suffix from 
which the modern ku is descended. And so, owing to the existence of the suffix /«/, 
this Aryan suffix kahu did survive to the exclusion of other dative suffixes in some of 
the Indo- Aryan vernaculars, and now appears in Hindi under the form of the familiar 
kd. Other similar instances of this non- Aryan influence on the Aryan languages of India 
could easily l;te quoted. Two will suffice. In the progress of a word through tlie stage 
of the Secondary Prakrits, a medial hard consonant first became softened, and then 
disappeared. Thus the Old Sanskrit clialati, Tie goes,’ first became chalacU, and then 
ckalm. Some of the Secondary Pi*akrit dialects remained for a much longer period than 
others in the stage in which the softened consonant is still retained. Nay, this softened 
consonant has in some cases survived even in the modern vernaeiikrs. Thus the Old 
Sanskiitri5/^«, ‘grief,’ is not S‘de/, in Hindi. The occasional retention of this soft 
medial consonant can be explained by the influence and example of the Bravidian 
languages, in which it is a characteristic feature. In some Bardic languages, and in 
some Indo-Aryan languages of the Outer Circle, especially in Jv5s]}miri, Sindhi, and 
Bihari, a final short i or •?/ is not dropped, as is usual in the Inner languages, but is, 
so to speak, only half-pronoimced, the mere colour, as it ivere, of the vowel ])eing given 
to the final consonant. Thus the Sanskrit murti, ‘ an image,’ becomes mural in the Inner 
Hindi, but is pronounced mural; in the Outer Bihari. This is also characteristic of 
Bravidian tongues. 


‘ S\k;1i borrowed words are often giyen a (‘(.ntemptuous meaning Nvhioh they did not originally possess. For instance, 
there is a Dravidian word moaning ‘a son.’ When borre>wed by an Indo-Aryan language the meaning is degra tied, 

and the word becomes pilld, a cub. This is just wliat we should expect under the circumstances. 

X 2 



13’2 THE DBVELOPMEJnT OF IHDO-AEYAN LANGUAGES. 

The iiifliience of Miinda laugimges on the Indo-Aryaii tongues is not so evident. 

Influence of Miinda iangu- Tiiese languages ap| ear to have been superseded on tlie 
ages. Gangetie plain of India by Bra vidian before the xiryans hfid 

occupied that '4raet, hut a few ancient Munda, or Austro- Asiatic, words appear in 
Sanskrit. Such are the names of things like betel, cotton, cotton cloth, or bamboo arrowss 
which were new to tlie invaders,^ or else geographical names taken over by them, such as 
Kosala, Tosala, Ivalihga, Trilinga, and several others At present the Miinda languages 
are confined to tbe forest country south of the plain, although, as explained ahove^, traces 
of them can be recognized as surviving in the Tibeto-Biirman languages of the Central 
Himalaya: as far west as Kanawar in the Panjab. As another Altmda survival in the 
Iiido-Aryaii languages we may note the occasional coiiiitiiig by scores. While the 
IiidO“Aryaii numeral system is essentially decimal, the word Anri, probably itself a 
Mimda word, is commonly used for ‘score’, and the uneducated people of the Ganges 
Valley use this in the formation of the higher numerals. Thus ‘ fifty-two ’ would be 
expressed by them as ‘ two-score twelve do korl bctrah. This counting by twenties is a 
Miinda, peculiarity. The Mundas were strongest in the eastern portion of the Gangetic 
plain, and apparently exercised another kind of infliieiice on the eastern dialects of 


Biiiari. Here the conjugation of the verb is much comifiicated by changes depending on 
the number and person of the object. The word, for instance, ‘ beating’ is represented 



by one form in ‘I am beating you’, and by another in ‘I am beating him ’. These 
changes are Aryan in origin, and have parallels in the languages of north-western India, 
but the system is that of the Mimda verb h 

In vocal ailary, the influence of Indo-CJiinese languages upon those of the Indo- 
influenee of Indo-Chinese Aryans lias Ijecu Small. It is apparent only in xlssamese and 
laguages. Bengali of Eastern Bengal, in which a few 

Tibetan and Aliom unrds can he recognized. In xlssamese, Ilbeto-B urman iniiuenee lias 
also been at work to prevent tlie use of the Bravidian pronunciation of cerebral letters. 
Ill the same language, the emjdoyment of jironominal suffixes with certain nouns, 
thougli undoubtedly of Aryan origin, is probably due to Tibeto-Biinnan influence. Their 
use with nouns has been dropped in the neighbouring Aryan languages, hut the example 
of Tibeto-B urman forms of speech (which use prefixes, not suffixes, wTth tlie same class 
of nouns) accounts for their survival in Assamese. I think that another and more wide- 
spread example of the influence exercised by Tib eto-B urman languages may also he 
traced. It is an important point of idiom. In Sanskrit, there ivere tivo imys of 
expressing tlie jiast teiivse. We might either say ‘ I struck him ’ or *' he was struck, liy 
me’, ‘I w'ent’ or ‘I am gone’. Lithe modern languages only the second, the passive, 
construction survives. No modern Indo- Aryan language ever says ‘ I struck him ’ or 
‘I went’, hut all say ‘he was struck by me’ or ‘I am gone’. In Sanskrit 
tliere rvas a third w^ay, which was used only with intransitive verljs. It rvas an im~ 
personal construction, as in the phrase ‘it is gone by me’ for ‘I went’. This construc- 
tion could not, in Sanskrit, lie employed wdth transitive verbs, but it is common with 
them in the modern vernaculars, as in the Hindi sentence, mm-m us~lw mdret, by me, 

■* See Dr. J. Fi’zyluski, in (lie ‘Bnlletin de la Soci^te de Linguistique de Paris’ XXIV (I924t pp. 255 ff. and XXX 
(.1934), pp. H6 if. ^ . 

® See Professor Sylvain Levi, Pr^-arpen et pre~dravidim V [tide, h\ J. A. CCIII U9"i8), p]). 1 tf. 

® Pp, 36 and 55 if. 

* Compare the lemarks on tlie Mnnda vei't on p, 37 ante. 
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itii iGfcroiice to Iiiiii, striking ■nas doiio. this iniporsonal coiistriifi-tioii is oiiG of 

tlie most prominent peculiarities of Tibeto-Biirmaii syntax, and it is possible that the 
Iiido-Aryan tribes borrowed it at a very early period of tlieir iiiigTatioii into India 
although it was not admitted to the standard speech whieli developed into Classie 
Sanskrit. 


:14 


TJie Indo-Aryaii laiigTia.ges liave also Ijeen iii;ll;iieij„ced Ijy languages altogether 

0 India. Contact witli tlie tongues of foreign 
rs afiheted tlieir vocaibularies to varying extents, 
is Persian., not the old Eraniaa laiifriiage of pre- 


Infltien.ce of non-Indian lan- 
guages. 


Strange 1 
ations Ii. 


The one wiiicli lias had most in:fl.ii.eiie€ 


Miisalrflaii times (tlioiigb tliat lias also eoiitriliiited a sniall cpiota.), but the Araljieized 
Persian of the Mugliul conquerors. Tims, tliroiigli Persian, the Indo-Aryaii verna- 
culars have also receiAmd an important coiitributioii of Arabic, and even some few 
Turki,gvords. The infliieiice of the religion of Islam has opened another door for the 
entry of Arabic, and a few words have also been imported on tlie west coast from Arab 
traders. In the main, however, the Arabic element in all the Indian vernaculars, 
whether Aryan or not, came in with Persian, and as a part of that . laiigiia-ge. The pro- 
nunciation of the Persian words so imported is that of the Miighiii times, and’ not the 
effeminate articulation of the Land of the Lion and the Sun at the present day. The 
extent to which. Persian has been assimilated varies greatly according to locality and 
according to the religion of the speakers. Everywhere there are some few Persian woi’ds 
which have achieved full citizenship and are used by the most Ignorant rustic, and we 
find every variation betiveen this and the, Urdu of a highly, educated writer of Lucknow, 
wlio uses scarcely a single Indo-Aryan word, except the verb at The', end ’ of liis sentence.: 
'Under all circumstances, horvever, it is the vocabulary and but. rarely,' the syntax .that' 
Is affected. Only in the Urdu of the Musaliuans do we ffnd the Persian order of words 
in a sentence. There has been no other introduction of Persian construction, nor 
(except l)y euphuists) are the ikrabic words inflected according to their owui rules, 'lieing 
obliged to conform to the gramimatical system of tlieir liost. So strong is the native 
instinct against the use of foreign constructions that Ilindu writers class a dialect as 
Urdu, — i.e. the Persiauized form of Iliiiddstani, — not on the basis of its vocabulary, but 
on the order (d‘ W'ords employed by it. A, well-kiiowu work ivas issued in the last century 
entitled ‘ Tales in Pure Hiiid-i *. It does not contain, a single Persian word from cover 
to cover, and yet HindCi writers class it as Urdu, bocaoso the writer orders his sentences 
in the Persian fashion. 'He was a Husalunln, and could not shake off the iiahit of 
using idioms -which had heeii taught him by Tlaulvls in his schooldays. 

Otlier foreign languages liave also contributed to the voeahularies of the Indo- 
Aryan languages. They are principally Portuguese, Duteli, and English. Tbe in- 
fluence they have liad is small, althoogl.! some very common words are liorrowed from 

noahles is growing, mainly owing to their 

■ TJ;ie:ThfluenC0,: 


I hose ton 2' lies. 


I'he use of the Ihiglisli 


use by employes on the railways, and by soldiers of the Indian army, 
of a cantonment on iang-uage spreads far and wide. 
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following tlie 


begin 


We now proceed to consider the Iiido-Aryan languages in detail 
o liter Sub-Branch . Horth- order of the list giTeii on p. 120. 4Ve 
estern eroup. languages of the Outer Siib-brancli, and 

with those belonging to the North-Western Group, 

This group may he looked upon as consisting of the Indo-Aryan languages of 


with the 
among them 


Horth- Western f’-rotip 


La'hnda 

Sindhi 


Total 


Survey. 
092, 781 
3,069,470 

10,162,251 


roughly speaking/ the Indus Valley from 
Peshawar to the sea. i.e. the Western 
Panjab and Sindh. Prom Peshawar it has 
also spread to the north-east over the district 
of Hazara and the country to its east. To 
its north and north-east it is in contact 
On the west it has the Eranian Pashto, and on the south it 
Only on the east is it in contact with other Indo-Aryan 


Census of 1921. 

D,() 92,264 
3,371,708 


9,023,972 


with Bardic languages 
meets the Arabian Sea, 
languages, and these are, in order from north to south, Panjabi, the Marwari dialect 
•of Bajasthani, and GujarM, all three belonging to the Inner Sub-branch. Bardic 
languages were once spoken over the -whole of this tract, and have left their traces on 
both Lahnda and Sindhi, hut, notwithstanding this infection of Bardic speech, both 
are clearly Outer languages, and present points of relationship with the Outer languages 
of Eastern India, which are wanting in Panjabi and Eajasthani.^ 

The country which corresponded to the Western Pan jab of the present day was 

described in the Mahabharata as rude and barbarous, and as almost outside the pale' of 

Indo-Aryan civilization. It and the present Sindh included three kingdoms , — the most 
northern being Gandhara, with Eekaya lower down the Indus, and still lower the 
country of the Smdhus and Sauviras. In spite of this evil character,-— a character no 
doubt based on religious animosity, for the Western Panjab was from very early times 

an important centre of Buddhist teaching,— it is certain that Taksha^ila, the capital of 

Gandhara, was, so long ago^ as six centuries before Christ, the home of the greatest uni- 
versity of India.^ It was at Salatura, close to this university, that Panini, the most illus- 
trious of Sanskrit grammarians, was born in the fifth or fourth century b. o. In those 
earl^-days, the land of Kekaya also was famous for its learning. We are told in the 
GMandogya Vpamshad (V. xi) how five great theologians came to a Brahman with hard 
|iiestions, which he ^could not answ^er for them. He sent them on to AWapati the 
shatriya king of Kekaya, who, like a second Solomon, solved all their difficulties.' 

^ Ihe Western Panjab lias always been exposed to conquerors from the north and 
rom the west. According to the usually accepted account, it was tlirough it that the 
Aryans entered India. The next recorded invasion was that of Barius I of Persia 
(521.485 b. c. ) shortly after the time of the Buddha. According to Herodotus be 
c^quered it and divided it between two satrapies, one of which included Gand]vir > 
(Herodotus iii, 91), while the ‘ Indians,’ i.e. the inhabitants of the Indus Valiev fovnJcl 
y t emselves the 20th Satrapy (iii, 94).^ Beyond this the authority of Barium 'did not 
^tend ( m, 101). Herodotus a dds (iii, 94) that these ^ Indians are more numerous than 

: ■ a full disouesion on this point, see Bulletin of the School of Onental Studies, Vol, J, Part iii nn 7SfF 

See also Eawlinson’s note to his translation of Herodotus’ iii, 98, ’ 



ffua^es, 


linguistic condition 


Midland, til rougii pressure ot population or tor some olner reason, gradtiaily took posses- 
sion of tlie Panjab, and partly imposed tlieir own language on the inbabitants. In no 
other way can the nature of the mixed language of the Eastern Panjal) be explained. 
One result of this mixt-ure is that it is quite impossible to mark any definite boundary- 
iine between Panjabi and Lahnda, and if, for convenience sake, we take the degree of 
74° East longitude as an approximate conventional frontier, it is to bo clearly understood 
that much that is very like Lalmda will lie found to its east, and much that is very like 
Panjabi to its west. 

Sindhl, on the contrary, has much more nearly retained ite original character of a. 
language mainly Outer, but partly Bardic. To its east it has llajasthant, not Pahjdbi, 
but it is protected from invasion from the east by the physical obstacle of the desert of 
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Western Bajputana. lYhile modern Lalinda merges imperceptibly into Panjabi, Sindid 
does not merge into Kajasthani, but remains quite distinct from it. Such border dialects 
as exist are mere mechanical mixtures, not stages in gradual linguistic change. 

Although from very early times the area in which the North-Western Group of 
Indo-Aryan languages is spoken has been frequently subjected to foreign influence, it is 
extraordinary liow little this mixed Dardic-ciim- Outer form of speech has been influ- 
enced by it, except that, under Miisalman domination, the vocabulary has become 
largely ini used with Persian (including Arabic) words. In the true Dardic languages a 
few Greek words have survived to the present day, but I have not met any such 
either in Labnda or SindM. 



Little is known about the linguistic ancestry of these languages. The immediate 
predecessor of Sindhi was an Apabhramsa Prakrit named Vrachada, regarding wJricli the 
Indian grainmarian Markandeya gives us a feu' particulars. He moreover mentions a 
Trachacla Paisachi apparently spoken in the same locality, and lays stress on the fact that 
the Kekaya Paisachi is the principal form of that Prakrit. We have seen (|). 109) that 
Paisachi was the language of the ancestors of the modern Hards, so that the fact of the 
existence of a Dardic influence on the languages of the North-kYesteiii Group is borne out 
by this evidence that Pai>k^ chi was once sjjoken in this same tract. We have no evidence 
as to the particular form of Apabhramsa spoken in the Labnda area, except that 
Markandeya tells us that people who employed literary Apabhramsa in that locality 
— the ancient Gandhai’a and Ivekaya, — were fond of using* a word twice over in order to 
indicate repetitioji or continuance. But in Gandhara there were two famous rock inscrip- 
tions of the Indian Emperor Asdka (oiPGa 250 b.c.) at Shahhazgarhi and Mansehra which 
were couched in uLat was then the oflieial language of the country. This wnis a dialectic 
form of Pali, distinguished by possessing many phonetic peculiarities that are still obser- 
vable ill the Dardic languages and in Labnda and Sindh!.^ 

Lalmda is the name of tlie language of the Western Panjab. As explained above, 

there is no distinct houndary between it and Panjabi, which, 
even more than elsewhere in India, insensibly merge into 
each other, 74® East longitude being taken as the conventional houndary-line. It is spoken 
by seven millions of ])eople, or about the same as the population of Austria. Labnda is 
known by several otlier names, such as Western Panjabi, Jatki, IJciiclii, and Hindki 
The word ‘Lalmda’ itself means ‘ (sun) -setting’, and hence ‘the west’. ^ ‘Western 
Panjabi’ lias the disadvantage of suggesting that Laiinda is a dialect of Panjabi, whereas 
it is nothing of the sort. Moreover it letids ns into difficulties u'hen we wish to speak of 
‘ North-western We.stern Panjabi ’ and similarly named dialects. ‘ Jatki ’ means the 
language of the latt tribe, which is numerous in tlie central part of the Labnda tract ; 
but Labnda is spoken by millions of people who are not Jatts, aaid millions of Jatts of the 
Eastern Panjab do not speak Labnda. ‘ Uchchi the language of the town of Lchch 
(TJch or Ooch of the maps), is really another name for the Multani dialect of Lahnda. 
‘ Hindki ’ or ‘ Hindko’,'the language of the Hindus (la., non-Pathans), is the name given 

tSee J.K,A.S., 1904, p- 725. 

-Note ttat, m tbie meaiuBg, the vvord is a substantive, not an adjective, and that hence we cannot use a feminine fonu 
as soiue writers contend. The word for ‘ western ’ is not lahida, but is !ek7idochitr ov iildhl. We must ta'ke 
Lahnda here as a purely English word,— merely a conventional abbreviation of the phrase Lahiide-di loll, or The lano-uaof® 
of the West’, spoken from the point of view of the Eastern Panjab. " ■ o o 


Lahnda. 


LAHNBl, 


to Laliiicla in the west of the Lahiida tract, in which Miisalniaii Pashto-speakino* Pathim 
also dwell. ^ 

The iiiimher of dialects of Lalmda is very great. ; Some , twenty-two are described, 
under various names, in the Survey. They fall into two main groups, a soutlierii and 
a northern, the dividing line being the southern face of tlie Salt Eange. As for the 
southern group, we must first mention a . number of dialects spoken, south of the Sait 
Eange, in the Eechiia and Jeeh Ddabs, ie., in the I)ist,ricts ox Shalipnr, Jliaiiir, Giijran- 

wala, and Gujrat. The -Lahiida oi* SIiah|)iir 
is the form w liic.ii lias oeen takeii in the 


Lalinda Dialeets 


Standard 

Multani 

Klietrani and J afiri 
Thali . 

Uortli” Western . 
jS’ortli-Eastern 


bm'TCy. 

1,507,827 
3, i 7d,93tj 
14,581 
759,210 
881,425 


I, 


52,755 


Survey as tlie standard form of the lan- 
guage, and that of tlie other three districts is 
closely allied to it. South of the Eechna 
Dorib, we come to the llultam dialect 
(2,oT3,9o4j spealcers in 1921) which is 
spoken in the lliiltan, Muzaffargarli, and 

In the two 


Blultani. 
Hinclki. 
Baliawalpnrl. 
Sirails! Hinclki. 


Total . 7,093,781 

-liera lliiazi -Ivhejii Districts, 
.id'&t j-Lamed it ii'eneraliy goes liy tiie name of 

’U.-kU 


[inclki. 


IS 


also spoken in the State of .EahawalpiiF, where it is called 
Batiawalpiiri. Moreover Multaiii is .spoken by scattered 
comrniiiiities ail over' Sindh, where' it is called Siraiki ITindki. 
Multani is a transition dialect between standard Lahnda and 
Sindhi, and presents several .points of similarity with .the latter language. Eetuming 
north, in the northern half of the Siml Sagar ' Ddab, and in the ad|icent parts'hf the 
Thali. Ihstrict of Dera Ismail Khan, there is Thali, ;or dialect 'Of the 

I^®sert. It approaches the: ..staxidard -dialect 'uf 
bhahpiu, hut diffeis in ,proiiui„iciation, ..and has se'veral .poi'iits .'.-o:!; coii*:ie,xi,o,]'i "with th'-e 
Dardic languages. ,. i ■ Finally, there .are two, . mixed. . dialects spoken, hy vthe Khetrans, and 

Jafirs heyoiid the frontier in the Laghaii luid 'Sulaiman - 
Khetram..- Khetraiii and Jafiri are botl,!. ve.ry similar to the Lahiida of 

Jsflri. .Dera Ghazi Khan, Imt exhibit many interesting Dardic pecu- 

liarities, As may 1)6. expected from their geographical uosi** 
tioii, they both horroiv from BalocM. ■. T'.- 

Ihe dialects of the bait Eange and beyond it. on the, north fell i]'ito two siih-grou'ps 
a. iioiiE-wmstejm find ai uoiili-eaMeiii. These differ, .not only in vocidjulary, biitralso in 
giammai. , In the latter respect, the most typical point of dilfereiiee is in the oostposi- 
tion oi, the,, genitive. , , .111 .the iioidh-weMj th is dS, as in Panjabi, and iji the north-east 
It'is.M, which connects :us, wi^^ 'The, north-wusteni sub-group: runs fron/the 

ceiitie, of the Salt Eange. .nearly .due north through the districts of Jheliim, Attock and 

5azara (where it is called Iliudko). and is also used hy rlie 
Hindus ot Peshawar, ihe north -eastern is more important. 
It covers the rest of the Salt Eange, not only the eastern end, hut also the western end, 

where it is the dialect of the important tribe of the Awans 
and crosses the Indus into Kohat, where, as in Hazara, it is 
called Hindxo, io the north-east it appears as Pdthwari 
(T23.802 sptiakers in 1921), and under this name covers 


.Hmdk5« 


AwankL 

Hindko. 

Pothwari. 


vox, I, paet I. 
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lialinda 

JPanjabi. 


compared with. 


the District of Eawalpiiidi and parts of Jlielum and Giijrat. In the Miirree Hills and in 
parts of Hazara it is also spoken with dialectic variationSj and finally it is the laiipiiaj^e 

of the submontane tract south of Kaslimirj where it is the 
OMbhiii. other tribes and of the State of 

Puneiihi. -r. ° , 

rime 11 . 

Lalmda differs widely from the better known Panjabi in vocabulary, more nearly 

approaching Sindhi in this resjiect. Some of its words aie 
also found in Kashmiri, — a Dardic language, and it con- 
tains even wmrds once used in that form of speech but now- 

no longer current. It is in its grammatical forms that the 

most characteristic differences from Panjabi are exhibited. Lalmda has a true future, of 
wKich the characteristic letter is s, and a true passive formed by suffixing i, the former of 

■which is strange to, and the latter of ivhich is rare in, the speech of the ceiitial Panjah. 

It also employs pronominal suffixes with all the freedom of Sindhi and of the Dardic 
languages, and has many postpositions which do not occur in Panjahi. The northern 
dialects are harsher and more nasal than the southern, and possess characteristic features 
of their own. Amongst them may he mentioned the use, as already stated, of the post- 
position nd instead of da to form the genitive, the employment of an oblique form in the 
case of nouns ending in consonants, and the formation of the present participle. 

Beyond ballads and other folksongs Lalmda has no literature. The majority of its 

speakers being Musalmans, the Persian character is generally 
■niteratuxe and xvritten employed for Writing it. Some Hindus emiffoy a 

character common over the Panjah and Sindh called Jjcmdd h 
or cli].)ped.® This is a most imperfect means of waiting. It has only two or three 
characters for the initial vowels, and none for the non-initial. The consonants, too, are 
far from clear and the script varies fjoni place to place. It is seldom legible to anyone 
but the writer, and not always to him. In 1819 Oarey piih.lished an edition of the Kew 
Testament in this character, in the dialect of the country round Uchcli. He called this 
dialect the ITohchi language. 

Sindbi is the language of Sindh, the country on. each side of the E.iver Indus, begin- 
ning about latitude 29° K. and stretching thence down 
to the sea. In the north it merges into Lahnda, to wffiicli 
it is closely related, and which, in the Siraiki Hindld 
dialect, is also spoken all over Sindh by scattered communi- 
ties from the Western Panjah, It is spoken by three 
and a quarter millions of iieople or a little more than the 
j)Oj)u,lation of Denmark. Sindhi has six recognized dialects, 
Viclioli, Siraiki, Lasi, Lari, Thareli, and Eaohchhi. The^ 
fi.rst is spoken in Central Sindh. It is the standai'd dialeci, 
and that employed in literature, Siraiki is merely a variety 
of Vicholi and is no real dialect. The only difference con- 
sists in its pronunciation being more clearly articulated and 
in slight variations in its vocabulary, and it is frequently confused with the allied 


SindliL 

SnulLi- 


S\i rvev. 


yjolioli 

1,S75,(!SG 

Siviiiki 

1,112,926 

ThiU'eli . s 

2l'4.,74f) 

LSr5 

42,613 

Lari 

40,000 

Kach.chhi 

491,214 

Unspecified 

7,031 

Total 

3,274,219 


TicliolL 

Siraiki. 


^ ihe word lias nothing to do witti the word LaJinda^ which, as weliave seen, means ‘ West.’ 
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Liri. 


Siraiki Hindki spoken in the same country. In Siiidhh the word Sird means the 'head ’ 
of any tilings and SirdiM hence comes to mean 'iip-stream ’ or 'northerns’ from the point 
•of view of the Lar'h or lower Sindh. Siraild is considered hy Siiidliis to be the purest 
form of the language^ or, as the proverb says, ' a learned man of the LSr'^ is an ox in the 
Biro.’ It must be remembered that, as the name of a locality, 'the Siro’ or 'the up- 
stream country ’ is a relative term, and that its meaning varies with the locality of the 
■Speaker, The lower down the Indus a man lives, the larger the extent of tlie Sird, 
■and from the point of vierv of an inliabitant of the Larb the term practically iiicliides 
Lasi. Vicliolo, or Central Sindh. Las! is the form of Sindhi 

spoken in the State of Las Bela. It is a transition dialect 
between Vicholi and Lari. The latter is the language of the 
Lar'' already mentioned, and is considered to be rude and iinooutli, but it retains many 
old forms, and displays one important feature of the Dardie languages — the disaspiration 
of sonant consonants — ^ndiieli no longer exists in Vicholi Tliareli and ICaclichhi are 

both mixed dialects. The former is spoken by the Imnting 
and outcast tribes of the Tharb or desert, of Sindh, which 
forms the political boundary between that province and the Marwar country. It is a 
transition form of speech representing Sincllil shading off into Eajasthani, through a 

mechanical mixture of the two languages. Kachelihi, on 
the other hand, is a mixture of Sindhi and Grujarati, spoken 
in Ciitch. 


Tliareli, 


Kaeliclilii. 


liiteratvre 

eliamcter. 


Sindhi has received very slight literary cnitivation, and few books' have been written 

in it. Its proper alphabet is Lancia, which, ,as usual,' varies 
and written place to place and is legible with diffieiilty. The 

Gnriimkhi and Nagari alphabets are also employed, hut 
the Persian alphabet, with several additional letters for the sounds peculiar to the 
language, is the one now in general use. 

Owing to its isolated position, Sindhi has preserved many phonetic and grammatical 
History of sindiii peculiarities which have disappeared elsewhere, and is a 

typical example of the Outer languages. In ancient times 
Sindh included the oM Vrachada country, and to the present day the language retains 
special features which were recorded hundreds of years ago as cliaracteristlc of the old 
Vrachada Apabhramsa from which it is deseencled. As already stated, the Hindu. gram- 
marians also recorded a Paisachi dialect as spoken in the Vraehacla country. : The PiSachas, 
therefore, wnre ouee found in the country ^rliieli is now Sindh, alongside of the people who 
then spoke Yraelia da Apabhrahisa, and whose descenda] its now speak. Sindhi. Oiie typical 
peculiarity of Pai^chi and of Bardic, its modern representative, is that the letter t when 
it comes between two vowels is not elided, us occurs in all Indo- Aryan laugnages, hut 
is kept witliout change. In otlier Indian Prakrits such a t first became d, and then 
disappeared altogether. The same phenomenon is to-day obserTa],)le, though to a less extent, 
i}i Lalmda and Sindhi, and even occasionally in Panjalii. Panjabi, as becomes its mixed 
origin, nsiially has both forms, that with the t and that without. But Lahiida and 
Sindhi in such cases prefer to keep the f intact. Thus, the word for ‘ sewn ’ is slta in 
Lahnda (Sindhi uses another form), but slid or sla in Paiijal)! ; 'done * is in Lahnda IMd^ 
Sindhi klfd^ but Pafijabi kttd^ or karid ; ‘ drunk ’ is fiid in Lahnda and Pafijahi and 
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pltb ill Siiidiii. In a pure inner languages siich as Hindis tlie t would be dropped in all 
these cases, and we should have sld, Ma^ and ])ld^ or some such words/ 

In the Dardic languages, the formation of the past participle of a verb calls for 

no siiecial attention except in one case. In the Maiya 
paSelpie dialect of Kohistani it ends in the letter h Thus the verb 

strike, has for its past participle. We also find 
occasional instances of this in Shina ; hiit we do not find anything like this in the Inner 
suh-branch of the Iiido- Aryan languages or in Lalinda, though the form reappears in 
Shidhi. Here the past particixde generally ends in yd, as in mdryo, struck, from the verli 
m&r-a'if, to strike. But, when it is desired to emphasize the adjectival force of this 
participle, the final b is changed to so that we get snch forms as mdf-ya-P\ meaning 



'Languages iu wLieh ? is tlie eliaracteristie letter of the p.'ist raitieiple. 


* one fllio in in the condition of having been struck/ Gujarati is an Inner language, hut 
as we shall see, it has been superimposed on another iaiiguage of the Outer suh-branch 
of which traces can still he' observed. One of these , traces is the existence of this very 
i-partitdxde, ; used vin much the same way as in Sinclhi, as in mdryb or mdre4. 


^ It nnist not he supprisi-d that I Kiigge^t that either Lalmda orSiiidlil is dorlTed from any Paisaebi (/.e. Dardic' dialect 
Prom the fact that hotli an ApahliraiiiHa and a Paisaclii wtre spoben in Vrachada, we are entitled to maintain that the 
Pilacha.'. were not the same tribe as those who spoke the ictial ApahhraihBH. They were therefore foreigners and so hr 


parity of reasoning, were those of Ivekaya. A gsuming tliat , the, home of: tim Pisaehas was somewhere in the country at ttie 
foot of tlie Paimrs, the luitnral course for their t migration wotild IiaTc been throngiL the Swat Valley, clown the Indus to 
the Kekaya and Vrschada country. TliD would ho in lin.es u hen the original inliahiiaiiLs, whom they found ?« sH?/ wert- 
in so early a siage of iingnistic develojiuient iliat they still retained tlie i in words lil.e and so fo'ith. The iniluonce o‘- 
tiio crgnaie language of tlie idicn PisSehas u'ould aceonnt for the speakers of Biiidhi and Lalmda not dropping the i wiien 
in the natural course of der-elojanent, Lius had occurred farther east. Such infiuenco would have more effect in Die direction 
of conservation than in the direction of innovaiinn, and hence we find few traces of otJior Paisaclu ])cculiarities (such as 
the change of d to i) which were strange to the original dialect, I freely admit that much of this is pure theory^ but I do 
not see my way to admitting the correctness of any explanation, otlur than the influence of some non-Indn-Aryan form of 
speech, for the retention of the# in these languages. lAisacld supplies all tlie requirements of such a toivue both in its 
locaihy and in it.s phonetic laws. fSince this was written. Dr, P, 'J’ede.sco has given a different explanation of the presence 
of this #, in J. A. 0. S. XIIIl, p. See also the present writer iu J . li, A. S., 1025. pp. 222.11.) * * 


MA^EATHi. 


struck. Fiirtlier soiitli, in Marathi, stili aa Outer language, we find this ^-participle 
estabiished as tlie only form of the past participle, as in mar-ild, struck. So also we find 
this participle in all the remaining Outer languages, tis in the Oriya widrUd ; Bengali 
niflrihi ; Biliaii nidral ; mid Assamese mdfU. This hparticipie, therefore, is not only 
curreiifc over the whole of East- Aryan India, but reaches, through an uiiliroken cliaiii of 
dialects, all impeiueptilily shading «jff into each other, across liidia to the Araliiaii Sea, 
and thence northwards through GujarMi and Sindlsi, but leaping across Lahiida, into the 
Bardic? country of the Indus Koliistan. This is illustrative of the intimate reiationshi]) 
wliieli exists among all these Outer ihrms of speech, and, although Assamese differs 
widely from Marathi, and a speaker of one would be entirely unintelligible to the other, 
a man could almost walk for twenty-eight hundred miles, from Bihriigarli to Bombay 
and thence to Dardistaii, without being aljle to point to a single stage where he had 
passed from one language to another. Yet he would liave passed tliroiigh eight distinct 
tongues of the liidlan Continent, Assamese, Eengali, Oriya, Marat id, G-iiJaratl, Siiidlii, 
Lahiida, and ICohistani, and through many dialects. 


(Kaebelilii). 

iGiijaratl). 


To the south-east, Sindlil merges into Gujarati, through its Kachclihl dialect, 

Gujarati will he dealt with later on amongst the inner langua- 
ges, As we now have it Gujarati is a memher of the Inner 
Sii]3-braneh, although, like Panjabi, it occupies territory once 
held by some member of the Outer Siib-hranch. Leaving, therefore, Gujarati for the 
present we go on further south along the west coast of the Indian Peidiisula, and, about 
a hundred miles north of Bombay, near the Portuguese settlement of Bamaii, come to 
Marathi. 


Mai'iitla 


BurvcT 
18 . 01 1 . 94 S 


Census of lf>2i. 
18,797,831 


Marathi, in its various dialects, extends nearly across the Peninsula of India. 

It is spoken by nineteen millions of people, 
or t^ivo millions less than the popiiiation of 
Spain. In the Bomliay Pi-esideiicy it covers 
the north of the Beccan Plateau and a strip of coimtry between the Ghats and the 
Arahiaii Sea, extending to about a hundred miles south of Goa. It is also the language 
of most of Berar and of a good portion of the north-west of His Exalted Highness the 
Nizamis domiaioiis. It stretches across the south of the Central Provinces (except 
in a few localities in the extreme south, where the language is the Bravidian Teliigu), 
and: occupies also a great part of the Stale of Bastar. Here it merges into Oiiya 
through the Bliatri dialect of that language. It has to its iiortb, in order from west to 
east, Gujarati, Ilnjastliani, ’Western Hindi, and Eastern Hiiidi. The first three are 
langoages of the Inner SiiJ)-])rancdi, and Marathi does not merge into tiunn Oil the 
Contrary, there is a .shar]) border-line between the two roinis fd' s])eee]i. Oil the other 
luind, its most eastern dialect, HaPbi oi' Bastar, shows such intimate camiexioii with the 
neigh boiiriiig Clihattisgarhl dialect of Eastern Hindi, tliai' it is a matter of ojAiion. to 
whicli language it belongs.^ In other words, ACarathi mergesinto Eastern Hiiidi tbrongii 
its HaPlii dialect. Enrtber east it gradually shades off into Oriya, which is also a 
language of the Outer Suh-lnnncii. lYe have already seen that when, in Siiidlii, it is 
desired to give the })ast purticdpie of a verb a ])urely adjectival force the letter I is ap])ended 
to it. In Gnjarati we meet the same form with a more extended, hut not universal use. 


See Uie remarks on }i. 31 ante. 
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III Mara till, w© forltlie first time find this I the only means of indicating past time, no 
other form heing allowed as an option, and this method is henceforth the sole means 
which we shall find employed through the remaining languages of the Outer Suh-hranch. 


In one point, Marathi differs from all other Indo-Aryan 
Stress-aocent la MaratM. oculars. In the ’language of Vedic times, each word 

had a tone, just like those of which we found numerous instances in the 
Indo-Chinese languages. Each word had its own peculiar jihoiietic pitch, as 


distinct from the stress-accent with which we are familiar in 


English. 


It 


IS 


as if the speakers of Vedic Sanskrit said 


where we say 




Marathi retains many traces of these an- 


cient tones, though they are no longer tones, hnt have been converted into weak stress- 
accents, much as we say Marta nowadays.^ The other Indo-Aryan languages have all lost 
every trace of these ancient tones, and have adopted instead an entirely independent 
System of stress-accents falling, with one or two exceptions, as much as possible on the 
antepenultimate of each w'ord, much as if we were to say Mdria. 

Marathi has a coinous literature of great popularity. The poets wrote in the true 

__ , vernacular of the country, and used a vocabulary mostly 

Marathi Vocabulary. t , nr, n.,. 

composed of honest Tadbhayas. The result is that the lan- 


Writtea Character. 


guage of the present day is rich in them, and though the scholars for whom the Maratha 
country is famous haye in later times endeayoiired with some success to heighten the 
style of the language by the use of Tatsaraas, these parasites haye not obtained that complete 
mastery over the literary form of speech that they have in Bengali. The country was 
not invaded by the Alusalmans till a comparatively late period, and was more or less 
successful in repelling the invasion, so that the number of words borrowed, from or 
through Persian is small. As Mr. Beames says, Marathi is one of those languages which 
may be called playful. It delights in all sorts of jingling formations, and has struck 
out a larger cjuantity of secondary and tertiary words, diminutives, and the like, than 

any of the cognate tongues. Marathi is usually written and 
printed in the Nagari character, a modification of which is 
known as or / twisted,’ and invented by Balaji Avaji, Secretary to the famous 
Sivaji (1627-80), is used by some for current correspondence. 

The earliest Marathi writers whose works have come down to ns are jS'amadeva and 

Dnyanoba, who flourished at the end of the thirteenth cen. 
tury and drew their inspiration from the early Vaishnava 
reformers. Sridhara (end of sixteenth century) is best known for his paraj)hrases of the 
Sanskrit^Puranas, hut the most celebrated of all was Tnkarama or Tulc6])a, a contempor- 
ary of Sivaji, who wrote in the first half of the seventeenth century. His " Ahhangas,’ 
or loosely constructed hymns in hononr of the god Vithoha, are household words in the 
Maratha country. The most famou s successor cyf Tukarama was Mbropant (a.d. 1720). 

iSe<> EvofeRsor Turner, « The Indo-Gemanie Accent in Mai-atbi, in J.K.A.S., 1910, 2033/ The particular example 
given by me has been suggested by the example given in Max hfuller’s Sanskrit Grammar. Some languages, such as Ben<--^ali 
throw the sti’ess-accent even further buck than the antepennltimate. 


Iiiteratttre. 


file iiiajuriLv uriii”- uiereiji' loniis oi- Liie scaiiaaiii speecii or 
of one Gi tlie real dialects^ pronounced in some peculiar way according' to locfility or to 
tlie caste of tiie speakers. For instance, the Maifitlii of the Koiikaii north of R^atiiagiri 
is very nearly the same as the standard, hiit iiati,ves reeog'iiizc 3 two dialects, one 
spoken ]}y the BrahinaiiSj and anotlier spoken ]:)y Miisalmaiis. These minute differences 
are all investigated in the pages of the Survey, but here would l)e nnmifestly out of ]}]aee. 
It will ]je sufficient to mention here the four main dialects, mw, I)esi, Konkan Standard, 
the Marathi of Berar and the Central Provinces, and Kohkani. 


MarStM Dialects. 

Siirver. 

Dell ..... 

6,193,083 

Konkan Standard . 

. 2,350,817 

Dialect of Berar and C. P. 

7,677,432 

Kokkani .... 

. 1,565,891 

Unsjjeeified . . . . 

. 225,225 

Total 

. 18,011,948 


Pesi Marathi is the standard form, of the language spoken in its purity round Poona. 

It lias travelled far the Maratha 

conquerors, and there are large colonies 
of its siieakers in Baroda, which is a 
Maratha State (although geographically 
ill Gujarat), in Saiigor, and in other parts 
of Central India. Konkan Standard 
is a variety of Pesi spoken in the iioitherii 
part of the Konkan, from Paniaii to beyond, Eatiiagiri, South 
of it is the true .Koiikani spoken in, the country , round 
Goa, and Konkan Standard is a form of, , speecii intermediate between it and Pesi. 
It varies from place to place, and eighteen different sub-diaieets of it are described in the 

Survey. In the south it more nearly approaches , Koiikani in 
such forms 'as the Baiikoti {used by Miisalmaiis) . (1,787)^ 
and Sahgamesvari (1,332,800), both spoken in the. Central 
Konkan. Further north, the iiifliience of Gujarati becomes 
Par»bM. apparent, and the siib-diaiect named ParTihi (160,000 y 

is tlie form used liy netirly the whole Martithi-speaking' 


Konkan Standard. 


Bankoti. 


Safisamesvari. 


})opu]atioii 01 Bombay and Tirana, as far north as Daman. As spoken liy the imiiortant 


Kun^bi. 

Koli. 


caste of Kiin^bis (;3G6,000) it is given fclieir name, , and 
similaiiy the Koii siib-diah;ct (189,186) is , used by . the 
KOjis of Bomliay Town and Island, of Tliana, Kolaba, urnd 
.•a. The Konkan Standard dialect has received a certaiii amoiuit of iite.rary 
cultivation, liaviiig lieen employed by the Portuguese missionaries of Salsette, who, in the 
seventeenth century, wrote a grammar of the dialect as spoken in Tirana and an alj ridged 

version of the gospels in the same form of speech. The 
dialect spoken in Berar, Central Provinces, and also in 
the Kizamhs .Dominions varies as .little fro.in the standard Pe^i as does Konkan 


Berar Dialeefc. 
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Historically^ it should represent the purest Marathi, for Berar corresponds to tlie ancient 
Yidarbha or Maliiraslitra ; but in after centuries the political centre of gravity moved 
farther west, and with it the lingiiistie standard. The B.i.ver lYardha, which separates 
the Central Provinces from Berar, iimy also 1:)e taken as the linguistic lioirndary between 
Yarliadi and the next sii] 3 -dialect, Nagpiiri. The foriiiei* is, iioV'ever, also foioid in 
the District of Betiil, in the Central Provinces, while, on the other hand, the Marathi of 
the Basim District and of the western part of Biildaiia, both helOiiging to Berar, is not 
Yarliadi, but more nearly approaches the Desi of Poona. The language of the southern 

half of the Central Provinces is also Marathi, the local form 
Nagpixii. Ijeing called Nagpiiri (1,823, 475). It is practically the same 

as Yarliadi, but, as elsewhere, varies according to locality, diverging further from 
the standard as we go east. In the Saiigor District, the Marathi spoken is not Nagpiiri, 
])iit is the standard form of the language. Tins tract of country passed to us from 
the Tesliwa and not from the Yagpur Eaj, and the Marathi-speaking populatifui came 
from Poona, not Nagpur. They regard the true Nagpur people with, some contempt in 
coiiseqiience. The same is the case with tlie scatteiud Maratlia families of Dainoh 
and Jabalpur. In the extreme east of tlie Nigpiiii area, in the District of Bala- 
ghat, the dialect has changed so much that it, has a separate name, and is called Maidieti. 
Ill this part of the Central Provinces, the Districts of Balagliat and Bhandara 
are the eastern outposts of Nagpiiri. Piirtlier east we are met by Oliliattisgarhi, wiiieh 
is a dialect of Eastern Hindi. To the south of this area, Maiaithi covers the north of the 
District of Ghaiida (the south is occupied hy Telugii), and gradually merges into 

ITaiTii. PlaPbi, also called Bastaii (104,9711, was for 

HaWbi . . ' ^ 

loiig nobody’s child inMhe linguistic cdassificatioji of India. 

Our Survey shows that it is ti corrupt mixture of several hiuguages, 'hotii Arvan 
.-iud Dmvidioj. 1 , formii^g c. tumsition tongue between Marathi and Oviva, bait irenurallv 


with a Marathi Imekbone. The Halhi of the Stat 
£;urhi“Si)pakers to In Ihn'rdhi, and bv hfaratlii-sriejik 


e ol, Bastar is coiisidiU'cd hy Oliliattis- 
ers to ])e- Clibattisjyirhi, mid this well 


illustrates its mixed natiu’e. It is spoken in the central ])art of Bastar, baaing Telnuu to 
its south. Ill tlie north-east corner of Bastar we fmd a form of speech called Bliatri. 
This is the link between HaPbi and Oriyfi, and is classed as a dialect of the latter 
language. It might with almost ecjual accuracy be described as one of the mmiy forms 
of IlaPbi. Immediately to its east lies Oriya. M"'e have now liroiiglit TFaratlii 
across India, from the Aralhan Sea to ultliin a couple of hundred miles of the 
Bay of Bengal. Hitherto attention has naturally been fixed upon the pai’ticnlar dialect 
of it which is spoken in the Bombay Presidency, and it has usiially been classed as the 
most south-western of the .4.ryan languages of India. It will have iieen seen tlia,t 
‘Southern’ describes it much more completely. 

Returning to the Bomliay Presidency, we must consider the one form of Tlnratlii 
Ko'ikani w^hicli Is a real dialect, and not merely a corrupt foi’m of t,he 

standard form of speech. This is Kohkam, spoken in the 
Konkan, from Alalwan in the north to Earwar in the south. It is the language of tlie 
Portuguese settlement of Goa, and is widely spoken in the Districts of Belganm and 
North and South Eanara and in the State of Sawantwadi. In Goa, it is usually 
called Goanese. It has several other local names, indicating slight differences of 
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idiom, which it is not necessary to mention here. ' As a dialect of Marathi, it branched 
off from the common parent Prakrit at a relatively early period, so that there 
are many divergencies from the standard of Poomn Indeed, in some respects, it 
has preserved an older stage of plionetieal development, and shows a greater variety of 
verbal forms. It has no surviving national literature, the old manuscripts having heen 
destroyed after the Portuguese conquest of Goa as contaming pagan doctrines, but 
a new literature, Christian in character, has sprung up under the (ja-re of the Portuguese 
missionaries. One of these, an Englishman, Tliomas Stephens (or Thomaz Estevao) by 
name, who came to Goa in 1579 and died there in 1619, wrote the first Konkani 
gTammar, and from his hand we also have a poetical paraphrase of the I^ew Testament 
whioli is still popular. The old Konkani literature is said to have been written in 
the Nagaii character, and tins was also used hy Carey in his translation of the Kew 
Testament. Later on the Kanarese alj)hahet was introduced, and lastly the Jesuit 
Eathers of the Christian College at Mangalore have made use of the Roman alphabet 
in several of their religious books. The modern literature is almost exclusively reli- 
gious, and is now written in these three characters. 


Opportunity may here be taken to mention Singhalese. This, though an Indo- Aryan 

form of speech, is not dealt with in the Survey, nor is it the 

Singhalese. t, „ j. r* t t -r', • . 

language ot any part of India proper. It is spoken in 
Ceylon, especially in the southern half of that island, whither it was imported, ax)pareiitly 
with Biiddliisin, from the western side of India. Its nearest relative in India is Marathi, 
but the relationship is distant, and there are few obvious traces of the connexion. 

A dialect of Siughalese is Mahl, spoken in the Maidive 
islands and Minicoy. 


Mahl. 


Eastern Group. 

Survey. 


OriyS 
Eihai'i . 
Bengali . 
Assamese 


Census of 1021. 
9, 042, .525 10,143,165 


37,IS0,7S2 
, 41,033, 2S4 
1,447,552 


34,342,430^ 

40,294,099 

1,727,323 


The languages of the Eastern Group ai'e Oriya, Bihari, Bengali, and Assamese. It 

thus includes all the Aryan languages of 
India which, roughly speaking, are in use to 
the east of the meridian of Benares. Oriya 
or Utkali is the Aryan language spoken in 
Orissa and in the country bordering on. that 
Province. 'Co the north it includes a portion 
of the District of Midiiapore, which, together 
with a xmrt of Balasore, wns the Orissa of 
the x)hrase ‘Bengal, Bihar, and Orissa^ 
found in fche Diwaiii grant and in the regii- 
lations framed by Government in the last 
decades of the 18th century. It is also the 
language of the District of Singhkhiiihi 
belonging to the Division of Chota 


Total 


Standard 
Mixed Dblecls 
tlie North. . 
Bl'.atrl . 
■Onspecified 

Total 


. 39,004,143 95,507,022 

Oriya. 

Survey. Census of 1921. 
. 8,352,228 


of 


582,798 

17,387 

on, 112 

9,042,525 10,143,165 


and o£ several Indian States which fall jioliticaliy within that Division. On the west ir 
is the language of the greater jjart of Sambalxmr, which has lately been added to 
the Orissa Division, and of a small xiortion of the District of Baixmr in the Central 
Provinces, together with the many Native States which lie between these two Districts 

‘ In the Census returns, nearly all the speakm of BihSrl are showti as speaking Western Hindi, In the returns, only 
7,331 are shown for Bihari. The figures given above are corrected eatimates. 
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and Orissa proper. On tlie south it is the language of the north of the District of 
Ganjam, with its connected Indian States, and of tlie Jeypore Agency of Yizagapatam. 
It is thus spoken in four Provinces of British India,— Bihar and Orissa, Bengal, the 
Central Provinces, and Madras, and covers, say, 82,000 square miles, an area a little less 
than that of Yugo-Siavia, while the number of its speakers (nine millions) is a little 
more than that of the combined populations of Norway and Sweden. 

It is called Oriya, OdrI, or Utkali, that is to say, the language of Odra or Dtkala^ 

both of which are ancient names for the country known 
Name of Language. to the Englisl) AS Orissa. It is sometimes called ITriya, hut 

this name is merely a mis-spelling of the more correct Oriya. The earliest exainple ol: 
the language which is at present known consists of some Oriya words in an inscription of 
the thirteenth century. An inscription dated a century later contains several sentences 
wliich show that the language was then fully developed, and differed little from 

tlie modern form of speech either in spelling or in grammar. 
It is liounded on the north by Bengali, on the north-west by 
Bihari, on the west by the Chhattisgarhi dialect of Eastern 
Hindi, and on the south l>y Telugu. To the south-west it 
merges into the HaPbi dialect of Marathi tlirough Bhatri. This is the only true dialect. 
In the north there are several mixed dialects, half- Oriya and half-Bengali. Of these 
there are almost as many forms as there are speakers, the two languages being mixed at 
random according to the j^crsonal equation of each, A sentence may begin in Oriya 
and end in Bengali or vice versa, or the two Jangiiages may be mixed clause and clause 
about, Imt all this does not constitute any definite dialect. Elsewhere Oriya has 
local varieties of pronunciation and accent, but the standard is in the main closely 

followed over the whole Oriya-speaking area. Bhatri is the 
transition dialect to Marathi, and the only specimens of 
it that I have seen were written in the Nagari {i.e., the Marathi) alphabet, and not 
in that peculiar to Oriya. 


Linguistic boundaries. 


Dialects. 


Bliatri. 


Oriya is handicapped by possessing an exceedingly awkward and cumbrous written 

character. This character is, in its basis, the same as 

Written Character, • ... i ■, i i 

Nagari, but is written by the local scribes with a stylus on a 

talipot palm leaf. The scratches are themselves legible, but, in order to make them 
more x>lain, ink is rubbed over the surface of the leaf and fills up the furrows that 
form the letters. The palm leaf is excessively fragile, and any scratch in the direction 
of the grain tends to make it split. As a line of “writing on a long narrow leaf is neces- 
sarily in the direction of the grain, this peculiarity prohibits the use of the straight top 
line which is a distinguishing feature of the Nagari character. For this the Oriya scril^e 
is compelled to substitute a series of curves, which almost surround each letter. 
It requires remarkably good eyes to read an Oriya printed book, for the exigencies 
of the printing-press compel the type to be small, and the greater part of each letter is 
this curve,' which is the same in nearly all, while the real soul of tlie character, by 
which one is distinguished from another, is hidden in the centre, and is so minute that it 
is often difficult to see. At first glance, an Oriya book seems to be all curves, and 
it takes a second look to notice that there is something inside each. 


OKIYA. 


Ob the groimd that its grammatical stractiire in some respects closely resembles that 

of Bengali, Oriya has more than once been claimed by 
Connesion with BeEgan. Calcutta PaiQclits as a dialect of that language. They are, 

however, wrong. It is a sister, not a daughter, and the miitnal points of resemblance are 
vine to the fact that they have a common origin in the ancient Maga^dlia Apabliraihsa. 
It lias the same dearth of forms for expressing nnniber as Bengali, and when tlie plural 
has to 1ie expressed it is done, as in that language, by the aid of a noun of miiltitiide. As 
in all tlie Eastern laiig'iiag^es, tlie first and second persons singular of the verb are used 
only by the uneducated, or when respect is not intended. It has one great advantage over 
Bengali in the fact that, as a rule, it is pronounced as it is spelt. There are few of those 
slurred consonants and broken vowels which make Bengali so clifiicult a language for 
a foreigner to s|)eak correctly. Each letter in each word is clearly sounded, and it has 
been well described as ‘ coinpreliejisiYe and poetical, with a pleasing sound and musical 
intonation, and by no means difficult to acquire and master,’ In Bengali, the stress- 
accent is thrown back as far as possible, and, to assist this, the succeeding syllables of 
the word are contracted or slurred over in pronunciation ; but in the best Oriya every 
syllable is distinctly |)roiioiincecl, and the accent is i>ut on the penultimate syllable if it is 
a long one, and never further back than the antepenultimate. The Oriya verbal system is 
at once simple and complete. It has a long array of tenses, but the whole is so logically 
arranged, and built on so regular a model, that its principles are easily impressed upon 
the memory. It is particularly noticeable for the very complete set of verbal nouns, 
present, past, and future, which take the place of the incomplete series of infinitive and 
gerund that we find in Bengali, and for' want of .which that language is sometimes 
driven to strange straits in order to eiiibody 'uhat seems to us the simplest idea. When 
a, Bengal! wishes to express the idea embodied in what in Latin would be called the 
infinitive, he. has to. borrow the present participle, for the occasion, and then has to employ 
it for all tenses, so that the word is used, in the first ifiace, not as a participle, and, in the 
second place, not riecessa.rily in the present tense. Oriya, on the other hand, simifiv takes 
the appropriate verbal noun, and declines it in the ease which the meaning necessarily re- 
quires, As every inirnitivo must be soi'iie case of some verbal noun, it f olio vrs that Oriya 
aramma.r does nut know the so-called ' Infiiritive yiood ’ at all. The veriest begiiiiier 
dcres not miss it, and instinctively makes up his ^ infinitive ' or his ^ gerund ’ as he re- 
quires it. Ill this res])ef.‘t Oriya grammar is in a more complete stage of development 
than even Classical Sanskiit, and can be compared only with the old Sanskrit of the 
I'edic times. This archaic character, both of form and of voealiularv, runs through the 
■whole language, and is no doubt aecoimted for by its geographical position. Orissa has 
ever lueeii a'u isolated country bounded on the east by the ocean, and on the west l)y hilly 
tracts inhainted by wild aljoriginal tribes, and bearing an evil reputation for air and water. 
On the south, the language is Bravidian, and belongs to an altogether different family, 
while, on the north, it has seldom had p»oiitical ties with Bengal. 


InSuence of other languages. 


On tlie other hand, Orissa has been a conquered country. For eight centuries It 

was subject, to the kings of Telrnga, and, in modern times, it 
was for fifty years under the sway of the Blioslas oibXagpur, 
both of whom have left deep impressions of their rule upon the land. On the language 
they have im|)osed a number of Teliigu and Maratiii words and idioms which still 
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survive. These are, so far as we know, the only foreign elements of importance that have- 
intruded into Oriya, There are also a few Persian words which have come from the 
Musalmans and a small vocaljulary of English court terms and the like, which English 

domination has Ijrought into vogue. Oriya has a fairly 
large literature, mainly comjjosed of religions poetry, that 
relating to Krishna being most prominent. As a vernacular, it is almost confined to its 
proper home, though speakers of the language are found in various parts of India, Avhere 
they are mainly either domestic servants or palki-hearers. 



Bihari. 


The province of Bihar Avas for centuries much more closely connected politically with 

the country AAiiicli is iioav the Lmited Provinces of Agra and 
Oudli than AA'ith Bengal. Even so long ago as the time of 
the composition of the Sanskrit epic of the Bnmayana, PLama-cliaiidra, the prince of 
Avodhya (the modern Oudh), is represented as taking liis famous ])ride, Sita, from the 
country of Mitliila, or the present North Biliar. The face of tlie Bihari is ever turned to 
the Kortli-West ; from Bengal he has experienced only hostile invasions. Eor these 
reasons, the language of Bihar has often been considered to be a form of the * Hindi ^ 
said to be spoken in the United ProAunces, lait really notliing can be further from the 
fact. In spite of the hostile feelings with which Biharls regard everything connected 
with Bengal, their language is a sister of Bengali, and only a distant cousin of the 
tongue spokeii to its Avest. Like Bengali and Oriya, it is a direct descendant of the old 
Magadha Apabhraiiisa. It occupies the original sf^at of that langnage, and still retains 
nearly all its ciiaraeteristic features. In one particular of phonetics alone does it depart 
from its parent, namely in the pronunciation of the siljilaiits. This is accounted for by 
the political Difliience of the North AVest. The proniinciafion of these letters is a literal 
shibboleth betu'een Bengal and Central Hindostan. A man aaLo prosioiinces his s^s as s'h 
would at onec Ije known as a Bengali and treated as such. The Biharls, therefore, in 
their desire, Avhich has existed for seAmul centuries, to seAmr all connexion AA'ith the 
peojde to the east, have striven after the pronunciation of tlie s’s of the Avest, and have 
now acquired it ; but that it is a comj^aratively modern innovation is clearly shoAvn by 
the fact that, although they pronounce in the Kaithi national character they ahrays 
write sh, and use the very character that the Hindu grammarians employed to illustrate 
the s7z-soun.d Avhich in their time was so characteristic of the tongue of Magadha. 


Bihari is not the vernacular of Bihar only, but is also spoken far beyond the limits 
Where spoken. Province. To the Avest it is spoken in the eastern. 

districts of the United Provinces, and eA^en in a small 
portion of Oudh. Its Avestern houndary may be taken as roughly the meridian passing- 
through Benares, although it really extends a short distance beyond that city. On the 
south it is spoken in the tAvo plateaux of Chota Nagpur. It extends from the Himalaya 
on the North to Singhhiium (an Oriya-si^eaking district) on the South, and from 
^lanhhum. on the South-East to Basti in the North-West. The total area covered by it is 
about 90,000 square miles, or 3,000 more than that of Yugo-Slavia, and the numhe]* of 
its speakers (thirty-seven millions) is a little less than that of the po|)ulation of 
Italy. The linguistic boundaries are Bengali to its East, the Himalayan tongues to its 
North, Eastern Hindi to its "West, and Oriya to its South. 




Census of 1921, 
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The three main sub-dialects are the Standards the Westerns and Nagpuria. Western 

Bhojpmi is frequently called ' Purbi b or ' the Language of 
(Pmbi). exGellmce. This is naturally the name giyen 


other modern Indian languages ; but Magahi has also a special form of the presentj 
deJiha hm, exactJy equiyaient to the English Mie is a-seeing ', and so has Bhojpur! 
another form deldiuAd, the literal meaning of which is doubtful. The whole system of 
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BIHARI. 


1 


aiicestral traditions. Tbe story goes that at the marriage of Earnaj tlie Brahmans of 
Mitliila showed the same iinciT ilizecl pride cliaracteristic of their descend ants in the 
twentieth century. This Brihmanical domination has left ineffaceable marks upon the 
nature of the rest of the population. Mitliila^ or Tirhut, is one of the most congested 
parts of India. The inhabitants increase^ and multiply, and impoTerisIi the earth, nor 
w^ill tlieT seek other means of life than agriculture, or other lands on which to, practise 
the one art with which they are acciiiainted. Magadha, on the other hand, filtboiigh it 
is intimatel? connected with tiie early history of Buddhism, wns too long a cockpit for 
contending *Musalmaii armies, and too long directly subject to the head- quarters of a 
Miisalman province, to remember its former glories of the Hindii age. A great part 
of it is wild, barren, and sparsely ciiltiTated, and over much of the remainder cultiva- 
tion is carried on only with cliffloiilty by the aid of great irrigatioii w'orks spread widely 
over the country, and dating from prehistoric times. Its peasantry, oppressed for 
centuries, and even noiv, under British rule, poorer than that of any neighbouring part 
of India, is imeducated and' unenterprising. There is an expressive word current in 
Eastern Hindostan whieli illustrates the national character. It is ' bliacles \ and has 


One is ' iiiicoiith b ' boorish and the other 


IS 


tw'o meanings. 

Magadha. " IThicli meaning is the original and which the derivative 
but a whole history is contained in these two syllables. 


^ an inhabitant oi 
do not know,; 


The Bhojpiir'uspeakiiig country is inhabited by a people curiously different from 
the others who, speak Bihari dialects. They form one of the iightiag nations of 
miidostan. An alert and active nationality, wdth few. scruples and considerable abili- 
ties, dearly loving a fight for fighting's sake, they have spread over Aryan India, each 
man ready to carve Ms fortune out of any opportunity that may present itself. They 
have ill former times furnished a rich mine of recriiitinent to the Hindostani arnij,. and, 
on the other hand, they toot a prominent .part , in, the mutiny of 1857. As fond as^tlie 
Ms.Iiman of a stick, the long-boned, stalw-art , Bhojpuri, with , Ms staff in hand, . is a 
familiar object striding over the fields far from, his home. Thousands of them have eini- 
ruated to British Ooloiiies and have returned rich men ; every year still larger numbers 
wander over Xortheni Bengal, and seek employment, eitlier honestly as p^;^/‘‘hficarei‘s, 
or. otlierwi.se, as dacoits. Tlie larger Bengal landholders each keep a posse ol those oien 
eupliemistically termed ‘ darwaiis to hold liis tenants in order. Such are the peojde 
who speak Bhojpuii, and it can be understood that their language is a handy . article, 
made for current use, and not too iimch encumbered by grammatical subtiltics. 


Written character. 


Tliroiiiriiout the Bihari area, the ivritten character is that kiioun os Kaitlil. This 

script is used over the whole of Hindostan alongside the 
more complete and elegant Nagari. Practically speaking? 
tlie i ormer may be looked upon as the current hand of the latter, although epigraphi- 
cally it is not a corruptioii. of it, as is thought by some. Eaithi is the official chaiaeiei 
of two widely distant countries, Bihar and Gujarat, and a Tirhut Pat.wari find?' iiitle 
difficulty in reading a Gujarati book. The Brahmans of Tirhut emploj a special 
character of their own, called the Maithili script. It closely resemliles that used for 
Bengali, but differs from it Just enough to make it at first sight rather puzzling to 

i*eati. 
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Bengali is tlie language of the Gaiigetic Delta, and of the country immediately to 
_ „ its north and east. It is spoken by forty-two millions of 

people, approximately equivalent to the population of 
France. Is^orth of the Ganges its w^'estern boundary may be taken as the River Maha- 
nanda in the east of the District of Furnea. South of the Ganges it reaches up to the 
foot of the Chota Nagpur plateaux, it covers the greater part of the District of Midna- 
piir, and that tract of SInghbhum which is known as Dhalbhuni. To the east, it runs 
a short way up the Assam Valley, taking in about half the District of Goalpara, and, in 
the Surma Valley, it covers the whole of Sylhet and Caobar, as well as Mymensingh and 
Dacca, although here the ground is partly occupied by Tibeto-Burmaii languages, whose 
speakers are met with in scattered colonies. Further south, it is spoken in Noakhali and 
Chittagong, and even in parts of the Hill Tracts of the latter District and of Arakan, 
To its north it has the Tibeto-Burman languages of the Himalaya, to its west Bihari, to 
its south-west Oriya, and to its east Tibeto-Burman languages and Assamese, On the 
south it is bounded by the Bay of Bengal In no other speech of India is the literary 
tongue so widely divorced from that of ordinary conversation as in Bengali. The two can 
almost be spoken of as distinct languages, rather than as two dialects of the same lan- 
guage. Up to the last thirty years hardly anything was known about the actual speech 
of the forty odd millions who were recorded in the census tables as having Bengali for 





their veriiacnlar. Even European grammarians, most of whom were missionaries and 
ought to have known better, were the obedient slaves of the Bandits of Calcntta, and 
illustrated only the artificial book language in their works. Beames was the first, and 
I believe the only, writer in the concluding decades of the last century to draw attention 
to the necessity of putting on record what the people really spoke. ^ Since then the 
Linguistio Survey has succeeded in exploring the Bengali dialects with considerable 
success, and a band of writers headed by the eminent rv.ahmdranath Tagore is creating a 
taste for a chaster prose style in which tlie classical Bengali of the last century is skilfully 
blended with the forms of modern everyday speech. 


In dividing this language into dialects, the lines of cleavage may be either 

horizontal or perpendicular; adopting the former method 
■we get the literary dialect on the one hand, and the true 
vernacular on the other. The former is practically the same all over Bengal, but is 
used only in boolcs and newspapers, or when sjieaking formally. On other occasions, 
speakers of Bengali sink back irito a more or less refined version of the second dialect. 


^ The result ol tlie influence of the old school of Pandits upon Bengali may he illustrated by tahing a passage of 
narrative Eng'lish, and substituting a Latin -vi’Oi'd for every noun that occurs. Theoretically the nouns should be in Anglo- 
Saxon, but, to an Englishman, Latin more nearly holds the position of a learned language that Sanskrit does in India. As 
an exanii)lo I give a verse or trvo of the Parable of the Prodigal Son, with a Latin word (gender and case being usually 
neglected) substituted wherever the Bengali version employ. «i a Sanskrit one, - A certain vir had .two filiuse.-!. And tne 
junior hlius medio of them .said to bk pater, “ pater give me the pars of the substantia that falleth to me,” And he made 
divisio unto them of his proprius facultas. And not multus dies after the junior filius made oninis substantia eollectus and 
became poregre profeotus into a regio longinquus.’ In this the Latin words are taken from Beta’s translation. No wonder 
that a Bengali villager starts and stares in the witness-box when asked to repeat (and expected to understand) a fom of 
asseveration couched in language analogous to the above. I have known a village woman break into hysterical giggles when 
asked to repeat the form of asseveration which has, under the orders of the Calcutta High Court, to he tendered to ever 
witness before he or she gives evidence in a Judicial proceeding. 


BENGALI. 


.iOO 


Western 

Eastern 

Unspeeifisd 


Survey. 

18,866,692 

22,730,606 

335,986 


Census of 1921. 


Between these two, there is not merely the same difference as that wlileii exists between 
the larieiia»e of the educated and that of the miediicated. sav, in Eiig-land. The 
dissimilarity is much greater. The literary departs from the colloquial dialect, not 
oiilv in having a highly Sanskritij^ed vocabulary, but also in its grammatical forms. 
The grammar of literary Bengali is nowhere used in conversation. The colloquial forms 
are irnicli contracted. Words which, in the literary lauguage, pronounced ore rotundOi 
have four syllables, are in this reduced to two, so that a mere knowledge of the former 
is of little assistance towards understanding or speaking the latter. 

The lines of perpendicular cleavage affect only the colloquial form, of Bengali. 
There are several dialects of this, but the change from one to another is so gradual that 

it is impossible to say where anyone of 
them begins or ends. We may, however* 
recognize two main branches, a Western 
and an Eastern. The Western includes 
the standard dialect spoken round Calcutta 
and Hooghly, the curious soiith-'Western 
dialect spoken in central Midnapore, and the 
hTorthern Bengali used north of the Ganges, 
between Piirnea and B.angpur. In Western 
Bengal, there is a Western dialect which 
has been affected by the neighbouring 
Bihari, and w'e also, in the same locality, 
find some broken forms of speech employed 
by the hill tribes. The principal of these is 
the Mai Paharia of the Saiital Parganas 
and Birbhum, 'which used to be thought to 
be a Dravidian language, but which the 
Survey has shown to be a corrupt .Bengali. 


Total 


41,933,284 49,294,099 


Western Bengali. 

Standard 
Western 
Soutli -Western 
Nortliern 


Broken Dialects. 

.Kkariil-tliar 
Paliaria-tliar 
Mai PaliSiria 


Total 


Total 


Survey. 

8,443,996 

3,967,641 

346,502 

6,108,553 

18,866,092 


Survey, 

2,298 

462 

27,908 

30,668 


In Northern Bengal, the Tiheto-Burman Koches have long abandoned their own 
language, hut traces of it are found in the Bengali that they speak, wEich increase as 
we go eastwards towards their original home on the Brahmaputra. In Piirnea, the 
Bengali used is much mixed with the adjoining Maithili Bihari, and tbe Kaithi character 
of Bihar is even used for recording the Bengali language. 

The Eastern branch of Bengali may be taken as having the District of Dacca for 

its centre, where what may be called Stand- 
ard Eastern Bengali is spoken. The true 
eastern dialect is not spoken west of the 
Brahmaputra, though, wTieii w^e cross the 
river, coming from Dacca, we meet a weli- 
Total , 22,730,606 marked form oNpcech in Hangpur and the 

districts to its north and east. It is called Eajbang^i, and, while undoubtedly belonging 
to the eastern branch, bak still points of difference wEich lead us to class it as a separate 
dialect. In the Darjeeling Tarai it is known as Babe, The characteristic signs of 
Eastern Bengali are first noticeable in tbe Districts of Khulna and Jessore, and are 


Eastern Bengalis 

Standard 
Eilbangsi . 
South-Eastern 


Survey. 

16,910,651 

3,609,17.1 

2,310,784 


found all over the extern half of the Qangetic Delta. 
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It then extends in a north- 
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spokea by tribes 


Survey. 

5,Or:(3 


of tlie Ciiittag'orig Hill Tracts. 


ChakmS 


Survey, 
. 20,000 


easterly direction following the uaileys of the Megna and its affluents over the Districts' 
of Tippera, Dacca, Mymensingli, Sylhet, and Cachar. In every direction its further 
progress is .stopped by the hills which bound these regions, and throughout the Surma 
alley and in Mymeiisingh, we also find a mongrel dialect spoken by some of the less- 
civilized tribes, called Haijong or Hajong, which is a mixture of Bengali and Tibeto« 

Burman languages. Along the eastern littoral of the Bay of 
Bengal there is a south»w^estern dialect also of the type, 
and inland there is another curious dialect, called Ohakroa, 
This last has a written character of its 
own, similar to, but more archaic than, the one used for 
writing Burmese. Another mongrel language is Daingnet. 

Some people claim it to be Bengali, but the latest cata- 
owners put it down as a corrupt form of Chin, and as such it is recorded in these pages.’- 
Some remarks must be made regarding the manner in which the many Sanskrit 
Bengali proimneiation. words used in the literary dialect are pronounced In Bengali. 

If should be remembered that these words are just as foreign 
0 the language as Latin words are to Trench, or as Trench words are to English, and 
^ en galls pronoimce their Sanskrit words much in the way that Englishmen speak 
louche ful fayre and fetisly, after the scole of Stratford atte bowe,’ During the 
Prakrits represented the spoken language of India, the vocal organs 
incapable of pronouncing without diffi.oulty letters and sounds 
their forefathers. As they pronounced them differently, they 
spelt tom differently, and owm^ the records left by the Hindu grammarians we 

pronounce them. When they wanted to talk of the Goddess of 
n eaito whom to cost them too 

7 ^ to pronounce Mw, and so they simplified matters by saying, and writing,, 

ZakhU. Again, when they wanted to ask for cooked rice, 

^ called they found the too Hard to pronounce, and so 

said, anff wrote, just as the Italians find it difficult to say fmtuM, and say, and 
WTite, faito. Again, some of them could not pronounce an s clearly, so they had to say 
s . hen they wanted to talk of the sea, they could not say sdgam, but said, and 
W'rote, sJiagara or ahdyara. As a last example, if they w^anted to express the idea con- 
vened by to word 'external,’ they could not say and so they said, and wTote, 
hajjha. Kow-, I have already explained that the modern Bengali is descended from an 
Apabhramsa closely connected with that very Magadhi Prakrit from which the above 
examples are all taken. ^ The very same incapacities of the voc-al organs exist with 
Bengalis now, that existed with their predecessors a thousand years ago. A Bengali 
cannot easily pronounce kshm any more tlian they could. He cannot pronounce a clear 
hut .must make it .s 7 o The compound letter hy beats him, and instead he has to say 
j]h. These are only a few examjfies of facts which might he multiplied indefinitely, 
Kevertheless, a Bengali wTien lie borrows his Sanskrit words wuntes them in the Sanskrit 
fashion, which is, say, at least twm thousand years out of date, and then reads them as if 
ihey w^ere Magadh! Prakrit words. He writes Laksliml, and says Lakkhh He writes 
Bagmy, and says slidgar, or, if he is uneducated, shayar. He writes Uhya, and says 
haj jna. In other words, he writes Sanskrit, and from that writing reads another 
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language. Ifc is exactly as if au Italian were to write wlien lie says fatto, or as 
if a Freiiclimari were to -write the Latin sicca, while he says shcke, or as If he ivere to 
write the Latin de lima in ah mite, and read it dorenamnt. The outcome of this state of 
affairs is that, to a foreigiieFj the great difficulty of Bengali is its pro n'liii elation. Like 
Eriglisli, but for a different reasoiij its pronunciation is not represented by its spelling. 
The Tocabiilary of the modern literary language is largely Sanskrit, and few of these 
■words are proiioiiiieed as they are lYritten. Bengalis tliemselTes struggle Yaiiily with 
a number of complicated sounds, which the disuse of eeiitiiries has rendered their A^ocal 
organs unable, or too lazy, to produce. The result is a maze of lialf- pronounced con- 
gonaiits and broken vowels not provided -for by their alphabet, amid wTiicli the un- 
fortunate foreigner -waiiclers wdtho-ut a guide, and for -which his own larynx is as 
unsiiited as is a Bengali’s for the sounds of Sanskrit. 

Bengali has a genuine popular literature extending from at least the fifteenth 

century to the end of the eighteenth. Since then the so- 
Literature. called * revival of learning ’ has galvanized into a vigorous 

■existence the Bengali literature of the present day, at first largely based on English 
models, containing many excellent , works and some -few- of genius, but, as a rule, 
not popular in the true sense of the wnrd. Of the earlier wndters, perhaps Chandi 
I)as and Miikunda Ham are tlie two -whose writings will host repay ]:erasnl. Tiieir 
■writings come from the heart and not from the school, and are full of passages 
adorned -with true poetry and descriptive power. Extracts from the works of lluktiiida 
Tlarii liave been admirably translated into English verse by the late Professor Cowell. 

The tTelhknown Beiigali character is a by-form of tlic hagari type of Indian 

alphabets, which became estaljlished in Eastern India about 
the eleventh century of our era. "^hrieties cl' it are Tised for 
Assamese, and by the Brahmans for the i!\laithili dialect of Biliari. 

As-amese is the last of the speeches of the Outer 8ul)-Braiie]i. As irs name imjdie.s, 

it is the language of the ^Isstnn Talley, over the whole of 
which it is the only Aryan tongue, except in the extreme 
west, where, in the District of Goalpara, it merges into Bengali. Elsewhere it is sur- 
rounded entirely by Indo-Chinese or Austric laiigiiages. The influence of these non- 
Aryan languages has not been great. A few words have been borrowed, and one or two 
old Aryan forms (such as the use of ])ronomiiial suffixes) have been retained, owing to 

the existence of somewhat similar idioms 
prevailing among* the neighl)oiiring tribes. 
"WesteriL- Assamese differs slightly, from, that, 
spoken -.at. the eastern end of.the Valley^ butt 
the. only, true ■dialect is'. Mayfmg,. or Bishnu- : 
■■puriya.)' spoken' .Ly ,a .Hindu .colony ' in 'to 
State of Manipnr and by scattered meinl^ers 
of the same tribe in Sylhet and Cacliar. Prom its geographical position -wn should 

expect Mayang to be a dialect of Bengali, rather than of 
Assamese, and it -^vould not he WTOiig to class it as the 
former ; bnt I place it under Assamese, as it has several of the typical characteristics of 
that language. We may also mention a mongrel trade language, which has developed 
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■Written eiiaraeter. 


Assamese. 


imeH\ 

Snn-ey, 

Kfistern, or Stantlaril 

'‘V'.fijOoO 


643,5* '0 

3Iayfirjg 

2:-l50i,> 

J iiJi'.'wa 

9,1 iOO 

UjjBpceififil 


Totai 

1,447,562 


Ct-iisus d£ 1021. 


1,727,323 
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at the foot of the Garo Hills under the name of Jharwa. It is a ‘ pigeon ’ mixture of 

Bengali, Garo, and Assamese. The Assamese are a home- 
Jharwa. ° i i 

staying race, and the only localities in which their language 

is found spoken hy any considerable number of people outside the Assam Valley are the 

Jiills of that proTiiicej and the Bengali-speaking Districts of Sylliefc and Oachar. 

Like Oriyaj Assamese is a sister, not a daughter, of Bengali. It comes from Bihar, 
through Northern Bengal, not through Bengal proper. It was, nevertheless, once hotly 
argued whether Assamese was a dialect of Bengali or not. A great deal of this is a mere 
que.stion of words which is capable of being discussed ad infimtim. The words 
' dialect ’ and ‘ language ’ are no more capalile of mutually exclusive definition than are 
‘ variety ’ and ‘ species ’ or ‘ hill ’ and ‘ mountain. ’ It may he admitted that Assamese 
grammar does not differ to any considerable extent from that of Bengali; hut, if we 
apply another test, that of the possession of a written literature, we can have no hesita- 
tion in maintaining that Assamese is entitled to claim an independent existence as the 
speech of an independent nationality, and to have a standard of its own, different from 
that which a native of Calcutta vrould wish to impose u23on it. 



Assamese differs most widely from Bengali in its pronunciation. It has, besides 

the usual sound of a as that of o in ‘ hot, ’ a long drawled a 
compared with something like the sound of 0 in ‘ glory. ’ Little distinc- 
tion is made between long and short vowels, accent having, 
as in modern Greek, everywhere superseded quantity. No difference is made between 
the cerebral and dental consonants, both being sounded as vsemi-cerehrals like the English 
t and cL The consonants ch and cMi have the sound of s in ‘ sin, ’ and / that of ;s in 
‘ azure.’ On the other hand the letter s is pronounced with a peculiar guttural sound 
approaching that of ch in ‘ loch.’ The declension of nouns does not differ materially 
from that of colloquial (not literary) Bengali, but the conjugation of verbs has many 
characteristic features in points of detail that need not here be mentioned. The 
Assamese vocabulary, even when used in literature, is much more free from Tatsamas 
than is that of Bengali, 

The Assamese have just reason to be proud of their national literature. In no 
Literature. de})artment have they been more successful than in history, 

a branch of study in which the rest of India is, as a rule, 
curiously deficient. The chain of historical events for the past six hundred years has 
been carefully preserved, and their authenticity can be relied upon. Those historical 
works, originally ivritten in imitation of the chronicles kept by the Aiioin conquerors of 
the country, and still called hy their Ahom name, are numerous and voluminous. 
According to the custom of the country, a knowledge of these histories was an indispens- 
able qualification to an Assamese gentleman ; and every family of distinction, as well as 
the government and pulffic officers, kept the most minute records of contemporary events. 
But Assamese literature is by no means confined to history. Some seventy poetical 
works, principally religious, have been catalogued. Oae of the oldest poets, and at the 
same time most celebrated, was ^ri Sankara Deva, who flourished in the first half of the 
sixteenth century, and translated the Bhagavata Purana into Assamese. Other authors 
were Uama Saraswati, the translator both of the Mababharata and the Ramayana, and 
Madhava, the author of the' BJiaMi-ratndvali and other poems. The Hindu system 
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We jiitw eome tu that form of speech which is intermediate between the Outer and 


Mediate Sub-Braach. 


Inner linguistic Sub-Branches, It is the vernacular of the 
country in which the hero Bama-chaiidra was born ; and 



Gt'asHs of 1921. 


btilTev 


Awaclhi 

Bagiieli 

Ciiliattis; 




EASTERN HINDI. 


im 


Linguistic Boundaries. 


popul-itioii of Brazil, of Czeelio-SloTakia and Yiigo-SlaTm comliliiecl, or of tlie ITniled 
Provinces of Agra and Oiidli. 

Owing: to tlie former prestige of the Lucknow Court. Awadlii. is now also spoken as 
, , - , I '^^Brnaeida-r bv Miisalmaiis o%'er tJie eastera liaif of the 

A vernaeuiar elsewhere than 

is the Eastern Hindi tract XJnitecl Provinces and over tlie srmter |,>art of Biliar, tlie 
proper. ^ ^ 

language of the Hindii majority of tills tmct being Biliaii. 

It is difFiciilt to say how many of these Muslims do use Awadhi, lint, so far as my 

iiiioriiiation goes, I can estimate them as numbering about a million. Large iiiinibers 

of speaker’s, of Ecistem Hindi are scattered all over Nortlierii 
Spea&ers abroad. x t ■ i • • i i i i it 

iiiaia. riittiiig aside tlie iiiiniijer or OiKiii riieti wiio liave 

travelled abroad in quest of service, there is our Indian Army uiiicli is largi^y recruited 

in that Province. 

Eastern Hindi is bounded on the north by the languages of the Hepal Himalaya and 

on the west by va^rioiis dialects of Western Hindi, of wMcIi 
the principal are Kanaiiji and Biindtdi. On the east it is 
bounded by the Bhojpiui dialect of Bihari and by Oiiya, On the south it meets forms of 
the Maratlil language. 

It would take up too much space to examine fully the relationship whicii Ejistern 

_ Hindi bears to the languages on its east and west. In its 

witii regard to languages of the proniuiciatioii it follow's that of the w’est in the most 
Outer and Inner Sub-Branelies. , , . t i i ^ 

important particulars, - wdiile in the declension of nouns 
(although it has typical peculiarities of its own) it in the main follows Bihari. So also 
in the declension of its pronouns it follows the eastern languages ; for instance, its pos- 
sessive pronoun of the first person is mm\ not mem. In the conjugation of ver])s it 
occupies a true intermediate position. . We have seen that the typical characteristic of the 
eastern languages in this respect is the use of personal terminations in the pa.st tense, of 
which the base ends in- h Eastern Hindi does not use a participle in I, but does employ 
the same personal terminations as those .which are found in Bihaii. . ..Eor instance, the 
Western Hindi participle ^struck’ is. mard, which is a contracted form of mdrid, while 
the Bihari form is mdrila. In , the west, * he struck * is mam (i.e. mdrid) without any 
termination. In Bihari it is mdrilas, with the termination a, 'meaning -lieM^or, 
literally, Ajy him^). Eastern Hindi takes the Western mmnd^ and adds... to it the Bihari 
termination s, so that it lias -mar las, more usually ])roiiouiiced mdris. In the future tense 
it is still more mixed. Its first person commonly follows the Eastern fashion, and its 
third tlie kTesteni. The second jtersiin w'avers between the two. Thus, I shall strike ^ is 
the Eastern mdmljd^ while lie ivill strike ^ is the Western ma/rihe. We thus see that 
Eastern Hindi occujiiesan intermediate, position lietweeii the Central languages and those 
of tlte East, exactly like the ‘ lialf-l^Iagadhi ' from whioli it is deseendciL 

Two dialects of Eastern Hindi, AwTtdhi and Baglieli, hav^e received eoirsiderable 

literary culture. Of these the Awadlu literature is by 
far the more important. The earliest -writer of note in 

MaUkMuiiammad. ^ MiiBalmSn, Malik Muhammad • of Jiyas 

(fl, 1540 A. I).), the author of the fine philosophic epic entitled 
the .V'adumdwaii. This work, -while telling in poetry of a high order the story of Eatan 
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Sen’s quest for the fair Padmavati, of ‘Alau’ddm’s mthless siege of the virgin ci y 
of Chitaiir, of Eatan’s valour, and of Padmavati’s wifely devotion culminating in le 
terrible sicrince of all in the doomed city that was true and fair, to save it from the lust 
of the Tartar conqueror, is also an allegory describing tlie search rf the soul for™® 

true wisdom., aud the trials and temptations that lieset it on its course. Malii 
Muhainniad’s ideal of life was high, ommI throiiglioiit the work of the Muslim ascetic 
^ tbBi^ run Feins of the broadest charity and of sjmpathT with those holier spirits among 
his IliiidCi fellow eoiiiitryiiien. who were groping in the .dark for that light of which many 

obtained more than, a .passing giixiipse. 

Half a- century later, coiitempiunry with our Shakespeare, we find the poet and 

reformer Tiilasi Das (cl 1623). This extraordinary man, 
Tuiasi Dlls. ^ influence that lie exercises at 

the present day, uiis one of the half-dozen great writers that Asia has produced, deserves 
more than a brief reference. He is eoiniiioiily known, to Europeans as the author of a 
history of Hama, but he was far more than that. He occupies a position among the 
singers of the Hama Saga peculiar to liiinseif. Unlike the mimeroiis religious poets who 
dwelt in the Doab, and wli(j.se theme ivas Krlslmti, he lived hiiiiibly in Benares, iiiiequalled 
and alone in his niche in the Temple of Eame. Disciples lie had in plenty 5 ^ — to-day they 
are niimliered Ijy millions, —“but imitators, none. Looking back throiigli the vista of 
centuries w'e see liis noliie figure standing in its own pure light as the guide and saviour of 
HiiiddHt-aii. His influence lias never ceased, nay, it lias ever kept increasing ; and only 
when we reflect upon the bite of Tantra-ridden Bengal or on the wanton orgies that 
are carried out under the name of Krishna- worship, can w'e justly appreciate the -work of 
the man who first in Northern India taught the infinite vilene.ss of .sin and the infinite 
gracious ness of the Deity, and. whose motto might have ])eeR — 

' He pray eth best wlxo lovetli be^t 

AH things beth gj'ea,t and small’ 

But Tuia.si Das did not only teach this elevated system of religion, — he succeeded in 
getting his teaching accepted. He founded no sect, laid down 110 dogmatic creed, and 
yet his great ‘work is at the ])reseut day the one Eil)le of ninety millions of people, and 
fortunate it has been for tliem that they had this guide. It has ])een received as the 
j>erfect example of the })erfect book, and thus its influence has been exercised nut only 
over the unlettered multitude, ])ut over the long series of authors who followed him, and 
especially over the crowd which, sprang into existence with the introduction of printing 
at the beginning of the last century. As Mr. Grow.se says, in the Litroduction to his 
translation of the Mamdijama of this author, ' the ])00k is in everyone’s liands, from the 
court to the cottage, and is read and heard and aiipreciated alike by every class of the 
Hindu community, whether high or lowg rich or poor, young or old.’ In fact the 
importance of Tulasx Das in the history of India cannot be overrated. Putting the 
literary merits of his -work out of the question, the fact of its miwersal acceptance by all 
classes, from Bhagalpur to the Panjab, and from the Himalaya to the Kerhudda, surely 
demands more than a |)olite acknowledgment of his existence. Half a century ago, an 
old missionary said to me that no one could hope to understand the natives of Upper 
India, till he had mastered every line that Tulasl Das had written. I have since learned 
to know how right he was. 
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Xll6 16 .^Ij, 1L. 01 i'llO jldlilli' 'at ’’ f fl* ITT fljp lltOlTirV 

ilistOFV of Iliclitll is tll'ii’ lilO ^Iwcicllil llijlliiot 1 l IVsl’''’; tlC*L*Oj )tOfl 

d.s the oiiiT fonii of North Iiidiaii sjjHeoh h; *',16 --h opt-ru’.: flassvs at ;!;ui he 

s:*omposeci For the past three eentio’h.^ th-* Areo- bin,; .-..i' l- di-.i htiosifniv 1 i;ih 

been, iiispirecl by one or other uf two fho'i.ios, tho IrhtMiT xt Ija.-.i.-i a-jl iln* lokt^rv of 
li.ris,liiict. JJ.i.e scene o:! the latter’s early tsvoOrit'n \\.\< rbe ce-ik’.ii I) nh Mauetlte/ wiili the 
Distnht of so'u^ liraj Ofolklia of f bat n-a-r has iKe.i as the 

iiieaiis of recording it. But nearly all ilie va.^t iiiv dealer?" \n,td,i ..Rsima lia.s been 

Composed in Nnaidhi. Nny, more, the use ot Awadiii lias ex.tei.!ile(lji so that, excepting 
that demoted. to the Krishiia Saga, nise-tentlis of all the poetry of North India ha^e been 
written in it. Such, for instance, is the great translation of the Malial.)Iia.rata linade at 
the commencement of the last century for the Maharaja of Benares. , The list of authors 
ill this dialect is a long one, and their w'orks include many of great merit. 

.The other form of Aivadhl, Baglieli, has also a considerable literature. Under the 
BagheliXiteratu?©. . eiilighteiied patronage of the Kings of Eewa, a school oh 

poets arose in that country, whose .works stilT enjoy a con- 
.siderable reputation, lhase were, howe\mib intlier the products of scholars and critics 
.who wrote about .poetry than of poets tliemselYas. . The critical faculty was .finely 
AeYeloped, hut the authors were not Aiialcers ’ in the true sense of the wmrd. 
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- TheEfl Census figtaes mcltidiei iXi^S gj>flalers of labuda, wrongly classed under PanjaM 


CHAPTER XV.— 'INBO»AR¥AN LANGUAGES. INNER SUB-BRANCH. 

m* i.ov.- eoioo to tlie eousideratioii oE tlie Iimer Sul)-Bi-aneli. Tlio languages of tins 

Sub-Bniiicli i'ali iiito two gronp^^jtlie Central 

and the 'Paliari. The Central Group in.” 
eludes Western Iliiidi, Panjabi, PajastliaiW 
Gujaratis BMli, and Khande^i. 


Inner Sub-BTaiiti), 

Survey. 

Census of 1921. 

Central Group . 

Baha.1T Gi'onv . 

81,665,821 

2,104,801 

Slj745,95.3 

1,917,637 

■Total ■ , 

. 83,770,622 

83,663,492 

Central Group. 

Survey. 

Census of 1021. 

Western Hinul 

Eanjahi , . ■ < 

Ilajtislh.atil 

Gujarati . , 

Bliili 

IvbanCesl 

38,013,928 
12;762,630 
, 16,298,260 

. 10,646,227 

, 2,691,701 

. 1,263,066 

41,210,916 ‘ 
16,233,696 ^ 
12,680,562 
9,551,992 
1,855,617 
.213,272 

Total 

. 81,665,321 

SI, 745, 955 


Western lliiidi covers the coiintrv Ifetween B.iiirind [SirhindJ in the Panjab and 

Allahabad in the Ihdted Provinces. This almost exactly eor- 
we-.teru Hi-icii. responds to the Jlddhiiadesd or ‘mid-land’ rei erred to above 

as tlie true, j)ure home of the Indo-Aryan people. It is through tliis land tliat the 
mvsterious lliver Sarasvatl of Indian legend flows underground, from where it disappears 
iiUhe saiuls tlie Eastern ranjah to the PraTfig, near Allaliahad, whore it ^mingles its 
waters with those of the Jamna and the Ganges. On tlie ninth, Western liiiidi extends 
to the toot (jf the Himalaya, hut on the south it does not reacli much heyond the volley 
of tlie Jamna, except towards the east, where it occupies most of Eundelkband and a. 
part oi t]i(‘ Central Provinces. The immljer of its spinikers (thirty-eight millions) is the 
same towdiat <)f the population of Italy and four millions mure than that ol England. 
It has several reeo£iiiized dialects, of which the ]n*incipal are HindOslani, Biaj Lhaklia, 

Census of 1921. Kaiiauji, ajid Bundell, to which, we iiiay add 


Wesk-rn Uiadi. 


Sai'vev. 


Hindostam 
E5ng!U->i . 

Braj BbS,klia 
Kantiuji . 
Bundeli . 


Total 


ill, 633, 169 
2,16&,784 
7,864,274 
4,481,500 

6,869,201 __ 

38,013,928 41,210,916 : 


Braj BBaklia 
]\,Iathura [lihittra. 


the ./Baiigaru .of 'the Soutli-Eastern Paiijab. 
Of' these> „ Hindostam:; M' nowhbe ree^^ ; 
literary.' form of Westeni Hindi, .and it will 
be ..more eonvenieiit to consider it last. ThO' 
home of Braj Bhakha is the Central ,Ddab 
and the country imnnkliately to its south froiii iieiar Delhi 
to, say, Etawah, its head-quarters Ijeing round the town of 
South and west of the Jamna it is also spoken in Gurga(m, in 
the States of Bharat pur and Karauli, and in the iiortli-u'est of the Gwalior Agency- 
'i'o the W’est and south it graflually merges into Bajasthani. 1‘^or more than tu'o tlionsaiid 
years 3ilathura has been one of the most impEurtant centres ol Indo-Aryan civnlizadioii. 
ilere also tradition plac^ the eaxthlj scenes of the earlier life of the famous god Krishna. 
It was thus natumi that the dialect of this country,— the direct descendant of the old 
Prakrit of Surasmia, should h& used for literature. In the Sanskrit dramas, the ordinary 
conversation in prose of women' of the upper classes was couched in Sauraseni Prakrit, 
njid a vnriciy of tlu^ same dialect was employed by the Digamhara Jains for their sacred 
i.uok>. In aucic.d times a part of Suras^na was known as Vraja, i.e„ the country of the 
cou'-pin-.;, and from this is derived the modern appellation of Braj, with its language 







predecessors (jf tlie early part of. the eighteenth century 


.an, which deals 'with the fortunes of Mahoha and its capture ]>y Pr 


Tliese tliree dialects, Braj Bhahha, Kaiiauji and JJimdelJ, are ail 








the, INKER SEB-BE4KCH.. 

10 coiiBtry soDietinies call it JatCi, and sometimes Bingaru, accoidiiig to the 
people who speak it. or to the tract in wMeli it is spoken, Bangarii, or 
5 of the Bangar, the Mgh and dll tract. of the soiitb-eastem Panjab west of 
appears to be the most siiitabie name by .wliieli to identify it. This iorm. of 
adi Ms Pafijabi to its north aiidirest, and Alurwati and Marwari (both dia- 
isthani) to its south, and it is a mixture .of the three laiigimges, .with Western 
basis. It does not extend farther north than Kariial. North of Karnal lies 
. of Ambala, in the east of which the foimi of Western Hindi that we find 
,e same as the Ternaciilar Hiiidostani of the Upper Doal^ which will boU' lie 
In west Am1:>aia we find .Pafijabi. 

•emaciilar, Hindostani is the dialect of Western Hindi which exhibits the 
language in the act of shading off into Panjabi, It has the 
loitani- Westein Hindi gKiiiimar, but the terminations are those that 

*aftjabi ■ Thus, the true Western Hindi postposition of the genitive is Jcam 
respohding form in Pafijabi is _Tlie Hindostani dialect of Western Hindi 
of ImMr but the termination a of the Panjabi da, and has M, So also all 
tad paiticiples. Hinclostani must be considered uiicler two aspects, (1) as a 
dialect of' Western Hindi, and (2) as the well-known literary language of 
mf! the Unrnrnjfrmim over ^nearlv the whole, of India. ■ As a . verna- 


As a literary language and 
Ungtm frmnea. 


ITrdu. 
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palace. It is spoken cliiefly in tke towns of western Hiiiiiostan. Ijt Miisaliniiis and 
by Iliiidus wiio liawe (?oine iiiider tlie iiifiiieiiee of Persian ciiltiire. Persian Yocaliies are? 
it is true, emjdoyed in every form of Iliiidostani, We find them eTeii in the correspoiid- 
(3JiCfe of Pritliiraja, wdio niiecl in Beilii iiefore tlie Miisiini eoiii:|iiest of India. Sncdi 
woros have lieen admitted to fiili citizeoslii|} tn'en in the riistit: dialeets. or in the eiena S 
ilindi of iiic^derii writers like Harikdiaiidm of Jleirires. To objeet f , thdr tise wtaihl 
be but eJlVeted piirisiii, Just as would 1 m‘ i lie' avuidaii(*t3 tjf rile use yf all words of Lati.i 
oriniii in Ejinlisb. But in wliat is known as iiinli Urdu, tiie use of Persian words ’is 
carried to almost iiicrediblf:? extremes. Tu writing’s of this class we find wdiole seiiteiices 
ill wiiicdi thn oiily Iiidiaii thing is the nramitiar, mul with iiotliiog but Persian words- 
froiii iieginiiiiig to end. It is curious, moreover, tliat this estreiiie Persianizatioii of 
Hiiidostaiil is, as Sir Charles Lyali rightly points out, not the work of coiiC|iierors 
ignorant of the tongue of tlie jieople. On the contrary, the U rdu language took its rise' 
in the efforts of the ever piiabie Hindu to assimilate the language of, his rulers. 
aiitlioi’s were Kayastlis and Kliatris employed in the adiiiinistmtioii and acc|iiai],itecl. with 
Persian, and not Persians or' Persianized Turks, .who for many centuries used their owm 
language tor literary , purposes.'^ To these is due the idea of employing the Persifiii 
cliaraoter for tlieir vemaciiiar speecli, and the ccwiseqiient preference for words to which 
that character is native. Persian is now no foreign idiom in India, and though its 
excessive use is repugnant to good tiiste,. it would he a foolish purism and a political, 
mistake tu attempt (as some have attempted) to eliiniimte it from the Hiiida literature 
of the {lay.’ I luive made this quotation from Sir Charles LyalFs work/ in order to show 
what ail acevniplishecl scholar has to say on one side of a much debated question. That 
the general principle which he has enunciated is correct, no one will, I think, dispute. 
Once a word has become domesticated in Illndd-stani no one has any right to object to its 
use, whatever may be its origin, and opinions irill differ only us to w.hat words have 
received the right of citizenship and what have not. This, after all, is a question of 
style, and in liiiiddstani as in English, there are styles tiiid styles. For myself, I far prefer 
the Hiudostaiii from which words whose eitizeusliip is in any way doubtful are exeludecfi 
but that, I freely admit, is a matter of taste. 


ileklita {ie. ‘ scattered* or ' mixed') is the form which Urdu takes wlieruised by men, 

especially when employed for poetry. Tlie name Is derive{l 
from the manner in wiiich Persian words are ‘ scattered; ■ 
through It. When poems are written in tiie special dialect 
used l.>y women, whicli has a vocabulary of its own, it is 
kiKATii as ilekhu. 

BakMiil is the form of IlindoKtclnl used by Miisaimaiis in the Deccan. Like Ilrdu,.., 

it is written iii the Persian character, hut is much more free 
from Persianizutioi'i. It retains gramimiiicui forms (such as 
mere Jed for mujh Jeo) which are comroo.ii among the rustics uf Xorthern India, but which 
are not found in the literary dialect, and i'li some localities does not use the agent case 


Dakhijsi. 


^ Eiiglisli ji? being introduced into the Indian TernacularK in the same way. A horse-dodor nno'? said to rne abour 
a dog licking hi* wound, ‘ kntte-kE f!ali\a bahut antiseptic hai,’ and Or. Grahams Bailey' has heard one Panjtbi dsnt'ss 
say to .another busy over one of his victims, ' contiirnaljy excavate na karo.' The 3^11 CeusssslBeport of the Uniled 
Provmces (p. 284! quotes an Indian Wakll, or Attorney, ssjy'mg in (kmrfc, * is positior-ks incontrovertible proof de saktl hs, 
aur merS opinion yeh hai ki defence-ki argument n&ter-ltold aahi kar sakil. hai- 

'* (^the X,mffwX0<? lEdlnburgh, 1880), p. 9. ^ , 
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with ne before transitive veibs in the past tense/ wMcb is a characteristic feature of all 
the dialects of Western Hindostan. 

The word "Hindi’ is used in several different meanings. It is a Persian, not an 

Indian, word, and Persian writers used it to denote a native 
of India, as distinguished from "Hindu’ or non-Musalman 
Indian. Thus Amir Ehusrau says, " whatever live Hindu fell into the hing’s hands was 
poLinded into bits under the feet of elephants. The Musalnians -who irere Hindis had 
their lives spared.’^ In this sense (and in this ivay it is still used by natives of India) 
Bengali and Marathi are as much Hindi as the language of the Doab. On the other 
hand, Europeans use the word in two mutually contradictory senses, ?;?>., sometimes to 
indicate the Sanskritized, or at least the non-Persianized, form of Hindostaiii which is 
used as a literary form of speech by Hindus, and which is usually printed in the Nagari 
character, and sometimes, loosely, to indicate all the rural dialects spoken between. 
Bengal proper and the Panjab. In the present pages I use the word only in the 
former of these two meanings. This Hindi, therefore, or, as it is sometimes called, 
^ High Hindi,’ is the prose literary language of those Hindus who do not employ Urdu, 
It is of modern origin, having been introduced under English inffnence at the commence- 
ment of the last century. Hp till then, wdien a Hindu wrote prose and did not use 
Urdu, he "wrote in his own local dialect, Awadhi, Bundeli, Braj Bhakha, Vernacular 
Hindostani, or wdiat not. Lallu Lai,® under the inspiration of Dr. Gilchrist, changed all 
this by writing the well-known Frem Sdgar, a work which was, so far as the prose 
portions went, practically written in Urdu, "with Indo- Aryan "words substituted wUerever 
a writer in that form of speech would use Persian ones. It was thus an automatic 
reversion to the actual vernacular of the Upper Doah. The course of this novel experi- 
ment was successful from the start. The subject of the first hook written in it attracted 
the attention of all inous Hindus, and the author’s style, musical and rhythmical as the 
Arabic saj\ pleased their ears. Then, the language filled a want. It gB.Ye b, Mngnd 
franca to the Hindus. It enabled men of widely distant provinces to converse with each 
other without having recourse to the, to them, uncleaii words of the Musalmans. 
Everywhere it was easily intelligible, for its grammar wus that of the language that every 
Hindu had to employ in his business relations with Government officials, and its 
vocabulary was the common prox)erty of all Indo- Aryan languages of northern India. 
Moreover, very little prose, excepting commentaries and the like, had been written in any 
modern Indian vernacular before. Literature had almost entirely confined itself to 
verse. Hence the language of the Prem ^idgar became, naturally enough, the standard of 
Hindu prose all over Hindostan, from Bihar to the Panjah, and has held its place as such 
to the present day. Nowadays no Hindu of Upper India dreams of writhig in any 
Indian language except Urdu or Hindi wheii he is writing prose; but wlien he takes to 
verse, he instinctively adopts one of the old national dialects, such as the A wadhi of Tulasi 
Das or the Braj Bhakha of thcffilind hard of Agra. Of late some attempts have been 
made to unite poetry in literary Hindi, iDut I do not think that such attempts can have 
more than a small modicum of success. The tradition of a special language for poetry 

’■As a broad rule, Bombay Dakhini and all that spoken north of the Satpuras employ m, while Madras DakhinI does no^ 

" Ellic>t, ‘History of India,’ iii, 539, 

^ 3 jail 'i Lai was not the first -writer of this modern Hindi. He was preceded a few years hy Sadal Misva, and per- 
hapB hy others ; but their writings fell stillborn, and have only of late years been revived by antiquarian students of Benares, 
in wliom, unknown to them, has saivivedthe traditional jealousy of Benares Pandits against Lallu Lai, the Gujarati Brahman. 






has taken deep root in India, and is well established. Such language is loved and easily 
xmderstocd l)y every one down to the huiiiblest ploiiglimaii, and so long as the influence 
of such poets as Tiilasi.Das |)re vails it will never fall into disuse. 

Since Lallu Lai’s time Hindi has developed for itself certain rules of style which 
differentiate it from Urdu. The principal of these relate to the order of words, which is 
Biiicli less free than in that form of Hindostani. It has also, of late -years, -fallen iiiider 
the fatal spell of Sanskrit, and is showing signs of becomijig, in the hands of Pandits, 
a-iid under the encouragement of some European writers who have learnt Hi-ndi through 
Sanskrit, as debased as literary Bengali without the same excuse. Hindi has so copious 
a vocabulary of its own, rooted in the very beings of the peasantry upon whose language 
it is Ijased, that iiiiie-tentlis of the Sanskrit words which one meets in many modern 
Hindi liooks are useless and unintelligible excrescences. The employment of Sanskrit 
words is supposed to add dignity^ to the style. One might as well say that a graceful 
girl of eighteen gained in dignity by masquerading in the furbelows of her great grand- 
mother. Some enlightened Indian scholars are struggling hard, witho-ut displaying any 
affected purism, against this too easily acqnired infection, and we may hope that their 
efforts will meet with the enconragenient that they deserve. 

We may now define the three main varieties of Hindostani. as follows : — HindostS^ni 
_ ^ is primarily the language of the Northern Doab, and is also 

the lingua franca of India, capable or being written botli in 
the Persian a-nd the Nagari characters and, without purism, avoiding alike the excessive 
use of either Persian or Sanskrit words when employed for literat'are. The name ' Urdu ’ 
can then ])e confined to tliat special variety of Hindostani in which Persian words are of 
frequent occurrence, and which therefore can only be written with ease in the Persian 
character ; and, similarly, ‘ Hindi ’ can be confined to the form of Hindostani in which 
Sanskrit words alioimd, and which therefore is legible only when -written in the Nagaii 
character. These are the definitions wliich were proposed by the late j^Ir. Growse, and 
they have the advantage of being intelligible, wliiie at the same time they do not 
overlap. Hitherto, all these words have lieen very loosely employed. Einaily, I use 
‘ Eastern Hindi ’ to connote the group of intermediate dialects of which Awadhi is the 
chief, and ‘ Western Hindi ’ to connote the group of dialects of which Braj Bhakha and 
Hindostani (i'n its different phases) are tl'ie best known examples. 

As a literary language, the earliest specimens of Hindostani are in Urd-a, or ratlier 
Lit rature Bekhta, for they are poetical -works. Its cultivation began 

in tlie Deccan at the end of the sixteenth century, and it 
received a definite standard of form a hundred years later, principally at the hand of 
Wall of Anrangaliad, commonly called ‘the Hither of Bekhta.’ The example o-t Wall 
was quickly taken up at Delhi, Avhere a school of poets took its rise of AAldch the most 
])rilliant members were Sauda (d. 1780), the author of the famous satires, and Mir Taqi 
(d. 1810). Another school, almost equally celebrated, arose at Lneknow during the 
troubled time at Delhi in the middle of the eighteenth century. The great difference 
])etween the poetry of Urdu and that written in the various dialects of Eastern or 
Western Hindi lies in the system of prosody. In the former, the prosody is that of the 
Persian language, wliile in the latter it is the altogether . opposed indigenous system of 
India. Moreover, the formei* is entirely based on l^errdan models of compiisition, which 
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are q^uite different from tlie older works from wliicli tlie native literature took its oiigiii. 
Urdd prose came into existence, as a literary medium, at the beginning oi the last 
century in Calcutta. Like Hindi prose, its earliest attempts were due to Lnglish 
influence, and to the need of textbooks in both forms of Hindostani for tlie College of 
Port William. The Bcigh o Baliar of Mir Amman, and the EBmid Afroz of Hafizu’d- 
d.in Ahmad are familiar examples of the earlier of these works in tlrdii, as the already 
mentioned Trem Sdgar written by Lallu Lai is an example of those in Hindi. Smce 
those days both Urdu prose and Hindi prose have had a prosperous course, and it is un- 
necessary to dwell upon the copious literature that has poured from the press in the last 
century. Muhammad Husain (Azad) and Pandit Batan Nath (Sarshar) are probably 
amongst the most eminent writers of Urdu prose, while in Hindi the late Hari^chandra 
of Benares by universal consent holds the first place. As already explained, Hindi, as 
defined above, has hardly any poetical literature. Such as there is is confined to what 
are little more than experiments carried out during the past few years. All the great 
Hindu poetical works are written in one or other of the Eastern or Western Hindi dialects. 
Inhere are several excellent modern Urdu poets, of whom the most celebrated is probably 
Altai Husain (Hali), whose Quatrains have ])een admirably translated into English by 
the late Mr. G. E. Ward. ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 


Panjabi. 


Panjabi is spoken over the greater j)art of the eastern half of the Province of the 

Panjab, in the northern corner of the Eajputana State of 
Bikaner, and in the southern half of the State of Jammu. 
It is bounded on the north and north-east by the Western Pahari of the lower ranges of 
the Himalaya, on the east by Western Hindi,—!!! East Ambala ])y the Vernacular 
Hindostani, and in the country immediately to the west of the Jamna by the Bmigaru 
dialect, — on the south by the Bagri and Bikaneri dialects of Bajasthmu, asid on the west 
by Lahnda. In describing the last-named language^ I have dealt at some length on the 
mutual relationship between it and Pahjabl. I explained that the wdiole Pan jab was the 
meeting ground of two distinct forms of speech, mz., the old Outer language stroiigly 
influenced by Bardic, if not actually Bardic, which expanded from the Indus Valley 
eastwards, and the old Midland language, the parent of modern Western Hindi, which 
expanded from the Jamna Valley westwards. In the Panjab these overlaioped. In the 
Eastern Pan jab the wave of Bardic with the old Lahnda had nearly exhausted itself, and 
the old Western Hindi had the mastery, the resultant language being Panjabi, while in 
the Western Panjab the old Western Hindi had nearly exhausted itself, the resultant 
language being modern Lahnda. It is thus impossible to draw any clear dividing line 
between Pafljabi and Lahnda, and all that we can do is to take the 74th degree of East 
Longitude as a conventional frontier between the two forms of speech, with the under- 
standing that this is an attempt to define a state of affairs that is essentially indefinite. 
•Oil the other hand the line between Western Hindi and Panjabi is more distinct, and 
may be taken as the meridian passing through Sahrind [Sirhind], The net result is that 
w^e may say that the language of the extreme Eastern Panjab is Western Hindi, that of 
the Western Panjab is Lahnd^ and that of the Central and East Central Panjab is 
PafijMn. - , V . > 
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The mixed ciiaracter of the languages of the Central and Western Panjab (PanjaM 

and Lahnda) is well illustrated by the character given to the 
The Panjab of old time. inhabitants of these tracts by a hostile writer in the Maha- 

bharata, and by incidental references in the grammar of Panini. Although not distant 


from the holy Sarasvati, the centi-e from which Sanskritic civilization spread, we learn 
that tlie laws and customs of the Paiijab were at a very early period widely different 
from those of the Midland. The people are at one time described as living in a state of 



kingless anarchy, and at another time as possessing no Brahmans (a dreadful thing to an 
orthodox Hindu), living in petty villages, and governed liy princes who supported tliein - 
selves ])y mterneeine war. hTot only were there no Brahmans, but tliere were no easte.s, 
or else it was possible for a man of one caste to adopt another. The population had no 
respect for the Veda, and offered no sacrifices to the gods. They were rude and iineuiti- 
vated, given to drinking spirituous liquor, and eating all kinds of flesh. Their women 
were large"hodied, yellow, extremely immoral in tlieir hehavionr, and seem to ha’ve lived 
in a condition of polyandry, a man’s heir being not his son, hut the son of his sister.^ 




Dialects, 


Census of 1921 
14,/ 95,309 
418,678 
1,019,609 


Survey. 

11,180,611 

1,220,227 

352,801 


Stanclard 

Dogrl 

Unspecified 


Total 




That this account was true in every particular need not be urged. It was given to us 
by enemies ; but, whether true or not, it illustrates the gulf in regard to habits, eiistoms, 
and lanaaiage, that existed between the Midland and the Paiijab. 


Panjabi is spoken by thirteen millions of peojile, a number equivalent to the 

population of Czeclio-Slovakia. It has two 
dialects, — the Standard and Hogri. The 
Standard dialect is spoken over the plains 
portion of the Gentral Panjah, and varies 
slightly from place to place, the form spoken 
round Amritsar, f.e., in the Majh or middle 
part of the Bari Boal), being considered to be the purest. Its proper national character 
^ is the Lancia Qv ^ clipped ’ alphabet also in use for Lahnda, and 

Written character. * • x r x , , , . . v 

described above on p. 138. As elsewhere, this is seldom 
legible to anyone except the writer, and not always to him. According to tradition, 
Ahgada (1538-52), the second Sikkh Guru, found that the liymns of his religion when 
written in this character were lialile to be misread, and he accordingly im])roved it ]>y 
borrowing signs from the Nagari alphaliet and by polishing u]) the forms of the existing 

letters. The resultant alphabet became known as the 

Gurmukhi alphabet. or that wliicli proceeds from the mouth of the 

Guru. This Gurmukhi alphabet is the one now used for printed texts employed by the 
Sikkhs of the Panjab, and is also used by Hindus of the same country. Musalmfins, as 
a rule, prefer the Persian alphabet, 

Hogri is the dialect of Panjal)i spoken in the State of * Jammu and in the adjoining 

parts of the Panjab proper. It closely resembles the 
Standard dialect. It differs mainly in the forms used in tlie 
declension of nouns, and in its vocabulary, which is influenced by Lahnda and Kashmir}. 

1 Can the author of this description have had the customs of the ia his mind -when writing P 
■ * These Census fitcures ai’e excessive. Many people arc iaclu.dl'ed in them who ought to have been shown under Lahnda* 
'A* ' Ydb. YABpt 1, ■ _ ’ ■ . , : ' ■ ■ ' ^ ' I y 
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Panjabi spoken abroad. 


It lias a written cliaraeter of its own, allied to tlic Lancia of the Panjab plains and 

called Talikari, the name of wliicli is probably derived from 

Takk.ari alphabet. Takkas, a tiilie wliosG capital was the famous 

§akala, a town wliicii tiie late Dr. .Fleet identified with the modern Sialkot. 

Panjabi has a small literature, main.ly consisting of ballads and folk-epics. Those 

include several cycles of consideralde extent, the most 
Literature. iin])ortaiit of which are those refei'ring to the famous iiero 

B.aja Rasalii, to Hira and .llanjha, and to Mirza and Saliiha. The vei'sion of the Hira 
and Eanjhu legend by IVaris Sbah is considered to be model of the purest Pahjalu. 
It is immensely po])iilar, and gramophone records of selected passages find a ready sale 

throughout the country/ The contents of the Sikkli Granth, 

The Sikkh Granth. though Avritteii ill the Giirmulvhi cliaraeter, arc mostly in 

old Hindi, only a few of the hymns, though some of these are the most important, heing 
composed in Panjabi. Of late years a small prose Panjabi literature has sprung up 
v/ith the iiitroduetioT! of the art of printing. The Scinnipur missionaries translated the' 
Neiv Testamejit and portions of the Old into Standard Panjabi, and the Neu' Testament 

alone into Bhatncri, a mixed dialect spoken on the liorders- 
of Bikaner. Panjahi is tlie vernacular of our Sikkh soldiers, 
and is hence found not only in many parts of India^, lint is even heard in distant China,, 
where Sikkh police are emjiloyed in, the Treaty Ports. 

Of all the languages connected with the Midland, Panjabi is the one wliich is 
General cEaraeter of the ■^-/'om borrowed woixls, whether Persian or Sanskrit, 

language, While Capable of expressing all icteas, it has a cliarming- 

rustic flavour characteristic of the homely peasantry that employ it. In many respects 
it hears mueli the same relationship to Hindi that the Lowland Scotch of the poet Burns 
hears to Southern English. 

Directly south of Pahjaf)! lies Bajasthani, with eighteen and a quarter million 

speakers, equivalent to about half the j[)opulation of England 
Rajasthani and Gujarati. 'y^Tiles. Just as Panjabi represents the expansion of the 

Midland language to the north-west, so Eajasthani represents its expansion to the south- ^ 
west. In the course of this latter expansion, the Midland language, passing througb the 
area of Bajasthani, reaches the sea in Gujarat, where it becomes Gujarati. Bajasthani 
and Gujarati are hence very closely connected, and are, in fact, little more than variant 
dialects of one and the same language.^ There are many traditions of migration from 
the Midland into P^^ajputana and Gujarat, the first mentioned being the foundation, of 
Dvaraka in Gujarat, at the time of the war of the Mahahliarata. According to Jain 
tradition, the first Chaulukya ruler of Gujarat came from Kanauj in the Gangetic Dual), 
and ill the ninth centuiyv a.d. a Gurjara-BajpCit of Bhilmal or Ehinmal, in Western 
Bajputaiia, conquered that city. The .Bathaurs of Marwar say that they' came thither 
from Kanauj in the twelfth century. The Kachhwahas of Jaipur claim to come from 
On db, while another tradition makes the Chaulnkyas come from the Eastern Panjah.. 

J Aii English translation hy o. C. TJshoi'ne appeared as a supplement to “ The Indian Antiquary.” The first instalment 
came out with the number for April 1921, of Volume L. 

^ The differentiatiou cf Gujarati from the Mai’wSri dialect of Rajasthani is quite modern. We have poems written in 
Marwar in. the fifteenth century which wore composed in the mother language that later on developed into these two forms 
of speech 





Census of 1931. 


State alone. Omitting minor iocai difterenees/ are some twenty real dialects 

spoken over tlie area of wliicli EfijastlianT is tlie yernactilar. An examination of tliem 

shows that tliey fall into four main groups, 
Rajastijann . ^Survey. Census of 1931. . wMcIi may be called Mar wain, the .Oeiitral 

Marwari . . 6,088,389 .... ^ / r> , . 

Central Eastern 2,907,200 ... -Eastern Grimip (oi whicli til 6 typical dialect 

mrth-Eastern .1,570,099 , , Is Jaipuri), the N'orth-Easterii Grroup, (of 

Mtivi , . 4,350,607 .... , which the typical : dialect is' .Mewatl), and 

Lahimm . . 158,500 Malvl, and these may be taken as the four 

Gujari . . 297,073 ... main dialects of the language. In addition 

Unspecified . 451,115 ... -(-q tlicsc WO may also notice Almadh 

loiii .ie»^ Labham, aud Gujiiri. By far the mo.5t im- 

portant of the Rajasthani dialects, W-hether 
we consider the size of the area in whicli it is vernacular, or the extent it has sjiread 
Marwari. India, is Marwari. Its home is '\Yo.steni Uajputana. 

including the great States of Mainvar, Mewar, Eikaner, and 
Jaisalmir. To has many varieties, of wiiieh the Ijest known are Tliaii, or Wo.stcrn 
Marvari of the Desert, which extends well into Sind, the Mewari of the Udaipur State, 
Eikaneri, and the Bagri of N'orth-East Eikaner and the adjoining parts of t!ie Panjab, 
The last is often consid ered a distinct dialect. The Shekbawfiti of North-IYest Jaipur 

Western'rniKl^^^^''^''* probably too lo^v, -In tlie Census, some sjxiaVers of Eajsistham were apparently xjiit ufider 


} 2,680,503 










little iiw the Harwafi spoken 111 the east aiia ceiiore 01 mil 

of Bikaner. Of the Central Eastern dialects, the most 
impoj.'tant are Jaipuii and Haimiti. Jaipnri, as its name 
implies, is the language of the State of Jaipur, and we 
know more about it than we do about any other form of Bajasthani. At the request of 
His Highness the Maharajah of Jaipur, an elaborate survey of all the various local 
dialects employed iu the State was carried out by the Bev. G. Macalister, M.A., who 

has published the results in an admirable little volume. 

Htraup. Harauti is the dialect spoken by Ham Bajputs of Bundi and 

Eota, and extends eastwards over the border of the Gwalior State, where it merges into 

Bundeli. The principal North-Eastern dialect is Mewati 

Hortn Eastern. ojuuuuii. x j. t , A , . 

Mewati. or Bigliota, the language of the Meos, whose head-quarters. 

AUivwUL are in the State of Alwar. The Ahlrwati or Hirwati spoken 

to the south and south-west of Delhi is a form of it. As might be expected, the dialects 
of this group are the forms of Bajasthani which most nearly approach Western Hindi. 
In Ahlrwati we see it merging into tlmBangaru dialect of that language, while in the 

MewakL of* Alwar it is shading off into Braj Bhakha. The 
head-quarters of Malvi are in the Malwa country round 
Indore, but it extends over a wide tract. To the east it reaches to Bhopal, wheie it 
meets Buiideli, and to the w^est it m s the BMl dialects spoken in the hills 

south of Udaipur. It also occuiiies the north-western Districts of the Central Pro- 
vinces. A peculiar form of it, which is much mixed with Marwari forms, is called 
Kangri or Bajwfirl, and is spoken by Rajputs. In North Niiiiar and the adjoining 
portion of the Bhopawar Agency of Central India, Malvi has become so jnixod n itli 
Khandesi and the Bhil languages that it has become a new dialect, called Nimadi, and 

possessing peculiarities of its own. Nimadi can, however, 

Eimadi. jr o x . . 1 

hardly be called a true dialect, in the sense in which we caP 
Marwari, Jaipuri, Mewati, and Malvi dialects of Bajasthani. It is rallier a mixed patois-. 


Oentiral Eastern. 
Jaipuri. 


Labhani or Banjari is the language of the Banjaras, a well-known tribe ot carriers 
^ , who are found all over Westeiai and Southern India. They 

.are also called Labhanas. In many parts of India they use 
the language of the people of the country in which they happen to dwell, but in Berar, 
Bombay, the Central Provinces, the Panjab, United Provinces, and the Central Indian 
Agenay, they have a language of their own, the name of which varies according to the 
local of the tribe. Everywhere it is a mixed form of speech, but, throughout, its 

basis ih ^ine western form of Rajasthani, the other element consisting of borrowings 
from the speech of the locality where the members of the tribe happen to hv. found. It 
may here be mentioned that two other tribal dialects have been found on examination 





Gujai’i. 


Kakeri is the language of the Kakers, a small tribe of comb- 
makers who emigrated from Ajmer in Eajputana some two hundred years ago and 

settled in the District of .lhansi in the Dnited Provinces. 

Baiirtipia. 

TJie Bahrupias or Mali tarns are now found in the Panjah 
Districts of Grujrat and Sialkot. They say that they came tliither from R-ajpiitana witli 

Raja Man 'Singh on the occasion of his expedition to Kabul in the year 1587 j and then 
settled in the localities where they are now found. It is probalde that they -were 
originally a sub-tribe of the Labhanas. 

The mention of the Giijarl dialect opens up an interesting period of Indian liistor}'. 

We have already seen that tlie CTiiriaras, the ancestors of tlio 
Gujai’i. _ , .j . 

present Gdjars, probably entered India in the lifth or sixth 
century A.D., and that some of their fighting men became recognized as Rajputs. We 
shall see, in dealing with the Paliari languages, that in ancient times the present Districts 
of Kumaim and Garliwal together with the 001111^7 to their wust imdiiding the Simla Hills 
was known as ‘ Sapadalaksha,* and that this tract was partly occupied by these Gurjaras 
in the course of tlieir immigration. Thence certain of the Giirjaras de.scend^ 3 d into the 
plains, crossed the G-angetic Yalley, and entered Mervat, whence tliey spread over .Eastern 
Ptajputaiia, and acquired its language, Iii after years certain of these Rajpiitana. settlers 
again migrated towards the north-west, and invaded the Panjab from the .south-east. 
They left a line of colonists extending from ]\Iewat, up liotli sides of the Jamna Valley,, 
and thence, following the foot of the Himalaya., right up to the Indus. Where they have: 
settled ill the plains they have abandoned their owji language, Imt as we enter the lowejs 
hills we invariably <.‘ome upon a dialect locally known as Giijarl In eacli case this can he 
described as the language of th,e people nea.rest the local Gujars, hut hadly spoken, as if 
by foreigners. The farther we go into these sparsely populated hills the more iiidependeiit 
do we find this Gujari, and the less influenced by its surroundings. At length, when we 
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called Gujiirs (if cowlierds) or Ajirs (if slieplierds) , still pursuing tlieir original pastoral 
avocations and still speaking the descendant of the langua,.ge that their ancestors brought 
with them from Mewat. But this shows traces of its long journey. It contains odd 
phrases and idioms of the Hindostjini of the Ja.inna Valley, which were picked up en i-oute 
and carried to the distant hills of Hardistan, 

The only dialect of Rajasthani whicli has a considerable recognized literature is' 

Marwari, Numbers of poems in Old Marwari or Difigal, as' 

Rajasthani literature. • , • n i /• 1*1 . • hi 

it is ealled tor poetical purposes, are m existence, but have 
not as yet been seriously studied. ' Besides this there is an enormous mass of literature 
in other forms of Rajastliani. I allude to the corpus of Bardic Histories described in 
Tod’s MajasUian^ the a.ccomplished author of which was, until the lat few years. 
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of late years a survey of these cliroiiicles has been undertalven by the x4.siatic Society of 
Bengal, under the auspices of the Government of India, and considerable progress 
had been made in cataloguing them and in publishing texts, when the work was 
interru|)ted by the lamented death of Dr. D. P. Tessitori, the learned Italian scholar in 
whose immediate charge it was. Since then the project has l}eeii in abeyance. The most 
imnortant chronicle of all, the FritMrdj Rdsau of Ohand Bardai, has also lately been 
made available to students by the imblication, imder the care of the Fagari Pracharini 
Sabha of Benares, of the complete text with an abstract in Hindi. A few episodes of 
it have also been translated into English by Beames and by Hoernle. It is written 
in an old form of 'Western Hindi— not in Ptajasthaiii— also used by Bajput bards 
for poetical purposes, and known as Pihgal, and, as we have it now, probably 
contains spurious additions; but it is nevertheless a wonderful storehouse of Rajputana 
history and legend. The Serainpore Missionaries translated the New Testament into 
Hdrauti (a Central Eastern dialect), Hjdni (he., Malvi), Hdaipuri (he., Mewari, a 
form of Marwari), Marwari, Jaipuri, and Bikaneri (another form of Marwari). 

At the time of the great war of the Mahabbarata, the conntry known as that of the 

Panchalas extended from the river Cliambal up to Hardwar 
at the foot of the Himalaya. The southern portion of it, 
therefore, coincided with Northern Rajputana. We have already seen ^ that the Panchalas 
seem to have been one of these tribes who were the earliest Aryan invaders of India, and 
that, therefore, it is probable that their language was one of those which belonged to the 
Outer Circle of Inclo- Aryan languages. If this is true, it is, a fortiori, also true of the 
rest of Rajputana more to the south. The theory also further requires us to conclude 
that, As the Aryans who spoke the languages of the Inner Sub-branch expanded and 
became more powerful, they gradually thrust tliose of the Outer Circle who were to their 
south, still farther and farther in that direction. In Gujarat, the Inner Aryans liroke 
through the retaining wall of the Outer tribes and reached the sea. There are tmdi- 
tions of several settlements from the Midland in Gujarat, the first mentioned I )oing that 
of Dvaraka in the time of the Mahabbarata war. The only way into Gujarat from 
the Midland is through Rajputana. The more direct route is l)arred by the great 
Indian desert. Rajputana itself was occupied in comparatively modern times hy 
invaders from Central Hindostan. As previously stated, the Ratbaurs have a tradition 
that they abandoned Kanauj in the Doab late in the twelfth century a.d., and then took 
possession of Marwar. The Eachhwahas of Jaii>ur claim to have come from Oudh, and 
the Solankis from the Eastern Panjah. Gujarat itself was occupied by the Yadavas, 
members of which tribe still occupy their original seat near Muttra. The Gahlots of 
Mewar, on the other hand, are, according to tradition, a reflex wave from Gujarat, driven 
' into the neighbourhood of Chitor after the famous sack of Vallabhi. We thus see that 
the whole of the country between the Gangetio Doab and the sea-coast of Gujarat has at 
present among its occupants a large number of people who are members of tribes that 
imuiigi’ftted from the Midland. These originally found there other Aryan tribes previously 
• ' settled, who, in their turn, belonged to what I call the Outer Circle, and whom they 
; either a.l>sorhed or drove farther to the south, or both. This is exactly borne out by the 
' linguistic conditions of this tract. ' .Rajasthani and Gujarati are both, on the whole, 
languages ' of the Inner Bub-branch, but they show many traces of forms which are 



cliaracteristic of languages of tlie Outer Band.' A few luaj l)e mentioned liere. In 
pronunciation, Grujarati, like Siiidlii, MaratM, and Assamese, prefers the sound of d to- 
that of cm. Thus, the Hindostani clmutha, fourth, is chothb in Bindlii, Eajasthani, and 
Giiiarati. Again, like Sindhi, both Ilajastliani and Clujarati have a strong preference 
for cerebral sounds instead of dentals. Like Sindhi and other North- Western languages, 
vulgar Gujarati pronounces s as h. So also do the speakers of certain parts of Ilajputana. 
Like all the eastern languages and Marathi, but unlike the Inner languages, both Bajas- 
tliani.aiid Gujarati nouns have an oldique form ending in a. Under the iiead of Sindhi ^ 
we have shown how a past participle in I, which is peculiarly characteristic of the 
languages of the Outer Sub -Branch, is also found in Gujarati. Linally, in the conjuga- 
tion of verbs, both Gujarati and llajasthani, like Lahiida, have a future whose eharae* 
teristic is the letter 6*. 

Eajasthaiil uses the Nagari character for its literature. For ordinary purposes it 

has a corrupt form of that script allied to the Lauda of the 
Written Ciiaractei. Paujab. This is kiiowii as Maiiajaiii, 01* the alphabet of the 

mercantile class, and is well-nigh illegible to everyone excej)tits writer. It omits nearly 
all the vowels, and the stories about the consequent misreadings are among the most 
popular chestnuts of Indian folklore. 

asthaiil, in tlie form of Marwari, can be heard all over India. There is hardly a 
Bajasthani in other parts of ^own wliere the ^ thrifty denizen of the sands of Western and 

North Bill Ilajputana has not found lus way to fortune, from 
the petty grocer’s sho]) in a Deccan village to tlie most extensive banking and broking 
connexion in the commercial capitals of botli Bast and West India.’ 
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As already stated, G/Hjarat! is closely related to Bajastliaiii. So late as the tifteeiitli 



The only true dialectic variation of Gujarati consists in the difference between the 

speech of the uneducated and that of the educated. That of 
the latter is tlie standard form of the language as taught in 
tlie grainmai's. That of the former differs from the standard mainly in pronunciation, 
■although it possesses a few contracted verbal forms which are ignored by the literarv 


Dialects. 


century ^ Maiuvar and Gujarat had one common language, 
Gujarati. wMch has since then split up into these two languages and 

of wBich both originally formed little differing dialects. 

WBere spoken. Gtijaratl is spoken in the British Province of Gujarat and in 

Baroda and the other neighbouring Indian States. It extends south along the coast of 
the Arabian Sea to about Daman, wffere there is a mixed population, some speaking 
Marathi, and some Gujarati. The two languages have no intermediate dialect. On the 
north, it shades off into Sindhi, through the Kachclihi dialect of that language, although 
in Cutoh (Kachchli) itself the standard dialect is employed for official and literary 
purposes. Still on the north, hut to the east of Sindhi, it meets Mainvari, into which, a 
little north of the Ban of Outch, it gradually merges. On its east, it has the hill 
country, in which Bhili and Khandesi are spoken, and on its south it has Marathi. The 
Bhil languages and Maiavarl, like Gujarati, belong to the Inner Sub-Branch, and into 
these Gujarati merges naturally, and without difficulty. The case of Sindhi is somewhat 
peculiar in this respect. Sindhi is an Outer language, and we have seen that the old 
language once spoken in Gujarat, hut which has been superseded by the modern Gujarati, 
itself also belonged to the Outer Siib-Branch, and must have been closely related to 
Bindhi. I have said that Gujarati merges into Sindhi through the Kaehchhi dialect of 
that language. This is only partly true. Kachchhi, in its pure form, is not an inter- 
mediate dialect between the two languages. It is a form of Sindhi, ‘with a varying 
mixture of Gujarati words borrowed from Gujarati-speaking neighbours. It is a mixed 
rather tfian an intermediate form of speech. The peninsula of Outch is inhabited not 
only by Kachchliis but also by numerous immigrants from Bajpiitana and Gujarat. 
These latter retain tlieir ow'n respective languages, but corrupt them, in their turn, by 
borrowings from Kachclilil, so that the uTiole peninsula is polyglot, some of the popula- 
tion speaking ivhat may be called a mongrel Siudlii, while others speak a mongrel Bajas- 
thanl or a mongrel Gujarati. In popular speech, all tliese mongrel dialects are lumped 
together under the general name of ‘ Kachchhi,’ and on this understaiidhag alone can it 
be said that Gujarati merges into Sindhi ' through Kachchhi. As regards Marathi, lying 
to the south of Gujarati, the matter is different. Here there is no merging, even in the 
sense in which ive have used the term in regard to Kachchhi. There is difference of 
race, and the country on the bordeiTine between the two forms of speech is bilingual. 
The two nationalities are geograpbiciilly mixed, but e.ach preserves its own tongue, the 
Gujaratis speaking their, own Inner Gujarati, and the Alarathas speaking their oivn 
Outer Marathi. 
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and tiie inability to distingnisli between cerebral and dental letters, and there are many 
others. The Parsis and the Musalmaiis are generally credited with special dialects, 
blit ill pronunciation and inflexion these generally follow the colloquial Giijai'ati of 
their neighbours. Most Musalmaiis in Gujarat speak Hinddstani, but when they do 
speak Gujarati their language is noticeable for the entire disregard of the distinction 
between cerebrals and dentals. Here they only carry a local dialectic peculiarity to 
excess. In other respects, the Gujarati of Parsis and of Musalmans mainly diliers from 
the ordinary colloquial language of the uneducated in its vocabulary, which borrows freely 
from Persian and (generally tiirough Persian) from Arabic. Natives of tlie country give 
names (based upon caste-titles or upon the names of localities) such as Nagari, the 
language of the Nagar Brahmans, or as Oharotari, the language of the Ciiarotar tract 
on the banks of the Malii, to various sub-divisions of these dialects, but the differences 
are so trifling that they do not deserve special mention, although the more important 
have been fully dealt with in the pages of the Survey. Erom the nature of the case it 
is impossible to give figures for the number of people speaking any one of these dialects 
or sub-dialeots. We can say how many people belong to a certain tri}>e, or hov' many 
live in a certain tract, but we cannot say how many of them speak the standard dialect 
and how many speak the dialect of the uneducated. According to the estimates of the 
Survey, based on the Census of 1891, the number of speakers of all kinds of Gujarati 
was 10,646,227 (about the same as the population of Persia), the ©orrespoiiding figures 
of the Census of 1921 being 9,551,992. 


'We are fortunate in qrossessing a remarkable series of documents connecting 

the modern Gujarati with the Apabhram^a from wbich 
Histoxy of the language. it is descendkl. The famous grammarian Hemachandra 
(fl. 12th cent. A.D.), whose work is at the present day one of our great authorities on the 
various Prakiits, adorns the chapter dealing with Apaldiramhi with numerous cjuota- 
tioiis from poems in the literary form of that language. .Hemachandra liimsell. was a 
native of Gujarat, and, ‘ivliile the examples given by him vary in dialect, soJiie of them 
are almost the same as the old language from which are sprung the modern Marwari 
and the modern Gujarati, xis for the old Outer language w'hich in ancient times was 
superseded by the parent of modern Gujarati, we know very little about it. It is pro- 
bal,)le that it was intermediate between the ancestor of modern Sindlil and the ancestor 
of modern Marathi, and that ive find traces of it not only in modern Gujarati, but also 
in the Konkani dialect of lianathi. But Gujarat has been so overrun from the earliest 
times by nations liailiiig from many different jiarts of the n’'orld, that there is little hope 
of our being able to resuscitate any fragments of it with certainty. The present Gujarat 
nation is curiously composite, Greeks, Bactrians, Hiins^ and Scythians ; Gurjaras, 
Jadejas, and Kathis ; Parsis and Arabs, not to speak of soldiers of fortune from the 
countries of the West, have all contributed, together with the numerous Indo-Aryan 
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' iniinigratioiis, to form tho population. In siicii a mixture it is wonderful tliat even the 

^ ' I . -traces of the old Outer language that we have succeeded in identifying have survived. 



Gujarati has not a large literature, but it is larger than that with which it has 

sometimes been credited. The earliest, and at the same 
Literature. famous, poot wdiose wo^'ks have come down to 

us ill a coiinected form 'was Narasimha Meheto (or bfarsingh Mehtap, who lived in the 
fifteenth century a.d. His poems, and those of a great niimlier of later writers, have- 
been collected and published in a poetical encyclopaedia entitled the Brihat Kmya 
Bohmia. There is also a considerable series of bardic chronicles, similar to those which 
we have descrilied under the head of Bajasthani, on which is based Tor bes's well-known 
Bils-mMd. Then, again, in addition to the long list of poets and poetesses whose lays 
are enshrined in the Bfihat Kdvija Dohana, there were writers on grammar and poetics. 
Of special interest for the history of the language are two works, the MiigdJimcthddha- 
mcmMiJca (139d a.d.) of an anonymous writer, and the Kriyd-mdmi-smn^^^^ (1410 
A.D.) of Gimaratna. These works are Sanskrit grammars for beginners, and as such 
are of little value. But they are written in the Gujarati of those days, and each 
Sanskrit grammatical form is given its equivalent in that language. Between them they 
thus furnish us with a systematic account of the grammar of the Gujarati of the earlf 
fifteenth century. Tfo such document exists for any other modern Indo- Aryan language. 
Through them we are able to trace the history of the growth of the Gujarati tongue 
from the earliest Vedic times without a break, through Sanskrit, Prakrit, Apahhram^a, 
and the parent of Rajasthfaii and Gujarati, down to the articles of a Parsi newspaper 
of the present day. We have gram matical documents for each stage of the long 
development. 

The Nagari character was formerly used in Gujarat for writing books. Carey’s 

translation of the New Testament, published at the begin- 
ning of the last century, was printed in that alphabet. Tor 
less important documents, that modification of the Nagari character known in Upper 
India as ICaithi, and very generally used there for similar purposes, was also employed. 
This is now the official character of Gujarat, as it is of Bihaii, and all hooks and papers 
in the language are printed in it. 

Closely allied to Gujarati and Western Bajasthani are two important groups of 

dialects, each, of which is entitled to the dignity of iieing 
considered a separate language. They are Bhili and 
Khandesi, the latter Iming also called Aliirani or Uhed Gujari. Bhili is spoken in the 
range of hills between Ajmer and Mount Abu. Thence, in numerous dialects, it covers 
the Jdll cuu'j-.iry dividiiig (iujar.at from llajputaiia and Central India, as far south as the 
Sar])iira. Jhmge, and on iln' nay ii n-ossesthe Narbada, up which it extends for a consider- 
aiiie distance. .Vs irs aame iinjhies it is tlie language of the Eiiils who inhabit this wild 
tr.K't. Scuiih of the 8atpuras lie the ULslirict of Bhandesh and the Burhanpur Tahsil 
oi* Nimar, the latter forming a coni huiarioii of the - Khandesh plain. Here IChande^i is 
s'eoken, and still furthei’ soutii, in the hill country leading up from Surat to Nasik, are 
found a numiier oC wild tribes, such as Naikis, Hhodias, Gam'^tis, and OhodhMs, who 
employ dialects closely coimeci-cd with it. Both Bhili and Khande^i show traces of a 
non-Aryan basis, which are too few to l.)e certainly identified. This basis may have been 


Written Ciiaracter. 


Bhiii and Kiiandesi. 



Siyalgiri, 120 (Survey). 


Baori. 43,000 (Survey), 


^ It is quite possible that a form of Paisaobi Prakrit was once spoken in the neighbourhood of the Bhll country, 
-although the head-quarters of the language were in the north-west Panjab. See the remarks on p. 109. 

* Apparently many speakers of Khandesi haye been classed as speaking Bhili or Marathi. » 

® Tide pp. 35 & uoff. 
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Miinda or it may have, been lira vidian, — perhaps more probably the former,-— but has 
136611 completely overlaid by an Aryan superstructure, and they are liotli now thoroughly 
Aryan languages. Bhili may be looked upon as a bridge between Gujarati and 
Rajasthani, and niigiit, with propriety, be looked upon as an eastern dialect of Gujarati. 
The dialects appear under many names (no. less thaii twenty-eight varieties have been 
examined in the Survey) , but they are all essentially the same form of speech. Like 
■ some of the colloquial forms of Gujarati it shows several points of agreement with 
the Outer languages of the North-W est and even with Bardic.^ As we follow these 
dialects southwards, we find them borrowing more and more from the neighbouring 
Marathi, but this is borrowing only. It does not affect the structure of the 
language any more tliaii the borrowing of Arabic or Persian words affects the striic- 
ture of Hindostani. Khandesi, with its connected dialects, is of a similar cliaracter, but 
is more mixed with Marathi, which we find invading to a small extent the grammatical 
structure. On this account, and also because it is chiefly spoken in the Bombay 
Presidency, it is treated as an independent language, but, from the point of view of 
. strict philology, it should not be separated from Bhili. Besides the Bhili spoken in its 
Survey. Cemue ot 1921 propei' home, we also meet Bhil dialects in 
Bhili . . . 2,691,701 1,855,617 localities where w'e might little suspect them. 

Khandesi and ciiaiecfa. V2o3,068 213,2/2“ Oiissa aiid the Bengal District of 

Midnapur, more than a thousand miles from the true home of the race, the Linguistic 
•Survey has discovered a warndering tribe, known .as Siyalgirs, who speak: a distinctively 

Bhil dialect. They perhaps left their own country for their 
country’s good, for they are described as a tribe of thieving 
propensities, who came to Bengal some six or seven generations ago, probably as jetsam 

from the tide of Maratba invasion. The Bawarias, a wild 
hunting tribe found in the Panjah, moreover, speak a form 
of Bhili which is known as Baori. 

We must now leave Western India and consider the three Pahari languages. The 

word ' Pahari ’ means Wf or belonging to the mountain,’ and 
is used as a convenient name for the three groups of Indo- 
Aryan dialects .spoken in the lower ranges of the Himalaya, from Kepal in the east to 
Bhadrawali in the west. Before going into details it is advisable to state briefly vrhat 
appears to liave been the linguistic history of this tract. The earliest inhabitants of which 
we can mark any traces must have been people speaking a langnage akin to the ancestor 
oi; the modern Munda languages. These were superseded or conquered by Tiljeto- 
Eurmans who crossed the Himalaya from the north, and settled on its soiitliern face. In 
this wny the tract ])ecame inhabited by people speaking Tiheto-Burman languages, and so 
it has continued to the present day. But the original jMundas were not entirely swept 
out of existence, and the languages, although belonging to the Tiheto-Burman Siib- 
Pamily, incorporated many Mimda idioms, which can still he easily recognized.® In 
later times, these Tibet o-Bnr mans were not left isolated. The plains of India imme- 
diately to their soutli 5 vere inhabited by Aryans, and these w^orked northwards into the 





Himalaya, and settled in tlie more accessible valleys, bringing with them Aryan 
languages and civilization. Tbus, in Kepal, before tbe G-orklia invasion, we find tbat a 
language akin to the Maithiii dialect of Bilirui, spoken immediately to the south, was 
used as a court language and we even have a play written in that language still surviving.^ 
But another, and, from the point of view of linguistics, more important infusion of 
Aryan languages came from the west. 

West of the present kingdom of Nepal, in Knmann, Garhwal, and the hills round 

Simla, there is a snh-Himalayan hill-tract known in Sanskrit 
times as ‘ Sapadalaksha,’ or ‘ (the country of) a lakh and 
a quarter (of hills).’ The modern equivalent of this word,— IciMi , — still 
survives in the name of the well-known Siwalik Hills, south of Garhwal in the 
Saharanpiir District. At the present day the hulk of the agricultural population of this 
Sapadalakslia consists, in the west, of Kanets, and, in the east, of members of the Khas 
tribe. The Kanets are divided into two clans, one called Khasiya, which claims to he 
pure, and the other called li-ao (le., Baja or ILajput), which admits that it is of impure 
birtli. On the other hand, the chiefs of the country all claim to be of Bajput descent. 
We thus see that the whole of the modern Sapadalaksha contains many people who call 
themselves Khas or Khasiya. That these represent the Khasas, Khasas, or Khasiras of 

Sanskrit literature and the Kdcrtoi of Greek geographers can- 
not be doubted. Like the Pi^achas, from whose speech the 
modern Bardic languages ai’e descended, they were said to be descended from Kasyapa, the 
founder of Kashmir. In the Rajatamnginl^ the famous history of that country, they are 
frequently referred teas a thorn in the side of its rulers, and in the Mahabharata they are 
often mentioned as a people of the north-west, and even as closely connected with the 
Pi^achas, and with the people of Kashmir. They were Aryans, but had fallen outside the 
Aryan pale of pll^ity^ Other Sanskrit authorities, such as the llarivaiiik, the Purana.s, and 
the various lawbooks, all agree iii placing them in the north-west, In later times they spread 
eastwards over the whole of Sapadalaksha, ainl con qiiered and ah so rbe the more fertile 
tracts, where we find them at the present day. Still later, — ^abont the sixteenth century,—- 
they advanced, in the Gorkha invasion, into Nepal, and mixing with the Tibeto-Bnrmans or 
Mundas whom they found there, became the Khas or ruling tribe of that countiy. We 
have seen that in ancient times these Khasas were associated with the Pi^achas, and 
originally tjb.ey must, like them, have spoken a Bardic language, for traces of that form 
of speech are readily found over the whole Sapadalaksha tract, diminishing in strength as 
we go eastwards. 

In dealing with Bajasthani ® reference has been made to the important part the 
„ . Gurjaras, or modern Gu jars, have played in the history of 

iva^putana. J hese people seem to have appeared in India first 
about the fifth or sixth eentuiy a.d. One branch of them occupied this Sapadtilaksha 
and amalgamated with the Khas population that they found in situ. In Western 
Sapadalaksha they became the Bao sept of the Kanets, but wereiiot admitted to equality 
of caste with the older Khasiya Kanets. These Gurjaras were those who took to culti- 
vation, or who adhered to their pastoral pursuits. The fighting men wei’e, as wm have 
seen, admitted into the Bajpiit caste. Prom Sapadalaksha, Gurjaras migrated across 
the Gangetic Valley, to Mewat, and thence settled over Eastern Bajputana. In later 
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Tears, under the pressure of Musalman rule, nmny of these Eajputs remigrated to 
Sapadaiakslia and again settled there. In fact there was contmual intercourse between 
Sapadalaksha and llajputana. Pinally, as 'we have seen, Nepal wars conquered by people 
of the Khas tril)e, who w^ere accompanied by many of these Gurjara-Eajputs. It has 
long been recognized that all the Pahari languages are at the present day closely allied to 
Ptajastharii, and the above historical sketch shows how this has come ahoutd 
The three Pahari languages. Survey. Census of 1921. . t t 

The Pahari Groui) ot the Iimer Sub- 

Ccbai Pahari . . .1,107.512 8.8Dr ranch ot the Iiido- Aryan langxiages oon- 

Western Paiiaii . . . 85-3, 46S 1,633,915 sists of three groiips of (lialects, wliicli may 

Unspecified ...... 54 Pe called the Eastern Pahari, the Central 

Total . 2,104,801 1 , 917,537 Pahari, and the Western Pahari languages 

respectively. 

Eastern Pahari is commonly called ‘ N epali ’ or "Naipali’ by Europeans, but this 

Eastern FaMri or Haipaii. snitahle. as it is iiot the principal language of 

Nepal. In that State the principal languages are Tiheto- 
Biirman, the most important being Newari, the name of which is also derived from the 
word ‘ Nepal.’ Other names for Eastern Paiiari are " Parbatiya ’ or ‘the Hill language,’ 

‘ Gbrkhali ’ or ‘ the language of the Gorkhas,’ and ‘ Khas Kura ’ or ‘ the language of the 
Khas tribe.’ It is not a language of British India, the homes of its speakers being in the 
State of Nepal, for which no census figures are available. Tbe 143,721 speakers recorded 
in the Survey estimates refer to natives of Nepal who have come temporarily or perma- 
nently into British Iiidia, Many of them are soldiers in our Gorkha regiments. 

The introduction of this Aryan langnage into Nepal is a matter of modern history. 
Ill the early part of the 16th century certain Rajj)uts of Mewar, under pressure of 
Musalman attacks, migrated north, and settled amona* their Khas and Giiriara relatives 
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Eastern PaMri being spoken in a moimtainons country bas no doubt many dialects. 

Into one of tliese. Palpi,, spoken in Western Nepal, the 

Serainpore missionaries in the early part of the last century 
made a version of the New Testament, and as Nepal is independent territory to which 
Europeans have little access, that is otir one source of information concerning it. The 
standard dialect is that of Kathmandu, and in this there is a small j)rinted literature, 
all modern. The dialect of Eastern Nepal has of late years been adopted by the mission- 
aries at Darjiling as the standard for a grammar and for their translations 

of the Bible. Eastern Paliari is written and printed in the 

Written ciaraeter. -r i , 

. Nagari character. 

Central Pahari includes the dialects spoken in Eastern Sapadalaksha, i.e., in the 

Centrar Paliari. Survey. Census of 1921. British Districts ofKumaiin and Gaihual 

Kumauni , • 436,788 ... and in the state of Garhwal. It has two 

GaAwali . - . well-known dialects,— Kumauni, spoken in 

Total . 1 , 107,612 s,86:i' Kiimaun (including the MU station of Naini 

Tal), and Garhw^ali, spoken in British and independent Garhwal and the country round 
the hill station of Mussoorie. These dialects vary from place to place, each pargana 
having a distinct form of speech, each with a local name of its owm. Neither of these 
main dialects has any literary history. The Serampore missionaries published transla-" 
tioiisof the New^ Testament into each of them, and other versions of portions of the 
‘Scriptures have lately been made into GarhwMi, During the past few years a few books 
have been written in Kninaiini, and one or tw’^o in Garbwall. So far as I bave seen, 

both dialects are written and printed in tbe Nagari cbaraoter. 

Western Pabari is the name of the large number of connected dialects spoken 

in Western Sapadalaksha, J.e., in the Mil; country ; of wdiioli 
, .. , ,,, Simla,, the Slimmer .: head-fiuarteTS:.' ofvthec'Governinent ■■ of 

India, is the jiolitical centre. These dialects have no standard form, and, beyond a few 
folk-epies, no literature. The area over which they are spoken extends from the 
Jaunsar-Bawar tract of the Dnited Provinces, and thence, in the Province of the 
Panjah, over the State of Siimiaur, the Simla and the States of Mandi and 

Chamha, up to, and including, the Bhadrawah Jagir of Kashmir. The language has 
numero us dialects, all differing cGnsiderably among themselTes, but nevertheless 
possessing many common features. We may conveniently group them under the nine 

heads given on the margin. Of these, 
dauhsari is the language spoken in the 
da unsaf-Bawar tract of the District of Dehra 
Dun in the United Provinoes, wedged in 
between Garbwhl and the Panjah State of 
Sirmaur. It is a transition dialect between 
Garhwmli and Sirmauri, but is much mixed 
with the Western Hindi spoken to its south 
in the rest of Dehra Dun. Sirmauri in- 
cludes three well marked dialects, and is 


Western Pahari, 

«T auiisarl . . 

Survey. 
47,437 1 

Census of 1921. 

Siiinaiin 

Baghati 

Kiuthall 

] 24,562 ! 
22,195 I 
188,768 J 

427,702 

Satla;j Group 

Eulu Group 

38,893 -1 
84,631 ) 

126,793 

Mandi Group 

212,184 

237,934 

Chamha Group 

109,286 1 

, 139,262 

'Bhadi'a'wah Group 

25,617 ) 

Unspecihed . 


702,224 

Total 

853,46 s 

1,633,915 



through the Simla Hills into the semi-Kashmiri of Bhadrawah and Padar, 


KiSthaii. 


Satlaj dialects. 


Kului. 


Baghati. the west we have Baghatl, these three forming a coii“ 

tiiiuons band forming the southern limit of the Western 
Pahari dialects. Baghati is the dialect of the State of Baghat and the neighbouring 
tracts, and within its area lie the military stations of Kasauli and Dagshai, It is a 
Kiathaji. transition dialect between Sirmauri and Kilthali. Kmthali 

is the language of the central, portion of the Simla Hill 

States, and is spoken round Simla itself and in the State of Keonthal, from the latter 
of which it takes its name. It varies greatly from State to State, and from Pargana t-o 
Pargana, so that no less than seven forms of it have lieen recorded in the Survey. North 
of Simla lies Kulu, separated from it by the River Satlaj, and on each bank of that river 
Satiaj dialects there are a couple of dialects forming a bridge betvreen the 

Simla dialects and Ku|ul. These form the Satlaj group given 
on the margin of p. 182. In Kulu there are three dialects, 
Kuliii j)roper and two others. West of Kulu, and also lying 
to the north of the Simla Hill States, are the States of Suket and, to its north, Mandi. 
Here u"e have the dialects of the Mandi group. There are four of these, of which the most 
Mandeaii and Suketi. important are Mandeali and Siik^. West of Mandi lies 

the Panjab District of Kangra, in which the language is a 

form of Panjabi. W e need not therefore be surprised to find that the dialects of the 
Mandi Group represent southern Kuliii merging into Pahjabi. Noi’th-west of Kulu 
and north of Kangra lies the State of Chamba. Here there are four dialects, of which 
okarnggii. the most impoi’tant is Chameali, the principal language of 

the State. Another dialect is Gadi, spoken by the Gaddis, 
a pastoral tribe inhabiting the Bharmaiir Wizarat of the State, on the Ktihi frontier. 
The speakers are descendants of immigrants from the Panjab plains, who took refuge 
here from Musalmaii o23pression. They now speak a form of Chameali, but with the 
l)eculiarity that they sound every ^‘/i-sound like ch in the Scottish Goch.’ In the 
extreme north of the Chamha State lies the beautiful but isolated mountain tract of 
„ . PanM. Here the dialect is called PahgwMi, also a form of 

Pangwali. » ^ \ 

Chameali, l)ut beginning to show signs of transition intiO 
Kashmiri. Einally, north-west of Chamlia proper and of Pangi, lie tlie Bhadrawah Jaglr 
and the Padar District, both belonging to Kashmir. Beyond them lies KasJimir jiroper, 
of whicdi the language is Kashmiri. It is therefore to be expected that the dialects of 
Bhadrawnh and Padar should be transition forms of sjjeeeh between Cliameali and 
Kashmiri, and such in fact is the case. The dialects of this tract form the Bhadrawah 

gTouji, and are three in number, viz,, Bhadrawah!, with its 
sub-variety Bbalesi, and Padari. This concludes a ra])id 
survey of the numerous "Western Pahari dialects, and we 
’ have been able to trace the gradual change from the Khas dialects of Central Pahari 
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Himalayan 

Hajasthani. 


languages and 


'Western Paliari is written in the Takkari alpliabet, already referred to as the 

alphabet used for the Pogri dialect of Panjabi! It has 
Written character, most of the disadvantages of Landa, being very imperfectly 

g^-jpp]md with signs for the vowels. Medial short vowels are iisiially altogefchei omittedj 
and medial long vow'els are represented hy characters which are also used foi initial 
vowels, whether long or short. In the case of Chaineali, the character has been supplied 
with the missing signs, and hooks have been printed in it that are as legible and correct 
as anything in Kagari. 

Por the present excluding from consideration the case of Eastern Pahari, as 

a modern importation into Nepal, we can now say that the 
lower Himalaya from Knmaiin on the east to the Afghan 
frontier on the west is occupied hy four languages, — on the east 
by Centml Pahari, to the west of that hy Western Pahari, and finally in the extreme west 
by Easlimm and the northern dialects of Lahnda. We have seen that all these forms 
of speech show signs of ancient connexion with the Dardic languages, and it is interest- 
ing to observe that they are also more closely related than has hitherto been suspected 
with the languages of Eajputana and Gujarat. Across the Gangetic Valley and, further 
west, across the Panjah, facing these suh-Himalayan languages, we also find a triad of 
well defined forms of speech. Pacing Central Pahari, across Western Hindi, lies 
Eastern Hajasthani; facing Western Pahari, across Panjabi, lie Marwari and the con- 
nected dialects of Western Eajasthani; and facing Kashmiri and Northern Lahnda, 
across Southern Lahnda and Sindhi, and to the south-west of Western Eajasthani, lies 

Gujarati. The relative posi- 
tions are shown in the accom- 
panying map. But this paral- 
lelism is not merely geogra- 
phio.^:' It ' extends mlso 'to' the: 
peculiarities of the respective 
'Ihhguages,.:: ■Each ilah gxi.a.ge' 
agrees with that facing it, and 
differs from its neighbours in 
1 * em a r k ah 1 e characteristics. 
Thus, Central Pahari agrees 
'with : ' its mS’'CC~mSi Eastern 
Eajastha^^^ in having the 
genitiTe postposition and 
the verb^^^ derived 

from the root aolih~, while in 

^glentraiPatian and Eastern BajastliSni, Wcstem Paliari of tho 

® p.w.i ..i W..I.™ -prills the termination o f 

UmilNorthernLahEda with Kashmiri and aujarati. 

the Tro a. in the dialect, of Western Eajaetham. and one of the veAs 

tne V on fhp Western Eajasthani hm. We 

substantive {a, is) is ytobaWy of the same origin as the V\esr 

next come, m the southern triad, to Gujarati. Here the genitive teimmat o , 
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and the verb substantive belongs to the acA/z-group. The coiTespondiii? languages of the 
north are Kashmiri and Northern Lahnda. In the latter the genitive termination is m, 
but the verb substantive differs from that of Gujarati, although the closely conneoted 
Kashmiri forms it from the same root, aohli-. Moreover, Gujarati also agrees with 
all tbe Lahnda dialects in one very remarkable point, the formation of the future 
bv' means of a sibilant,^ a peculiarity not found elsewhere in the Indo- Aryan languages. 
We thus find that right along the Lower Himalaya, from the Indus to Nepal, there are 
three groups of dialects, each agreeing respectively, in striking points, and in the same 
order, with Gujarati, Western Eajasthani, and Eastern llajasfchani re'spectively. 


^ Lahnda luttst, Gujarati JsutSe, he will strike. 
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Gipsy dialects. 
jDialects Proper 
Argots 


Total 


True Gipsy dialects 
Pendhari . 

Bhamti 

Beldari 
Odld i 

Ladl 

Macharia . 


Total 


There remain a few Indian languages which do not fall under any of the heads pre- 
viously described. These are the Gripsy dialectSj Buriisliaskij and A.ndanianese. 

The word ‘ Gipsy ’ used in this connexion is employed in its purely conventional 

sense of ‘'Vagrant,’ and should not be taken as in any way 
Gipsy Dialects. suggesting connexion with the Romani Ohals of Europe 

and Western Asia. Many forms of speech employed by vagrant tribes have already 
been dealt with in the preceding pag'es, as it was possible to identify tbem as definite 
dialects of recognized languages. Such are the Eorava and Kaikacli dialects of Tamils 
the Eui'uinba dialect of Ranarese, and the Vadari dialect of lelugii. These aie all 
Eravidian through and through. On the other hand, as entirely Indo-Aryan, we have 
had such dialects as the Labhani, Eakeii, and Bahrupia, forms of Rajasthani, the 
Tarimuki or Ghisadi form of GujarMi, and a number of Bhil dialects such as Baori,. 
Charani, Habura, Parklhi, and Siyalgiri. About these there has been no difiB-Culty 
as iwirds classification. It is sufficient to note here that these dialects are either 
Bra vidian, or belong to the mutually closely connected Indo-Aryan languages, Rajas- 
thani, Gujarati, or Bliili, 

The remainder fall into two groups, mz,, dialects proper, and argots. The figures 

for these, as given on the margin, must he taken with 

Survey, considerable reserve, for we know that there are several 
9 748 

91,923 Gipsy tribes ^ which have escaped the nets both of the 
. 10^671 Survey and of the Census, and also that, for those that have 
been recorded, consideralile numbers have avoided enumera- 
tion. Most of the tribes are more or less disreputable, and the speakers of the dialects 
are not, as a rule, anxious to proclaim their associations. 

Subject to the above remarks, we may enumerate the true Gipsy dialects as on 

tlie margin. It has been pointed out above that the Gipsy 
25 ^ 0 ' languages which we have been able to classify are either 
14 dialects of well-known Bravidian languages or are forms of 
2 814 I^ajasthanl or the closely connected Gujarati or Bhili, The 
*500 unclassified Gipsy languages, on the other hand, are all 

30 mixtures of various forms of speech, hut they possess one 
“TT characteristic in common— -that they nearly all seem to have 
a Bravidian basis, and that the speakers seem to have first 
come under the infl.uenee of Indo-Aryan tongues in or near Rajputana and the Bhil 
country. There each mixed language took its original shape or shapes, and as the tribes 
wandered thence over India it became extensively corrupted by the speech of the 
various localities in which the speakers respectively found themselves.^ If this account 
is acce^ked, we can further look upon the classified Gipsy languages from the same 
point of view. Those which are now Bravidian dialects, are those which have preserved 
their original form with little or no contamination, while those that are Indo-Aryan 
are dialects of tribes which had their head- quarters for so long a period in the Rajputana 

1 The most impoilant of these is that of the Chub fas, a sbetch of whose argot has been given by Dr, GraBame Bailey; 
in his “ Notes on Punjabi Dialects.” 

^The one important exception is Pendhari which, as we shall see, has a bistoiy of its own. 
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Macharia, 


Pendhari. 


BLamt!. 


coiuitry that they had altogether given up the Dravidiaii language of their original home, 
■and had fully adopted that of their hosts. 

The one important exception to the above given general statement as to the 

probable origin of Gij)sy dialects is furnished by Penclhaii. 
This is the language of a tribe of no common race, and of 
110 common religion, represented by the ‘ Pindarees ’ of Indian history. These were 
plundering bands of freebooters, who welcomed to their ranks outlaws and broken men 
of ail parts of India — Afghans, Maratlias, Jatts, and so forth, and who were finally 
broken up by the Marquis of Hastings in 1817. 

At the present day they are represented l)y groups of people scattered over Central 
India, the Bombay Presidency, and elsewhere. They have generally adopted the 
languages of their respective surroundings, hut in parts of Bombay they still have a 
home-language which is called by the name of the tribe. As may be expected from the 
people’s origin, this is a jargon — a mixture of rough Dakhini Hindostanx, Marathi, 
and Rajasthani. Purther description is unnecessary. 

The Bhamtas are a criminal tribe, found in the Central Provinces and Southern 

India. They ai’e not proper vagrants, but live in villages 
which they use as head- quarters for their thieving exjxedi- 
tions. Most of them speak the Vadaii form of Telugii,^ but those of Bijapiir speak 
Kanarese, and a few of them have beexi reported from the Centiul Provinces as having 
a home-language called Bhamti. It is a broken jargon, a mixture of Bakhioi 
Hindostani and the Jaipur! form of Rajasthani, 

The Beldfirs are a tribe of earth-workers, scattered over tlie greater part of India. 

Most of them have adopted the language of their respective 
surroundings, hut a language called Beldari has been reported 
from Jaisalmir in Rajputana, the Central Pi’ovinces, and the Bombay Presidency. It 
is a mixture of several languages, the principal being Eastern Rajasthani and Marathi, 
but the relative proportions of each constituent naturally vaiy according to locality. 

Closely connected with Beldari is Odki, the language of the Ods, or Waddars, a 

wandering tribe of earth-woi’kers. They are found all over 
India, but principally in Madi'as and the Panjab. The Ods 
of Madras speak Telugu, which seems to have been the original language of tlie tribe. 
In the Panjab, Sind and Gujarat, they have a home-language of their own. It is a 
mixture of Marathi and Giijarati-Rajasthani, the i-elative pro^xoitions varying accord- 
ing to locality. We may compare it with the YaduTi already mentioned in connexion 
with Bhamti. 

The Lads are a Gipsy tribe who sell betel-leaf, areca-nuts, tobacco, bhang, etc. They 

are found ail over Western India, especially in the Bomhav 
Presidency. Most of them have no dialect of their own, 
but some of those found in Bera.r speak what is locally known as Ladi. This is mainly 
a corrupt form of Eastern Rajasthani. 

Macharia is the language of a tribe of fowlers from Sind, who have migrated to 

the Kapurthala State in the Panjab. It is. not properly a 
Gipsy language, though usually described as such* It is 
merely a rnixtaxrG of Sindhi and Pahjahi. . 


Beldari 
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Chahra, 


With Machariaj we conclude the consideration of those Gipsy languages which can 

be called dialects. We now proceed to discuss the argots. 
Those reported for the Survey are noted on the margin. 
These are used by criminals and other disreputable people for 
purposes of secrecy, and are paralleled by the ‘ thieves’ Latin/ 
and other cant forms of speech found in Europe. It is 
interesting to observe that, so far as they can he analysed, 
they have adopted much the same means of disguising speech 
as those adopted in the west. Such are the use of special 
words, often borrowed from foreign languages, just as a 
London thief calls Ms woman a ' Bonah/ borrowed from 
the foreign ‘ Donna.’ Or they transpose letters. A London 


Gipsy Ai-gots. 
Sfsl 

Kolhati . 

Garodr 

MyanwSle . 

Kanjan 

Natl 

pom 

Malar 

Qasal 

Sikalgari . 
Gulgnlia , 


Total 


burvey. 

51,650 

2,367 

? 

P 

7,085 

11,634 

13,600 

2,309 

2,700 

26 

853 

91,923 


thief calls a policeman a ®slop’ Gcelop,’ transposed 

from 'police’) and so an Indian thief calls his enemy the police JamadM, a 'Majadar/ 
i.e., ‘ the sweet one.’ Or single letters may l)e changed in a wmrd. In German cant, ' bitze,’ 
heat, becomes ' witze,’ and so when a SSsi wishes to say he is hungry, he uses the wmrd 
‘ jhMM' instead of ‘hImJehdJ The speakers of these cant argots are, of course, 
bilingual. They speak the language of their neighbours, and reserve the argot only for 
special occasions. But some of them, such, for instance, as the Sisis, are trilingual. In 
communicating with their neighbours they employ the ordinary language of the country, 
for criminal purposes they employ an argot, while for general purposes they have what 
may be called a semi-argot, possessing some of the cbaracteristios of the true argot, but 
Avitb a simpler vocabulary, which they commonly use among themselves. The true 
argot is often not generally knowm to all the members of the tribe, but only to those who 
are gTowm up and expert. As already mentioned, our knowledge of these argots is neces- 
sarily incomplete. It is to be expected that the gentlemen who make use of them wmuld 
not be willing to admit their existence to a Government official, , even when he is asking 
for the Linguistic >Survey. When questioned they usually deny its existence altogether, 
so that what materials we do possess have been obtained only with considerable 
difficulty. A noteworthy example is that of the Glnlhras, -whose argot does not appear at 
all in the pages of the Survey. I therefore hegin our consideration of the subject with 
a brief reference to tliis tribe based on the information given by Br. GTaliame Bailey.^ 

The Ghuhras are a tribe found in tbe Panjab. In 1921 their number was not 
recorded. Their occupation is scavenging, which they vary 
by burgling, cattle poisoning, and other criminal practices. 
They eat carrion. Their argot is Pahjabi, but they conceal their meaning by using a 
pretty copious secret vocabulary which makes it quite unintelligible to the ordinarv 
hearer. Many of these words are also found in other argots, such as Sisi or Qasai. In 
order to give an idea of the kind of speech they use, I give the following extract from 
Br. Bailey’s Notes : — 

In order to get right to the heart of things let tis accompany an expedition Avhich has as its object the 
plundering of some rich man’s house. Some chhurm (thief) who always keeps his eyes open 
has discovered a huddh (house), belonging to some RarM (Hindu) or OMr bala, (Musalmaii). 
He seeks out another Kala (thief) from among his own people, tlie Runge (Ghuhras), or he may’ 

^ Notts on Punjabi Dialects, pp. ISff. 
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And an obliging (SSsi) ready to help Mm, Having painted in glowing oolonrs the 

ricbness of the house in Ihmite frunees) and hnnBls n ^ o o .iis tne 

. t) he says ohalo gnl lalve (let ns break into the house). We shall follow the,se men, 
as on a dark moonles.s mght they set out. Having reached the honse they ptnduoe their tomn 
(ion malrument for honse-breahng, an oriental jemmy) and set to work. They take the pre- 

nnlrom rf ^ rrit '"**■ to assail any 

2r , - a . a-t the thief, leaving outside his to-fe- (stick) 

entm-rtheh b telling his litam (confidant) to keep a sharp look out, 

a small clod of earth drops near the house-breaker ; this is the „»lu (piece of earth thrown a, a 
^ ..imng ofimpeujling d^^^^^ He looks round in alarm and hears the whispeied word,, 
kwa chamda i (a Jat is looking). This interrupiion in his i/oimi (thieving) L feels to be 
mos. ruopportuiie. He feels still more ill at ease when he hears another ho.arse whisper “ ftfp, 

'''"O'" “h,ma,- I-ar (throw a clod of 
eai ), O 1 ai an (beat Mm or kill him) and emerges from the house. The neofil (theft) has 
not prospered The two thieves flee by different ways to their homes, and next day discuss with 
great aatonishment. bordering on incredulity, a report which has got abroad that a kajj'it has 

een attacked by two Ghnhra oWiwM (thieves) who were engaged in Zslii (robbery), and has 

almost gaya (died). 

The Sasis are a well-known criminal tribe, who, like the Ohuhras, are mostly found in 
sgsi. the Panjab. The Survey was more fortunate in regard to 

, ’ ■ , ™ addition to the information obtained by it 

there are also the various papers on the tribe by Ur. Grahame Bailey, who has made it a 
specia s n y. e Sasis are trilingual. They speak the general language of their 
surroundings, and have also two dialects, one, the ordinary Sgsi which they use amomrst 
themselves, and the other the criminal dialect. In the Panjah, the ordinary dialect k a 
oon-upt mixture rf Hindostani and PaHjabi, together with a few forms borrowed . 

i?®, ” “■ -Elsewhere it more nearly approaohos corrupt 

Hindostam. The criminal argot differs from the ordinary dialect only .in the use of 

secret words. These are veiy numerous, and make the language quite uninte^^^^^ 
an outsider. Some of these words seem to be borrowed from other languages, Dravidian 
and lndo-Aryau. Many of them are found also in other argots. In other cases letters 
are prefixed or suffixed to common woivls, so as to disguise them, as, for instance, when 
they say i/iWii for the PaSjaM rf/M 4 , an eye, or in dUr for do, two. Or initial letters 
may be changed as in mnMm for Ulna or iehhna, to see. These clianges will be 
..amiliar to English readers fi-oni memories of their childish games, and it can readily be 

un oonfiLsion they make in a language, even when the grammar, a.sin the 

case 01 basij is but slightly cliaug’ed. 

Tlie Kolhatis are a trilie of rope-dancers aud tumblers in the Bombay Presidency, 
Koihatr. Be.Ym% and the Hyderabad State. Many of: the women are 

. . prostitutes, the tribe claims to be related to the Sisls, and 

t iis is borne out by their argot, which closely resembles that of that tribe. 

The Garodis are a wandering tribe of jugglers in the Belgaum District of Bombay. 

Garodi. Miisalmans, but their religion sits very 

lightly on them. Their argot is a mixture of Dra vidian and 
^®Pi’®sented by forms sometimes Hindostani, sometimes 
ajast ani, and sometimes Marathi. In addition, as in Sasi, they have many disguised 
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words, the Bieaning of which is uniiitelligible to an outsider. The numhei of sp . 

this argot is unknown. i 

TheHyanwales are a tribe also found in Belgmun Little - C 

but they seem ostensibly to be vagrant blacksnnt ^ ^ y 

Myanwaie. j^ave an ar^'ot based Oil Hindostanl and ou llajasthani-Gu^a- 

rati, with am.mberof secret and disguised words. Here a.d there we ako come across 

Bravidian words. The number of speakers is unknown. 

The KaKjars are a vagrant tribe. Some of them have taken to a settied Me but 

most of them live in tbe forests, where they live on what 

Kafljari. they can catch or gather, and manufacture forest products 

which they sell to their more cfvilked neighbour. Their 

various 4 mongst other things they make mats, baskets, fans, 1 1 ‘ 

like They havi almost the monopoly of the collection of the fragrant grass, 

and^ as stone-cutters, they make the grinding stones found in every Indian house. 

Their principal home is in the United Provinces. They speak the language of then 

neighbours, but have also their argot, called Kahjan. It h a mixed form 

based on Eastern Bajasthanl, but partly on some Dravidian language. It has also, as 
elsewhere, a number of secret or disguised words. ^ 

The Nats are a tribe of acrobats, dancers, pi-ostitutes, J^ulrth 

considerable numbers all over northern India and the noith 

Nati. of the Deccan. In Bihar and the United Provinces they are 

recognized as possessing, like other similar vagrant tribes, a secret argot, and^probably 
this is also the case elsewhere. It is a mixture of Hindostani and ESjastham, and, as 
usual has a large number of secret and disguised words. The basis is probably Ra]as- 
thani! as forms peculiar to that language appear in parts of India where that language is 

unknown to the general population. . , . . . mi 

The Dorns are a tribe of great antiquity, and probably of Dravidian origin. They 
■ ' are numerous all over India north of the Deccan, and in 

pom. greatest number in Bengal, Bihar, and the United Provinces. 

They are of special interest because the word ‘Eom,’ the name used for a European 
Gipsy is almost certainly the same word carried to the west. They have varied occupa- 
tions. ' They supply tire at cremations and act as executioners. Others are scavengers, 
and others have taken to basket and cane working. In the Himalayan districts they have 
o-ained a fairly respectable position as husbandmen and artizans, while the n andei ing 
Magahiya Dorns of Bihar are professional thieves. On the otlier hand, in north-western 
India, Dorns occupy a good position as professional minstrels, and it was i)ro.Eessional 
minstrels of this part of India who are said by Persian historians to have migrated into 
Persia, and thence, as Gipsies, into Syria and Europe. It is the disreputable Magahiya 
Doms of Bihar who have been identified as possessing a secret argot. As stated above, 
they are notorious thieves and bad characters, who will not cultivate or do honest labour 
; if they can help it. Tbe women are no better than the men. As a cover they do 
occasional basketwork, but their true occupation is that of a spy and disposer of stolen goods. 
Some of their mettiods of concealing stolen goods have the merit of ingenuity, but hardly 
of decency.^ The argot of these people is based on the local dial ect of Bihari (usua lly 

^ ria a magistmt^o Las had mkny d these people Isefore Mm, I can speak with personal knowledge. 



Tlie Qasais are professional butchers, and are found all over India, except in the 

Madras Presidency and the extreme south. They are most 
numerous in the United Provinces and in the Panjah. 
They have a trade language of their own, which is an argot of the usual kind. It is 
based on Hindostan!, with a mixture of local words. The disguising consists principally 
In the use of strange or secret words. The disguising of common words hy additions 
before or at the end is much more rare than in the argots we have hitherto considered. 
It is W'Orth mentioning that among the strange expressions used by them are the Arabic 
words for the numerals. • 

Sikalgari is the argot used by the Saiqalgars or armourers. As becomes their pro- 
fession most of them are found in Eajputana, but the only 
sikaigan. locality from which a Sikalgari argot has been reported is 

the Bombay District of Belganm. There the secret argot is based on Gujarati or Bhili, 
The ordinary means are employed. There are a certain number of secret words, and 
ordinary words are disguised by prefixes or suffixes, or other methods of deformation. 

The Gulgnlias are a vagrant non- Aryan tribe found in the Hazaribagh District of 

Cliota Nagxmr. They are few in number, and live by hunt- 
Guiguiia. teaching monkeys' to dance, selling drugs, begging, and 

petty thieving. They have an argot of the usual description containing secret and dis- 
guised words. lu intercourse with outsiders they employ the ordinary language of the 
locality. 

Leaving the Gipsy languages, we come to Burushaski or Ehajuna, which is sj^oken 

hy the brave tribes wffio inhabit Hunza Nagar and the 
Burushaski. neighbouring country on our extreme North-Western 

Prontier. The number of speakers is unknown. Hitherto it has remained a riddle 
among languages. No philologist has as yet satisfactorily succeeded in placing it under 
any recognized family of speeches. One gentleman ^ has, it is true, claimed to be able 
to class it as a ‘ Siherio-Nubian ’ tongue, but he offered no proof of his statement, 
although the name has the doubtful advantage of being unintelligible to everyone except 
its inventor. I myself have compared it with nearly every other known Asiatic 
language, and have failed to find any certain congener, though here and there a 


Hyda Clarke, in Indlm A%t)qumy, I, :§58 {1872). 


BURUSHASKI. 


Bhojpuri) with a mixture of Rajasthani and Hiiidostaiii. The ;presence of Hindostani 
is easy to explain, but not that of Eajasthani, unless the tribe once lived in B.ajputana. 
In addition to this, there is the usual copious supply of secret and of disguised words. 
The latter, in their principles of formation, differ in no way from those of other argots, 
while many of the secret words are common to all vagrant tribes. 

The Malars are a vagrant tri])e of moulders in brass found in Oiiota Nagpur. 

Unlike Dorns they are not, as a tribe, professional criminals. 
The ordinary language of that country is the Nagpnria 
dialect of Bihari, and the Malars have an argot which is simply a slang based upon it. 
These people do not seem to employ any strange or secret words, but content themselves 
with disguising Nagpnria words by the ordinary methods of prefixing and suffixing letters 
which we have observed elsewhere. 



UNCLASSEi) LANarAGES. 


.‘eseniLlance in vocabulary ii as started me on more than one wild-goose cia^-. 
nearest tbing to eei'tainty to wbicli I have ever attained has been an ini])iossioii that- 
there may possibly be a distant connexion with the Miincla languages but 
I have never succeeded in persuading myself that tliis is actually the case. Hall 
a century after the publication of the Siberio-Nubian theory, an American scholai, Mi. 
P. L. Barl)Oiir,^ has offered a theory which loads in the same direction. He himsell does 
not init it foiward as proved, hiit rather as indicating lines lor future investigation, and 
it is very probable that further inquiries in this direction may ultimately solve the 
])rohlem. He looks upon Biirushaski as a remnant of a language spoken in nortliein India 
before the Aryan invasion. We have seen that the Miinda languages are noiv cxnifined 
to the hills south of the Gangetie plain, liiit tliat traces of languages o! tbe sa-me 
family are found in the Lower Himalay'^a so far west as Tvanawar in tlie Paiijab. hii. 
Barbour’s.theory assumes an ancient form of this Mnnda speed i (possibly (?ontamiiuited b\ 
Hravidian) more widely spread over nortbern India, and in existence at tbe time oi the 
Aryaii invasion. Some three thousand years ago, one set of its speakers were diiven 
north by the Aryans into the fastnesses of the Hindukush and have had an isolated 
existence there ever since, during which time their language has develojied on its owm 
lines." Others, before the advancing tide of Aryan immigration, took refuge in the hills 
north and south of the Ganges, and became the Mundas a-nd their cognate hrethreii of 
the lower Himalaya. I have here given my account of Mr. Barbour’s theory, not in his 
oivn words, hut as it has been filtered through my brain; and hence, possibly, I may have 
misrepresented it, or may have laid stress on points which to him may have been less 
important. Moreover, what I have given is merely a condensed summary of what he 
has expressed with much detail and with a consideration of Hravidian elements of 


^ III the Journal of the Amenoan Oriental Society, Vol. XLI (1921), pp. 6C)fF. 

* Ante, pp. 36 and 55, . 

® The fact that Barushaski words are found in the Dardio languages, shows that it must have once heeu spoken over a 
much wider area'than that suggested by its piiSsdnt habitat. If, as I believe, tbe Dardic languages represent the speech of an 
independent Aryan invasion from the north, over the HindB.kush, we can assume that the speakers of the ancient proto- 
Mupda language were first driven north into what is now the Dard country by the Aryans from the west, and that subse- 
quently Aryan invadeis from the north entemd that country, and either settled among them, or drove them into the still 
inaccessible fastnesses where they are now found. 
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CHAPTER XVIL — CONCLUDING REMARKS* 


With these languages of the Andamans we complete our survey of the tongues spoken 
The Modern Indian Verna- in India-— a land of Contrasts, nowhere more evident than 

wlien we approach the consideration of its vernaculars. There 
are languages whose phonetic rules prohibit the existence of more than a few hundred 
■words, and that cannot express -what are to us the commonest and most simple of ideas ; 
and there are others with opulent vocahnlaries, rivalling English in their copiousness 
and in their accuracy of idea-connotation. There are languages every word of wdiicli 
must he a monosyllable, and there are others -with words in which syllable is piled on 
.syllable, till the whole is almost a sentence in itself. There are languages which know 
neither noun nor verb, and w'-hose only gTamniatical feature is syntax; and there are 
-others with grammatical systems as completely worked out as those of G-reek or Latin. 
There are languages with a long historical past reaching over thirty centuries ; and there 
are others with no tradition wdiatever of the past. There are the rude languages of the 
naked savages of Eastern Assam, which have never yet been reduced to writing; and 
there are languages with great literatures adorned by illustrious poets and containing 
some of the most elevated deistio sentiments that have found utterance in the East. There 
■are languages, capable in themselves of expressing every idea, which are nevertheless 
burdened with an artificial vocabulary bonwed from a form of speech that has been 
-dead for two thousand years ; and there are others, eqnaily capable, that disdain such 
fantastic crutclies, and every sentence of wLich hreaj}hes the reek of the smoke from the 
homesteads of the sturdy peasantry that utters it. There are parts of India that recall 
the confusion in the Land of Shinar where the tow^er of old w'-as built, in which almost 
■each petty group of tribal villages has its own separate Imigiiage ; and there are great 
plains, thousands and tens of thousands of miles in area, oveiv which one language is 
spoken from end to end.^^^ 

And over all there broods the glamour of eastern mystery. Thiuugh all^ 
the inarticulate murmur of past ages, - of ages w hen the Aryans w^andered w^ith tlieir 
flocks across the rivers of Alesopotamia ; when the Indo-Chinese had not yet issued from 
their home on the Yang-tse-kiang ; when some prehistoric Indian Teucer dared to lead 
his companions across the Bengal Bay to Indonesia ; and perhaps when there existed the 
Lemurian continent where now" sweep the restless waves of the Indian Ocean. 

• Light comes from the East, hut many years must yet he passed in unremitting 
quest of knowdedge before w^e can inevitably disting iiisli it from tlie false dawn that ish'iit 
a promise and no reality. Hitherto scholars have Imsied themselves with the tongues 
and thoughts of ancient India, and have too often })resented them as illustrating the India 
•of modern times. But the true modern India will never he known to ns till the 
light in the West has been reflected hack on the hopes, the fears, the beliefs, of the three 
hundred and twenty millions w^ho inhabit it at tbe present day. Eor this, an accurate 
knowdedn'e of the vernaculars is necessary, a knowledge not only of the colloquial 
languau'Hs, hut also, wdien they exist, of the literatures too commonly decried as worth- 
less, hut which ojie who has studied them and lovtjd them can ccnfldenlly affirm to be no 

mean possession of no mean land. 
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C01TCLUDIN& BEMA-RKS. 


Defects of the Sm’vey. 
Incompleteness, 


* + 1 of this Survey than he who has been 
No one is more ^ To begin with, althorxgh called 

the Linguistic Survey of India, large tracts of India are 
altogether unrepresented in its pages, and the langiiag'es o 

the States of Hyderabad and Mysore and of f ^'t^ltancrfe 

have received only tlie most cursory nouce. This > - -i-iiA 

.drich I was Bot respoBsihK and I can do no more 

So far as Burma is concerned, 1 rejoice that an mdepwil-i ^ ^ - qMvlor 

Province is now belli- nndertaken under the capable snpenntendence of T- ‘ ^ 

; s™ i. .•» s"-'-.'-. 'k' 

luuman'cs spoken in the Province of Assam received full attention, hut any ac, . 
ton necessarily incomplete, so long as tho cognate forms of speoeli omployod ,u 11, c 

!diacent Burma remained iinexamined. Independently “Y'bv!mov^ 

wlLtUeLingihstic Survey ofBurma willcontriiuto^^^^ 

it will also enable those interested m languages „t,iua •' • ,i-issihle to 

lammau’es of India as a whole. When tot Survey is completed it ndl he . vsd c , 
oonbare tho Bftrfc of western Assam with the Lolo ot eastern Burma and tin, khas. cl 
Zlon<; with the Talaina of Amherst beyond the Gulf of Martaban. May I express the 

hope toit at some future time a similar Survey will be iKdd of (he la Madras, 

and of the States of the Deccan which have not been dealt with m these , a„i... 

The reader who may have to consult to volumes of this Survey will “ 

retrret, as I do, the absence from its pages of any idtitncc 
PhonetieDeddarat^. to" the important subject of phonetics. When the Survey 

was be-mn that science was in its childhood. It was hardly known in India, and, even 
in Europe, it had not yet succeeded in prodneing an alphabetic system capable ot 
representing all possible sounds which had been universally adopted by general consen .. 
ITto pr^ent day, the state of affairs is very different, and the alphabet ol the Inter-, 
national Phonetic Association is now familiar to every serious student ot language. An 
ideal inquiry into the various modem languages spoken in India won d require that 
every vernacular word quoted should be written in that script, and with its help we 
should then he able to tell exactly how each word m each dialect is pronounced. But 
its correct employment is witMn to power only of trained phoneticians, and, even il at 

the time the specimens of this Survey were being prepared it had been m use in India,,, 

its employment would have been dangerous. Except for one or two lan^guages such, foi 
. instanoe,* Bengali/ no Indian form of speech of the present day has been the object 
of the: necessary .detailed and minute study, and it is often impossible to say what arc 
the exact sounds which are to he represented in written form. In this burvoy, most 
of the materials have either been received from government officials, w'ho, however 

familiar with the practical use of the dialects on which toy reported they may- have 

been —did not pretend to he skilled phonetioians, or else have been collected from books, 
, bv many authors which .gave no real: particulars: regarding the sounds recorded m them, 
in such cases all tot we can .hope for, is an approximate representation, which may 
or may not be accurate, of the various sounds, .and here the use , of phonetic script 

' It, 3^1. Iff. ■ . ' : ‘ ‘ , 



G-RAMOPHONE RECORJiS. 




would give the reader a false sense of security that might easily lead him astray. As it 
is obvious that one system must be used throughout, the specimens in this Survey have 
all been recorded in an al2)habet based on the well-known official syst;em employed 
ill India for the transliteration of Indian words. This is the system with which all 
government officials are familiar, and which tliey can be trusted to employ correctly. 
The record sounds so made is, as I have said, confessedly a mere approximations but, 
as it is consistent with itself, it may be used with some confidence as a foundation for 
further inquiries into phonetic niceties. 


After all that can be said in its favour, the Survey is but a representation of the 

written word, nor could this be much improved for the lay 

Gramophone ■Records. i i j. j. i j. • t, 

reader by the most accurate and most scientific of phonetic 
transcriptions. Unless the subject is in metre, no system of spelling can convey to the 
reader those nuances of expression which give its life to each word and adjust it touts 
proper relationship to its fellows in a sentence. Tiie same man may pronounce the same 
word in a slightly different manner each of ten times in half as many minutes, and each 
time the slight difference will give it a different shade of meaning. Nevertheless, in 
spelling, each of these different enunciations is rejwesented by the same letters. Moreover, 
the written word gives no record of the emphasis laid on particular syllables or on the 
general cadence, or swing, of each sentence, although the custom in regard to these 
differs in every language. I have jiointed out above ^ how the order of a speaker’s 
thoughts differs from nation to nation, and how this iiifliiences language in the order of 
the words employed by him in a sentence. But that is not the only effect of the order 
of the speaker’s thought. It also exercises an important influence on the cadence of each 
phrase, so tliat the natural cadence of, say, an English phrase difl’ers wid<.dy from that 
of any Indian language. Now, for mutual iutelligibility, the correct representation of a 
phrase with its proper cadence is all-important. A familiar example of this is the case 
of an Englishman speaking Bengali. On his arrival in India he may possibly speak 
the language with perfect verbal correctness and with fair pronunciation ; yet, if he 
addresses the simplest sentence to a tdllager, he will find it a common experience to 
receive as a reply, ‘ Slihib, I do not understand English.’ The man has no idea of being 
impertinent, nor is he wanting in intelligence. If he had grasped the fact that he was 
being addressed in Bengali, he would have known the mean ing of every word uttered to 
him. But he is more or less flustered by tlie white face of the strajiger, and all that Ills 
slow mind apprehends is that he has been spoken to in an ujifcimiiiar cadence, — and iiot 
ill that of bis own language. Without attempting to identify the separate words of his 
questioner he couples this strange sentence-melody with the white face, and jumps to 
the conclnsion that he is being addressed in English. 

This particular defect of the written word as a representation of speech is remedied 
by the use of a gramophone or phonograph. With one of these, even if its pronunciation 
of a particular word or of a particular letter is not clear, the emphasis and melody of each 
sentence is always reproduced with perfect competence. For this reason, — as a supplement 
to the Survey, — arrangements have been made with several of the Provincial Governments 
and with certain of the States of India for the preparation of gramophone records of 
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CONCLUBING REMAEKS. 


passages in the principal languages spoken ■within their respective inrisdictions. At 
the time of writing (Ainil, 1924) these records have been received from the 
following G-overiiments Bihar and Orissa, Bombay, Burma, the Central Prov- 
inces, Delhi, Madras, and the United Provinces of Agra and Oudh, and others 
are under preparation or have been promised. Altogether 218 records, illustrat- 
ing 97 languages and dialects have been prepared,^ and have been placed within the 
reach of students by the presentation of complete sets to the India Office Library, the 
British Museum, the Royal Asiatic Society, the School of Oriental Studies, the Bodleian 
Library at Oxford, the University Libraries of Cambridge, Dublin, and Edinburgh, and 
(in Paris) the Institut de France. 

These records have more than once been publicly exhibited in London, and have 
excited considerable attention in circles devoted to the serious study of Indian langua- 
ges. But their usefulness has not stopped there. Properly prepared gramophone 
records render invaluable aid in teaching any language. A gramophone will repeat 
with perfect accuracy any passage, long or short, over and. over again, without raising 
any objection, while a human teacher is human and possesses a throat that soon, lihe 
his patience, becomes exhausted. So useful have these records that have been prepared 
for the Linguistic Survey proved themselves, that certain of them now^ form parts of 
the language courses laid dow-n in this country for the instruction of Selected Candidates, 
for the Indian Civil Service. 


With one group of exceptions, all Indian words have, from beginning to end of 
Spelling of propermmes; fbis Survey, been spelt on the system above described. 

Of persons. All the exceptions are proper names. When the name- of 

a person is mentioned, and is tnowm only as Avritten in an Indian character, I have- 
transliterated it like any other vernacular Avord. But, ■ if he is alive at the present 
day and writes his name himself in English style, I follow’- the spelling used by him,, 
on the principle that every person has the right to decide how his oAvn name should 
he spelt. Thus, if a gentleman calls himself ' Bonnerjee I AATite his name so,, 
although he himself might, when using Indian characters, wnnte it ' * Vandyopadhyaya / 
or, if he signs himself ' Jeejeehlioy,’ I do not call him ‘ Jijihhai.’ 

The question of proper names of places is more difficult. There occur in the 

Survey hundreds of names of tovras or villages, the correct 
Of places. spelling of which either is uncertain, or has been conven- 

tionalized. Regarding the latter, there need be no hesitation. Even in the most 
meticulously scientific work, no one Avould dream of AATiting •' Kalikata ’ for ' Calcutta ’ 
or ^ Kanhpur ’ for ‘ CaAAmpur .’ But the question of how^ to deal wdtli the names of 
those le«5S knoAvn qfiaces, the spelling of Avhich is uncertain, is not so easy to ansATer. 
The difficulty lies chiefly in regard to diacritical marks. In most parts of India it is 
not customary to aim at the accuracy achieved by their use. People, for instance, 
Avrite * Garhwai,’ not ‘ Garlwal,’ and ' Shahabad,’ not 'Sbahabad,’ In other parts, 
such as Bombay, diacritical marks are more frequently employed in official publica- 
tions, while, again, elseA-vhere, as in the Province of Madras, other and independent 
principles prevail. The correct spelling of most Indian place-names is, it is true, 
given in the Imperial Gazetteer, but this was not published till 1908, wdien a large 


^A. complete list of these records will he found in Appendix II. 




accub,acy of results. j 97- 

part of tills Survey had already been published. It was manifestly unadvisable to 
write some place-names with full diacritical marks, and others without them, and 
therefore, in dealing with place-names, I have, save in exceptional cases, followed the 
present custom of the greater part of Northern India, and have altogether avoided 
using them. 

It is unnecessary to state that the whole value of the Survey depends upon its 

Accuracy of Eesuit.. acouraoy. Do the Specimens, as recorded, truly represent 

the forms of speech of which they purport to he examples ? 
To this I can answer that, taken as a whole, I believe they do. More than ordinary 
precautions wore taken to attain this object. No pains have been spared in endeavours- 
to clear up doubtful points. My correspondence in this respect has been Very large, 
and has sometimes had unexpected results. That there are errors here and there, and 
that some specimens are less valuable than others, is freely admitted ; a uniformity of 
excellence would be an ideal impossible of attainment ; but, if we consider the sources 
from which the translations came, it will be evident that in each ease the chances of 
fair correctness having been achieved were considerable. The great majority of 
specimens were prepared either by Indians whose native language it was that was 
being illustrated, or else by missionaries who lived in daily and hourly contact with 
the illiterate people that spoke it. Others, again, were prepared by members of my 
own service, including many personal friends in the ripeness of whose knowledge I 
had the fullest confidence, and who had made special studies of the speeches of wild 
tribes to whom reading and writing were unknown. There were, of course, exceptions. 
Especially, in the case of some Indian contributors there was exhibited the consistent 
Indian preference for uniformity and for what was deemed correctness of speech. 
Some felt pain in putting into a written character, upon which they looked with 
reverence, the xincoutli language of an unlettered peasant, and took pains to prune its 
luxuriance, to eradicate weeds of vulgarity, and to present to my view a garden too 
elegant in its symmetry. A few even refused to write down at ali the barbarous 
words they beard, and offered to me as a specimen of the speech of an ignorant rustic 
a version of the Parable of the Prodigal Son in faultless Persianized Urdu or Sanskrit- 
ized Bengali. A few of such even passed through the sifting to which all specimens 
were subjected by the local authorities before they reached me, but were readily 
recognized, and correspondence soon put matters right. My principal source of safety 
was, however, the great number of specimens received. As previously stated, there were 
several thousands of these, and for most languages there was a large choice available. 
No one could read and study all these, — and every single one of them received my 
careful personal scrutiny, — without gaining considerable exj)erience in weighing values, 
and flair for what was genuine and what was not. This, I confess, was a subjective 
test ; but I used it, I hope, with discretion in selecting Miat specimens should be ahd 
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OONOLUDiNa EEMAEKS. 


forms of speech knowii to me only from books or not known to me at all. I therefore 
feel some confidence in offering the pages of this Survey as forming, on the whole, a 
truthful picture of the languages spoken over a large part of India. That I shall 
welcome criticisms and corrections goes without saying. To quote the words of 
Sir Thomas Browme,^ — 

Weigh not thy selHn tiiO scales of thy own opinion, but let the Judgment of the Judicious he tiie 
Standard of thy Merit. . . . ’T were but a civil piece of complacency to suffer them to sleep 
who would not wake, to let them I'esb in their securities, nor by dissent or opposition to stagger 
their contentments. 



^Christian Morals^ 11,8 


The Sum of the matter. 


Such as they are, I lay these volumes as an offering before the India that was 

long my home, and that has itself had a home in my heart 
for more than half a century. It was to me a memorable 
day when in 1868 my honoured teacher, Professor Eobert Atkinson, introduced me 
to the Sanskrit alphabet in what soon became to me his familiar rooms in Trinity 
College, Dublin, Dive years later, as, full of hope, I was bidding him farewell before 
:starting for India, he laid this task upon me, and with the enthusiasm of youth I 
gladly undertook it. Throughont my active life among the people whom soon I 
learned to love, his parting injunction was ever present to my mind, and urged me on 
to devote such time as I could spare from official duties to preparation for its accomp- 
lishment. Twenty years later came tiie opportunity, and the privilege of conducting 
this Survey became mine. Por me personally these years of preparation were by no 
means without profit. I have been granted a vision of a magnificent literature enshrin- 
ing the thoughts of great men, from generation to generation, through three thousand 
years. I have been able to stroll through enchanted gardens of poesy, beginning with tlie 
happy, care-free, hymns of the Tedas, continuing through great epics, through the magic 
of the Indian drama and the consummate word-witchery of Kalidasa, through the lyric 
poetry of the Indian reformation, through the heart-melody of Tulasi Das, down to the 
jewelled distiohs of BihanLaL Truth have I gathered from many a tree of knowledge,— 
from the ripe Pandit, strong in Iffs monism, acute in thought, crystal clear in his exposi- 
tion. and from the simple peasant chatting in his rude patois under the village tree, steeped 
in the deepest superstition, yet quick with a living faith in the fatherhood of God 
that would put to sliame many a professing Christian. Hidden under religiosity liave 
I found religion, hidden under legend history, wdsdom have I found in the ju'overhs 
of the unlettered herd. Here and here did India help me ; how can I help India ? 
This is a question that we Westerners who have gone to India in the service of His 
Majesty have each in his own way done our best to answ^er. Among us have been 
great administrators, great soldiers, great scholars, great teachers, masters of the art of 
healing. There have been diversities of gifts, but the same spirit,— a spirit of devo- 
tion to duty, of love for and sympathy with the millions amid whom our lot was cask 
My own share in the endeavour to answer it has been a very small onoi but if this 

Survey should help to bring India nearer to the West, I shall feel that my efforts 

have not been utterly in vain. . . - 

To record my thanks to each of those who have helped me in this work would 

Thanks for help. require a volume in itself. . To the many members of my 

, . own service, . to the generous missionaries, and to others who 
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no time and no trouble in providing me with specimens or in solviiig diffi- 
■e a heavy debt of gratitude. In each case their names have been recorded 
j of the specimens contributed by them. If I here refer to them as a whole. 


veritable storehouse or tolklore, and must always be indispensable to anyone woo desires 
to become familiar with the language of liajputana. 

Of those brought into more immediate contact with myself, I must first of all record 
mv oh ligations to Rai Bahadur Gouri Kanta Roy, who was my Head Assistant while I 
%vas in India and for some years afterwards. He w^as responsible for the collection, 
arrangement, and coi^ying of the thousands of specimens that were received doring the 
earlier stage.s of the Survey. Through his most efficient superintendence of an office 
containing clerks of various nationalities and capabilities, the preliminary stages of the 
Survey moved steadily and uniformly to completion. He finished a long and honorable 
service under the Government of India as Superintendent of the office of the Puiijaii 
Disorders Committee, in the year 1921. 

To my friend and collaborator Professor Sten Konow^ it is difficult for me to render 
sufficient acknowledgment. Por nearly three years (1900 to 1902) we worked together, 
side by side, in the same room, and many a page of the volumes written during that 
period hears unacknowledged traces of Ms inspiring help. After his return to his home 
in Kristiania he continued still to place at my disposal ail the powmrs of Ms clear 
intellect and of : his erudition.; As explained in the various prefaces, a large part, of the 
Survey has come directly from his pen,, and I shoiiM deeply regret if the 'oreclit for -these 
sections w^as not fully attribxited to Mm.h 

Since Professor IConow’s return to '■ Norway In : 1903, my assistant has been 
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Yery definitely long or sfiort^ hcwe tlie marks ‘ 
letter a indicates the sound of the a in ^ pant 
.^•stress accent. 


tor long and 


for short been used. The 
and. a.s usual, the mark ' indioa.tea the 














STANDARD LiST OF WORDS AND SENTENCES IN THE SEMA 


English. 


liokomi 


27. Of him 


SO, Of them 


panokomi, 


32. Hand 


aoTimzi, 

aou. 


akipiimizhi, (leg and foot) 
aknpa, 

auliiki. 


ilio p5ngS, 


36. Month 


a kichi. 


13. Hundred 


37. Tooth 


aicma, 


(of head) asa ; (ofhoihl ooui 
of animwh) aiuhi. 

akutsix. 


40. Head 


longue 


niukomi, 


akiche, 


21. Of bhee 


22. Thine 


46. Silver 


47. B’ather 


English. 

Senia. 

1. One 

laki, (in counting) khe. 

2, Two 

1 kini. 

3. Three 

1 kutha. 

4. Four 

hidhi. 

5. Five . . . j 

, 1 

pen git. 

1 

6. Six , . , . j 

1 

tso^o. 

7. Seven 

fcsinl. 

8. Eight 

tache. 

9. Nine « « . j 

tokii. 

10. Ten 

ohegM ; chuglii. 

11. Twenty 

muku. 












Sema, 


Inglisb, 


!l Camel 


(elder) arau ; (younger) 
atilkuzii. 

(elder) afu; ^(younger, ij 
male speaking) actepfu; 
(younger^ if ivomar 
speaking) atsilnapfu. 


49. Brotlier 


aghao. 


.50.' Sister 


totimi. 


52. Woman 


gwo^e-, eglie' 


ana, itimi, 


anu, 


82. Stend 


;56. Baagiiter 


57, Slave 


58. Onltivator 


'59. Siiepliei'd 


j Alhou. Timilhou (<C 
j create). 

i ( spirit of the earth) tegha- 


'61, Devil 


acliiliu, 


88. Down 


tsiikiuliye (heaven-house- 
eye). 


•62. Sun 


gli acliewa. ala kusua (dis‘ 
tant way). 


63. Moon 


90. Before 


azano. 


aye, ayesu, 


91. Beiiind 


ami, 


66. Water 


93. What ? 


67. House 


kura «! Hindostani ghora) :! 94. Why ? 


‘68 Horse 



Ecglisli. 

Seina. 

] English. 

s 

1 Sema. 

101. A father . 

apu. 

! • 

i 

: 128. A good woman . 

totimi kevi. 

102. Of a father 

apu pa- {‘preceding govern- 
ing noun ; -^father his 

. .. .’). 
apu vile. 

Ij 129. A bad boy 

I apumi ^ kesao, apuiiii 

[ ’IhokesSi, 

1 

103. To a father 

130. Good women 

! 

totimi kevi. 

104. From a father 

apu lo. 

1 131. A bad girl 

! 

ilimi ’Ihokeaa. 

105. Two fathers 

apu kini. 

132. Good 

akevi, alio. 

106. Fathers 

apu-no (but the singular is 
ordinarily used'). 

133. Bettei" , , 

i 

hupau-ye hipau akevi 
(this is better than that). 

107. Of fathers 

apuno pano-. 

I 134. Best 

1 

akevi - 0 . 

108. To fathers 

apuno vile. 

i 

135. High . 

chukumoghai. 

109. From fathers . 

apuno lo. 

136. Higher 

-ye chukumoghai. 

110. A daughter 

alimi. 

137. Highest . 

chukumoghai-o. 

111. Of a daughter . , 

alimi pa-. 

138. A horse . . . 

kuru laki. 

112. To a daughter . 

alimi vile. 

139. A mare 

... (Sernas have no horsez.) 

113. From a daughter 

alimi lo. 

140. Horses . , 

kurn. 

114, Two daughters . 

alimi kini. 

141. Mares , . . 

... 

115. Daughters 

alimi. 

142. A hull . . . 

aniishi-tsii laki. 

116. Of daughters 

alimi pane-. 

143. A cow . . 

amishi-khukhoh laki. 

117. To daughter.? . . 

alimi vile. 

144. Bulls . . 

amiBhitsu-hoh 

118. From daughters 

alimi lo. 

145. Cows . , 

amishikhukhoh- 

119. A good man 

timi kevi. 

146. A dog . . 1 

atsii-li laki. 

120. Of a good man 

timi kevi pa-i. 

147. A bitcli . . . 1 

atsii-ani laki. 

121. To a good man . 

timi kevi vile. 

I 

148. Dogs . . . 

atsuli-dh 

122. From a good man 

timi kevi lo. 

149. Bitches . . . i 

• 1 
. I 

atsuani-6h 

323. Two good men . 

timi kevi kini. 

150. A he goat 

anyeh-tsu laki. 

124. Good mau 

timi kevi. 

151, A female goat , 

anye-khukhoh laki, 

125. Of good men 

timi kevi pano-. 

152. Goats 

anyeh-ok 

126. To good men . . 

timi kevi vile. 

153, A male deer , 

ashe-tsu lakh 

127. From good men 

timi kevi lo. , . - 

154. A female - 

ashe-khukhoh laki, i 

^Tuo!,c plai'fi] are Tory Taro, tbo siiigular Loin^ genornily employol Insfceml. 
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i-na lie-ke (or lie vai, o 
ke-keana, and so through' 
out the tense ) . 


18t3. Tkou loeatest (Bast 
T&me) . 

187. He beat {Fast Tense ) 


Tiiye 


190. Tbejbeat (Pa# Teiise) 


191. I am beating 


165. We •vyere 


192. I -was beating 


nin a-ke. 


(Bo pluperfeot form) 


196. I bad beaten 


i-na berni-kyeni, 


194, I may beat 


171. Having been 


a-piiznno. 


niye a-kyeni. 


174. I slionld be 


201. I sboald beat 


202. I am beaten 


(No passive in me) 


203. I was beaten 


204. I shall be beaten 


177. Heating 


be-no, be-pnzu, be-puzuno. i 


178. Having beaten 


Thou beatest 


pa-na be'-ni. 





S( 



saddle of the white 


228. I have beaten his soo 

with many stripes. 

229. He is grazing cattle on 

the top of the hill. 

280. He is sitting on a horse 
under that tree. 


ina pa-nu akkeh 
kuthomo heke. 


212. Thou wentest 


pana amislii athoh-shou 
akhye-ani. 


213. He went 


pana asii (tree) hnpao 
(that) chiiiu {under) 
kuru-shon ika-ani. 


281. His brother is taller 
than his sister. 


pa-fu-ye pa-mu alcushoh 
(Ms elder brother . . 
his elder sister), 

pa-me (its prioe) ghaka 
kini-ngo adiili ani. 


:215. You went 


216. They went 


232. The price of that is 
two rupees and a 


233. My father lives in that 
small house. 


234. Give this rupee to him. | ghaka hip 


.0 kegha 
, snatoh- 


236. Beat him well and allokei (well) pa ho-puziiuo, 

bind him. with ropes. ‘ akeghc-pfe pa teuyhfilo, 

237. Draw water from the azuki-io azii phi-eghulo 

well. i {bring water from the 

■ spring. Wells are un- 
known). 


222. How far i.s it from j hilao-lo Kashmir 
here to Kashmir f j kije ani Icya ? 


223. How many son.s are ■ o-pu pa-knlo anu 

there in your father’s kya ? 
house? I 238. Walk before me. ; i”Zuno iliieio, 

224. 1 have walked a long ina i.shi {j,o-day) ala kiistla j 

way to-day. iluejiheke (<ilue-, waik^ 1239. Whose boy come.s bo- , o»thiu lain 

■f e gh e"-. come), hind you ? i kya ? 

225. The son of my uncle is i'i'pu pa-mupa.-nupa-chopfa 240. From whom did you nono hup 

married to his sister, ' anipfa luvai (mg fatheWs buy that ? ' khiivai ky: 

j elder brother’s son has 

; taken his younger sister 241, From a shopkeeper of agana (villui 
I to mfe). the village. ! Id-lo. 
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GHANQ OR MOJUNG» 

Fage 8S8, Chemg or Mojmig.~-T}ie Jjkt of Words in this language (see pp. 344ff.) 
was taken under great difficulties as the tribe was at the time hardly known. Mr. J . 
H. Huttouj C.I.E.5 has since then very kindly sent me a corrected list, whicli-I here 
reproduce. Eegarding Mr. Hutton’s spelling, it must be explained that in Chang the 
length of the vowel in any particular word commonly varies between long and short, 
according to the speaker of the flow of the sentence. It is hence rarely significant. 
The signs ~ and " are therefore used only when a vowel is very definitely long or short. 
Stress is indicated by the acute accent. The letter a indicates the sound of the a in 
® pant,’ and d the u in ‘ flutter.’ The letter d, which occurs in a few wu)rds, represents 
an 0 slightly broader than the 0 in ‘ got ’ perhaps as in ‘ gone and shorter than the oa 
in n3road.’ In this way theu in the wmrd ' Chang ’ itself, though marked long on 
p. 333, is not as long as that of the d in ‘father.’ Mr. Hutton informs me that, as he 
hears it, the word ‘Mojuiig’ w^ould be better spelt ‘ Mozung.’ He adds, in correction 
of my statement that there is only one small village on the west face - of the Patkoi 
range : — ‘ There are only two Chang villages west of the Bikhu Eiver, and in adminis- 
tered British territory, hut the tribe is almost entirely located west of the Patkoi. The 
principal village is called Tuensang by Changs, and Mozuugjaml by Aos.’ 





STANDARD LIST OF WORDS AND SENTENCES IN THE 


Eaglisli, 


36. Moutii 


Chang' I!i[aga“-2 1 

















' A£ ' 


English. 


English, 


49. Brotlier 


31, ajai 
(younger) 


oO. Sister 


anon (eider) j ana 
(younger). 

(human-being)', p6Bu 
(male). 

yaksa. 


sliau-; sail- (of rice, when 
‘ rice ’ is not mentioned). 


52. Woman 


jaksa, yak; chiLm-pa-bu 
(houselceeper). 

na-shou. 


82. Stand 


56. Daugiiter 


yaksa sbon, 


an, m2.tan 


58. Cultivator 


sbatto-namto clin§ 
(one who ^vatches). 


59. Herdsman 


ny^ngbiia. 


88. Down 


mughka (i.e. from the sidy) 


panga, 


cbanyn 


90. Before 


te-tanga. 


91. Behind 


kancho Behn 


92. Who? 


wan 


93. What ? 


66. Water 


67. House 


68. Horse 


kori, knri (i.e. 
borrowed ivord). 


Ian ; pa (preceded by parti- 
ciple). 

-si (encUiic to verb). 


masu. 


tanila (domestic) ; kan 98, Yes 
(wild). 

au-pang (male fowl), 99. No 


iigh, chi (‘ that is wrong' )> 
, aki or agi (‘ not '). 

augh*a. 


phatak (i.e, batak^ a 100. Alas 
borrowed word), 

101. A father 


apS chie. 


V-5^ Camel 


102. Of a father 


> chic'bn (following'- 
governing noun). 







kori (boi'rovjed^ 


117. To daugliters 


nitatju pang cliie. 


143. A covT 


masii pi chie, 


mat maibu cbie, 


masii pi ghriiig, 


mat maibu cbie-eliiingto, 


kei nyii cliie ; kei sawa nyu 
cbie (ti bitch that has 
never fafiped'). 

kei sbong. 


mat maibu ckie-ka, 


123. Two good men 


mat maibu nyi, 


149. Biiches 


suggests a considerable 
number.') 

mat maibu shOng-e-bu, 


lo&n pi ohie ; lOm nju ehie 
(a big she-goat); loSa 
eawa nyu cHo (a goat 
. that has not Iddde^^ 


151. A female goat 


mat maibu sbong-chungto. 


mnt maibu sliSag-ka. 


men 
























deer : no ivord for * deer ’ 
generally}. 

meishi pi chie ; meishi sawa 


180. Thou beatest 


191, I am beating 


192. I was beating 


193. I had beaten 


{■perhaps I shall beat) 
ngg ngSm-labu. 


»ye ngam-labu, 


171. Having been 


bau-e ngam-Iabu, 


kan-e (san-e) ngana-labu, 


174. I should be 


201. I should beat 


202, I am beaten 


kSto ngam-ta (beats me) 


ngSm-jini (while beating) 


203. I was beaten 


204, I shall be beaten 

















Sft'S.WiiiWJ- 


206, Thou goest 


chiig-ta (*s widoJiing). 

liau khwo pu-panga kori- 
thak-a sat-a-ke. 


;!e is sitting on a hoi 


Kiiwo-e-bu {_oj- that) nam 
(price) nam (rupee) nyi 
adali (eight anna piece) 
chie (one). 

ka-p5 ch§,na ham-bu (small) 


133. My father lives in that 


nam hs hau-la kn- 


haU“bu (adjectival). 


22L How old is this horse ? 


(hoiu many)? 

ha-ka Kohima la lok chie 
yinbe ? 


many sons are 


I have walked a long 


seibu-ka (from a trader) 



































Tangkliul (Uklirul). 







67. House 


i sigm 


siTixuk 


73. Duck 


vana 


katka, 


101. A. father 


75, Camel 


vauao 


ava akha-TTui eina, 


Tangkhtil (Uklirul). 


slia-iiao 


i anao luayarnao 


56, Daughter , 


anao ngalava. 


57. Slave 


1 rao. 


58. Oultivatoi 


lui ImavSi mi 


59. Shepherd 


yao kahoma 


30, God 


varivara. 


ol. Devil 


chi pi. 


Sun . 


. tsimik 


63. Moon 


kaohang 


64j. Stai 


^ Sira. 


mei. 


66. Watei 


tara 


82. Stand 


88. Die 


84. Give 


86. Rim 


86. Up , 


87, Near 


88. Dovrii 


89. ®ar 


90. Before 


91. Behind 


92. Who ? 


. nganing-. 

. thi-. 

mi-. 

. ngasam-. 

• atungshong. 

! ■ 

{ achingshong. 

I 

i ■ 

i 

. I , kata V a, ' 

j , 

'rida.'" ■ 

. akharang, akh^nuk. 
. 1 khi-pakhala ? 

. khi ? 

. khi-sata ? 

. angka-la, la. 

. ka. 

, akha. 

. ma. 

• angga . 

. iyavo. 

, , aya akha. 































atlium-na, 


191* I am beating 


liana sa-sai. 


itbumna sa-sai. 


196. Tbon wilt beat 


natbumna sa-sai. 


nana sliao-ra. 


atbnmna sa-s§.i, 


ngasa-In, sa-la, 


ithnmna sliao-ra. 


athuimia sbao-ra, 


201. I should beat 


i-li shao-wa, 


I shall be beaten 


ra Sara 


ithum tsat-a, 


uathum tsat-a, 


180. Thou beatesi 


naiia shao-wa 


athuni tsat-a, 


itbumna shao-wa. 


nathumna shao-wa. 


athumua sliao-wa, 


ithum tsat-tu“Wa. 


uathum tsat-tu-wa 


186.’ Thou beatest (Fasl 
Tense), . 


liana shao-wa 


irhutj-'iifi shao-wa. 


Taugkhul (Ukhral) — 22l) 


209. 

You go 

210. 

They go , 

211. 

I went 

212. 

Thou wentest 

213. 

He went . 

to 

1 — > 

We went . 

215. 

You went 

216. 

They wenii 

217. 

Go . 

218. 

Going 

219 

Gou" 




















Volume V — Part i. 

BENGAL!. 

Tage IL — Dmiiig the twenty years that have elapsed since this yolimie was pub- 
lished, mneli progress has been made in the study of the Bengali language and its early 
literature. For this we are chiefly indebted to the labours of the Bahglya Saliitya 
Parishacl, a society founded in Calcutta, which has conducted eiuiuiries into both these 
branches of study on a thoroughly scientific basis. For nmch of wbat .follows, I am 
indebted to one of its most learned members, Professor Simiti Kumar Chatter ji, -D.Lit.. 


2. Radka, „ „ » West Bengal. 

3. Banga, „ » East Bengal. 

4. Saniaiata u « m Tlie Delta. 

In medieval times, in Bengali literature, the word ■ Bangak/ began to be used as 
an equivalent for ' Banga h 

As early as the closing centuries of the first millennimn a, d., the meaning of 
^Gaiida’ became extended so as to include West Bengal, that, is to say, it was used to 
connote Varendra and B.adha together, and * Samatata ’ and ‘ Banga ’ both came to be 
used as synonyms for South-Bast and East Bengal, respectively. During the .same period, 
in Western India, 'Eaiiga’ became loosely applied to all Bengal, and this application 
gradually became accepted to some extent in Bengal itself, and helped to the ado|)tion in 
modern times of the western term ‘ Bangala’ as tiie national name. On the other hand, 
West Bengal, with Kadia for its centre, gradually became known as ' Gauda and thus, 
in early, — pre-Moslem, — inscriptions, Gauda and Banga came to be used as terms for 
West and East Bengal, respectively. 

At the present day, Bengalis call the whole country ‘ Baiig.Ma’^ or ‘ Bang] a ’ or 
‘Bangala-des’, in each case, he it observed, the name of the country ending in a long a. 
Ihis term includes all Bengal, Korth, Souih, East, and West. But when they say 
‘ Ban gal-de^^ without the final a of B 5 hgala, they mean East Bengal, —not any speci- 
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day Bangal ’ lias become a term of contempt. A West Bengali speaker babitiially 
■employs it in a disparaging sense, altbough he would call himself a ^ Bahgali ’ wdth the 
final I ; and sometimes an East Bengali person will resent the use of the word ‘ Bangal’, 
if accompanied by a tone of voice or gesture of contempt, although he will not object to 
his patois and big part of the province being called, respectively, ‘ Bahgal-hhasha ’ and 
Bangahdes This contemptuous use of the word ' Bangal ’ is old. It is found in 
Western Bengal WTitings of the 12th century \ and its use to denote East Bengal car- 
ries on the tradition of an earlier state of affairs, in which the employment of the word 
Bangala in this sense is attested by epigrapliic and literary remains. 

All this would seem to show that the mysterious ' City of Bengala’ of the Portu- 
guese writers was probably simply the city of Dacca. 

14, 11 of Text from below. To the remarks on the Sanskritization, as 

practised twenty years ago, I gladly add the following account by Professor Suniti 
EumarChatterjiofthexmesentstateofaffairs:— 

During the last two or three decades, there has been quite a revolution in literary Bengali. Bankim’s 
later works already employ a Tery vigorous style which is more true to the native genius o£ the language 
than before ; and (except of course in the writings of a clan of Sanslcritists) there has been a constant 
attempt to bring the liferai'y language more in line with the colloquial. Meanwhile the Calcutta colloquial 
— that used by educated people in ‘West Bengal —rapidly gained ground, Calcutta being the intellectual 
centre of tho Bengali nation, and students from every part of Bengal flocking thither in their thousands 
every yenr. This fact lias brought about a linguistic unity in Bengal such as was never knou n befoio. The 
u]iper classes evcrjAvliefe speak or try to speak the language of the educated people of Calcutta and of the 
fiun-ounding districts, ami the old dialectal peculiarities, at least in the speech of the upper classes, are fast 
vanishing. lYe have thus now a standard colloquial wdu’ch is understood by all classes, and is spoken every- 
where by the educated. 

Within recent years there has arisen a strong movement to employ this standard colloquial for purposes 
ef ordinary literature. It has a grammar more advanced than that of the literary language, or sadhu hhashd. 
Thus karitedhhe has become korcMie or V’CW kdchchhe, and kariyS has become V’u 

kore ; a large amount of colloquial hlioms and words are employed, and the syntax is not tlie stifl, lifele.ss 
syntax of High Bengali, but is more flexible, more vivid, and more true to the native spirit. Already in the 
drama, in poetry, and in most novels, the standard colloquial has obtained a dominant position, but in literary 
prose there is still a very numerous class of writers who continue to employ only the forms of High Bengali,— 
forms which represent the state of things in the speech of three or four centuries ago. 

While the Standard (Calcutta) Colloquial has deviated considerably from the old form, the East Bengal 
dialects are on the other hand more Conservative, and preserve to a Greater extent the forms of the old 
language ; but it must also be said that among tho advocates of the employment of the Standard Colloquial 
for all lilorature, there are quite a number of writers from East Bengal who, in speaking, have not even 
wholly got rid of their East Bengal accent. In short, we have at the present day two forms of Bengali in 
actual employmeni-, — the sddhu hhdshd, which is sddhu only in sticking to an older form of grammar but is 
not nearly so Sanskritized as it was under the auspices of the Pandits of the College of Port William and their 

successors, —and the ckaUt% bhashd. Sir Rabindranath Tagore uses both with equal strength In 

the Standard Colloquial, as employed in writing, there is ordinarily no attempt to employ any standardized 
or systematized spelling. Those who are more careful in this matter try to make the spelling true to the 
pronunciation by inserting an apostrophe, which, is intended to show that an i-sound has been dropped and 
that the preceding a has been changed too: e. g. he does, is Mre in both the literary and colloquial, 

while having done, —the k6nya of literary language, — has become kore, in the colloquial, and 

this kore is written or and by careless winters simply which may be confused with 

he docs. So 3^^, Mila he became, of the literary laugaage, should, for the colloquial, be written 
Sr’efj Jiol\ but we find it quite frequently written or 

1 For iustiince, SarvSnanda, a writer of West Bengal, in a commentary (dated 1169) on the dictionary cnlled the 
•Amarakosft’ in explaining the word sidkmald, dried fish, says with evidert contempt, that it is the kind of thin,-< which 
people who conduct themselves like Bangalas enjoy. 






Page 16, line 19 . — Bengali Literature. Attention must here he drawn to an im- 
portant book which has been described in two articles in the Journal of tlie Baiigiya 
Sahitva Parishad for 1323 b. s. (1916 a. !>.), and bj Father Hosfceii in Vol. IX of 
‘ Bengal Past and Present h It is entitled Grepm^ Xa&trer ^ (i. e., Shdstrer) Orth Bhed 
or ‘ The Exposition of the Doctrine of Mercy'*, an old Bengali account of the Eoman 
Catliolie faith composed by Father Frey Maiioel da Assiiiiip<^a6, Portuguese Augustiniaii 
Missionaiw at Nagori, Bhawal, near Dacca. It was composed throughout in , the 
Bengali language written in the BiOmaii character on. each left-hand page with a Portu- 
guese version facing it on the right, in the year 1731 a. d., and was printed in Lisbon 
in 1/13. A mutilated copy of it has survived in the library of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal. This, with the same author’s Bengali Yocabiilary (see p. 23) and a catechism, 
both printed in the same year, are probably the first books ever printed in the Beu.gali 
language. The Qrepar Xastrer Orth Bhed is of great importance for the history of 
that form of speech, for, owing to its being printed phonetically in the Roman cliaracter, 
it gives a very clear idea of the Dacca pronimciation of Bengali in the middle of the 
18th century. 

I have said that this book is probably one of the first Bengali books printed, but it 
is possible that there may have been one earlier. I owe to the kindness of Dr, L. 
Barnett of the British Museum the following translation of an extract from the report 
of Francisco 'Fernandez (died 4, i>. 1602) to his Jesuit superiors written in 1599 from 
the city of.Siripura'^. . He says 

‘ The children [ at the port of Siripura] came out to greet us, singing in procession 
and begging us most earnestly to teach them ajid indoctrinate them, because they were 
idle and lost for lack of a teacher. Their entreaty moved us so much that, being unable 
ourselves to attend to their instruction, we arranged with one of those in our company- 
that lie should set up a school and undertake the [teaching] of these children ; and this 
was the first, and not the least important, act of our Mission. And in order that it 
miglit be more beneficial, I composed a short Cateehisui of the mysteries of our faith by- 
way of questions and answers, which Father Domingo de Sosa translated into their 
language, and it is profitable not only to the ehildren but also to the adults and to the 
Portuguese themselves ; for they teach thereby the Ohrlstiau doctrine to their male 
and female slaves and to the people of the land who are subject to them.’ 

This must be the oldest European work in Bengali, but I do not know whether it 
was ever printed. Fernandez wrote this letter in January 1599, and embarked on Ms 
voyage from Cochin to Bengal in May 1598. So the catechism was coDiposed, and trans- 
lated by De Sosa, in 1598. 

^ The Portuguese represented the A'/l-sound of Bengali by 

® Taken from Bartholome Alcazar’s f/e Ooflijoaiiia de Jesus, en /« JP/'ovtricici de Toledo, B Parte 

(Madrid, 1710), pp. 290ff. 
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^.__Sectd()ii dealing witli Oriya literature. Babu Mon 
tlie following fuller note, wliicli should be substituted 
jn from Beam.es* Comparative Grammar . 

ig a feiv Bamsaalis, or genealogical works, the entire ' 
existing works do not go beyond the 16th century A. 
have been found in inscriptions of the 14tb century, 


positions appear to have been lost. 

4.mong Pre-British productions the earliest are songs and religious translations. 

The songs are chiefly in the form of ctewiisda. or groups of four or more couplets, but 
occasionally in (ordinary verses) or ohhapois [gvouim Tl man itve 

rule they deal with the love of Badha and Krishna, and only rarely with human lo . 
Of the religious poems the most popular are 

h The\B/%»5«2^» of Jagannatha Basa (first half of 16tli century). 

ii. The HaMm [Bmiidyana] of Balarama Dasa (circa first quarter of the 16th 

century). 

iii. Ihe JBhdrata of Sarola Dasa (not earlier than the first half of the 16th cen- 

tury). 

It. The Sarahmia of Achyutananda Dasa (beginning of the 16th century). 

These poems are not translations, but summaries and free adaptations of the Sans- 
krit originals. They, and especially the Bhagabata, exercised and still exercise an 
.- ® an fbe Oriva intellect and feelings ; and, though poetically not of a 


ascotic. He is crecliteo. 

based on the 
Chaitaiiya. No other < 
abstract poetry as this "W 


'Page 44i.— The following Standard List of Words and Sentences in Oriya M 
ired by Babu Monmohan Chakravarti. It is more correct, and is in a more 
, style tlian that given on pp® 4i4ilff. 
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STANDARD LIST OF WORDS AND SENTENCES IN THE ORIYA 

(COLLOQUIAL) LANGUAGE. 


English. 

Opiya. 

1 English. 

OpiyS. 

1. One , . , . 

eka, gate, g6fcie. 

26. He , 

se. 

2. Two . , . . 

dui. 

27. Of him 

1 

tara. 

B. Tiiree 

tini. 

i 28. His . 

i 

tara. 

4. Four 

chari. 

1 29. They . . , , 

semaue. 

5. Five , , 

pacha. 

1 30. Of them 

semauaabara. 

6. Six . . 

chha. 

31. Their 

sgrnanahkara. 

7, Seven 

sata. 

1 32. Hand 

hata. 

8. Eiglit 

atiha. 

1 33. Foot 

g5ra. 

9. Niue .... 

naa. 

i 34. Nose . . 

j 

uaka. 

10. Ten , . . , 

dasa. 

1 

35. Bye . . . 

! 

aklii. 

il. Twenty . 

kOrie. 

36. Mouth 

muha. 

12. Fifty . . 

pacha&. 

37. Tooth 

dSta. 

IS. Hnndred , . 

!?ae. 

38, Ear . , . „ 

kana. 

14. I 

(V 

mu. 

39. Hair .... 

ha la, ke^a,. 

IS. Of me . 

m6ra. 

40, Head .... 

munda. 

16, Mine . 

mOra. 

41. Tongue . . , 

jibha. 

17. We . 

i 

am mane. 

42. Belly 

peta. 

la Of us ... 

ainraanahkara. 

43, Back 

pithi. 

19. Our ... 

ammauaukara. j 

44. Iron . , , ^ 

luha. 

20. Tiiou 

tu. 

45. Gold 

sunfi,. 

21. Of thee . . , 

tdra. 

46. SilYer * , - 

rupu.. 

22. Thine 

tOra. 

47. Father 

bopa, bapa. 

23. You .... 

mme. 

48. Mother , 

5 { 9 '^ci‘ndmoiher) ma. 

24. Of you . , , 1 

bumbhaiu, (noi respectful) 
tOra. 

49. Brother , 

bhai, (among BrOhmanas) 
naua. 

26. Your , - i 

w,~., " , ! 

Oriya — 226 

amhhara, (net respectful) 
tOra, 

___L 

50. Sister . , 

bhauni, (among Brahmanas)- 
(among lower classes, 

especially in Purt) apa. 



-I— 


tilla ; (female) maikinia. 


maipa. 


cliaslia. 


rneisdlia-rakliiiala. 


asTira, 


batakj hasa, 


101. A father 


75, Camel 


102. Of a father 


charhSi. 


«fca bapa-thara, 


80. Come 

. . j as-. 

81. Beat 

i 

. . 1 mar-. 

j 

82, Stand 

j 

. . 1 tbia h6-» 

8,3. Die 

. . 1 mar-. 

84. Give 

. . ,dS-. 

i 

85. Pam 

i 

, . ! daii|*-. 

86. Up . 

. . upare. 

87. Near 

. . pabhe. 

88. Down 

, . tale. 

89. Par 

, . dura. 

90. Before 

. . age. 

91. Behind 

. . pachhe. 

92. Who? 

. kie ? 

93. What? . 

. . kaana, (in JBalasore) Jdsa 

94. Why ? . 

. . kahiki, kimpa ? 


62. Sun . , - , 

surja. 

63. Moon 

A/ 

chada. 

64. Star . . . . 

tai’a, tara 

: 

65. Pire . , 

nig. 

■ ■ 

66. Water , . . 

pani. 

67. House 

ghara. 

68. Horse . . • 

ghbra. 

■ 

69. Cow . . . . 

■ 

gai. 

70. Dog .. : . , 

kukkura. 

71. Cat . 

72. Cock. 

hilei. 

kukuya. 




















105. Two fathers 


apekhya kruta bhala, 


183. Better 


sabu-tharu bbala. 


bapa-maBaiOsai’a. 


bapa manafiku. 


108. To fathers 


apekhya kruta uohi, 


bapa -maiiarika-tTiaiai, 


109. From fathers 


137. Highest 


110. A daughter 


111. Of a daughter 


139. A mare 


112. To a daughter 


•iaau§. 


Jhia-tie-tharu. 


113. From a daughter 


ghorJ-maue. 


141. Mares 


114. Two daughters 


g5tae sandha, 


115. Daughters 


■mane. 


ihia-manafdcara. 


sandha-maue. 


jhia-mauauku, 


117. To daughters 


gai-sabu, gai-maue, 


ihia-manauka-tharu. 


118. From daughters 


g5ti§ kukkura. 


119. A good man 


gOtie mai kukkura,. 


bhala Iskara, 


kukkura-sahu, kukkura- 
mang. 


bhala loka-ku. 


mai kukkura-sabu. 


149. Bitches 


hhala Iska-tharu, 


122. From a good nian 


gOtiS audira chheli. 


123, Two good men 


gstie mai chheli. 


151. A female goat 


hhala loka-mune. 


124. Good men 


ehheli-sahu. 


hhala loka-manahkara. 


men 


gOtae andira harina. 


hhala loka-manahku. 


gOtae mai harina. 


hhala loka-manahka-thara, 


127. From good men 


harina 


woman 


mu hue, mu achhi ; ame 
hgia, ame achhu 

tu hua, achhu ; tume hua, 
achha. 


manda balaka, 


hhala tilla-mane. 


130. Good woruen 


gOtie manda balika 


1.81. Ahadgirl 
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mu maru 


I had beaten 


tu Tnaribn 


ammane 


s6mi,ne maribe. 


mora maribS, uchlta. 


201. I should beat 


mu mara khaichhi. 


mu mara khaithili, 


fimmtoe Jau 


sSmane 'janti, '•jati 


211. I went 


Thou wentest 


j 



163, Thou wast 

lu thilu. 


164. He was . . . 

se thila. 


165. We were , 

ammang thilu. 


166. You were 

tume thila. 


167, They were 

semane thile. 


168. Be . . . 

hua. 


169. To be 

heba-ku. 


170. Being . . 

heu. 


171. Having been 

b6i. 


172. I may be . 

mu hsi pari. 


173. I shall be .- . 

nxu hehi. ' 


174. I should be 

niOra hSha uchita. 


175. Beat . . 

' mara . ' , ' 


176. To beat . 

mariba-ku. ,1 


177.. Beating ■ . : . 

marii. 


178» Having beaten . . 

maxi. 


179. I beat ■ . > . 

mu marS, mari,: 


180. Thou beatest ;; . ■: 

tu maru. . ^ , ■■ 


181. He beats • , • 

se marg. 


182. We beat . 

ammane maru. 


183. You beat , 

turns maiu. 

' i ' ■ i‘., 

1 84. They beat 

185. I beat (Past Tense) 

semane maranti. 

mu marilL ' " , ' ■ ’ . • 
















semane Jjaithile, gale. 


tora na kaaaa ? 
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f.he-mamage 

khaini, au 
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TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 


Yakau”ke 


gliar-ma 


katha 


lioti-raliai. 


Bandit 


One{-m.mi)~of tlie-hoim-in a{~religiousy reeked laas-ktUng-plaGe. Re- 

gaw"bliare“ka iiyaiita din-raljai. Siinawaiyau-ma ekii .ihirau 

t lie-whole- vlllage-fo invitation given-had. The-midience-among one coioherd-also 

rahai. Eatlia sunai-ki-beriya waliu rwawa baliut karai. eTi 

was. The-recital a t-the-time-of -hearing he weeping maeh made. What 

pandit katha hiclmti raliai, ni wahi~ka premi plni-kai 

Randit reeital reading teas, he him of-a-religions-tiirn-qf-riiind considering 

Idmh khatir karai. Tak din pandit 

n-a-good-toay made-him-sit and Qnuch 'respect made. One day the-Ra-iidU 

ium yat*‘iia rwawati kalie-ka haii? Turn 

yon so-much weeping 'why are ? You 

1 suni-kai Aliir*wa anrau jwar 

s hem'd-having the-coioherd still-more violently 

i!Fala ki, ‘Mah“raj, more eku bhaisi 

•aid that, ‘ Reverend- Sir, to-me one she-huffaU 

li an paranna-ka nagaebyay .na dei. 

hecame-sieJs mid the-calf to-approaeh not allowed. 



















The Eree Translation is as on p. 83; 


short 0 and long 0 . In preparing the specimen for the press^ I have thought it 


mine 
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EASTEEIir HINDI 

AwABHi Dialect. .. Eae Bareli. 

?n w 1 ^ #i 

I ?}f 11^ ;[% 1 w iH ^ ^ irar": 

I ^ trfeci w t¥ ^T aift srrfsf ^ 

cT^T IstW 1 gr^ ttf%?T if# 5 T fti 

wt TT^ftr ^T I gw ^T ^T ^Tf% TT^ff 

I I g¥ gf% # sgK s^k jtI i 

f% 5ffft tif Wftr f^Tf% ?:% 1 ^ t ^ xj^t 

^T gxmtTg ST In I ni^T fin nft fniTsr ^ n'si^ ^ nft 

. . •■ , . * ■ , ■ . ■ ■ , ■ <\ 

SIT 1 nff ^ n^T nftfgci gsif f|n nft fnwTfn i nfl | srff 
SRT iw nrsTci % Hr ^ gnf nr nff ^ niff n nfs: ii 


RANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 


Yakau“ke 

One{-m.mi)-of 

2:aW"l)liare“ka 

o 

the-ioh ole-v 1 1 lage-to 


gliar-ma 


katba lioti-raliai. Hii 

the-honse-i^ a{-religioms)~re€Mal was-Laliing-place. He- 

nyaiita diii-rabai. Simawaiyan-ma ekn Abirau 

imitaiion gwen-hacl. The-mdience-among one coioherd-also 

sunai-ki-beriya wahii rwawa. baimt karai. Ji 

weeping much 


raliai. Katba. 

■was. The-recital a t41ie-time-of -hearing he weeping much made. What 

pandit katba bacbati rahai, ni wabi-ka premi jani-kai 

JPandit o'ecital reading teas, he him of-a-religious-turn-of-mind considering 

niki-tana baitbawai an kbub kbatir karai Tak din pandit 

in-a-good-may made-him-sit and much respect made. One day the-I^andit 

biiaij turn yat^na 

Sir brother, you- so-much 

Tab : ; ■ ^/'/knni-kai ■ ■ 


bbagani 


rwawati kabe-ka ban ? 
weeping lohy are ? 
Abir®wa anran 


Turn 

You 


pneben Id, 
ashed that, 

ka ka jani-parat-bai ? ^ 

lohaf what understand ? ’ This heard-having the-cowherd sHll-moi^e 
jwar rwawai-lag. Wab bwala Id, ‘Mabb-aj, more ekn 

molently to-weep-hegan. Be said that, ^ Heverend-Sir, to-me one she-huffaU 

Wah naja.ryay-gai an paranna-ka nagaebyay .na dei.' 

beeame-sich mid the-calf to-approach not allowed. 


jwar 
violently 
bbaisi 









'>^1 m«». 




EASTERN HINBI, 


iiian-ga 

died. 


PaQclitj tiim%u din-bhari cMllati-hau. 

0~Fandif, yoii-dso the-wliole-day lowing-art. fUs-fn 

lao-at-hai, ki katau tum'hu na waln-ki naliit man-j 

"leises, that by-chanee yon-aho mt ii-^of like mag< 

The 3?ree Translation is as on p. S3, except that in this version 
it was the Pandit who had issued the invitation to the recitation 
such an invitation is not issued by the Pandit reciter, hut 
engages him for the ceremony, 

Tage 185. — As noted in the Addenda Minora to page 26, a 

Chhattisgarht Grammar, was brought out in 1921, i 

Prasad Kavya-vinod. That gentleman has very kindly sent 
of the Parable of the Prodigal Son, in the Chhattisgarh 

which has been carefully revised by scholars of that locality. It may 

correct example of at least one 

the personal equation of the speaker. 

28 and 29, the only important exception 
! in ■'khar instead of -km\ Thus bkhar. 
Similarly teMar, of that, and eklmr, of this. In the original, 
made between short e and long d, or between 
In preparing the specimen for the press, I have thought it best not 

>wn authority, and hence I have left every 
must add that the interlinear translation is 


new edition of Mr, Hiralal s 
under the editorship of Pandit Lochan 
ivindly sent me the following version 
hhattisgarhi spoken in the District of 

^ therefore 

form of that dialect, which, of course, 


Raipur 

be taken as a 
varies from place to place, and also according to 
dRe grammar is the same as that shown on pp. 
being that the genitive singular of pronouns ends 
instead of bktte^ of him. t 
.as sent by the Pandit, no distinction is 
■short o and long b. 
to attempt to mark these distinctions 
e and. o without any diacritical m 
imine, and that I alone am responsibl 
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ADDENDA 

MAJOR A. VOLDME VI. 


man 

laFcbais 

ke ‘mabl-har 

suwb’a-pila 

khaye-ke 

bbusa-la kbate\y.’ 

mind- 

longed 

that ‘ I-too 

sivine-yomg-ones 

eating -of 

chaff I-may-eat. 

O-bn 

o-la 

nalii mills. 

Tab o-la 

ye-bat-ke 

sudh ais, 


Tlmt-even Mm-to mt wos-got. Then hm4o tlm-tUng-of memory ccme, 


au apaii-man-mS kalie-lagis ke, ‘ mor-clada-gliar-ke 

ond his-own-mind-in to-say-he-hegan that, my -father^ sdiouse- of 

kamiya-saujiya-la pli§kat-le khaye-bar miktbe, afi mai iba 

lahonrers-sefvants-to ihrowmg-awoy-hy eatmg-for is-heing-got, and I here 
l.ibukbaii niaiat-iiaTi. Ekbar-le bbaliik apaii-dada“iiaeri cbal-debaii. 

of-litinger dying-am. Tliis-tlian rather my-oion-father-near I-vyill-set-out, 



au okbar-mer kabihaii 


and 

Mm-near 

J’-wiilsay i 

tekbar 

pbal-la 

pay^w. 

of -that 

the-fruit 

I-received. 

aw. : 

Alc-la tab 

Is ucbbfi 

am. 

Me thou 

anything 

apan' 

-dada-mer : 

cbalis. 

Ms-own 

father-near 

went. 

ok bar 

au, ■ okbar-dada-ke 


of -him 
apaii-beta-la 
fm-owmson 
ab '., " ■ ■■ o-bar 
and he 


a ft dr likf aiher-of 


ke, “ tor-le begar ho-ke cbal-dihew, 
thati thee from apart hecome-havmg I-set-out, 
Mai tor biika kabaye-ke jog iiabi 

I thy son of-heing -called worthy not 

saniajb.” ’ Aisaiie girn-ke o-har 

consider T ’ Th'us consider ed-hming he 

0-bar tboi‘^ke“dm’iha gaye-rabis-bohai ke 
Se a- short -distance gone-had that 

bit bbai-gay. Okbar-dada-bar diiriba-le 

meeihg tcch-place. Sis-faiher distancefrom 


0 -la, . 
.-Iiim-io " , 

" ' kabisV 
thc-poorfellow said 

Cbal-dib^w, tekbar-bar 
departed, that-for 

kabaye-ke jog 

of -being-called worthy 

Tab okbar-dada-bar 
Then his-falher 


awat dekhis. Taha-le 
coming saw. Thereupon 
potar-ke „ 
emhmcedrhdmng 

pbal-la Bhaga'waii-bar 
the-fruit Qod 

nabi Iw. Mo-la 
not cm. - M 

apan-saiijiya-la , kabis 
his-own-se rmnt-to said 


okbar-ji-me kbusi amay-gay 

his-soul-in happiness fdled-hpcame 

ebiima libe-lagis. Tab chhok“ra 

a-Mss he-foolc. Then the-boy 

■tor-mer-le t begar' ■ ' lio-ke ^ 

thee-nearfrom apart become- having 

de-dihis. Mai tor laika 


gam. 

tai 

thou 

ke, 

that, 


thy son 
samajb.’ 
consider I 

dboti 

loin-cloth 


babu-la pabira-de, au 
my-son-to clothe, and 

Ab kbabo pibo 

How we-will-eat we-will-drinJc 

mare-barobar bo-gaye-rabis-hai, 
dead-equal- to had-become, 

bnaig; gaway-gaye-rahis, te-la paySwd Au 

became; he-had-heen-lost, him I^gotl And 

uianaye-lagm. 
to-eelebrate-begam. 


nikar-ke 
produced-having 
paii'^bi pahira-de. 
shoes put-on. 
ke mor ]ai‘ka 
that my son 


kucbbu 
anything 

baue-asan 
good-very 

ag“tbi-m§ mud“ri au paw-me 
finger-on ring and feet-on 

maja kar*^bo ; ka-bar 

rejoicing we-will-do • because 

tekhar aj nawa janam 
his today new birth 

o-man sabe-kahS kbusi 

they every -one rejoicing 
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Okliar bare 
Sis Ug 

t-au clboPlvi 
then d.rum 
piicliMs ke, 
aSed that. 


‘ abM 

tor bbai 

« just -no 

w thy brother 

ka-bar 

c 

1 

because 

that ■ he 

risay- 

gay, ail 

beemne-angry, and 

babir 

a-ke 

outside 

come-having 

kabis 

ke, ^dekb, 

said- 

thaty behold y 

ail 

tor-kabe-la 

and 

thy-spohen-iDord 

ek-tban 

cbber!-pila 

a-single 

she- goat-young- 


laika kiiet-m§ rabis. 

son the-field-in tvas. 

Tab o-bar 
Then he 
bot“bai ?’ 
happening-is r 

Tekbare-bar 
That-for 


sums. 

heard, 

kaye 

ivhat 


bajat 
playing 
' liamar-ilia 
oiir-in-home 

ais-liai. 
come-is. 

bane-bane 
tmll-in-aU-respects 

^bar-me nabi 

house-in not 


Te-bar Jab gbar-mer ais^ 

Se when home-near carnet 

ek-Jbaii-kamiya-la balay-ke 
one-person-sermnt caUed-having 


ay-gay. 

arrived. 


arais. 


went. 


Tab 0 “]iar 
Then he 

tor-dada-bai: 

thy-fafher 

E-la 
’ This 

Tab 

Then 


batflis ki, 
explained thaty 

new^fca- kare-hai, 
feast made-haSy 

suii-ke o-bar 
heard-lumng he 
okbar dada-bar 
his 


0-la 

Mm 

mai 

I 

nabi 

not 


manaye-lagis. 

to-appease-hegan. 

anek-din-le 

many-days-from 

tarew. 

transgressed. 

gbalay nabi 
even not 


apan-sangi- 3 awanQa-sa ng 
my-oiGn-eomp)amons-friend.s-with 

mai-bast-la putariya-manan-Ia 
ill e-property harlots-to 

aye dekb-ke okbar-kbatir 
come seen-hamng him-for 
okbar-dada-bar kabis ke, ' 
Ms-father said that, 

Jaun-kucbbii hawai taim-sab 

whatever is that-all 


imaja 
rejoicing 
kbaway-ke 
gwen-to-eat-having 


Tal) o-liar 

Then he 
tor-sang'la 
thy-comjmny 
Tabho-le 
Nevertheless 
diye, je-mS 

thou-gavesty wMcJi-in 

kar“fcew. 

I-might-have-made. 

baitbe-bai, taune-la 
sat-haSy him 


apan-bap-la 
his-own-father-to 

nabi cbborSw, 
not 1-abwndonedy 

tai-bar mo-la 
thou me-to 

mai-bar 
/ 

Jaun-bar 
{He-) who 

tai-bar 
thou 


new'^fca-bakari karat-basd E-la siin-ke 

feast-calling maMng-art.^ This hmrd-havmg- 

tai-hnr sab-din-le mor-sange-m§ has; mor-mer 

all-days me-ioUh art; me-near 


tllOlh 

tore 

thine 


To-la 
Thee-to 

manay-cbabi, 


ay. 

is. 


kare-ebabi, au khusi 

to-make-is-pToper, and happiness to-Gelehrate-is-propery 

tor bbai mare-barobar bo-gaye-rahis-baij tekbar 

thy brother dead-eqnal-fo had-hecome, his 

bba'is ; gaway-gaye^rabis, te-Ia payeii.’ 

became; Jie-had.-been-lost, him J-got.^ 


to 

verily 

kabe-bar 

because 

aj 

today 


ncbbali 

rejoicing 

ke e 
that thig 


nawa 

new 


Janam 

hirth 




Mediate Grou 


ARYAN FAMILY 




#tf53nTr-'f^t t ^<T 













w zu I ^T-^T 

f ^-^T 5irtf3?rTir l 2TT W 

» I* •^, Sv\i* 

^ f Tf^ ^fT 1W“¥ I Tf 

ftT ^it W% ^ ^ ^^I-iff 

IT 1 f^T it“% I m w- 

'flW I iT^I^T^ I ^Ic| 

^ TIIT' ^^T-¥C i?I^T-^lft-^f WiZl %^-'^X if%-Tf%^ I clW iil'TT^ 
^f^T €tw I cf^ W ^ST wM W%-% I ^ti*. 

^Tft¥ I' mm w m^ \ W ^Wrm \ w z^-w 


I jTT-i'T f%t;^*T ^Tff-^T ^fn5^-% i it® t h 

0\_ 


TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 


Ek-thaii gi^-mS kewat aiir Kew^im ranin. xe-Jiar eK-man iaijia 
One Mage4n a^shermmmd a-flsheriooman ivere. Them-of one son 
raliis* ' ' lagat-raMs. ,■ Tau ek din ' saw-liar. 

u'as. The-fi^ierrnm bdnker-qf money oioed. Then one day the-hcmher 

rux>iya mage-bar ais. Tan siyan-man gbar-ma na rali^y. Lalka gliar 

mo 7 iey to-demmd came. Then the^elders lionse-in not were. The-hoy house- 

nxkbat baithe-rabay. Saw-bar pncbMs, ‘ kas-re, babn, tor dal-dada-man 
guarding seated-icas. The-hanher asked, ^ well, hoy, thy mother-father-^pliir) 

kabE gaye-bai?’ Tura-bar kabis ke, 'mor dai gaye-bai ek-ke du kare-bar, 

where gone^are?' The-hoy said that, 'my mother gone-is one-of ttoo making --for, 

an dada-har k5ta-mS kita rbdbe-bar gaye-bawai.’ Tab saw-bar kathay 

and father tlfornsdn thorns fencing-for gone4s' Then tJie~banker said 

ke, * kaise gothiyat-bas, re tura ? ’ Tab tara kabis, max to 

that, ' how are-you4alking, 0 boy f ’ Then the-boy said, ' 1 surely 

tbauka gotbiyatban, Saw'.’ Otek-ma tura-ke an saw-ke larai 

true am-saying, Sir.* Thereupon the-boy-of and the-banker-of quarrel 

bbai-gay. Saw^-bar kabis ke, ‘ tai jann bat-la gotbiyaye-bas taun 
became, The4anker said that, ' thou what words said~hast those 

bat-la sir*‘ton-kar-de. lTai-kar‘‘be to to-la sabeb-ke 

words true-inake. If4hou-wilt~not‘do‘{8o) then thee the-Sdhib-of 

kacbahbi-ma le-jahan- Tab to-la saja*bo-jabi.’ 

court4nto I-shall-carry-atoay. Then thee-to pimishmenUimlhhe! 


kewHin 


rabin. Te-kar ek-tban laika 



gain, 

■went. 








baba, 
dai 

mothef 
kata 

thorns fencing-for,’^ 
Tab ek-thaa-ke 
Then one{’peayof 


addenda, majora. 


mai aisan gotbiyayau ke, 
in4his~%oag spoke that 

tor dai-dada-man kaba gaye-bai? 
thy parents’ where gonO’^are ? 

gaye-bai ek-ke dui kai’e-bar, an 

gone-is onewf two maUng^for, and the-jathef 

rndbe-bar.” Suna, Mab^iaj, mor 

Rear, Sir, wy mother gone-is 

du dar botbai. Ye-kar 

two split-peas hecomes. This-Umg-of 

ke Boor 


•VOLUME VI. 

saw pUcbbis ke, “ kas-re, 

the-hanher asked that, well. 

Tab mai kabjan ke, “mor 

Then I said that, '^my 

dada gaye»bai 
gone4s 

dai gaye“bai c liana 


kata-ma 


pease 

bbed 

ftieauing 


iho7"ns-in 

dare-bar. 

to-split. 

ay. 


lya 

this 




Mabn^ay Dusar 

bat aisan 

ay 

Sir. The-other 

thing so 

is i 

kita rUdbe-bar 

gaye-rabis. 

Tab, 

thorns fencing- for 

gone-was. 

Then, 

Tab mai kabyaU, 

“ka'fca-ma 

kita 

Then I said, 

“ thorns-in 

thorns 


saw-bar kajiya kare lagis. 

banker a-fight to-make began' 

Sabeb kahis, ‘cbupe raw, 
The-Sdhib said, ‘ silent remain, 
jit-gais. Tura-bar sirTon bat-la 

has-won. The-bon true things 


that my 
M ab“raj, 
Sir, 
rfidbe 
to-fenee 

Saw-bar 


dada -bar 
J at her 
bbaia-ma 
brinjals-in 
gaye-bai.” 
gone-is." 
wotek-ma 
thereupon 


bbata-bari-ina 
brinjal- gar den-in 
kata botbai. 
thorns are. 

Mor mer iya 
Of-me with this 

bartaraye lagis. 
to-miirmur began. 


The-banher 

Saw. Tai bar-gaye. Iya tura-bar 
0-banker> Thou art-dejeated. This boy 

batais-bai. Bupiya-ia cbliSr-de.’ 
ha.R-.H'Loken. li'upees give-up^, 


















ADDENDA MAJORA. VOLUME VII, 


Kudali word, 


Equivalent in Marathi 


Meaning. 


pudii/a 


A costly waistcoat won 
on ceremonial occa 
sions. 


chifne 


phdlya 


Tomorrow, 


A labourer 


Tfidnay 


mdj-glmr The central compart- 
ment of a house. 


som'^ta 


Immediately 




dnane 














There are . two mam dialects o: 
described ia the SiirTeyj the language 
and also the dialect of W/enchegal 
to study. VI o the other group belong 
lary, and the dialect of Mgal in 1 

As will be seen 
(marked K. in the specimen 

(marked Zh. below) dialect has and, in 
■Waigali possesses both the Indian f am, 

The first Sentmoes of the Parable 
Ei. Ew manasha ba dn phtr ore. 

at. Ek manask'' ta A® 

One man of two sons 

K. tatisa-ken mitre, ‘ tate; 

^ tatos matrai, * 0-ta, 

^father, thee 

fa,ther“his"fo Said's ( 

K. matane 


g the form of speech described in Vigne’s vocabn- 
the lower part of the W valley. 

from the, Tocabularies, the chief differences consist in the Kegal 
below) dialect having ew for ‘ one.’ while the ZLwi'gal 

' * I the personal pronouns, e.g., K. ah , I, yo> 
d the alveolar r of Kati. 

in the Dialects of W digali. 

Dhya keni koshto phtias 

KSskto puteV 

were. The4too among the-gowiger son 

f\j 

ba mala niati, n 

ima matini mala 

of goods haning-divided, my 

my share qfi goods ^ ^ . to-m 

u gre.’ . . All tl, , kene tab“ ■ 

ao.* Tat5s, -al , - 

to-me give: Then them amongst Me 

gwe.' The-father the-goods these brothers-t 

Kiti was patarii koj?Mo put 
patot. Sk-Ki wa. ptW-ka ko^Mo put 

divided. Some days afterwards the-yomger sc 

aving divided hC’-gave. 

tsti” inal 6shai ki'ot. ew sudu gola ken dis! 

-1 eshei kr'o, ek sudu k saint 

Tia pr:^erty ooUected made, one far . country to he-w 
Wasi-vem ok Vkkon (Peasu). [Survey, pp. y9ff-] 

stt(ie.,VeroB)Ihadonly the opportunity to collect a short vooabul: 
es fairly with that given in the Linguistic Survey of India. Most of 
. with liati, although transformed in their appearance through stK 


share 


A^icnKi) (A^eu). [Survey, p. 68.] 

h suoUen in the mountains between the Alingar and the Peoh valleys, and 
o two dialects. The western, spoken in Majegal and Masevi towards 
•haracterized by the transition of hr, gr, pr, and 5»- to M, S'! H and 
(but tr, dr, remain unchanged, just as in Kati the dentals have dentalized 
[ mm, roof ; pZam., village ; plS, baby ; bla, brother ; against eastern Ash vu 













L. I, PAHl' I. 








4 \ 

?Sl 


This younger hoy /(dJier^liis^to said^ 
hi yS Sill. ’ Dai mal 


le mm two sons fiacL Ims younger ooy ^ 

dia, toa mal m“ti yii gtu* 

%tlm% your property luming-clwided to-me gire. ’ The- father property 

.«ti zagSres mHi ^ pr'ote. Tsit was 

dmided between-Jm-som hming-divkled gam. Some days (later) 
iste zagas mal asheitsi aungeis zada giila ta ge. 

nger son-his property having-ooUeeted tooh^ other country to went. 


za^as 


■. Morgenstierne has also supplied the following lists of words in the above 
^'es. As before, I am responsible for the spelling of the words, which (in regard 
3ls) I hare here and there altered from Dr, Aiorgeiistierne’s in order to agree with 
glier system followed in the Survey. 


SPECIMENS IN THE 



KaxI BAsnoATi or Sttbtey). | 

WilGArf. 

Eaglisli, 

(Kulam), 

(Bargama^l). 

(Kegal). 

(^onjigal). 

1, One . . . 

ew . » 

» € « 1 

ew 

■ 

ek , , - • 

2. Two . . . 

dii . . ' » 


du . 

♦ 

du . . , 

3. Three . . 

trii, , , , 


tre 

- 

tr§ 

4. Konr , . . 

chtva 

■ 

slit^va , 

chiita 


chats. 

0 , hive . 

pfich , , 

puch 

plch , , 

• 

pocli . , , 

(). Sis . 

§hfi . 

« • * • * » 

shft 

• 

shu . . 

'7. Seven 

sfu , 


sot 

• 

sot 

8, Bight 

wushi; , 

fisht . , 

Ssht * 

» 

6|ht 

9, Mne * , . 

nii 

nU 

na , , 

• 

na « , 

10. Ten , 

lints , . , 


dosh. 


dosh 

11. Twenty , 

V®'tH® . . t 


vishl 


vi^i 

12. Fifty 

dyutso duia , . 

dyuta®' dnts , 

on vishi e dSshi 


rhish e dOsL 

13. Hundred 

pnch® ‘ * 

puch v®fca®' 

paoh vishi 

• 

phch vislii 

14. I . . . 

uza, whta , 

/%* 

a , . . . 

an® .. , 


ye . , . 

■ 

15, Of me 

ye, veine , , 

I, ye 

a . , 


■ 

iyl 0. ■ ...■ 

16. Mine 

yeste , , , 

fst * . . : . 

oniO «• 

• 

im® , 

1*7. We . . . 

emh 

yimu 

ami 

‘ 

yama 

18. OJ; us « 

emd , 

yima . 

amo 

• 

yama 

19. Our « 

emaste , , 

yimust , , 

ameh® 


ima 

20, Thou . 

tu . . , « 

tu . 

ta . 

• 

tu . 

21, Of thee * 

tii , , . 

ta . 

tfi . 


ltd. . 

22. Thine 

tu.gte 

: tUSt 

tub®- 

• 

<o 

23. Ton . , . 

, » , 

gha 

Vi . ' ‘1 

fill 

Vi . 

2 i. Of you 

m . » . 

shUr 

tv 

va i. 

• 
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SFIR LANGUAG 


(j.e. AsHK-irx.B of Scev 


13. Hundred. 


ima, imfia 


Of thee. 


24. Of you. 


I' ' '• ■■ ; r ''^-1' 


(Titln). 

ach 

* 

• 

. f 

d6 . 

.. 

• 

. 

tra 


• 

. 

taata 

* 



pSncli 

. 

• 

• 

shti 

- 


• 

sat 

■ 

* 

» 

asht 

• 


• 

na 

• 

• 

• 

dns 


• 

• 

’tnslil 

• 

« 

• 

da vigjil a di.is 



ai . 

- 

• 

• 

yn . 


• 

» 

ima 

■ 

' 

* 


, 

• 

* 


i ■ 

' 

' 

imba 

O w 

• 


m . 

yt * 

' 

‘ 

ta , 



. « 

taa 

. f 

• 


vi .. 

d * 


' 


f *■ 


tt 

















WIlQAXl. 



KatI ( i . e . BashgaxI of Sustbs). 


English. 


(Knlmn). I 

(Bai’gamataL). 


(.^lonjigal). 

25. Your , 

. 

shaste 

^ast 

vam* 

3mba 

26. He . 

. . . 

. 

St* « . 

yi, sa . 

se, sk* 

27. Of Mm 

• 

st®, sti, . 


yd, ta , 

ska, tasho 

28. His . 

- 

sfeeste . . . 



yomoj tab* . 

tasho ba, tob* . 

29. They s 


st» ’ . . . 

...... 

yli, tff . . : . 

te . 

30. Of them 

. 

St* 




31. Their 

. - . 

...... 


tarn* 


32. Haud 


dusht « > 

duaht « 

dosht 

dSsht. 

33, Foot , 


kjiir , , . 

kynr 

kynr 

papa 

34. Hose . 


nasur' 

nasur' 

nas . . 

nasu 

85. Eye . 


achi ... 

acliB , , 

ache 

echo 

36. Mouth 

, . . 

a,shl . , 

ashi 

ash 

ash 

37. Tooth 


dut , 

dut . . 

dot , 

dot 

38. Ear , 

. « ♦ . 

kar 

kar 

kar , . 

kar . . 

39. Hair . 


dj'fi, rfiyn 

d^’ru, (a single hair) 
zhfj. 

kPls, chorok, (female 
hair) dru. 

kSta, drS 

40. Head 

, 

shai 

sjiai , ; 

^ai . . . 

• 

shei . 

41. Tongue 

• 

dite- ' . * 


jip .... 

jrp 

42, Belly 

. ■ ■ ■ ■ 

Ivtyal 

ktal 

kuts, sha . 

kilts, vatikal . 

43. Back 

■■■ . » . 

p^ti 

pti 

uche, yapatl 

uche, yapati 

44. Iron . 

• 

chime 

chim* 

chima 

chimar' , 

45. Gold . 


sun 

sun . , 

sSn 

son 

46. Silver 

. 

ru . , , 

arfi 

"re 

urei 

47, Father 

. 

ta . 

ta . , , 

tati 

fata . 

48. Mother 

. 

utI , . , , 

nfi 

yei , . , 

aye 

49. Brother 

• 

br'a. 

hr'^ 

bra, 

brah5 

50. Sister 

Hill 

sus 

sus 

s5s . . . 

sdsd 


P.JiS- —Kafir. 









AsHicf (i.e. Ashkfjo) oi' Spevet), 


27. Of liim, 


30. Of them, 


32. Hand, 


36. Mouth 


37. Tooth. 


kaia^tr*^ 


zhh, (a single hair) dro 


41. Tongue. 


mm' 


46. Siirer. 


48. Mother, 


49. Brother, 




















63. Moon, 


75. Camel. 


ukan {dng^ 















KatI (ie. BASHaAXt ob Subvby), 


(Zhoniigal) 




yaam 


yuuTim 




nisliinom 






80, Come 


venom 


vietura 


utiiiom 


iitinom 


utitum 


lai’eam 


mrenom 


irn'etnm 


sauyeom 


j aclmnatum 


oritn. 


Wilts as m 


firirQisKj bomiah 


oitiisb, 


180. Tbou beatest 


1 i'irst person aingutar of the present, and so thronghout. 











lalom, lam 


otiiiestem 


I am. sitting 


nisjhiaest-es, ttiou art sitting 


nislimest-a, he is sitting 


nisltinest'^rtiigli, we. are sit- 
ting. 

nieiltmest-e'ke, you are sit- 
ting. 

ni^iatist'Sae, th&y are sit- 
ting. 









In the .Dialect of Laitroiutn [Tagau) 


1 adanins clfj Ova iialcli. Suratala putras-a b;iivai inaraikyoj ‘ai 

One man-to two children were. The-yonnger son^his father-to said, ^ 0 

ba])a, kor ko tankyai jirae yeitik, maina daya.’ Badaz 
father, lohatcmr that own part-thine comes, to-me give' Afterwards 

9 Q 





2 C 0 


addenda MAJORA. YOLDME Till PART II 



.da suratalai daikye, ada aulai ai^ye= 

Mf younger4o gave^ the-kalf elder4o 

L alt^ aau dii kan, cliiiikya kor ke 

,, eiffht, nine days after, all whatever that 

kak“. Sudurai vataa gjik. 

made. ooimtry went. 

supplied tlie followiag List of Words in the variom 








liili®! 







Geoup 2, 


{Laiiiwan, 


(OzMn.) 


paii]a 


nail 


11. Twenty 


panja viya 


Hundred 


mum, (a) 


mum. 


mam 


mena, (menu) 


niair, must 


maina 


hama 


arna 


liama 


llamas 


liamast 


taina 


m6ma 





















Geoot 3, 


Gboitp 3. 


Groot 1. 


(Waigtvl.) 


(Lanrovaii, 


(Qulbahar.) 


sa, sam 


36. Moiitb. 


rlaude-yom 


dandiin 


zliutr 


41. Tongue 


navati 


gon-im 

iivd-ist) 


(cliimtlr) , cliemar. 


diiimtiT' 


clnmfir 


ahen-0 


uokra, (zai') 

pbheiak zar 


4 '3. Silver 


47. Fathor 


49. Brother 






















•w®r®nial6. 


masii 


"balkiil (jjL) 


janjika, 

W'eya. 


sii?a 


matau 


mai 


sitani 


IffkaBa, 


gavandi 


ktartts, 


ratirgliavi 


cliuchula 


Miarata 


75. Camel 


nslitnr 


pakfe.im 


parewam- 


^^c\^ am 


last colujnrt, in witiclii it is Imperative sing. 2. 

















Gboxjp 4 


G ao UP 3, 


GaonP 2. 


GaoiTi? I 


(Waigal.) 


(Laayovi 




;Ozbiu.) 


(Gulbabar.) 


ailekem (I 

came') 


yagam 


80. Oomt; 


lianatn. 


liantayam 


karBwam 


zkanam 


zlioBam 


dakaaB 


82. Stand 


Ilk (dead) 


miirl (dead) 


dewam 


84. Give 


eliat^gam 


(InB’etira. 


aim. 


asta (wi.)? 
ff.'), sink 


ama 


aakam, I am 
eating. 


nevam, 

down. 


lyiaitaem, - 
am eating. 


179. I "beat. 


aald, tno 
art eating. 


ngvai. 


zJiiiitSe.iJwM- 
art eating. 


180. Thoa beatest 


yagba (?)^ 
he is eating. 


tievaa, « 
sits down. 


eating. 


ISl. He beats 


nevas, 

doion. 


are eating 


^aitaes,^ we 
are eating. 


182. We beat 


Sako, 

are eating. 


nsvai, you 
sit down. 


zhaltsnde, 1 
you are 1 
eating., j 

zliaitQ^i ttney 
are eating. 


183. You beat 


aakaiL, they 
are eating. 


neviaB, they 
sit dowy,. 


184. They beel 


264- • Pasbal. 


265 



Fage 110 . — On page 2, line 22, of Part ii of Volume VIII, I stated that no speci- 
mens could be obtained of the TiraM language. All that had hitherto been known 
about it w^as contained in a short list of words published by Leech in the year 
1838.^ This was sufficient to show that it belonged to the Kalasha-Pa^ai Sub-Group 
of the Kafir Group of the Bardic languages. 

According to Leech, the speakers once inhabited the Tira Valley (hence the name 
of the tribe and of their language), now the home of the Afridi Afghans, and, in con- 
sequence of a feud breaking out between the Orakzais and the Afridis, they left that 
tract and settled in the Ningrahar country, where they are now found. Their principal 
Tillages are at the present day said to be Jaba, Mitarani, and Bara-^el. Jaha is shown 
on sheet 38J of the four miles to the inch Indian Survey degree sheets, and on sheet 14 
of the Indian Atlas sheets on the same scale. It is situated in the Kot-darra Valley 
south of the Kabul River, about 20 miles in a direct line west of Bakka Port, and 
about half way between Bakka and Jalalabad, but south of the main road. 

Among their Af^an neighbours, these people have not the best of characters, and 
a Tirahl is generally unwilling to admit that he is a member of the tribe or that he 
knows anything of its language. ^ So far has this gone that in the ueighbouring parts 
of British India, in the Peshawar District, there is an idea very generally current that 
the TirMii language is only a kind of gibberish used by transfrontier criminals when they 
wish to speak among themselves without being understood by outsiders. 

For more than tw^enty-five years I had been endeavouring to secure specimens of 
this form of speech, hut without success. Finally, Sir Aurel Stein added to the heavy 
debt of obligations owed' by me to him by undertaking the search for a man who conld 
speak it. In March 1919, by the friendly helj) of the late Colonel Sir George Eoos- 
Keppel, then the Chief Commissioner of the North-West Frontier Province, an old 
labourer was found in Peshawar who professed to know TiraM. Bnfortnnately, to this 
accomplishment was added the fact that he w^as a confirmed opium eater, and after a few 
words and sentences had been collected from him, the attempt at probing his befogged 
memory had to be abandoned. Sir Aurel, how^ever, did not abandon the quest, and his 
next attempt was more successful. In December 1921, through the help of his old 
and devoted Surveyor, Khan Sahib Afraz-gul, now of the Survey of India, there was 
found an intelligent old man named Shah Basal, wiiose original home was in Jaba, but 
wLio bad left his country for many years and was now resident in Nawa-kala. When 
Sir Aurel found that long absence from bis home had impaired his facility in speaking 
his mother tongue, Shah Kasul secured the presence of a younger man wiiose memory 
was more trustworthy. Both the men were completely illiterate, and Sir Aurel found 
some difficulty in getting them to understand grammatical niceties such as the distinc- 
tion between the different tenses of a verb ; hut. with their aid, he succeeded in waiting 
down a Tirahi translation of the Urdu version of the Parable of the Prcdigal Son, and 
in compiling a valuable list of words and illustrative sentences. These he has most 

• ' . . g. B., VoL tii (1838), pp. rsS-Av . . ! ' . , ' 

von.1, rABTi. ' ' - . ^ 
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-. <• v, T Tiopp lippii able to compile tlie following 

M.aiy placed at .y d.po.1. the.aj P ^ ^ 

grammatical ?^. I add the versioa of the Parable as wntteu 

ideaot the gen j ’ A 

clown by Sir Anrel (wif.b an JinoUh _ the wliole I append a vocabii- 

the list of words and the’^words in the ahoTe-mentioned specimens but also 

all those . J „,aking clear to my own mind, and such 

the meaning of wl^ich even with these I think that, thanks to 

I bave marked with notes of mte knowledge of an interesting language 

Sir xiurel Stein, a considerable advance in oui kiiowioage 

, has been attained. , . _ _ ■ 

^Iwadv stated TiraM is certainlT a Dardic language, and is closely connec' 

wim « “i and Gawai-bak, but it is also to be noted that it .hows plea 

With iAaiasna, x ’ - i Dardic lan^-uages spoken tar to the 

points of relationship with Shina and Kasluniu, KMA shur- ; 

North-East. Compare, for instance, Tirahi s««, a ch d with ^ 

a father, with Shina and Kashmiri ; and » ^ 

-1. A. 

have preserved m a reinarkahle mann _ 

of two thousand years ago. Such are dm, hardly necessary to add 

and a,t,^ hand, as compared with the from 

that, surrounded as the speakers are by xVf^an , T 

Pashto. 

The Pashai already referred to is spoken in Lagimanf nora 

T,T- 1‘ where M'irahi is spoken, lies to the south of that river. Eurther south, 
St Wa^Ltan, we come upon Ormuri, an Eranian form of speech, used by an 

iLiUi^t tribe distinct from the Afgiians. “ “ *7® 

Ormkfs arrived at their present site, they tildic 

nf -Dordic origin, for their language, though Eranian, shows clear traces ot au 
inftloe lirkier south we come to the Khetrans of Thal-Chotiali. These people 
speak a corrupt Lahnda much mixed with Dardic forms. Emally, as has been pom ,ec 

™t in Yolume VIII, Part i of the Survey, still further south we come to Smdhi, and 

in this too, we find relics of some old Dardic language. In this way, Drahi foims an 
important link connecting the Dardic languages spoken in Dardirtan north of t e 
E&bul, with a chain of three langua,ges which show traces of ancient Dardic mfluenoe 
Ld reach down to the mouth of the Indus. It is not necessary here to discuss the 
question of the extension of Dardic languages further south. It is sufficient to stat 
HWt traces of them have been recognized in the Bhil languages of Central India, and 

identification is finally accepted. TiraM gives us the hitherto missing link in a chain o 
languages once reaching from the Hindukush to Doa. 

In the following pages, I give a reference for each word quoted showing its 
original location. In such references “Par.” ind.icates the vision of the 1 arable of 
Te Prodigal Son, quoted by verse-number, and “ D.” indicates the List, of Words and 
Sentences prepared by Sir Aurel Stein. 




Proimneiatioii 


t- be remem oereci tnat tne materials coiiecEecl tiepeiid almost e.ii.tireiy oa 
tered by two illiterate men. Sir Aiirel Stein, in recording the Tirah! words 
lem, most rightly refrained from any attempt at securing apparent iini- 
1 wrote clown for each word as nearly as possible the exact sound he heard 
icular case. In recording a language which lias previously heen reduced 
there is a more or less fixed standard of spelling and of pronunciation vrith 
)ossible to secure conformity ; hut when a language lias no standard, — and 
xtent, even in every language which has a standard, — the actual pronunoia- 


111 very cimerent ways at aiiierent times. Jj or instance, tor ‘ man tne speaKers at one 
time said and at another time adam ; for *good,’ at one time hrada, and at 
another hredu ; and for V child,’ at one time bad’^nUi with no stress on the penultimate, 
and at another time bad/ma, with a strong stress on the penultimate. Under such 
■circumstances, it w^oiild at present be dangerous to lay down any rules for a standard 
pronunciation of Tirahi, and we must await further information on the subject. Suffice 
it to say here that this uncertainty occurs chiefly in regard to the vowels, and that the 
consonantal system appears to be nretty constant and to agree with that of the other 
Uardic languages. 


There appears to be an indefinite article corresponding to the Persian yd l wahdat 
■and the Kashmiri -d. It is formed by adding i to the noun. A pretty certain example 
is Mkcirdb badanii a had boy {had'^na) (L. 129). 

Eor the definite article, the demonstrative xironoun le or very commonly 

■employed. ' Thus • ■ ■ 

le paMrasi ek dna de^ give one anna to the faqir (L. 84) . 
le par dna km"ras the saddle of the white horse (L. 22G). 
le zin kiif ra dak Mkiim Um, put the saddle on the horse’s back (L. 227). 
le Jdla ek banyd-ma achhila tU (I) have bought (it) from a shopkeeper of the 
village (L. 241). 

Ghana mala la breda hatsa thy father slaughtered the good calf (Par. 


Id gana put^'r gkiisd khmn gd, the elder son became in atxger (Par. 2S). 

The demonstrative pronoun lema is similarly used before place-names. Thus : — 
lema Jaba^manzmi sawa kiiz^ra brade imat Jaba all horses are good (L, 140). 
lema Kdbida-manzum same bare khm^dba tma^ in Kabul all mares are bad 
•, (li. 141)., " •: b. ^ 
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DECLENSION. 


Mmim Siibstaiiti?e. 

materials to form any rules as regards gender^ 
ill tliat can be said is that the feminine gender is recognized, and that many feminine 
Qonns end in e or e when, in India, they ■would end in i. Thus we have stre (Indian 
Url), a woman (List, 52, 53, 128); acJw hhe dohh'')^ mi eye (L. 35), d& 

(Indian a daughter (L. 56, 110) ; hare, a mare (L. 139). With this we may 
compare ^<31 adam, a good man (L. 120), and hrada stre, a good woman (L. 128), but 
good women (L. 130) ; sura, small (L. 28), hut sw^e, a little girl (L. 56); 
smm hm^'ra, horses (L. 140), and same hare, all mares (L. 141) ; ti, he is (L. 15&)y 
and Id,:. she is (L. ; 53, 56). ,, 

J9ecfe^^sio^^.--Tlle Nommative case singular calls for no remarks. It takes no 
termination. When a noun is the subject of a transitive verb in a tense derived from 
the past participle, it is |)ut. into the Agentive case, 'which wiU he described further on. 
The Accmatwe case singular is the same in form as the nominative. Thus:— 

le paJcirasi eIc ana de, giYQ onQ B>miQb to the i^qlv {li. S4f). 

asto^mmiznM angur tsigd, pade-manzum . pana fstyd, put ye a ring on the hand, 
^ put ye a shoe on the foot (Par. 22). 

eh ht'eda haiif^ dnims, bring ye a good calf for him (Par. 23). 

draw water from the well (L. 237). 
let ns make rejoicing (Par., 23). 
beat that man well (L. 236). 

I give this letter to the father (L. 103). 

ill a tense derived from the past participle is, as 
usual in connected languages, put in the nominative base, the subject being put into the 
case of the Agent. The following examples will suffice » 

ehdna mala Id hreda hatsa kuMkto, % father slaughtered the good calf ; lit. the 
good calf ivas slaughtered by the father (Par. 27). 
mala gafia putrasi jaiodb dita, the father gave answer to the elder .son ; lit. hy 
the father answer was given to the elder son (Par. 31). 
mala ram here, the father made compassion ; lit. by the father compassion was 
made (Par. 20). 

sure puPr tdnu mdl jama here, the younger son collected his property ; lit. hy 
the younger son his propeily was made collected (Par. 13). 

General Oblique case , — The General Oblique case singular is sometimes the same 
in form as the nominative. Thus : — - 

gh usd Mkmi, in anger (Par. 28). 
hadmdshl hhum, in debanchery (Par. 13). 
hid-ma, from the well (L. 237). 
hwsirma, from the chair (L, 82). 

ddh (put) on (the horse’s) back (L. 227). Of. ddha jchum below. 

huhm^ma hdkri {i.e., against) an order (Par. 29). 

mzar-mamum, in (thy) sight (Par. 18). Cf. nazaram-manzum below. 
put^r Mkumi on the son (L. 228). 







TXRlHt. 


26 ^ 

More often it ends in even when the nominative singular does not end in that 
letter. Tims : — 

fanda Mkwn, (nom. fand), on a journey (L. 224). 

ddha (nom. dale), (riding) on the back (of a horse) (L. 230). Of. ddh 

l^um above. 

le mulk^-mamunh (nom. mulJc), in that country (Par. 14). Of. mulhe-mmizim 
below. 

mala tarafe (nom. mala), towards the father, mala-ma, from a father (L. 104). 
mdla-matmm (nom. mdl), in the property (Par. 12). Of. mala taJmm, division 
of the property (Par. 12). 

ddma hhiim (nom. dam), (bind) with a rope (L. 236). 

brada adama-ma {nom. adam)j tvom good mnn {Jj. 122), 

ihdna-m-anzum (nom. than), in the house (L. 83, 130, 223, 226, 233).. 
khdra Mkiim (nom. khdr), on the top (L. 229). 

lema loakta Mk%mi (nom. waht), at that time (L. 162). So luaktormanzum 
(L. 163). 

When a general oblique case is followed by an enclitic word beginning with a. 
consonant, that consonant is sometimes doubled, and one of the pair is added to tbn 
oblique case. Thus: — 

chdna nazaram-marmim (for nazara-manzimi), in tby sight (Par. 21). 
hrichat-idna (nom. hricli)^ under a tree (L. 230). Cf. ut t% for u U, be has come', 
given below under the perfect tense. 

Occasionally we find the general oblique case ending in some other vowel. Such 
are : — - 

mala tarafe (nom. taraj) he came in the direction of (he., towards) the father 
(Par. 23). ' 

le mMlke-manzum, in that country (Par. 14). Of. mullf-mammn above. 

(nom. ^ad^), on the foot (Par. 22). 

we (or ore) in his heart (Par. 16, 17). The Fom. Sing, of this word 
appears to be we, as in Par. 22. 
tsiikf' daze fas (nom. daz), after a few days (Par. 13). 
as^o-wmw^m (nom. on the hand (Par. 22). 
jango-wakta i nom, Jang), at the time of fighting (L. 163). 

Two words are irregular. The wmrd a daughter, bas its oblique singular dun,. 
and a sister, has These will be dealt with lower down. 

Another form of the oblique ends in asi, often shortened to as or is. This is most 
often used as a dative, but is also used in other collocations. Thus :— 

to a good man (L, 121). dd, give this rupee- 

to that man (L. 234). 
dm, to a daughter (L. 112). 

gd dur mulkasi, he went to afar country (Par. 13). 

malasi, to a father (L. 103). me tdnu malasi hazam, I shall go to my father 
(Par. 18). le malasi jamah dita, he gave answer to the father (Par. 29). 
me le adam diyanasi dita toa, I gave that man for a beating (z.e., to be beaten) 

(um). 
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men samo tre dd'^mo Midrasi da hamm. we three men all go to the town (L. 17). 
mosvmf««s #5 iwoper for me (Par. 21). 

U paMrmi eh ana de, giye one anna to the faqir (L. 84 j). 

mcda- g ana piitraBijawdh dita, the father gave answer to the elder son (Par. 31). 
mi a^ thdnasi ema, I come to the house to-day (L. SO). 

made conciliation to him (Par. 28). 
eh tdnu nanharis ga ti, he is gone to one of his servants (Par. 26). 

This termination is also commonly used for the genitive, and, in this case, as seems 
to be more commonly employed than Thus 

lemas shisi (nom. shi) kimat, the price of that thing (L. 232). Here we have 
both as and {a)si, 

hrada adcmas tha n ho aha U, the house of a good man is near (L. 120). 
le Parana hiiz'^ras sdn, the saddle of the white horse (L. 226). 
le than malas ti, this is the father’s house (L. 102). 

chamt sa-ncts (nom. sand) dmite hrdh irighna Una, the teeth of thy dog are very 
sharp (L. 116). 

mydna troras puUr, the son of my uncle (L. 225). 

It should he noted that it is sometimes difhoult to say whether this termination 
as is a case termination, or is a pronominal suffix. In the following, as probably means 
‘Ms’:— 

tdnu mdlas badniashi khtim chi here, he wasted his substance in riotous living 
(Par. 13). But in this instance it is also possible that mdlas is a dative used 
as a definite accusative. 

le malas gd, his father went (Par. 28). Here the as is almost certainly a pro- 
nominal suffix. 

In the following, the termination asi forms the general oblique case : — 
khd, thdnasi ha ah a o, when he came near the house (Par. 25). 

Sometimes the termination asi is employed where we should use the ablative. 
'Thus: — 

te hdma adamosi (or adama-ma) achhita ti, from what man didst thou buy that 
(L. 210) ? 

mydna dimsi jchat iit ti, a letter has come from my daughter (L. 113). 
lemajaisi (nom. jai) Kashmir hatesi dur ti, how far is Kashmir from this place 
(L. 222) ? 

We have an ablative of comparison in : — 

lema hrijasi le haza this is higher than that tower (L. 136). 
lemas spamnn le dd^mas bra kaza ti, the brother of that man is taller than his 
sister (Ll' 231 )y . ... 

We shall see subsequently that an ablative of comparison can also be made with 
the help of the postposition 

With regard to the above examples, note that the words de, a daughter, and 
a sister, form the oblique singular by adding thus, and Note also 

that, as we shall see, the termination asi also occurs in the plural. It seems probable 
. here plural forms have been carelessly used for the singular. 
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dicated by ttie termination 
Itered word to the goYerning 


le kila 6h hmiyd-’inci; from a shopkeeper of the Tillage (L. 

hrekhta (? nominatiTe) Mh&fci Mkimi, on the top ot a hill (L. 229).^ , , , 

Imz^ra ddhMkum, on the horse’s back (L. 227). Cf. Im^^ras zm, the horses 

saiidle, in 226. ^ 

chdAia mala thdm-matmm, in thy father’s house (L. 223,. ^ 

myana maV hroh ma^m-ano imna, there were many servants of my father 

(Par. n). 

'^dll tsifhdaT, a goat*s kid (Par. 29). 

dsmdn na-zaf-mamumi in the sight of heaYen (Par. 18, 21) . 
domdma dwdz, the sound of a drum (Par. 25). 
galiz loaUa at the time of theft (L. 164). 

It is probable that the' Jye.ntive case singnlar employed for the suhjey of ^ a Terb 
a a tense formed from the past participle, should be described as identical in orm 
rith the general oblique case as in other Dardio languages. _ But as we have seen, this 
-eneral oblique case is itself often identical in form with the nominative, and it 
happens that the few instances of the Ageiitive that occur m the Parable all also agree 
n form with the nominative singular. It may be mentioned that^m Ormuri an 
Eranian language, spoken not far off in Waziristan, uiich is much influenced by 
Dardio, the Agentive is always the same in form as the nominative. 

The following examples of the Agentive case of nouns substantive are found in 
;be Parable. No instances occur in the List of Words , 

sure put"r mala ditanas, the younger son said to the father (Par. 12). See the 
remarks on ditanas on p. 294, under the head of the past tense 
sure putr tanu mdljama here, the younger son collected his propy,rty (Par. 12). 
le adam fdrnt tsahaUmi p'egi, that man sent (him) to his fields (Par. 15). 
mala tdnu naukardnosi aft, the father said to his servants (Par. 22). 
mala gam putrasi jawdh dita, the father gave answer to the elder son (Par. 31). 

In two oases the Agentive case is formed by the addition of the postposition ma 
(compare the Hiiidostani «e). This postposition is more often used to form a dative, 
and in the first of the tw'o instances it is employed in both senses : 
putre^na le^na ari, the son said to him (Par. 21). 

le-na Idsi an, he said to him (Par. 27). 

Closely allied to the Agentive is the Instrumeyal case. One example of it occurs 

in the Parable, in which it is formed by the postposition m 

ao lemaji odasta-ni mard gam, I am dying here of hunger (Par. 17). 

The Dative case has been already dealt with in connexion with the termination cm. 
As just stated, it is also formed with the help of the postposition na. us . 

le-na mS 

This dative form is also (as in other languages) employed to make a definite 

accusative, as iu : — • /-n oov 

Urnu-mt hreda jdmd-na ana, bring ye for him the good garment (Pai. 22). 
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Formation of the plural is often tlie same as the singular. This is 

especially the case when a noun ends in a or d, but there are also other cases 

mala, fathers (sing, mala) {h. 106) ; MiFra, horses (sing. Jcm^ra) (L. 140) ; sand, 
dogs (sing. S€»w«) (L. 148). 

pand, in pade-niamwn pana tsi^d, put ye a shoe (or shoes) on his foot (or feet), 

may he either singular or plural (Far. 22). 

ose, deer (sing, ose) (L. 155). 

m hrohe store (sing, store) Una, to-day there are many stars (L. 64). 
mydna tlidna-manzum hrdJs brade stre (sing. sfrS) Una, in my house theie aie 
many good women (L. 130). 

lema-ma ld rupai (sing, rupai) achhito, take those rupees from him (L. 235). 
le ddam t&nn mdl (sing, mdl) tsaru that man is giazing his cattle (L. 229), 

4e, daughters (sing, de) (L. 116), den, cows (sing, den) (L. 145). go, bulls (sing. 

. , ,^5),(L. 144).; : 

l& vnydna de panzi sansar (sing, sansar) ie, this my daughter is fifteen years (old) 

: (L.iii).'."' ■■ 

lema Kdbtda-manzum sawe bare (sing, hare) Ifhardha thia, in Kabul all mares 
are bad (L. 141). 

Sometimes ci is added to lor ni the plural. Thus: - 

eh ad^ 7 nas do pnt^ra (sing. puPr) wdna, a certain man had two sons (Par. 11). 
china mala tUdna-manzum katisi puUra Una, how many sons are there in tliy 
father’s house (L. 223 j ? 

le dd‘ma (sing, dd^'^n) hhardb Una, those men are bad (L. 29). Cf. dd'mo, below. 
td tre ddWna hohhydr tiza, you three men are clever (L. 23). 
brada admia (sing, adani) lema hkdr-manzim broh Una, there are many good 
men in this town (L. 124). 

Sometimes the plural ends in e or e. This is especially a feminine ending, but it 
may also be masculine. Thus ; — 

Udle (sing. ts0), she-goats (L. 162). 

Ghana sands dante (sing, dant) broh trighna Una, the teeth of thy dog are very 
sharp (L; 146), 

The word wrani is plural, but I do not know the singular. It occurs in pregl 
mrani fsarai, sent (him) to feed (?) sheep. I presume that the word means * sheep,’ 
and that it has been used, in order to avoid giving offence by using the word for ' swine.’ 
Compare the Ormiiri wrai, a sheep. In Pashto, tbe same word means " lamb.’ 

T'ue plural ends in o in men samo tre dd^mo Mdrasi da bazam, we three men ail go 
to the town (L, 17). Corap^are, however, dd'ma, above. In mtizdtirdno, servants 
(Par. 17), 0 has been added to a Pashto or Persian plural. In two other ivonls a is 
similarly added instead of o. These are iij^dna (sing, 'tiklk), camch, and marghdna 
(sing. margE), birds. With nhlMua, compare the Pashto uhhdti, oblique uhhdnd. 

The Oblique Flural ends in an. Thus : — 

hrada adama-n thdna sdra Una, the liouses of the good men are small (L. 125). 
sa%ioa brada adammi le Mkabar de-o, give the news to all good men (L. 126). 
tcranin Mkd, (?) the food of the sheep (Par. 16). Here the meaning of khd is 
douhtfiil. Ecgarding the meaning of wrani, see above. 

^sawa hrijan-ma le brij kaza ti, that is the highest of all tow'ers (L. 137). 







In the following the oblique plural enas in apparemjy a singular lorm - 
•liana mdl-mata strlzl (sing. noni. strmi) Mum gU here, he wasted thy substance 
m females (Par. 30). 

Sometimes we find an oblique plural ending, as in Persian in cm. Thus 
gaim puf-r UcAuldn-mamtmi wd, the elder son was in the fields (Par. 26). 
smoa th&ndn'ma clicma them hrada ti, thy Louse is the best of all houses (L. 134). 

It ends in ana in tmm dostema smna, with my friends (Par. 29). 

At other times we haTe the Pashto oblique plural in mio. Thus : — 

tcinu. mcmlufcmo-MiMi me sama hare, make me equal among thy servants 
(Par. 19). Compare the nominative pliiral mfflschirdwu (Par. 17) mentioned 


letih samaragdna Ghana hhkhnat cm da harem, ion so many years I am doing 
thy service (Par. 29). , 

In this connexion also may be mentioned the irregular noun de, a daughter, which 
dim for its oblique plural, as well as for its oblique singular (L. 116-118). Thus^ 


lenici ire bcid'na (plural) mctlas'l (plural) hhetoar ‘ut ti, inloimation has conit 
from the fathers of these three children (L. 109). 
pade-mcmz'um (sing. nora. padc) pana tslyd. put ye shoes (or a shoe) on })is 
feet (or foot) (Par. 22). 

te use of the singular form mcilad for the jjlural ablative is further illustrated 
i following examples, in which the singular teriiiinatiou asi reappears as $i 
fco the plural oblique case : — 

dunsi, to or from daughters (L. 117”8), 

le adam tdnu '^aheddnsi pinegl, that man sent (him) to his fields (Par. 15). 
hrada adamansi hh<-d)ar ub ti, news has come from good men (L. 127). 


Snhiect to the foregoing remarks, the following paradigms may be quoted 
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Singular. Piurai, 

Nom. hrada adam^ a good man hrada adama. 

God. drada adamas brada adaman. 

Bat. hrada adamasi hrada a-daman. 

AbL hrada (idama-ma hrada adamansi. 

Mom. de^ a daughter de. 

Gen. de dun. 

Bat. dm dunsi. 

Abl. dmm (? plural). dunsi. 

Other relations of time or place are indicated Avith the aid of postpositions. Of 
tliesesthefoliowinghavebeeiLnoted:-- 

near, governing the dative, as in : — 
kh d ilinnasi ho aha d, when he came near the house (Par. 26). 

Zia/o’j outside, governing the ablative, as in*.— 

ao cJidna Imhum-ma hdhr nd gim, 1 did not go outside (i.e., disobey) thy 
command (Par. 29). 

dapdrUi for the sake of, borrowed from Pashto, and governing the general oblique 
ease, as in 

te Jema da para hreda bat^a for his sake thou slaughteredst the good calf 

(Par. 30). 

}^nm. The general meaning of this seems to be ‘on’, but there are other- 
derivative meanings. It governs the general oblique case : — 
le mi hud'ra dak Mdim thdi put the saddle on the horse’s back (L. 227). 
lema ad'^mas pufr Jdrura me hrok ditina here tma^ I have made many stripes 
on that man’s son (L. 228). 

le cidam tana nidi hreMkta lihdra khum tsar ft ti, that man is grazing his 
cattle on the top of the hill (L. 229). 

le ddam kiiz^ra ddka Mkum spdra ga, man is mounted on a horse’s 
back (L. 230). 

Ghana mdl-matd strizl Mium chi kerCj wasted thy property on females 
(Par. 30). 

ao az gana panda Mium gd tvdma, I went on a long way to-day (L. 221). 
le gana ghtissd Mk'twi gd, the elder son became on anger {i,e.^ became 
angry) (Par. 23), 

le adam ddma Mkiim tare, bind that man with a rope (L. 236). 
me S'Uro wdma lema loakta Mkum, at that time I was small (L. 162). 
le adam dm toa galiz loa-kta khum. that man was away at the time of 
theft (L. 16-1). 

tdnu mazdurdno Mktim me sama hare, make me like (one) among thy servants 
(Par. 19). 

Mkare, near, with, governing the general oblique case, as in ■ 
te meJoka me khare we, thou wast always with me (Par. 31). 

Id khare naU gd (Par. 15) appears to mean ‘took refuge near him,’ hut 
is doubtful. 

ma is usually a postposition of the ablative. It is added to the general oblique 
case. Thus : — 

, , an lema hursi-wa uthum., I stand up from this chair (L. 82). 











blii-ma, from a fathe 
hrmla atlama-ma Mkabar ut th news lias come from a good man (L. 122), 

Uma-ma la rupai achhito, take tliose rupees from him (L. 235), 

Imi’ma uwa prBa, draw water fro in the w'ell (L. 227), 

lema-ma Id hroh hracle toa, from this (i.e., because) he was very well (Par. 27). 

'We have ablatives of comparison in : — 

mydna~ma chdna Him hrada U, thy house is better than mine (L, 133). 

swwa thdnmi-ma chdna than hrada ti, thy house is better than all houses (L. 134). 

sawa hrijan-ma le brij ham ti, this toiver is higher than all towers (L, 137), 

Certain postpositions or prepositions govern the ablative Avith this nia, as in - 
hiikum-ma hakr, outside an order (Par. 29), already quoted. 
pas diyan-ma, after heatings i.e., having beaten (L. 178). 

This postposition is occasionally found with other meanings, as in : — 

lema-ma breda jdmd-na and, bring ye for him the good garment (Par. 22). 
lema-ma Wia.haf gd ti, of {i.e., concerning) Mm it is said (L. 27). 

Sometimes it appears to he used to form a genitive, as in : — 
fe-ma, of thee (L. 21) ; td-ma, of you (L. 24). 

lema-ma hr am Mkardb ti, their business is had (L. 31). It is, however, impossible 
to he certain about the first two without any context, and the last sentence 
perhaps means ‘ owing to them the business is had 
mamtmii in, with other derived meanings. It is used AAuth the general oblique 
case. Thus : — 

le midke-manzimi hroh grand loe, a great famine happened in that land (Par. 


le nre-mmimm le Mkiydl wa, in his heart there was this thought (Par. 16). 
So Id tdnn dre-manmm cm, he said in his heart (Par. 17). 

chdna namr- (or namram-) manzimi gmiagdr bem, I am a sinner in thy sight 
(Par. 18, 21). ^ 

az mydna ilidna-manzurn eh den m^ra gd te, to-day a coaa’’ has died in my 
house (L, 83). 

mydna thdna-manzum hroh hrade sire tina, there are many good AAmmen in 
my house (L. 130). 

le^nct Jaba-manzivm sawa huz^ra hrade tina., in Jaha all the horses are good 
(L. MO). . 

lema Kabula-manzihm sawe hare Miardba Una, in Kabul all the mares are 
])ad (L, Ml). 

oli&na mcda tlidna-manzwm hatisl pufra tina, hoAV many sons are there in thy 
■father’s house ? (L. 223). 

le pardna huz'^ras zin mydna thdna-manznm, in my house (is) the saddle of 
the AA'hite horse (L. 226). 

le sdn gana pnUr tsakaldn-nianswn wd, his eldest son AA^as in the fields (Par. 
25). 

Zema mto-manmm angiir tsiya, pade-ma7izum pand isiya,pvLt ye a ring on his 
hand, put ye shoes on his feet (Par. 22). 
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to sif^ro wmjango wakta-mmmmii at the time of lightmg 

(L. 16S). 

lema-manzim silrBi the yoimger from among them (Par. 12). 
mydna mala’-mmizmi M liissa owe^ from in the property the share which 
comes as mine (Par. 12). 

pm^ after, is used both as a preposition and as a postposition. When used as a 
]3reposition, it governs the ablative case, as in pas cUyan-ma, beating 
(L. 178). When used as a postposition, it governs the general oblique case, 
as in tsulf daze pas^ after a few days (Par. 13). 

patli after, governs the general oblique case, as in : — 

lema patl mala tarafe ii, after that he came towards the father (Par. 20). 
behind, governs the genitive in : — 

chana patihana kdmih haddna da e, w^hose hov comes behind thee ? (L. 

. 239). 

wdth, together with, governs the dative in : — 

M tdmi dostdna sama Mk'iisMU kere, thsA I made merry with my friends 
(Par. 29), 

It gives the force of a dative in • 

me sama (or masi) mundsib,pvopm' tov me (Par. 19, 21). 
Itseemstoinean'equalto’in:— 

tdnu nmzdurdno Mhum me sanm Imre, imkQ mQ equal to thy servants 


tona, under, probably governs the general oblique case, as in hricliat iona, under 
a tree (L. 230). 

imza, under, may be used in the above sentence instead of tona (L. 230). 


Hoiins Adjective. 

Adjectives appear sometimes to change for gender and 
materials are not sufficient for laying dowm any general rules 
is that the termination e or e occurs most frequently in the 
with feminine nouns or with masculine plural nouns. Bui 
versal rule. Por this reason, it is best to give here simply a 
noted, with the context in which they occur. 




TIllAHI. 


21 f 


Tills word is used predicatiTely in : — 

Ghana than hrada ti, tiiy liouse is good (L. 22). 
az sure hrada ti, today tiie sun is briglit (L. 62). 

mymia thdna-nm Ghana than hrada ti, thy house is better than mine (L. 133^ so 
134). 

We have hrade or brade, instead of hrada, in the following : - 
Id hrok hrade wet, he was very well (Par. 27). 

it is not good to beat. 1 n both these cases hraele is masculine 
singular. It is masculine plural in : — 

lemet Jeiha-nian-zum saivet hiz^'ra hrade tlna, in Jaba all the horses are good (L. 
140), 

lema sawa hraele tma, they are all good (L. 161). 
hroh or hrok, much, many. Used attributively in : — 

hrok gram (fern.) we, there was a great famine (Par. 14). 

mydna meda Id sure th&na~manzim% hrok umar langd ti, my father is living in that 
small house for along time (L. 233). 

mydna hrok nmzclurdno wdm, there were many servants of my father 
(Par. 17). 

mydna thclnei-mcmzmn hrok hraele stre tlna, in my house there are many good 
women (L. 130). 

We have broke in 

az broke store tma, tonlay there are many stars (L, 64). 

The word is used adverbially, iu the sense of ^ very in 
Id hrok odasta gd, he became very hungry (Par. 15). 
me hrok gunagar tim, I am very sinful (Par. 21). 

Id hrok hrade wa, he was very well (Par. 27). 

Ghana sands eiante hrok triahna tina, the teeth of thy dog are very sharp (L. 146). 
le adam hrok do, beat that man well (L. 236). 
hewukuf, in te hewukuf tis, thou art a fool (L. 157). 
dur, far.* Used attributively in : — 

Id he gd dur ^mdkasi, and he went to a far country (Par. 13). 

Predicatively in ; — 

Id dur wa meda hichl, he was far, the father saw him (Par. 20). 
le adam elur wa gediz tvakla khunn, (hat man was far away at the time of the theft 
(L. 161). 

get net, great, long, elder, as in : — 

ao az gang panda khum gd wdma, I walked a long way today (L. 22i). 
le seen gcenct fmt'r Isakaldn-rnemzimi lod, his elder son was in the fields (Par. 25, 
So 28). 

malei gana 'putrasl jawdh dlta, the father gave answer to the eider son (Par. 31). 
gar, lost, iu : — 

legar gd wa, be had been lost (L. 24. So 32). 
hohhydr, clever, in : — 

to hokhydr tis, thou art clever (L. 20)* 

td tre d&ma hokhydr tiza, you three men are clever (L. 23), 
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present, in : — 

me had)' gcmi^ I am present (L. 156). 

clez^ hdzir bazam, I shall be jDresent (?)today (L. 173). 

U satv{(' hdzir imma-i they were all present (L. 167). 
jaltl, speedy, (|xiick, as in : — 

Id jaUi u, he came quickly {i.e.^ he ran) (Par. 20) . 
jaltlhb, go ye quickly (Par. 22). 

/Mejliviiigjali^ejin: — 

he became alive (Par. 21, 32). 
haza^ high, tall, as in : — 

lema hrijasi le haza tl, this tower is higher than that (L. 136) . 
sawa hrijan-ma le hrlj haza ti, this tower is higher than all towers (L. 137). 
lemas spazimsi le ad'^mas hrd haza ti, that man’s brother is taller than his sistei 
(L. 231). 

Mkardh, bad, attributive, as in ^ — 
hhardb badanii a bad boy (L, 129). 
eh Jghardb hmidr, a bad girl (L. 131), 

Predicatively in ; — 

le dd'^ma ]^ardb ima, those men are bad (L. 29). 
lema-ma hram Mkardb ti, tbeir business is bad (L. 31). 
tao sawa Mardbe tiza, you are all bad (L. 160). 

lema Kdhula-manzum saioe hare Mkardha (fern, pi.) tma, in Kabul all mares are 
bad (L. 141) . 

Mkiishdl, happy, in ure Mkushdl gd, the heart became hap|)y (Par. 32). 
lot, red, in loi zar, red precious metal, i.e.^ gold (L. 45). 
mumsib, proper, as in 

me sama (or masi} mundsib nd ii, it is not proper for me (Par. 19, 21). 

Mkuslidll karan mundsib wa^ it was proper to make rejoicing (Par. 32). 

-white, as in 

parana- zm\ -white precious metal, ^.e., silver (L. 46). 
le Parana huz'^ras zln, the saddle of the Whitehorse (L. 226). 

swre, small, younger. Attributively in : — 
lema-manznm sure, jmi^r mala ditanas, from among them, the younger son said to 
his father (Par. 12). 

daze pas sure put^'r tdnu mdl Jama herei after a few days the youno’er son 
collected his property (Par. 13). 

mydm mala Id sure thdna-manzum brok umar langd ti, my father is living a lono* 
time in that small house (L. 233). * 

le sure (fern.) mydm de te, this little one is my daughter (L. 36). 

, Used predicatively in ; — 

lemo than sura t% his house is small (L, 28). 

me SU70 [ sic] wdma lema wakta mum, at that time I was small (L. 162), ' 

to suro [ sid] wdz jango waUa-maMum, at the time of fighting thou wast small 
(L. 163);'-^ 

It will he ob^crs^cd that in the inedicative examples, the’ final vowel is or o. 
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11 horses 
all "ood 


Sima hrijmi-ma le hnj kam ti, this tower is higher than all towers 
lema KdhulM-nmmum smoe bare (fem. pL) Mkmrdba tlnai in Kabu 
had (L. 141). 

This w'ord is often used to indicate a plural, as in : — 
do saiva gharlbdne tima, we (ail) are poor (L. 159). 
tm sawa khardbe tim, you (all) are had (L. 160). 
lema smoa hraile tma^ they (all) are good (L. 161). 
tm sama hdaha> wmna, you (all) were near by (L, 166). 
le sawa lid-zir imma^ they (all) w'ere present (L..167). 
triahm, sharp, as in 

cMna scmds dmite hrdh triahna tlna^ the teeth of thy dog are very 
tmlfi a few, as in tsuk:'' daze after a few days (Par. 13). 

Prononim 

The pronoun of the First Person appears under the following forms 


m, do ^ men. 


’mijaua, 

masi-dfu da me 


myiTtiia 

masl. 


ao le^naji odasla-ni mard gam, I am dying Iiere of hunger (Par. 17). 

GO clidna hiikum-ma hdhr nd ghn, I went not outside thy command (Par. 29), 
ao ditani, I strike (L. 179). 

ao az gaga panda Minm get wdma, I walked a long W'ay to-day (L. 224). 

Id Ghana pnt'‘r au dem, that I may he thy son (Par. 19, 21). 

chdnet khidmat au da herem, I am doing tliy service (Par. 29). 

me tcinu malan bazam, I will go to my father (Par. 18). 

me asm an he chdna nazar ma-nzum gunagdr hem, I am. a sinner in the sigh 
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• lem» ad-mas mm me Irak ditim here tma, by me many blows Imve been 

made on that man’s son (L. 228 ). 

G-enitive. _ food of me 

wramn m ^nyma shpim he kko, {f) tlie food ot me 

tbe shepherd. The meaning of this sentence is doubtful (1 ar. 1C, . 
mt-tow So. walk before me (L. 338). 

This mydm is more generally employed as a possessive pronoun. When so usee , i 
,es not change for gander, number, or case. Thus ^ 
le mydm put"r mm yd wa, this my son had died (Par. 

myana mala Id sure thana manzum. hrok nmar lawja h, my tathei • = 

time in that small lioiise (L, 234). 

■ tbiswomanismywireCl.. .53).^ 

ie sitre m»/awo-.de fe, this little girl is my daughter (.P. 66). _ 

mvSna 'Lp hrok mazdurano warn, there were many servants of my fathei 


bouse 


az- wyana llidna-mm'izurn eh den ni^ra gd te 
(L. 83. So 130, 220). 

mydna trbras puiy le myana spazam manias 
my sister (L. 225). 

Tnydnci dimsl Mkcd nt ti^ R 
mvA'PM du)i unuif 


niicle is married to 


letter lias come from my daugliter (H. 113). 

tbe age of my dangbters (L. 116). 
reclicatively, we liave ; — 

7 • 7 nmATio'cf tbe Dronertv the share wMeb comes 

la m.dla-manzmn hi mssa otoe, amongsr wit 

(as) mine (Par. 12). 

niydwi wc(‘i "wliatever was mine (Par. «j1). 

mes mydm is preceded by the demonstrative pronoun le, without affecting 
g, as in ; — 

wdna de pm»i sansar te, my daughter is fifteen years (old), (L. 111). So le 
m„a.n«. smza», given above. Put compare le myam puPr, this my sou 













mesama munamu^ aa v v. 
da me, of me, as above. 

IS ineMhfl me Iskare we, thou wast always with me (Par/ 31). 

Plural Nominative. 

ao de MmCi hham) Jthushcdi harem, let us eat, let us make rejoicing (Par. 
pas diyan-ma ao gema, after beating we went away (L. 178). 
do sawa ghm-rnm tima, we are all poor (L .159). Similarly, do smoa warn 
all were (L. iGo) ; ao ditama, we beat (L. 182) ; ao ha. dema, we sha 
(L. 198) ; ao gd wdma, \re go (? went) (L. 208). 
men samo tre ddf'mo Mkdrasi da bazam, we three men all go to the town (L 

/igeiitive. 

aoml-kana dita lodnui, we struck formerly (L. 18&). 

Genitive. . . i xi • 

The only authorities for mcm and niydna, the genitives plurah are those in 

19. 

I have no information as to the dative and oblique i)lurals of this pronoun 
rrur. n-F f.hfi Second Person appears under the following forms:— 


tu, to, te, te, thou. 
te, te. 

ehdm, (verily thine) chduam. 
te-ma. 


chdna. 

td-ma 


Obi. te, te. 

The following are examples of the use of the above forms : 

Singular Nominative. 

tu de gd wdza, thou goest wentest) (Ij. 206). 
to hokhgdr tis, thou art clever (L. 20). 

to suro icdzjango walda Mkum, at the time of fighting thou wast small (L. 163) 
te bewukuf tis, thou art foolish (L. 157). 

.fe4ito^«,thoustrikest(L.182)- 

ie M thou wilt strike (L. 197). 

te meMkct me Mkare tve, thou wast ever with me (Par. 31). 

. Agentlve. ^ . . , 

te lema da:pdra hreda hatsa kuMkto, tliou slaughteredst for him the good ca 

(Par. 30). 

.■ie tea, thou struokest (L. 186 ). , , , o ,t ou 

.te le hdna kdma adamasi achila U, from whom have you bouglit that . (ii. 241 
tS masi MK m dita, thou didst not give to me a she-goat’s kid (Par. 

Genitive. j.t i i p 4 - 1 , c 

chAna patt-hana kgmik baddna da e, whoso hoy comes at the hack of thee (». 

behind thee) (L. 239) . tsn i u rin 

This chdna is more often employed as a possessive pronoun. hen so used, ifc clo 

mot change for gender, number, ca- case. Thus:— , no c>ii 

■ • cUnaputrr dudem, (it is .not proper that) I should be thy sou (Par. 19, 21). 

At Tl 
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clidiia laiz^'ra wnar kafesi ti, liow much is the age oi: thy horse (L. 221) r 
ehdua nitzar (or nazaramymwnzmn gmiaydr hem, in thy sight I am a sinner 
(Par. lb, 21). 

Ghana wala thcma-manzwn, in thy father’s house (L. 223). 
ao Ghana hv-huni'-nui hdhn no, giifn, I did not go outside thy command (Par. 29). 
kasa mydna wa, let ohdnmn H, whatever was mine, that is thine verily (=IJrdu 
tera-M) (Par. 31). 

The aldative seems also to be used with the force of the genitive, as in te-ma, of 
thee (L. 21), td-ma, of you (L. 24;). There are, ho-wever, no examples of these forms. 
See the remarks above (jj. 275 awte) in connexion "with the postposition m,a. 

Plural Nonainative. 

hi de gd wdza, you go (? you went) (L. 209). 

tfio satva Ichardbe tiza, you are all had (L. 160). 

tao sawn hdaha warn a, you w^’ere all near by (L. 16G). 

td tre dd/'ma hokhydr tiza^’s^oVi three men are clever (L. 23). 

td ditama, you beat fL. 183) ; td ha dema, you will heat (Par. 199). 

Agentive. 

td mhkana dUa wa, formerly you struck (L. 189). 

The List of Words gives chdna as mecining 'your ’as well as •' thy (L. 25), and 
(L. 24) gives td-ma, an ablative form, for ‘ of you corresponding to the te-ma of the 
singular. Put, as in the case of the singular, there are no examples of the use of these 
forms. 

Prom the above accounts of these two pronouns, we gather that the oblique forms 
and the direct forms are often confused, one being used instead of the other, and that 
the singular forms are oomnaonly used as plurals. The true division of the forms seems 
to he as follow.s : — 

SlJffG. Plue. 

Pireot. Oblique. Direct. Oblique. 

Pirst person. cm), <w. me, ? men. 

Second person. tu, to. te, te. tao. td. 

The Bemonskative Pronoun is le, Id, or lema, this, that, he. Judging from the 
avaikble examples, there do not appear to ha separate words for ' this ’ and for ‘ that 
though we might expect that le was used for the one, and Id for the other. In the 
examples, lema is not used for the nominative singular, and seems to be used onlv in the 
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oblique cases of tlie singular and generally in tlie plnraL Leoi la is also used wbers 
we should employ the definite article, and is also found prefixed to possessive pronouns^ 
and to place-names, where we should omit any demonstrative pronoun. The pronoun is 
used both as a pronoun and as a pronominal adjective, without distinction of form. The 
following are the forms touiid in the examples : 


Singular. Plural. 


Aom. 

le, Id, this, that, lie. 

le, let, lema. 

Agent. 

le, Id, le-na. 

le, Idn, 

Acc, 

le, Id, Ids^ 

la^ 

Clen. 

le, (?) le smi, Id, lema, lemo, lemas. 

lema-ma. 

Pat. 

le, lesi, Iasi, Ms, le-na, lemas. 

... 

Obi. 

le, Id, lema. 

lema. 


The following’ are examples of the use of these forms ; 

Singular l^ominative. 

■ure-mafimmi le Miiydl wa, in the heart was this thought (Par. 15). 
f6 l6 hcifich IvciYtich cidci'iiKisi ciohita ti, from wTiat man vas tliat (.”')tliing bought by 
thee (L. 210)? 

le sire m.ycma Mkina te, this woman is my wife (L. 53). 
le U gd U, what is this that has happened (Par. 26) ? 
le hreda dd'^m ti, he is a good man (L. 26). 
le gar gd loa, he had been lost (Par. 21). 
le beivukdf t-i, he is foolish (L. 158). 

le dita ti he beats (L. 181) ; le ha dem, he will beat (L. 107) ; le gd wa. he goes 
(? he went) (L. 207). 

^Jidna Idput'^r d, this thy son came (Par. 30). 

Jsasa my ana iva. Id clidnam ti, whatever was mine, that is thine verily (Par, 31). 
Id he gd dur miilhasi, and he went to a far country (Par. 13). 

Id hr oh odasta gd, he became vevj hungry (Par. 14). 
eh ad‘‘ma Id Mkare natl gd, he (P) took refuge near a man (Par. 15), 
laddr wa . . . IdjalM u, he was distant . . .he came quickly (Par. 20), 
lema~ma Id hroJc hrada wa, because he was very well (Par. 27). 

Agentive. ' , 

le malcbsi j awdh dita, by him answer was given to the father '(Par. 20), 
le ml-hana dita wa, formerly he struck (L. 187). 

Id mala takslm here, by him division of the property was made (Par. 12), 

Id saw mdl cM^ here, by him all the property was wasted (Par. 14). 

Id tdnu dre-manzmn arl, by him it was said in his heart (Par. 17). 
le~na Idsi him it w’^as said to him (Par. 27). 

Accusative. 

le Mkat maJasi dem, I give this letter to a father (L. 103). 
le rupai le adamasi de, give this rupee to him (L. 234). 
le pdnu, clothe ye him (Par. 22), 

.Id masi de, give that to me (Par. 12). 
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las huMto, rfaxighter it (Par. 23). Here the dative (like the Hmclostani us-ko} 




t leMii/cd wa, in hie heart this thonghtv-as (Par. 16). 

6m. the brother of that man (L. 231). 

laazi (fern.) aohhUe, took his month, ie., kissed him (Par. 2) 

" it rtSU 

where the form occurs, and there are no analogies. 
lema asto-mmmn mgur tsiy». ye a ring on his hand (Par. 2.). 

lemo tUn sura H, ins house is small (L. 27). . _ , . . + 

lemas spa,msi le ad’mas bra kaza ti, that man s brother is taller than .istei 

leJ^'smllowadi rupai k^tti, the price of that thing is two and a half rupees 

Lfthllt in the two instances in ,^iieh j? ^ 

L TirLifL fhtteTition is drawn on p. 269 mite. 




Dative. 

le rwpai le admiasi cle, give this rupee to that man (L. 
lesi ho aram, I will say to him (.Par. 18). 

Usi B net dila, no one gave to him (Par. IG) . 

Ids pumet liere, made conciliation to linn (Par. i8). Con 
about Us used as a definite accusative. 
le^na Iasi ari, by him to liim it was sanl (Par. 27) ^ 

putre-na le-na an hy the son to him it was said (lar. 21^ 
Ze-W£t,-~-here a dative, and in the preceding passage 
remarks about na on p. 271 ante, 
lemas tslr kere, asked to {i.e.> from) him (Par. 26). 
Oblique. 

le mnlhe-manzim hrok gram (fern.) we 
famine (Par. Id). So le mnlke-mi 
le paUrasi ek ana de, give one anna tc 
Id after that t^Par. Id). 

Id sure thdna’manzum, in that small h 
au lemet kursi-ma uihwn, I rise from tl 
lema jaisi Kashmir katesi dui' th bow 
lema hrijasi le kaza U, this tower is hi 
lema pail mala tarafe u, after that he 
lemmma hreda jammiia and^ bring ye 
lema-ma Id rupai achhUo, take those r 
lema~ma Mkahar gd ti, of (i. e., concer 
lem.a-ma, from this, also =‘ because’. 


ill that country there became a great 







le my cum jmi"r mtira gd tea, tliis iiiy son had died (rar. aeit 

trative pronoun has its proper force, hut in the following it does n< 
representation in English : — 

h mydna de panzl samar te, my daughter is fifteen (old) (L. 11 ) 
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mymm troras put^'r le inydna spamm manas ti, the son of my uncle is married 
to my sister (L. 225) . 

Someniiat similarly this pronoun is prefixed to place-names, as in 

lema Jaba-mamum nawa Imz^'ra trade tlmi-, in Jaba all horses are good (L. 140). 

lenw. KaMila-nummmi saioe bare hhardba tlua, in Kabul all mares are bad (L. 
141). 

The Refiexwe Possessive ProEOBn is own, which, like the Hindostan! apna, 
always refers to the logical subject of the sentence. It does not seem to change for 
gender, number, or case, unless the form tcmci, which occurs once (L. 229), is a plural in 
agreement with a plural nonn (■?;?«?= cattle). The following are examples of its use — 
me tfhru. maldBl I will go to my father (Par. 18), 

hi farm dodduri sama Mkushcili here, that I (might have) made rejoicing with my 
friends (Par. 29). 

tmm mazdtirmo kdhiinh me s-ama hare, make me equal aniongtliy servants (Par. 

19). . " \ , 

m/’e 'P'Ufr idmi mat jama here . . . . tdnu mdlae hadmasM hlmm chi here, 

the younger son collected tots property . . . . wasted his property 

in debaiieliery (Par. 1 3) . 

, eh t(2m nauharis ga has gone to one of his servants (Par. 26), 

Idtdnu dre~miriimm afi, \\ei said in his heart (Par. 17). 

mala tdmi nauhardnosi arl, the father said to his servants (Par, 22). 

le adam idmi Uakaldmi pregl, that mail sent (Mm) to his fields (Par. 15). 

tdiia l^iidiadl Ida here, they made their rejoicing (Par. 24). 

le adam tana wdl brehhfa Midra Mmm, tsaru ti, that man is grazing his cattle on 
. , the top of the hill (L. 229). Here, as above remarked, tdaa is j)erha])s 
plural, in agreement with mM. 

. The Relative Fronoua is hi, wlio, which, as in : — 

ehdna.- Id puPr d. Id clidua mdl~matd strlzl Mktmi chi here, this thy son came, who 
misted thy substance on females (Par. 80). 
mydna mdla-manzuni hi Idsm owe, amongst the property the share which comes as 
mine (Par. 12). 

The Inteirogativ© Pronoun is hdma, who ?, the genitive of which is hamih, 
whose r The neuter is hi, what ? The following are examples of this pronoun : — 
ie adam hdma ti, -who is that man (L. 92) ? 

te le tana hdma adamasi aclihita ti, from what man didst thou buy that (?) thing 
(L. 240). 

Ghana patl-lwna hamik baddna da e, whose hoy comes behind thee (L. 239) ? 

le hi ti, what is this (L. 93) ? 

cMna ndm hi ti, what is thy name (L, 220) ? 

le hi ga ti, what (is) this (that) hRS happened (Par. 26) ? 

M sawab ti, what cause is it P i.e., why ? (L, 94). 

The Indefinite Pronouns nre hi, anyone, and hasa, whatever. Thus : — 

IdRb hi nd dita, anyone did not give to him (Par. 16). Here it wfill he observed 
that hi is in the Ageutive case. 

kam mydna wa, Id chdnam ti, whatever was mine, that is verily thine (Par. 31). 



' — '*■ ' -T 
- ^ 








Other Pronominal A.dJectiFes leUk^so many; Jcatesii how miicli r; and 
many r Thus : — 

U6ik sansapagdmt clidna Miidmat cm da herem, for so many years I am doing thy 
serTice (Par. 29). 

cfidna Jm^'ra wmar katesi, how much is the age of tliy horse; (L, 221) ? 

lemia jemi Kashmir katesi diir t% from this place how much distant is Kashmir 


cluDiK mala tJulaa-man.zani kalisi yvk'ra tma, how many sons arc there in thy 
father's house (L. 22S) ? 


' OOSJFGAflOl. 

Auxiliary Terhs and ¥erbs Siit)staiiti?e>— la the present tense, the mosr 
moil verb suhstaiitive is tiw, I am. It is conjugated as follows 


Examples of its use are : — 

h'dk gunagdy Urn, I am a great sinner (Par. 21). In the corresponding passage 
in Terse 18, ive have hem (see below) instead of tim, 
to hokhydr fis, thou art clever (L. 20). 
le hewuMif tis, thou art a fool (L. 157). 

■mundsih net ti, it is not pnoper (Par. 19, 21). 

le hrerla dd^m li, he is a good man (L. 26). ■ 

lemo than sura ti, his house is smell (L. 28). 
lema-ma krani Miardb ti, their business is had (L. 31). 

kasif my ana lua, le elidnani ti, lyhatever was mine, that is thine verily (Par. 31) .• 
a;; sure hrctcla ti, to-day the sun is bright (L. 62). 
le hacfnci mydua putr ti, this child is my son (L. 51i). 
chd7ia ndm ki ti, what is thy name (L. 220) ? 

Ghana kuz^'ra ivniar katesi ti, how much is the age of thy iiorse (E. 221) ? 
lema Jaisi Kashmir katesi dur ti, how far is Kashmir from here (L. 222) ? 
lemas sya-ztmsi le adkmas brd kam H, his brother is taller than his sister [L. 
231). 

lemas sJiisi dowadl rupai kimat ti, the price of that thing is two rupees and a 
half (L. 232). 

Possession is indicated in : — 

le than malas ti, this house belongs to the father (L. 102). 

Eor the feminine, we have ; — 

eha sire le, there is one ivoman (L. 52). 

le stre my ana M^na te, that woman is my wife (L. 63). 

le sure mydna de te, this little one (fern.) is my daughter (L. 56). . 

le 'mydna de pami sansar te, my daughter is fifteen years (old) (L. ill). 
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For tlie plural, we liaTe ; — 

«o scijWci ohariham- fimaj we are all poor (L. 159). 
td tr& ddh-na liohhydr tha, you three men are all clever (L. 23). 
tm smva l^ardbe tiz(h you are all bad (L. 160). 
le dd^'mu Jehardb ting, those men are had (L. 29). 

■az hrdlse store tma, to“day there are many stars (.1 j. 64). 

mymia thdna-manzimi hroJc hrade stre Un<i, in my house there are many good 
women (L. 130). 

lema sawa hrade tlna, they are all good (L. 161). 

Ghana mala tlmna-manzwi Jmtisi j)iU”ra Ima^ how many sons are there in thy 
father’s house (L. 223) ? 

Tile above are ail €xainple.s of the use of this verb as a verb substantive. It is 
also commonly u.sed as ars. auxiliary verb, lielping to form the present d(3liiiite or the 
perfect tense. Examples of these uses will he found under the head of tliese tenses. 

The corresponding past tense of the verb sul)stantivG is conjugated as follows : — 



Sing. 

1. wdma, I ivas. 
wdZi we. 

3. tod {ma) ; fern. we. 


Plur. 

wcmia. 

wdma. 

tednai imvia. 


With the above 'we may compare the Pashto loii, lie -was. It will he Jioticed that 
the form, wdma may be used for any person of the plural, I susjiect tliat this properly 
belongs to the first person, and that custom allows it to ho used o])tionally for either 
of the other two persons. It seems also to ])e lihely that the wdz of the second 
person singular, is really a second person plural (compare tizai yon arc, of the present), 
and that the original plural forms are therefore (1) wdma, (2) wdz (or todm), and (3) 
wdna. This W’-ould bring the conjugation of this tense into line with the present. It is 
quite common in the languages of this part of the vvorld for tlie second person singular 
to be confounded with the second person plural. Tlie following are. examples of this 
tense used as a verb substantive : — 

me suro wdma lema wahta lohnm. at that time I was small (L. 162). 
io stira wdz jango waMa-manziim, at the time of fighting thou wast small 
(L. 163). 

te meMka me Ichare we, thou wust ever with me (Par. 31). 

le adam dur tea galiz waMa Mkam, that man wus away at the time of theft 
(L. 164). Similarly Par. 20. 

le ure-manziim le khiydl wa, this thought wus in his heart (Par. 16), 
le sdn gay,a 'put^r Uahaldn-manzum wd, his elder son was in the fields (Par. 25). 
lema-ma Id broJc bf'ode wa, because he wms very well (I*ar. 27). 
andarm gdwa ufe m wd, the heart was not for going [i.e., he did not wish to 
go) inside (Par. 28). 

kma myma wa. Id ohmzam U, whatever #88 rnine, that is thine verily (Par. 31). 
^mhdll haran wd, it was proper io make rejoicing (Par. 32). 

there was («.<?., became) a great famine (fern.) 

ilj. ' ' : ■ ■ ■' ■ ' , 




ek ad" mas do put r a imna, or a cerfcai 
mydna mala hrbk mmdurcmo wmm, 
(Par. 1'7). 

le scma lidmr wctma, they were all pr* 


were many 


The above are all exam; 
freely used as an auxili; 


are the same in both passages. They are mundsib nd U M chmm puf'r cm deniy it is not 
proper that I may be thy son. 

The irregular verb bo-, go ihamm. I go: na, went), is frequently used as a verb 


cMna nmar-ftummwi gimmgar bem, Jl am a sinner in tliy sight . (Par. J 
the corresponding passage in verse 21, tim h used in plane of hem. 1 
words are therefore convertible in meaning. 

Active ■ Verb. Verbal Noims.— Them is a verbal noun ending in n. Thus 
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% 1 ) 0 , go quicldy (Par. 22). This perhaps is a plural. 
mycmci mi-hand do, go (i.e., walk) before me (L. 23S). 

zln kmfTa ddk khton fhd, put the saddle on the hoi’se s back (L. 227). 

It often ends in as in ntha, stand up (L. S2) ; mira, die (L. 84) ; giya, riiii (&5). 


So 


Imi-ma ima yrela, draw AAnter from the well (L. 237). 

Sometimes it ends in 0 , as in : — 

lenia-ma la rupai achhito, take those rupees from him (L. 235) . 
behold ! (Par. 29). 

■ leadcmi hr oh do, beat him Aveli (L. 236). 
sav:a braaja adaman le Mkahar de-o, give this news to all good men (L. 

In one instance it ends in e, /;•?' S'., in : — 

ddrna Miimi fare} bind Aw’th a rope (L. 236). 

In the forms dc'c, come (L. 80) ; dh (L. 81) or dm (L. 175), gir'e, beat; and M^a, 
sit (L. 79) the letter forms part of the verbal base, ancl is not a |)art of the personal 
termination. This Avill l)e explained under the head of the present tense. 

The second ]>erson plnral appears generally to end in a or d, as in 

bring ye the good coat (Par. 22). 

lerna asto-vaanznm ajigur tsiych fade-inanzuni fand ptit ye a ring on Ms 

band, put ye shoes on bis feet (Par. 22). 

Blit sometimes Ave Iiave -m or o, as in : — 
le pdmt, clothe ye him (Par. 22). 

eh breda baUa (mines. Ids bring ye for Mm a good calf, slaughter ye it 

(Par. 23). In in this sentence, we have two pronominal suffixes, 

viis. “in, it (accusative), and for Mm, so that the full word dwiim meB>m 
‘ bring-ye-it-for-him.’ 

It will be obseiwed that the above terminations are also used in the singular. 
Indeed, in some eases it is difficult to decide Avhether the word is singular or plural. 
This is entirely iii accord Avith the decle)Jsion of substantives (fwfe, p, 272), in AThich 
little heed is paid to the distinction of number, so loirg as this is plain from the context. 

Present,— -M in the other Bardic languages, and as in the Qiialohah ianguages, the 
present tense is also used for the future, though there are at the same time special forms 
for the latter tense. If present or future time has to he emphasized, this is done by 
' prefixing the verb substantive de or da, he is, for the present, and ba (as in PasMo) for 
the future. This, however, is not always done. The forms giA^en for the present in the 
List of Words and Sentences are as follows ; — 

Sing. Plur 

1 . dUani. ditmna. 

2 . ditama. ditama, 

3 . dita ti. ditama. 

I doubt, hoAvever, if these are really present forms. They look to me more like 
forms of the past (or, in the tMrd person singular, of the perfect) tense of the root de, 
beat, of which the past participle is dita. 8ir Aurcl Stein’s infonnant Aras quite illiterate. 









I » , *- 


* “ 

•' ‘ — 






S. otve, he QOines ; da Si he comes. 

It will be observed that, altho-ugli this paradigm is very incomplete, the forms are 
mutually very consistent, and that they differ widely from those given in the paradigm 
taken from the List of Words and Sentences. Perhaps the forms and dema, which' 
end in a, are really plurals, and the forms de hdm, de hirem, and da bamm, which do- 
not end in «, are really singulars. 

I>e^w?7^.---The Present Definite is formed with the aid of the verb sub- 
stantive. The following examples occur, but only one is certain 

my ana mala Id sure tldna-mmmmi hroh umar langd H, my father is living for 
a long time in that small house (L. 233). Here possibly we should read 
Ian gd ti, in which gd ti is a perfect, meaning ‘ has been ’. 
mydna troras ptit^'r le mydna sfazam manas the son of my uncle is married to- 
my sister (L. 225). This also is very doubtful. 
le ddcm tana mdl ii, that man is grazing his cattle (L. 229). 

As explained above, the form dita ti (L, 181), though given as a present, is 
probably a perfect. 

Future. — As already explained, the future is the same in form ns the. present,, 
although, when emphasis is laid on the futurity, the syllable ha or ho is prefixed, as in 
Pashto. The List of Words (195-200) gives the following paradigm: — 


1 . ha dem. ha dema, 

2 . ha dem. ha dema, 

3. ha dem, ha dema. 

It wull he observed that in the above no distinction of person exists. It is probable' 
that this is only an instance of the carelessness already observed in the case of the past 
of the verb substantive and of the present. It is probable, — indeed, I may say that it 
is certain, — that any other form of the present may also be used preceded by ha. The 
following examples of this tense are found elsewhere : — . , 

men tmu malasi hazam.^ lesi bo GTam^ I will go to my father, I will say to him 
(Par. 18). Here there is no prefixed ha to bazam^y but there i» bo prefixed! 


ADDENDA MiJOEA. VOLUME VIII—PAET 11. 

Prom the above examples, we get the following forms of the TiraM present 

Slug. Pliiv. 

1. I come ; dem.a, I give, I beat. 

tithimiyl stand up ; hem, I become, I go ; 
hezuni, I sit ; dem, I give, I beat. 

da heremy I do, da, hamm, I go. , de Mm (? klidm), let us- 

eat ; de harem, let us 
make; cZa we 








I am present (L. 156). 

m climm hulmm-ma halir na gim, I did not go outside thy order (Par. 29). 
Prom these examples we gather that for ' I went ’ we may have either gam or 
gim. Tiie vowel is probably an indeterminate sound like the fatha-e-afghml 
of Pashto. 

Por the third person singular; we have : — 

U M ga clur nmlkash and he went to a far country (Par. 13). 

Id hybh odo.sia gCt, he ]}eco,m 0 very hungry (Par. 11). 

le gmm fut'r ghimd Mkiim gd, the elder son went on anger [i. e.. he became 
angry) (Par. 28). 

hdlajinda gd, now he became alive (Par. 21, 32). 

lire j^nshdl gd, the heart became joyful (Par. 32). 

le ddam kiiz^rd ddha spdra ga, he is riding on a liorse’s back (L. 230).. 

Por u or 0 we have : — 

lema jKitl mcda tarafe u, after that he eame towards the father (Far. 20). 

Id jaltl u, he eame quickly (Par, 20). 

Mia n, he is now come (Par. 21), 

Iciid thdnmi hbaha b, giddn nagjidra domdma diodz d, when he eame near the 
house, the sound of singing, music, (and) drum came (Par. 25). 

didna. Id f iitr o, this thy son came (Par. 30). 

Por the first person plural, we have : — 

XKis diyan-ma ao gema, after beating (Mm) we wmnt away (L. 1'78)« 

{h) Transithx^ Yerbs. — As usual, these are construed as passives, with the subject 
in the Agentive case. Tims : — 

me hroh ditina here Una, by me many blows have been made {Le., I struck many 
blows) (L. 228). This is really an example of the perfect, hut is given here 







laam 


acMiite, ins moiitii was taKen [ji.e. msstsa umi; i tai. i- 


.. ; lie said (Par. 22). 

puire-na le-na m% the son said to him (Par. 21). 

: le~na Imi afi, lie said to him (Par. 27). 
let clur ioa, mala UcM, he was distant, the father saw (him) (Far. 20). 

M no one gave to Mm (Par. 16). 

lemalasi jawdb ditayh.e gave answer to the father (Par. 29). 
cltajia mala- Id hreda batsa huMto, fhj father slaughtered the good calf (Par. 27). 
Id wMa tabMni Icere, he made division of the property (Par. 12). 
sure pat'r tdihu mdJas jama beme, the voimger son collected his property ( Par. 
13). 

Id Ulna mdlas hadmdslil Uhmn- chi (or ehiz) here, he wasted his property in 
riotous living (Par. 13, 1-t, 30). 
mala- rdm here, the fatlier made compassion (Par. 20). 

Zen/ffs /i’e-re, (he) made enquiry from Mm (Par. 26). 

le a dam fregl ivra-nA tsarai, that man sent (him) to feed sheep (Par. 15). 

td)m MkUshdU Urn here, liy them their rejoicing was inadG (Par. 24). 

I am unable to explain with certainty the phrase sure f utr mala ditmias, the 
younger son said to the father (Par. 12). The word eZiZ^ iisimlly means ' given ^ but, . 
assuming that it can also mean ' addressed ^ judging from the analogy of other Bardie 
languages, we may perhaqis explain ditanas as dita^n-as, in winch -n- is a pronominal 
suffix meaning ‘ by liim h and -as as a suffix meaning ‘he’. The whole would then be 
literally M)y the younger son tlie fatlif^r was-addressed-hy-liim-lie, which is quite a 
common idiom in, for instance, Kashmiri. We may compare with this \yov(L cmines, 
which is similarly analysed on p. 290. 

Perfect . — A perfect is formed by adding the verb substantive Urn, etc., to the past 
participle. Thus: — 

lem..a ad^'mas puPr khum ni.e hr oh ditina here Una, by me many stripes have 
been made on that man’s son (L. 228). 

le hila eh banyd-ma aMMta ti, (by me) (it) was bought from a shojikeeper of the 
• ; village (.L. 241). 

"te le hdna hdma adamasi achhita ti, from whom has that thing been bought 
by thee (L. 240)? 

Ghana hrd u ti, thy brother has come (Par. 27). 

In this it will he observed that the word for ‘come’ is written ii, with a short 
mark over the tt. The same sound is apparently represented . elsewhere, by doubling 
the initial i of U, and writing ut ti, as has occurred in na-mram-manzum and briehat- 
tbna as pointed out on p. 269 ante. Thus : — 

lema ire bad'^na malasi Miabar ut ti, information has come from the fathers of 
these three children (L. 109). 

mpdna d/ami Idhat ut ti, news has come from my daughter (L. 113). 
hrada adama-ma Tchahar nt ti, news has come from a good man (L. 122). So L® 
127. 

The perfect of ho-, go, is gd ti, as in 
eh fdyin uanharis ga ti, he has gone to oik‘ of liis soiwants (Par. 20). 
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In the following gd te (fern.) is used as part < 
m my ana thafiarmamum eh den -ntra gd te, to- 


he had become lost (Par. 24. So 32) 
The forms given in the List of Words 295-2 


1. me ga tmma, 

2. tu de gd warn, 

3. le gd %oa. 

Eor the second person of both numbers, tlie List gives 
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11. Ek ackmas do pufra wana. 12. Lema-manmm sure 
0ns of-man two sons were. Theni^aniong hy-Uttle 

piik'r mala ditaiias, ‘ ai malaj myaiia mala-manziina 

son father was’-addressed-hij-him-hei ‘ 0 father, my property’-in 
ki bisga owe, la masi de.’ La mala taksim 

what share comes, that to-me give: By-him of property division 

kere. 13. Lauk'^ daze pas sure imt^r taim 
was-made. Fete days after hy -little son his-own 

jama kere. La be ga dur mulkasi, 

collected was-made. Se and went to-a-far bo-cotiniry, 
malas badmasM khum chi kere (k°r“). 11 

Ms-property dehauehery on earpenditure loas-made. 

pore la saw inal cluz kere, 

{:)after hy-him all property expended was-made, 

mulke-manzum brok grani we. La l)rok odasta 

G09.mtry-m great famine teas. He very Mingry locnt. 

15. Le mulk'^-maiizum ek adhna la kh^'ii’^ iiati-ga. Le 

Go%vntry-in one man he near {? iooh-refuge). By-tlmi 

tami tsakalansi pregl wrani tsarai. 10. Le 

to-Ms-own fields he-was-sent sheep for-grazing. His 

iire-manzum le khiyal wa Id. ^wranin kho myaiia shpdii 
heart-in this thought was that ^ of -sheep (J) food of -me {?)shepherd 

kho;’ Iasi ki na dita. 17. La tauu 

also {:)foodi to-him hy-any-one not was-given. By-Um his-own, 

ore-manzum ’ an, ' myana mak brok mazdurano "wana, gre re 

heart-in ii-was-said, ^of-my father many servants were, f f 

ao lemaji' odasta-ni mara gam. 18. Me to 

{:)were-given, I here hunger-hy dead went. I to-my-own 

bazam, lesi bo-aram, mala, me asman be chana 

father will-go, to-him l-will-say, ** 0 father, I of heaven and thy 

jiazar-manziim gmiagar bem. 19. Kala me sama munasib na ti 
sight-in - sinner am. Now me for proper not is 

ki chana ptit®r an dem. Tann mazdurano toumi me sama 

that thy son I may -he. Thine-oun servants among e m like 

20. Lema pati ‘ mala tarafe *0 La dur wa 

Thai after in-faiher^s direction he-came. He far was 


mal 

property 

tauii 

luH-own 










mala bichi, 

hy-the^fo/tlier he^wd'^-^SBsn, 

asta •wriiide(iii’mde), la 
hand {/)gms'ped, h 
arls ' ai mala, 

it-was-saids ‘ 0 fathe7\ 

gimagar tini, masi munasib na 

sinner am, for-me proper not %s 

22. Mala tanu 

By-the-father to-his-own 

dema-ma brada jama-na ana, 

Um-for the-good garment hring-ye, 

rangin’ tsiya, pade-manznm 

ring put-ye-on, feet~on 

anines, las knkbto, 

ibring-yo-it-for-him, it slaughter, we 

.24. Le my ana piit“r mnra ga 

This my son dead gone was. 

wa, kaia in’ Tann kbusliali 

4 cas, now carnet Their-own rejoicing 


ram kere, la jaiti n, 

pity was-made, he quichly came, 

21. Putre-na le-na 

i. ' The-son-hy him- to 

asman be chana nazaram-manzum brok 

I of -heaven and thy sight-in much 

ti ki cliana put^r an dem,’ 

that thy son I may -bed 

nankaranosi ari, ‘jaltJ bo, 

servants it-was-said, ‘ quichly go, 
le pann; lema asto-manzmn 

him clothe ; his hand-oti 

teiya. 23. Ek breda batsa 

ut-ye-on. A good calf 

de-kam (? kliam) kbusliali karem. 

may-eat rejoicing may-mahe, 

wa, kala jinde ga ; le gar ga 

noiD aline went ; he lost gone 

Ian kere. 

•them was-made. 


azi 


ao 


Kha tMnasi bo^a 
When to-house near 
26. Ek tann 
To-oue his- own 


















STANDARD LIST OF WORDS AND SENTENCES !N THE TIRAHT 

language. 


Tiralii. 


Bnglisli. 


ta [tii, ire ad‘'^ma liokiiyar 
tiza.l 


3, Three 


le [le breda - fid^m ii, he is 
a [jood 7/um.'] 

lema-ma [lema-ma khabar 
ga ti, of him. it is said.'] 

lemo [lenio tliao. sura fci, liis 
house is small.'] 

le [le ad®'ma ^arab tina.] 


V. Seven 


lema-ma [lema-ma kram 
, kharab ti, their hminess 
is had.] 


31. Their 


dah [ll=eko, 12=.bo, lS=tro, 32. Hand 
14=|Baudaj 15=pa.n2ii, 16= 
khsla, 17=satara, 18= 
atara; 19=!kune.] 

biau [30=bian-dali, 31=^ 33. Foot 

bian-eko, and so on ; 40= 
do-be, 41=do-biau-ek, 
and so o«.3 j 

da-biau-dab. [51=da-bmn"‘ | 34. Nose 
eko, . 52=da-biau-bo, and j 
soon', 60=tre-bg, 70=tre- 
bian-dah, 80=jiawor-bg, 
90=tsa’W'or-biaTi-dab.] 

#* ■ 

panz-be. " 85. Eye 


lb Twenty 


achchlie. 


13. Hundred 


36. Mouth 


87. Tooth 


masi-da, da me, 


myana. 


men [men samo tre Id^mo 
kharasi da bazam, we 
three men all go to town.] 


j 40. Head 


masi, 


41. Tongue 


dama, 


to [to hokhyar tis.] 


taimbar. 


chana [chana than brad a 44. Iron 
ti, thy home is good.] 


-22, Thine 


TirahI->«399, 
2 T 2 





teanziiwa. 



murghawl, 


fiMi [pUiral Tirana.] 


margli \jplural mai^ gli ana.] 


bo [au da bazam, I a?) 
f/ow(/,] 


om woman. 


beza [bezuiii, J 


^Ina [le 
^Ina t§, 


strS myana 
iJiis woman is 


eza [ail az thauaei ema, 
come to the house todan 


dgj kumar [ie Bure myana 
de te, this little one is mf 
daughter.'] 

gliiilam. 


82. Stand 


56. Daugliter 


inira [az myana tbana- 
manzum ok den m'ra ga. 
te, today a coio died in 
my house.] 


do [le pakirasi ek ana de, 
give one anna to tho 
faqir.] 
giya. 


zemindar. 


58. Cultivator 


shpun ; padawan, herdsman, i 85, Run 


59. Skeplierd 


Kliudai 


Sbaitan 


j surl [az sure brada ti, 88. Down 
! today the sun is hrightj] 

I 

i epoglimai. 89. Far 


waza 


i store [az broke store tina, 90. Before 
I today there are many 
1 sifars.J j 


mikaaa. 


91. Behind 


patikana. 


66. Water 


kama [le adam kama ti 


uwa, 


67. House 


93. What? 


^ ¥ it 

* * * 


kuz*ra. 


ki sawab ti_ ? 








the home 


mati 


man 


iema khai’-nianzum. brok 
tlzia, there are mnnij gooit 
man t7i this town.'] 


bi’ada adainan [bi’ada ada^ 
rnau thana sura tin a, the 
houses of the good men ure 
small,'] 


men 


bracla a, daman [sawa brada 
aclaman le kkabar de-Oj 
give, the news to all good 
men,'] 


From good men 


brada aiiEiraansi Lbrac 
adamaiwi l^abai nt ti.] 

brada stre. 


woman. 


Miarab badaiji, 


brade stre [myiina tliana- 
inaazum br6k bradio stro 
tina.] 

ok i^aral) kninar. 


womeii 


109. From fathers 


the fathers of these three 
children,'] 


lie. A daughter 


brada 


133. Better 


brada [myana thara-ma 
chana than hrada fci.j 


brada [sawa thanan-na- 
Ghana than brada ti.l 


kaza [lema brijasi le kaza 
ti, this tower is higher 
than that.] 

kaza [sawa brijau-ma le 
hrij kaza ti, of all towers 
that is the highest.] 
kuz®ra. 


138, A horse 


139. A mare 


kn 2 i®ra [lema Jaba-manztim 
sawa kuz®ra hia^e tana, 
in Jala all horses are 


140. Horses 













te [bgAVukiif] tis 


le [bewuknf] ti. 


162. I was 


1^0. T.beji' beat {Fast T&^ue) 


bare [loma Kabnla-inanzinii Ibb. You wei’e . 
sawe bare kbaraba tlna.] 

qq , . 167. They were 


xao Lsawiti uu^uinj wamtiu, 
you were all near by. 

le [snwa bazir] wama. 


168. Be . 


[brSk] g5, \finany'] hulls, 169. To be 


[brSk ] deu, {jna.mj'] cows, 170. Being 

Sana [ebana sanas dante 'j 171, Having been 
br5k tri^na tina, the 
teeth of yo 2 ir doy are very 
sharp.'] 

strlza Sana. I 172. I may be 

Sana [sana br6k tina.] 173. I shall be . 


siriza sana [kukri, p'aps.] 174. I should be 


bazam. 

bazum [dgzi hazir bazum, 
(?) today I shall be pre- 
sent.] 

[?] bazum. 


175. Beat 


kali [tainda, a hid.] 
uzo '[fem. tsalg.] 


176. To beat . 


177. Beating . 


178. Having beaten 


179, I beat 


diyan [diyan brade na ti, 
it is not good to heat.] 

diyanasi [mg le adam diya» 

I nasi dita wa, I gave that 
man to he beaten.] 

pas diyan-raa [pas diyan -ma 
ao geraa, after boating toe 
went away ] 

ao ditam. 


180. Thou beatest . . te ditama. 


. me [hazir] gam, I am \ ISl. He beats 
present. 


182. We beat . 


, ao ditama. 


183. You beat . 


. ta ditama. 


, ao [sawa gharibane] tima. 184. They beat. 


. le ditama. 


, tao [sawa kharabo] tiza. 185. I beat (Pas# Tense] . me dita wa. 


, lema [sawa brade] tina. 186. Thou beatest {Fast 

Tense] , ■. . te dita wa. 

, me [suro] wama [lema 187. He beat (Past Tense] le [mikana= be/ore] dita 
wakta !^um], at that wa. 

, time J was small, 

, to [suro] waz [jango wakta- 188. We beat (Past Tense] ,ao [mikana] dita wama. 

, . manzum], at the time of 

. fighting thou wast small. , ; > 

iz 189. You beat (Pas# JPewse) I ta [mikana] dita wama. 


TiraH. 


147. A bitch . 


348. Doga 


149. Bitches 


150. A be goat 


151. A female goat 

152, Obats 


153. A male deer 


] 54. A female deer 


155, Deer 











chana uaai ki ti ? 


clifma kiiz^^ra iiioar katesi 
ti ? 

leiiifii Jaifii Kashmir katesi 
dfii’ ti ? 


iiZQ. .H.OW maiij sojis are cnana maia ruaua.-ia 
there in your father’s katisi put^ra tina ? 
house ? 

224. I. hare '\Talked a Icaig ao az gana panda 
way today. 

2-25, The son of iny uncle is 


204. I shall be beaten 


205. I go 


206. Thorn goest 


207. He goes 


208, V\"e go 


. me ga wama. 


: tn de ga -waza. 


. le ga wa. 


ao ga wama. 


in my house is the le parana Knz“ras zinmyana 
saddle of the white thana-manzum ti. 
horse. 

Put the saddle upon le zin kuz'^ra dak ttum 
his back. tha. 

I have beaten his son lema ad®mas pu,t®'r m§ 

•with many stripes. brok ditina kere tina. 

He is grazing cattle on le adnm tana mal ^bre^ta 
the top of the hill teara khmn tsarh ti. 

He is sitting on a horse le adam knz/ra daka 
nnder that tree. spara ga brichat tona (or 

waza)e 

His brother is taller lemas spazunsi le ad'^nias- 
than his sister. bra gana (or kaza) ti. 

The price of that is lemas shisi do wadi rnpai 
two rupees and a kiraat ti. 
half. 

, My father lives [for a myana -mala lii s-ure thana- 
iong time] in that manznm [brOk umar] 

small house. langa ti. 

, Hive this rupee to him le r-apai le adamasi de. 


209. Yon go 


210. They go 


211. I went 


212 . Thou wentest 


, ta de ga waza. 


Take those rxxpees lenia-ma la rnpai achhito. 
froixi him. 

Boat him well and le adam bx’ok do hs damn 
bind him with ropes. khnni hire. 

Draw w-ater from the kxii-ma uwa prela. 
well. 

Walk before me , myfi.na mikaua bo. 






■ 


218. He went . 


214, Wti went . 


215. Ton went. 


216, They went 


239. Whose boy comes be- chana patikana kamik 

hind yoa ? badana da e ? 

240. From whom di<l yon te le bana kama adamasi 

bxxy that ? (or adama-ma) aohhita 

. ti ? 

241. From a shopkeeper of le kila ek banya-ma achhita 

the village. ti. 

— ■ ' TiraM4^S0i 


■ 
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■■ 
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VOCABULARY 


The following* vocabulary contains all the Tiraiii words occurring* in the precedini 
IS, and also all the words given by Leech in his collection on pages 7820. of the Journs 
he Asiatic Society of Bengal, Volume VIJ (1838). The latter are spelt as given b 
h. Although tliere are possibly printer's errors in his list, I have not ventured t 


tlie different vrords containing the consonants hi will be found in the succession luvjf 
Jscmay hm&. All words beginning with vowels are arranged together at the commence' 


The following, is a list nf i 
juages referred to \ 

the contractions employed to indicate the various 

Mst of Abbreviations (priacipally) of Language-names® 

Ar.*-=Arabic. 

Oi*.=0rimiri. 

Av.=Avesta. . 

P.=:Pashai. 

B. = Bashgali. 

Par. “The TiraM version of the Parable of 

Bal.==Baloohi. 

the Prodigal Son, 

Bur.=Burnshaski..v. „ 

Phl.=:Pahla.vi. 

■Q-.rrrG-awarhati.,':^^^^ . 

Pr.=: Prakrit. 

Gar. = Garwi, 

Prs.=: Persian, 

H.;— Hindostani. 

Psht. “Pashto. 

Ish.=Ishkashmh 

Sh,=Shina. 

K..=Kalas])a. 

Shg.=Shig^m, 

Kh.=Khowar. 

Sk.=Sarikoli- 

Ksh. — Kash miri . 

Skr. = Sanskrit. 

L.=List of Words. 

V.=Veron. 

Lnd.=Lahnda. 

W.=’Wai-ala. 

M.=Maiya. 

W''kh.“Wakhi. 

Mj.=Mimjam. 

Yd.=: Yudgha. 

0. Prs.=01d Persian. 

Z. — Zebaki. 

WOL. r, TAtlT L 




inter]. 0 !, m mala, 0 father (rar. is, - --- ■ - - 

,’ «« pers. ^m.l^ me,mm,masi,r«ydna. ]?oi- exaiapte of aU these forms, 
see Graxomar, pages 279f£. [?• &• H- «= I ?• 

/e-, come (L, SO). In the ImperatiTe, the base of this Terb is em. See Giam 

mar na-e 291 • an tUnaii ema, I come to the house to-day (L 80 ) U 

mar, pc t, , _ ^ . Mmih badana ds-e, 

Mssa owe, tlie share whicli comes (to me) ^iai. - 

whose boy comes ? (L. 239). 

0 , he came near the house (Par. 25) ; 

la jam «;he came quickly (Par. 20) ; mala ta^afi 6, he came Awards the 
father (Par. 20) ; le gar gdwa, Mk «, he was lost, now he came (Par. 21) , 

&««« », the sound came (to him) (Par. 25). 

omna m «, thy brother has come (Par. 27) ; ^ 

(L 109 122 127) ; a letter has come (L. 113) . [r. ^ ye-, du. v > 

Ksh. V'yi-, K. era, P- ai-k, came ; with eza, cf. B. \,2ais- and Skr. agadich m.-.] 



Oi u, see-\/e-. . • 

aolwUe. the eye (t. 86) ; Leech, acheha. [K. Q. iM-a, Sh. aekom, Ksh. «oM- ; 

B]yi\ a'hsi~, A"^a^hi] 

aohUta, lea^ a./iMfe, took his mouth (fern,), i. e., kissed Mm (Par, 20); lema-ma 
Id rupai aohUto, take those rupees from him (L. 23o)|te « 

thou bought (L. 210) ; aohhUa ti, (I) hare bought (L. 241). [? cf. P. 

bring.] 

(L. 26) or (L. 61); irada adam, a good man (L. 119) ; le breda^ 

ad’m ti, he is a good man (L. 26) ; le adam dwm, that man was distant 

= he (L. 229, 230). = him (L. 236) ; Ze 

matt'^'Sent'(iiini) ,,(3?ar.';l5)*y 

ek aiPma Id Mme noM gdM (?) took refuge with a man (Par. 15) ; breda 
adama-ma, from a good man (L. 122). 

elc ad^ias do jpa f ra wdna, of a man there were two sons (Par. 11) ; 
hrada adamas than hbgha the house of a good man is near (L, 120) , 
lema adfmas mifr Jehtm, on the son of that man (L. 228 ) ; le ad'^mas dm, his 









TIRlHI. 


men samo tre ndf'mo Mkdrasi da hazarn, we three men all go to towni 

(L.17). 

hrada adaman thcina emra tlna^ the houses of the good men are smail (L. 
125) ; scma hrada adaman le hhahar de-o, giTe tin’s llew^s to all good men 
(L« 126). ^ ' 

hrada adamcmsi Tchad ar iit news has come from the good men (L. 127). 

[ Psht. ctdamd] 

odasta ; Id hrdh odasta gd, he became yery hungry (Par. 11) ; ao leniaji odaMami 
mam gam, ^ I here have died (= am dying) from hunger (Par. 17). Gf, 
hunger (Leech). [ ? Cf. B. oG wG 

oga, the shoulder (Leech). [Pshfc. oga?^ 

el% one (L. 1) ; le paJslrasi eh ana de, give one anna to the faqir (L. 81) ; eh 
ad^mas, of a man (Par. 11) ; le mullf-manzmi eh ad'^ma Id Tchare natl gd, 
he (?) took, refuge with a man in that country (Par. 15) ; elc hreda haUa 
dnineSi bring ye for him a good calf (Par. 23) ; eh tcmu naulcafis gd ti, 
he went to one, his own, servant (Par. 26) ; eh den m- ra gd te, a cow has 
died (L. 88) ; eJc Miardh hiimdr, a bad girl (L. 131) ; eh hanyci-ma, from a 
shopkeeper (L. 211). Of. Leech’s v7c, one. 

eha stre fe, there is a woman (L. 52). [ Cf. B. d, e'v ; lY. ehi G. yah; K. 
Sb. e/r; Ksb.«7c/i.] 
eho, eleven (L. 10), (Leech iho). 

dihh, pi. iilchdmu a camel (L. 75) (Leech idch) . [Psht. iihJi.'] 

idcht. eight (L« 8). (Leech ahhl). [Cf, P. aMkt, asJd, and so others.] 

alchto. eighteen (Leech). Cf. aidra. 

iillaMk, a side (Leech). [Psht. afM.] 

dma, raw (Leech). [Psht. dm.~\ 

umar ; my ana dun umar, the age of my daughters (L. 116) ; cJidna kuz^ra umar 
hatesi tk how old is thy horse (L. 221) ; hrdh umar, for a great nge ( ? = for 
a long time) (L. 233). [Psht. ‘iimr.'] 

an egg (Stein). [Of. Skr. 

and, bring yo (Par. 22) ; dnlnes, bring ye it for him (Par. 23). [Ksh. y^an-?^ 
ana, an anna (L, 81). 

andarwi, adv. within, to within (Par. 28). [B. eddr, W. attar, K. udhrlman, G. 

afran,'Kl\:andrem,lkLsh..andard}^ 

angur ; lema aslo manzum angur tsiya, put ye a ring on bis liand (Par. 23). 

V'ar - ; bo avam, I will say (Par. 18) ; Id tdnu (yre~mmiz\m «?7,he said in his heart 
(Par. 17) ; 'putre^na le-na art, the son said to him (Par. 21) ; mala tdnu 
nauhardnosi aft, the father said to his servants (lar. 22) j le-ua Iasi afi, he 
said to him (Par. 27). [Cf. Sh. V" 


i V % 



ABDBNDil M A JOB A. VOLUME Vlli — rAiti ii. 


lire y drey le ufe*MC(m'iwh in Iiis heart (Par. 16); ufS ]chushdl gd, the heart 
became joyful (Par. 32) ; cwddTwi gdwci/ ufB mi wd, bis heart \ras not for 
going he did not wish to go) inside (Par. 28) ; Id tmm ore-mamum af% 
he said in his heart (Par. 17). [ Cf. Psht. zray JB. zam, Q. hera, P. hard.] 

tmnde, see wrinde. 

«lry«.g;, a cloud (Leech). [Psht. ?.w*ryri4g.] 

ose pi. osSy a male deer (L. 163, 155) (Leech osai). [Psht. dm.] 

dsmdn, heaven (sg. gen.) (Par. 18, 21). [Psht. dsmdn.] 

asty a hand (L. 32) ; (Leech hast) ; asta wrinde, he embraced (Par. 20) ; lema asto 
mmizum crngur, (put) a ring on his hand (Par. 22). [ K. hast; G-. hast ; P. 

hasty has host; ^Vr.haMa'.] 

tit, see v'd-. 

flour (Leech). [? Gf. Lnd. 

-\/idh‘ ; idhay stand up (iinpve.) (L. 82) ; au lema hmi-ma iMhwny I rise up from 
this chair (L. 82). [ Of. B. Ksh. Skr. ; Sauraseni 

Prakrit, ; but Lnd., etc. ^/uth’•.] 

eighteen (L, 10). Leech {Ol.Jjtxdi.athdra.] 

owe, see ^/ d-. 

imdy water (L. 66) ; uwa (L. 237) ; Leech wa. [Psht. oba; B. od, W. aoy K. udcy Q. 
auy M. wz, Sh. wei.] 

diodZy sound, noise (Par. 26). [Psht. dwdz.] 
az, today (L. 62, 61, 80, 221). [Ksh. a;^.] 

azl, the mouth (L. 36) ; Leech, az% achUtey he kissed him (Par. 20). [B. 

azhl; Sh. dziy a?; M, Gar. d?,] 

ezay \/e-. 

(pi. «iSo; f. a he-goat (L. 160, 162). [Psht. 
goat’s hair (Leech). [Psht. 
da or do, sign of future. See Grammar, p. 292. 

he (L. 96), hey he, and ; dsmdn he chdna nazar, of heaven and in thy sight (Par, 
18, 21) ; do he ddma Mmm heat and bind with ropes (L. 236) ; Id he gd, 
and he w^ent (Par. 13) ; my ana shpm he, (?) of me the shepherd also (Par, 
16). [Ksh. hiye.] 

he, see be and hiau. 

he-y sit ; the present and imperative base of this verb is hez-, as in heza, sit I 
(List 79) ; beznm, I sit (L. 79). Of. Grammar, p. 291. [M. y^hhai-^y Gar 

^/hai-y Sh. \/hfi-y Ksh. A/beh-y H. y^hais-, Skr. upa-ms~.] 

Man (L. 11), hhya (Leech), twenty ; Uau-dah (L. 11), hhyoudct (Leecli), thirt}- ; 
hiau-ehOy thirty-one (L. 11) ; do~he, forty (L. 11) ; do-Uau-eh, forty-one (L 
11) y da-hiau-dah, fifty (L. 11); da-Uan^eho, fifty-one (L. 11)1 tre-he sixti 





; 

I'vasyayt 


lIRlHi, 


5 < 9 , sign of tlie future, in led bo aram^ I will say to liim (Par. 18). See G-rammar, 
p. 292, and ef. ba. 

bo (L. 11), bo (Leech), twelve ; da bum ho, fifty -two (L. 12). 
s/bo- or hb~, to become, to go ; jctUi bo, go quickly (Par. 22) ; bo, go 1 (L. 
walk ! (L. 238). 

Tlie present base of this verb is optionally baz-, as in hazam, I will go 
(Par. 18) ; an da hazam, I am going (L. 77) ; men samo tre dd^mo Khdfasi dm 
baza7n, we three men all go to towm (L. 17). Cf. Grammar, p. 291. 

ho, be ! (L. 168) ; hem, I am (Par. 18) ; bazam, I may be (L. 172) ; bazum, 
I shall he (L. 173). 


[ Cf. G. bua, he ivas ; Skr. bliuta-. Of. also Sh. hoiki, to become ; bnjoiM, 
to go.] 

y^blch-) biolio, seel, behold! (Par. 29) ; 7nala hichl, the father saw (him) (Par. 
20). [ Cf. Skr. s/viks- r Of. also Ksh. -v/ wuch-. ] 

bhadai, see bare, 
ha-deni, see de~. 

hadmdshl- Khnm, in riotous living (Par, 13). [Prs. bad-maUlshl. ] 
bad^^iia, a child ; le had^na mydna, pidr ti, that child is my son (L. 51) ; lema tre 
bad^'na 77 icdasi Ichabar ut ti, information has come from the fathers of these 
three children (L. 109) ; Mardb badani, a bad boy (L. 129) ; Mmik haddna 
dare, whose boy comes r (L. 239), 

boaha (L. 120), (?) bbkh (L. 87), boga (Leech), near; thdtiasi bb gh a b, he ctime 
near the house (Par. 25) ; brada adamas thd7i boaha ti, the house of the 
good man is near (L. 120) ; lao sawa boaha wd7na, yon were all near hy 
(L. 166). [? Of. Skr. npdka, Or. bbi.] 

(Leech), earth. [Skr. Ksh. ] 

hdhr, outside ; ao chdua hukimi-ma bdhr nd gim, [ did not go outside thy order 
(Par. 29). [Psht. hdhir. ] 

hdla (L. 39), hal (Leech), hair. [ Gar. bdl, M. bdla, Sh. hall, Ksh. wdl, Skr. 

vdla-^ 

hhU (Leech), wind. [ Of. Prs. bdd, Av. Skr. vdta-.] 
hiloleo (? ) (Leech), a cat. [ Ksh. Skr. Uddla-,] 

P a vessel, dish (L. 240). [Ksh, bdna, a vessel. ] 
bhana (Leech), a plate. [See the preceding. ] 
banyd-ma, from a shopkeeper (L. 241). 

brd (L, 49), blmi (Leech), a brother ; clidna brd 4 ti, any brother has come (Par. 
27) ; chd 7 ia brd 7 nufa gdwa, thy brother had died (Par. 32) ; spazumi 

le ad‘^ 77 ias h 7 'd kaza ti, his brother is taller than his sister (L, 281). [B. hroli, 

W. brd, G. bliaia, Ksh. hdy\ Av. brdtar-, Skr. bhrdtaf-.'] 

bar (Leech), fruit. [Psht. bar, ] ' 

hare (L. 139), (Leech), a mare ; pb lafe (L. 141). [Cf. mdaba,'] 





iiwili 


is* 


ipiiwi 


AT)13EN13A MAJOllA. VOLUME VITT-PAUT 11. 

■ mt m (Leecli), a he-camel ; Mm fei«<to (Leecli\ a he-goat. ' [ Cf. K. bim» rou^, 

Sh. tiro a male deer. ] i • 

Mc% (Leech), a tree ; U drkm Icu.’m dalca mm spam ga hnclmt tern, he is . - 
ting on a horse under a tree (L. 230). [Skr. vikm-.j ^ ^ 
hrada {1 j> 132), hreda, good. Por examples, see Grammar, p. 2/0.[.] 

. /;?{mULeecli), a wolf. 

„,f, a to.-er; le,na. Mjasi le Icam U, this tmver is higher than that 

Mjaa-ma U brij learn H, this is the highest toivor of all (L, 137), [Psht. 

IjTuj A 

Irak ox (Leech) hrohh, many; much; well. Tory. Lor examples, seo Grammar, 
p. 277. [? cf. B. Ulugh, hel.yuhA 

5rea (Leech), pain. [Psht. 6re74-] ^ Pi, 

hrema, a hill ; le Adam iam «ml hrema Mara Mmu he rs gra7,m, 

cattle on the top of the hill (L. 229). 
barsat (Leech), rain. [H. harsdL] 

(Leech), a moustache. (Pslit. 

(Leech), a stone. \B. tcdtt,ljnd. vatkt,] 

hatsa a calf; ek hredahatsa mines, bring a good (i.e. fatted) calt (Par. .3), 

“ mala Id hreda hatsa UWo, thy father slanghtered the 

27); te lema da-p>Ara hreda batm h«mo, thon slaughteredst loi his .aU 1U 

good call (Par. 30). [Psht. baehai.] 
iewuMf, in te hemUf tis, thou art foolish (L, ir,7). [Prs. be-wnqaf.] 

hifato/i (Leech), scissors. (Psht. Uydtl) 

bem, SQG be~. 

hho (Leech), midday. 

bazetm, see v/ 

oU in chi here, he wasted (his substance) (Par. 13, 30); dm Ure, he expended 
(Par. 14). 
chdna, to. 

chap (Leech), loft (not right). [Prs.] 
chis, see chi, 

da (for do, two, q. v.). ^ . 

da, of ; da me or mad-da, of me (L. 16); da-pdra, for the sake of on ^ 

lema da-pdra hreda baUa Icamo, for his sake thou slaughteredst the fatted 

calf (Par, 30). [Psht. da.] 

da, de, apparently an auxiliary verb meacing “is,” added to other whs (hko 
■ ■ ■ ' Psht. dai, f. do); «» da bazam, I am going (L, 77); cham Sidmof « do 

■ ■ Urem; I am doing thy service (Par. 29); H de gdwdza, thou goest (L 206); 
- ' Mmih iaddna da e. whose boy comes (L. 239); men eamo ire ad’mo Marcm 

da ba^am, we three men all go to town (L. 17); o« dd Urn Iskmhall Urem, 
let us eat, .let us do rejoicing (L. 24); tv, de gdwaia, you go (L. 209); au dem 
r, ;;' It -I may be (Par. 19, 21), is doubtful. [Psht. doi, f. do.] . 











[B. W. du, F. G. K. Sh. Gar. M, d% Ay. Bliv. dm.-.] 

■dhdt, a beard (Leecb). [B. ddri, Ksh. dod's Skr. dddhikd.] 
diida, (? dudcb), dust (Leeoli). [Fslit. dura.] 

■dudh, milk (Leecli). [Ksli. dod, Skr. dii(jdJia-d\ 

daJif ten (Leecli), L. 10. [P. de, G. K. Gar. M. dash, Ksli. dah, Skr. dasmb-, 

dh^ng, smoke (Leecli). [B. dmn, Ksli. dVi, Prs. dii, Fslit. Ifi, Skr. dimma-,] 
■dhMiff, a needle (Leecli), 


ddh, the back (L. IS); le zln Imz^m dale Mmm tlid, put this saddle on tlie liorseb 
back (L, 227); le ddmn Imz^ra ddhu Mnm s'jrnra ga bricliat, tma, lie is sitting 
on a horse under that tree (L. 230). [K. dak] M. dag, dd. ? cf. Ksh. dak-. 

a. support.] 

ddl, a shield (Leech). [Fslit. ddlJ\ 

dama- (L. 42), damma (Leech), the belly. 

dam, a rope; damn Mkum tare, bind (him) with ropes (L. 236). [Fslit. dam, a 
. , ..snare],. , „ 

4em, see da, de, and v( de~, gire. 

(Far. 25), the noise of drums. dammna,] 

den (L. 69, 143), dhen (Leech), a cow; az myd-m eh den ntm gd 

te, today a cow died in iny house (L. 83); den, co'ws (L. 145). Cf. go. [Skr. 
dlienU”, a cow, ? cf. K. don, Sh. dono, a bull.] 

4m, see de, a daughter. 

darnt (L, 37), danda (Leech), a tooth; clidua sands dante hrok tri glm a Innci, the 
teeth of your dog are Yery sharp (L. 146) . [B. dutt ; W. d%t ; K. danddriak ; 

Gc. ddtiB. ddnd, dant ] Qhi. 'K%\\.dand] M.. dan] Kh.don; Tvs. danddn; 
Skr. dmta-.] 

da-pdra, see da, of. 

dur (L. 89), d4r (Leech), far; le adam d€ir wa galiz wakta khtm, that man was 
away at the time of the theft (L. 164); Id he gd dur mtilkasi, and he went to 
a far country (Far. 13); Id dur tea mala Uchl, he was distant (when) the 
father saw (him) (Far. 20). [Fsht, diir.l 

drig (Leech), long; driga (Leech), tall. [B. drgr, K. drlga, M. Uga, Sh. zMgd, 

■drist (Leech), false. 

dm (Leech), a day; cf. daz. 

ddst> a friend ; U tdnu dostdna sama Jchmhdii here, that I made rejoicing with 
my own friends (Far. 29). [Fsht. d^os^.] 

dita, see ^ de~, give, and s/ de-, heat. 



4owa4h two 2 b 1 lema8shisi do wacll rupai himat ti, the price of that is 
two rupees and a half (L. 232). 

diycm^ daz, diz, see .v/^ de-y beat. 

dits, on (Leech) das, a day; Uiilf daze pm, after a few days (Par. 13). [P. 

datcds, dwds ; M. dis ; Gar. dos ; Sh. des ; Ksli. doh ; Shr. dwasa-,] 

dez^, ? today ; dezJ kdzif' dazum, 1 shall be present (L. 173). The meaning of 
this word is very doubtful. 

gd, went, became. Apparently used as the past tense of hd~, cp v. 

In L. 205-2093lt is apparently used in a present sense, although the 
forms are certainly those of a past, or rather of a pluperfect. Thus : — me 
gd imma, I go ; tu de gd wdza, thou goest ; le gd wa, he goes ; ao gd wdma^ we 
go; tu de ga icdza, you go (? singular). Possibly these are shown as 
presents by mistake, for we also have ao az gana pamla Mkum gd icdma, I 
have gone a long way today (L. 224). 

Other forms with the meaning of “go” are ao clidna hnlhUm-ma hdhr 
nd gim,l did not go outside thy order (Par. 29); Id he gd dur mulhasi, and 
he went to a far country (Par. 13); eh tdnu naukark ga (read gd) H, he has 
gone to one of his own servants (Par. 26); pas diyan-ma ao gema, after beat- 
ing we went away (L. 178). In andarmi gdwa ure na wd, his heart w'as not 
for going inside (Par. 28), gdtoa appears to be used as a verbal noun. 

Porms wioh the meaning of “become ” or “bo ” are : — ao odastani mmd 
gam, I am become dead {i.e. I di-) of hunger (Par. 17); me hdzir gam, I am 
present (L. 156); Id hroh odasta gd, lie became very bungrv (Par. 14); Id 
gana put^r ohiissa Miuni gd. that elder son became in anger (Par. 2S); ure 
khiishdl gd, the heart became {i.e, is) joyful (Par. 32); hdla jinde gd, now he 
became {i.e. is) alive (Par. 24, 32). 

le hi gfi ti, this what is become (Par. 26); lema~ma Iphahar gd ti, of him 
the news is become, i.e. of him it is said (L. 27); az mydna tlidna-manzum ek 
den mS^a gd te, today a cow is become dead {i.e. died) in my house (L. 83). 

le gar gd loa, he had become lost (Par. 24, 32); le mydna pul^r {cMna hrd) 
mura gd loa, this my son (thy brother) had become dead (Par. 24, 32). 

Doubtful is natl ga in ek ad'^ma Id Mare nail ga, (?) he took refuge 
near a man (Par. 15). 

[B. go; W. god; G. Gar. gd; P. gkk ; Sh. gad; Ksh. goiv) ; Skr. gala-. 
In Ksh. the verb means both “ go ” and “ become.”] 
go, a bull (L. 142); go, n bullock (Leech); brok go, many bulls (L. 144). Of. den. 

[G. go, M. gd, P. godang, Sh. (dialect) gold, ail meaning “'bull”; Av. 
Skr. gav^, go-, an ox, a cow.] 
gad (Leech), mud. [? cf, Psht. gad, blended.] 
gadh (Leech), clarified butter [? cf. Pfelit. ghmflt\ 
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(jidad ( ? gUlad) (Leech), a jackal. [Pslit. gular.] 

gkldn ; gkldn aiodz u, the sound of singing came (Par. 25). [Cf. Skr. gU(i-\ cf. 

K. gufo, P. ge^ M. gela.'] 
g^gh (Leech), deep. [? Cf. .B. gihfu^ 
gliodi (Leech), abuse. 

a slave (L. 57). ghuldm.} 

gJiom (Leech), wheat. [Psht. gkamim.] 
gh iiT (Leech), a mountain. [Psht. gMf^ 

gJiiirr (Leech), a how (the weapon). [Cf. Psht. ghur-harndn, a ])ol]et-how.] 

ghas (LeeG\\), gv^SB, [Skr. ghdsa- ; Kfih. gdsa.] ^ 

ghasha (Leech), an arrow. [Psht. ghasJmi.] 

ghimd, anger; ghussd Mum gd, he became angry (Par. 28). [Psht. giussa.] 
ghioar (Leech), good. [Psht. ghwara.] 

ghmr hand (Leech), thunder. [Cf. Psht. ghmmih thunder.] 
gul (Leech), a flower. [Psht. guL] 
golai (Leech), a bullet. [Psht. golal.] 

theft ; galiz wahta hhum^ at the time of the theft (L. Ibd). (Cf. Psht.. 
ghali a thief.) 

gancf or (Leech) ghana, great, large, tall, elder, ao az gam panda Mmni gd 
I went a long w^ay today (L. 224) ; lemas spazunsi le ad.%ias Ird 
gana f% his brother is taller than his sister (L. 231); le sdn gana 
tsahaldn manzim lod, his elder son -was in the fields (Par 26); Id gana 2 nd^r 
gJiussd gdi that elder vson became angry (Par. 28); mala ga7ia p^drasi 
jaiodi) dita, the father gave answer to the elder son (Par. 81). [Psht. gati, 
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Mko, card, six (Leecli, L. 6). [B. Gar. sko ; W. sJm; B. sif ; m; Cr. M. shoh ; 

K. bIwIi ; Sh. Ksh. slw^i ; Av. l^sJwash ; Slfr« shash-.l 

khahar, news : lema-ma khah a r ad of him it is said (L. 27); lema tre back^na 
malas'i khabar ut ti, information has como from the father of these three 
children (L. 109). [Psht. khciharP^ 

Jchodt see khola. 

Khuddi, God (L. 60). [Psht. Khudde.'] 

(Leech), a horn. [Psht. 

10), /c/iorf (Leech), card, sixteen. 

Mkim, in, among; ndth, hy means of. Por examples, see Grammar, p. 274. 

IsMmti a ■'vife ; le slo^e myama kJklna te, this woman is my wife (L. 53), [Psht. 
a Avife’s sister.] 

khd7\ a town ; men samo ifre dd%io Mkdrasi da hazam, we three men all go to town 
(L. 17). [Psht. 

the head (L. -10); the top of anything; brekhUi Mkdra kh^m, on the top of 
a hill (L. 22S). 

l^nrej near, with; Id Mare mtl ga, (?) took refuge near him (Par. 15); te meMct 
me-Mare tee, thou wast always with me (Par. 31). 

Johambi bad. If or examples, see Grammar, p. 278. [Psht.] 

(Leech), the armpit. [Psht. tkliara^ 

\oyiVi\\ nre Mkushdl gd, the heart became joyful (Par. 32). [Psht. 


M'fishdUi rejoicing ; ao de 1mm {? klidm)^ MkushdU Imrem^ let us eat, ht us do 
rejoicing (Par. 23); tdnu M^^sfidU Idn here, they made their rejoicing 
(Par. 24); Id tdnu ddstdna sama kh'UshdU leered that I made rejoicing with 
my own friends (Par. 29); Mk^shdU kaj'an mimdsib lod, to do rejoicing was- 
proper (Par. 32). [Psht. kMish-hdli.] 

^ letter; le Mkut malasi dem, 1 give this letter to the father (L. 103); mymia 
dmsi khed id ti, news Las come from my daughter (L. 113); b^mda adamasi 
le Mot de, give this letter to the good man (L. 121). [Psht. Matt,.’] 

(Leech), right (not left). [Psht. Hai] 

Miydl, thought', le nr e manznm le Mlydl loa, this thought was in his heart 
(Par. 16). [Psht. khiydl.] 

MMkto ; ids knMdo, slaughter it (Par. 23) ; chdna mala Id hreda hatsa JmMkto, thy 
father hath slaughtered the good calf (Par, 27); te lema da-pdra hreda hatsa 
hiMkto, thou slaughteredst for him the good calf (Par. 30). 

kukri, pL, young dogs, pups (L. 149) [a puppy, Psht, Mtrai ; a dog, B. kuri, V. 
keruhh, Gar, kuchur, M. kmar, Bkr. kukkura-1] 

hdla, now (Par, 19, 24 (bis), 32 (bis) ). [? ef. Psht. kala, at any time. Of, Skr. 
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Ula, a village ; le kila ek Icmyci-ma aclih 
tMs village (L. 241). [Psht. Mlau 

kaWi (? khdm), see \/ khd-. 

kmia, interrog. pron., who ? ; le mlam kc 
patikanci kamik haddnci da wh< 
hma kdma adamasi (or mlama-ma) 
(L. 240). Cf. what? [B. hu 
Kh kd ; Sh. kd ; Ksli. km ; Gar, h 

bow (the weapon). [ 
a daughter (Ij. 


kmncm (Leech ) 3 a 
kumdr or (Leech) hmar 

[Kh. Wmm, a woman; humoru,^ girl; Slnv/c»ma» 
Tmrnt, price ; lemas shisi dowa4l rupai hmat tt, the piic 
and a half (L. 232). [Psht. qlmat.] 
hmi'‘ or (Leech) ha^i. an ear (L. 38). [M. Mv, Gar. hj 

Av. kafena^i Skr. kaTiia-^ 

Tcma, m mthana, before (L. 90) and fatikam, behind i 
walk before me (L. 238); cUm paKlmna ham. 
comes behind you (L, 239). 
kune or (Leech) kunnah card, nineteen (L. 10), 
kand, in gJiy^ar kand, thunder (Leech). 

Jcmwmm, black (Leech) ; Jmngcma black pepper 

fa/(L. 7d) or (Leech) A.mr. an as. [Psht. 

^kar-, do, make ; M t&mi dostduasama Mk«MU here, ti 
my own friends (Par. 29); tann malas hadmasU Mku 
his substance in riotous living (Par. lo) , Id sauj 
had wasted all his substance (Par. 14); hi. oham 
here, (thv son) wlm wasted thy piroperty on women 
kere, he divided the property (Par. 12) ; mire put 
vonnger son collected his property (Par. 13); imla 
compassion (Par. 20) ; id?in ki^ishdli Ian “‘‘3 
o.iN . tf}h^kere,he asked him (Par. 


mikana bo^ 
whose bov 


tnr meric.] 
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krmn, business; lema-ma Icram Mamh their business is bad (L» Bl). [Sh. 
krom^ Skr. karman-.] 

kursi, a e hair ; cm kmaMmvma uthum, I rise from this cliair (h. 82). [Pslit. 
hm'sl.l 

kmam kasa mydna ‘vcd, Id chdncm t% whatever was minej that is thine (Par. 31). 
[B. Imii'W. kas'iii Gt. ki.] 

IcatImn {ljGQGh), short. 

katm% a razor (Leech) ; Jcaiari, a knife (Leech). [Cf. '3., Ic€itdr% a dagger.] 

katesh ho-w mnch ? ; cMna hu^m umar katisi H, how old is thy horse ? (L. 221) ; 
lemajmsi Kashmir katesid'urti, how hr is it from here to Kashmir? (L. 
222). Cf. letik [G. kata, 3. kan, Kli. karnci, Sh. hmlidk, Ksh. kuk\ Gar. 
hitL] 

katisi, how many ? ; cMna mala thdnammmim katisi ptikr a tim,, liow^ many sons 
are there in thy father’s house ? (L. 223). Ot letik [Cf. above.] 

(Leech), a Imt. 

kam, high (L. 135), tall; adv. up (L. 80) ; le77ia brijasi le Itaza ti, this tower is 
higher than that (L, 136) ; sawa hrijan-ma le hrij kam ti, of all towyu-s that 
is the highest (L. 137) U ackmas hrd his brother is 

taller than his sister (L. 231). 

kuz^ra oi' (Leech) Icuzt'd) a horse (L. 68, 138); lema- Icfla manzum sawa kiiz^ra 
hrade thia, in Jaba sill horses are good (L. 1-10) ; clidm kuz^ra wnar kalesi 
ti, how old is ihy horse? (L. 221); le ^jardna hm’^ros zln 7 aijdna Ihdna 
manznm, the saddle of the white horse is in my bouse (L. 226); le ziu hiizt'ra 
dale Mnm thd, put the saddle on the horse’s back (L. 227) : h dda)a knz^ra 
ddka fehim sfara gd Ifichat foM, he is sitting on a horse under that tree 
(L. 230). [? Cf. Bur. liaghur, Cf. the word hare, a mare.] 



U, le, le, this, that, he ; lema, lemo, lemas, Idn, le-na, Ids, Usi, lesi, le sdn. Por 
examples of all these forms, see Grammar, pp. 283-4. [Cf. Y. es-le, he, m.u, 
they; P. Ida, that, Qyds, of this ; Kh. him ; Sh. t'o, he; M. ele-driis, 

they ; Mavebi Bhil, he.] 

Inu in lot zar (Leech, hdil zar), gold (L. 45) ; see luhk 
(Leech), wood. [Psht. 

/'mA* (Leech), red. [Skr. ldhita-d\ 

lakai (Leech), a tail. (Psht. lakal) 

lemaji, here; ao lemaji odasierd maod yew, I am dying here of hunger (Par. 17). 
Cf. lema J aid, s.yM (L. 222). 

ton (Leech) salt. [P. Im; Ksh. lawm, Iwn ; Skr, lavar}a'‘i\ 

langd ti, he liyes, dwells; mydna mala la sure thdna manzum brok umar langd ti, 
my father has dwelt for a long time in that small house (L. 233) . [ Perhaps 
we should read Ian gd 
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malmis from fathers; tre hacV'iw mcdasi Isobar ut ti, information has 
come from the fathers of these three children (L. 109). [M. mhala, Sh. mMo, 
Ksh. mdl^, Sh, maid is the masciiliae of mall, mother. See 
mid, proj^erty ; cattle (pi.) ; sureptit^r tdnii mdl jama here, the younger son collected 
his property (Par. 13) ; Id saw mdl chh here, (when) he had wasted all Ms 
property (L. 14i) ; M Ghana mdl-mata chi here, who wasted thy substance 
(Par. 30). 

Id mala talmm here, he divided the property (Par. 12) ; mdla-mamum, from in 
the property (Par. 12) ; 

tdnu (? pron. stijf.) he wasted his property (Par. 13) (see 

Grammar, p. 270) ; 

mill (pl.)s le ddam tlim rnlil tiara U, he is grazing his cattle (L. 229). 

[Psht. property, cattle.] 
mdUtch (Leech), cotton. [Psht. mdluch.] 
mUlk, 8i GOWltTJ. 

mnW, le mullf mmzum.- eh ad'^ma Id l^are natl gd, (?) he took refuge with a 
man of in that country (Par. 15); 

mulhe, le mulhe manzmn hrdh grdnl -wc, a great famine became in that country 
(Par. It), 

mulhasi, Id be gd dli-r mnlhasi, and he w’ent to a far country (Par. 18). [Psht. 
nvulh.'] : 

mmas'^ married; mydna troras ptiflr le mydna spazam manas U, the son of niy 
uncle is married to my sister (L. 225). 

mnnlmb ; me sama mmidsib nd H, it is not proper for me (Par, 19); masi rnwidsih 
net ti, it is not piDper for me (Par. 2d); to do 

rejoicing was proj)er (Par. 32). [Psht. mundsibl\ 

manziim, in ; from among. Por examples, see Grammar, p. 275. [V. m?m/, Ksh. 

manz. Gar. me, M. mas, Skr. madhye. Of. Ksh; intermediate.] 

'v/ mar-, die; mar a, die (impve.) (L. 83) ; ao lemnji odastaiiimard gam, lldj&]xm'Q 
of hunger (Par. 17); mmfa gd wa, he had died (Par. 24, 32); ek den mSm gd 
le, a cow lias died (L. 83). [Psht. mfll\ 

mare (beech), the neck. [Psht. marall\ 

inirdh, in hangana mirch (Leech), black pej)per. [Psht. mraclil\ 
margh, (Leech) mar glia, (pi. margjilma), a bird (L. 76). [Psht. margh^l] 
m-uraMml (Leech), a duck. [Prs. murgk-dblk\ 

mrihht (leech), sweet. [B. macM, Ksh. mydthl, Sh. mdro, Skr. mrsfa-.] 
mas (Leech), meat. [Sh. mos, KsJn 7}?dz. Skr. mdmsa-.] 

Plata, in mdUmald, see mdJ. 

mfvzdiir \ mijlnifi mat"- broh mazdardno wloia, there were many sewards of my 
father (Par. 17 ) ; i.-hu inazd iird no ldi_u:n me same hare, make me crpuHl among 
thy semnts (Par. 19). rPoil? Pashto forms.l [Pslit. 7}mzdur,'\ 
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ast tense, sure puff mda ditams, the 
n said to Ms father (Par. 12) ; pufr tdm mdl jama Ure, the 

ai collected Ms property (Par. 13) ; 

(obi. Bg.) ; M Mma Ime tlna. 1 l^ave ma 

many stripes on Ms son (L. 228). 

.... u.mti r/ri the son said to Mm (Par. 21). 
mw 6-M l6-na an, ijjj-c son 

J.*™ ““ ” 

(Par. 31). 

Voo. ai futra, O son ! (Par. 31). _ 

pntra (pi. nom.) ; ek ad"mas dopnt ia teana, mtf ra liow many 

" two L (Par. 11) 1 onma W. K- 

ore there in vour father’s honse? (L. 223). Z' . . 

pmr, G. pat, ^ ^ 

5 (Leech), an onion. [ Psht. pMi»2.] 
re, ia. gi'S I’^ ditana,? _ 

, /T , rfoin r Of. Psht. ra<zA, a meaclow.J . i 

.,■&(//» (Leech), a plain. L -■ ,,=„;nn it>ar 9,0). fCf. Ar. 

, - 7 flip f«f,hPT made coinx^assion ; l 

rclm; mcda ram here, me tnXjiieA m .l 

,.«„ (Leeoii), the thigh. [ Psht. run. ] ^ (L. -IS-l) ; lemae 

rupai, a rupee ; le rupai le adamm t n, a liaif (L. 

sidsi dotoadi raped - take tlm^e rupees from him (L. -23.0). [Psht. 

2 'd^) I lema-ma Id rupai achhi , 

rupme] 

(heeoh), a rope. [ .Psht. > csa^.] ^ 

TOsi (sic.) (Leech), true. [ Gf. Psht. ) cist. 

.,*{ (Leech), night (Hindi, mi). 

,« (L«d.). me., I ' r-M- — ■ (i, ..i). 

1 7 -N .n lemas sMsi himcU, the l 

.sU (Leech, slui'i), a tiling, 

p Psht. shed-'] 

7 7 7 fT eech) cold. [ OL Ksh. s/t^or , B . s/i«ia.] 

s 7 i 7 »«i (Leech), ooiu. l ,„ f,n„,prs or s7i«7, a shawl. J 

shale (Stein), a coat. [? cf. Psht. s.ia mn 

,(»«* (I.~k). a. “!’■ I “■ J,- IM . ! ft. <o«l •< 

“.’oW j, *„ 

r, • . dative ; me sama (or mas.) mu»^0 

Pormmg a clatn e j 

me (Par. 19, » 
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\ td^hu niazdurcmo Mium wie smnu kG/fS^ make me ec^iial 
among thy servants (Par. 19). 

[ Cf. Skr. equal ; with.] 

samOi'BXl ', forms pluralj men samo tre ddf'mo Mkdrasi da bamnis we three men all 
go to town (L. 17). [ Cf. Skr. sama~, together.] 

s'hm 1 (Leech) j thin. 

Slim 2 (Leeeh), a leek [Of. Ar. smn, Sindhi thum'^, Bal. etc. tMm, W. turn, garlic.] 

sand {Lex^eh, sana^, SL dog (L. 10);chdna sands dante hrdh trigAna tin a, the 
teeth of your dog are very sharp (L. 146) ; pi. (L. 148) ; strlm sand:> 
a hitch (L. 147) ; pi. the same (L. 149). [W. tm, K. shefy QL shtmd, P. 

shuring, Sh. shE, Ksh. Av.span-, Skr. smtr.] 

sdiip ? postpos. of gen.; le sdn g ana put" r, his elder son (Par. 25). 
sew (Leech), a bedstead. 

sansar^ a year ; le mydna de panS sansar te^ the age of my daughter is fifteen 
years (L, 111); letih sansaragdna clidna khidmat au da keremiiov so many 
years I do thy service (Par. 29). [ Of. Ar. saw,] 

spoahnai (Leech, spagtnai)^ the moon (L. 63). [Psht. sjjo^wai ] 
spansi (Leech), thread. [Psht. sj?awsai] 

spdra ga, mounted ; le ddam kiiifra ddka Idhtmi spdraga hrichat tbna, he is seated 
on the hack of a horse under a tree (L. 280). [Psht. sparMH^ to ride a 

f - 

horse. ] 

spaz (so also Leech), a sister (L. 50 ) ; mydna trbras piiPr le mydma spazam 
maims t% the son of my uncle is married to my sister (L. 225); lemas 
spazunsi le adfmas hrd kaza his brother is taller than his sister (L. 231). 

[B . suSi V. siusu^ !¥. sos, G. sase^ P. sdl^ Kh. ispusdr, Gar. is/ipd, Sh. sah) 
Skr. svasdr-.] 

siira (fern, sure), young, small. Por examples, see Grammar, p. 278. [Cf. 

P. suratala, Sh, sliub, shudar, Ksh. s/l^^r^ a child. Of, also suda above.] 
suri (Leech siiri), sun; sure, the sun; az sure hrada ti, to-day the sun is briglit 
(L. 62). [B. su, W. SOI, K. siiri, G. suri, P, sur, Al. swtr, Gar. sir, Sh. siirl, 
Ksh. sure.] 

sat, card, seven (L. 7), (Leech sath). [B. sut, W. sot, V. sete, P. G. K. Sh. 
Gar, sat, Ksh. sat-, AI, sat, Kh, 5oL] 

sato (Leech), card, seventeen. ’ • 

satdra, card, seventeen (L. 10). 
sathan (Leech), trousers. 

stre, a vroman ; eJca stre te, there is one woman (L. 52) ; le sire mydna Mktna te,. 
this woman is my wife (L. 53) ; hra^a sire, a good woman (L. 128) ; mydna 
tMna manzwm broh brade str^ ilm in my house there are many g-ood 
- women (L. 130), . 

[B, W- isMrl, .K . kirk P. Sh. Ksh. /ny, Wkh, Skr. atrlJ\- 
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tsaiBOr, four (Leech tsor) (L. 4) ; ijcmor tie, e%hty (L. 12) ; IsfflMor bimi dah, 

ninety (L. 12). ^ 

[B. sMo, W. shta, B. Sli. elidr, G-. cMir, Kii. G-ar. cMr, Ksli. Uof, M. scmr, 
chau, Av. cJmfAimrd, Skr. chattir-.] 

uiya, put ye; lema mto mammn angur fsiya, pade manzmi pand tsiya, put ye a 
ring on liis band, put ye slices on Ms feet (Pai. 1 j2). 

[Of. G. mitsetih pM ye.] 

wd,tod, lie was, -we, wdma, wdna, wdz, -waza. For examples of all these 

see Grammar, pp. 288 and 295. 

[Of. Fslit. -wu, lie was.] 
w (Leech), water. Sqq uwd. 

«K, « — i— -«• 

S'Mfo wdz jmigo wahta manzim; at the time ^ o 
(L. 163) ; le adam dwr wa galk wakta Wm, that man was away 

of theft (L. 164i). [Fsht. loaqt,] 

wdmu, see wa. \ fr. Wrl sheen (Par. 15); wrariA 

■mam, sheep ; p-eijl mam barm, sent (him) 1 

kho, P the food of the sheep (Par. 16). 

[Of. Psht. W7^ah a lamb ; Or. wrm, a sheep.] _ 

wrinde or urinde, in asta wrinde {n-rinde), ^ 230). 

... rJnw-n (h. 881 : nostpos. under, hnchat waza, 


yaya (Leech), a hear (the animaij. 

IMssibly Leech’s yaya is a misprint.] 

(Leech), an earthquake. {VM.. zaUala. Possu y 
misprint.) 

i;7«66« (Leech), the tongue. [Psht. 

zam (in hazam), see 

zemindar, a cultivator (L. 58 ). [Psht.] 

elm, a saddle , le fai am ‘ 220) ; le zlu hnz‘ra dah 

Whitehorse (is) in mi house {h. -- ^ 

saddle on the horse’s hack (L. 2.^7). [ 

zav (Leech), barley. [Gf. H. /« . p with both meanings.) 

.....j Yellow ; brass. («. Psht. ^^yar, w 
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Altbougk the account of Shioa given in the pag’es of the Survey was only published 
ill 1919, it had been prepared several years previously. It was based on materials which, 
while they were the best available at the time, were not always accurate or complete. 
During the interval that elapsed between its preparatio]i and its publication no further 
materials came within my reach, but since then the language has been made the object 
of serious and detailed study by Lieiitenaiit-Golonel D, L. ID Lorimer, who was 

Political Agent at Gilgit fium 1920 to 1924.b 'I'o him I owe a heavy debt of grati- 
tude for a quantity of material (including a complete grammar) wliich he has from 
time to time most kindly sent me. These necessitated such heavy corrections in the 
pages of the Survey devoted to Gilgiti Shina, that I have thought it best to rewrite the 
whole section as follows. In these pages, the numerous examples have been taken 
bodily from Golonel Lorimer s grammar, and I would here express my thanks for his 
permission to utilize them in this manner 


I. PROMUMGIATIOH.—Colonel Lorimer wrote his Sluna words according to tbe 
system of spelling introduced by the International Phonetic Association. This is far 
more accurate than the somewhat rough and ready system followed in the Survey, and 
takes account of minute differences of sound which hitherto I have not attempted to 
distinguish. Lor the sake; of uniformity, I have transliterated his Shina words into the 
Survey system, and in so doing, I have more than once I'cen compelled to represent two 
different letters of his transcription by one letter in minel If, in' doing this, some of 
my spellings are inaccurate, it will be understood that the fault is mine, not his. With 
this understanding I proceed to explain the pronunciation of Shina. 


Besides the usual pairs of vowels, a (the sound of which fluctuates between that of 
the a in ' America h and that of the in Gmt ’) and a, e and d, o and d , u andw woha\ c 
also U and e. The letter a indicates the sound of the a in the German word ‘ Maun 
or the short sound corresponding to the long a in ‘ father and e that of a in the 
French word ‘ pere These two vowels are often- uncertain in their pronuncia- 
tion. The vowel a is quite often sounded as a, as in ash or ash, today; and 
e is often sounded as e, as in ghoL or chei, a woman ; jahe-Jo, from property, but jap 
(nom. sing.), property. In the following pages I shall mark a and e only when I am 
certain that these sounds are correct. ‘ In' other cases, I shall write a and e. In addition 
to these I represent by d the sound of the a in ‘ cat’, which is occasionally heard, as, for 
instance, in the word dchlii or achhi, an eye. Similarly 6 represents the sound of the o 
in ' on which occurs in chon, leisure, and a few other w^ords. There are 
several diphthongs. ' The commonest is m, which has nearly the sound of y in 
‘flvb It is sometimes pronounced like ei, and is so written by some authorities 
on the language. ' General Biddulph represents it by eyi. The diphthong cm is 
sounded like the ow of ‘ how The letters di in diU, the termination of the infinitive, 
d-‘ -s-r- ^ — ~ — - 

1 Wbile tbeb? J>agc$ jiassijjg tlmough tbe press, thete was published Dr. T. Grahanie Bailey’s very full and com- 
plete ‘ Grammar of the (^isa) T.angua-gc’, (London, Eoyal Asiatic Society, 1924). Unfortunately its appearance was too 
■ late for me to maLe use ’of it, 

* h’or instaucO; I represent Loth Colonel .Lorim^r’e o and Isis A by a, bis i and bis i by i, and his n and bis y by u. 


do not indicate a dipMtioiig, the two vowels being separately sounded 
pronounced tho-iki, to do. 


are very commonly elided. Tinis, 
le horse ; guiero^ gvMru, or gnier. 


m 


some writers not shown in writin 


{hojoihi), to ask, H. Miojnd, to seek ; likhoiki {likdiM), 'K. likhm, to write ; thoiki (tdiki), 
to do ; with, H. sdfk. The sonant consonants g, /, d, 4. and b are indeed, as in other 
Dardic languages, never aspirated at all. Thus, Mpo, a share, H. bhdg ; maj§, omongi 
'S.mdjlL 

Tlie fricative sound /“is not uncommon, as in hafm\ ibex-down; lafd, a pace; 
nifaidikif to arrive. It does not appear to be used as an initial, hut the aspirate ph is 
generally sounded like f with or -without a slight jj-sound preceding it, as in ^fdl (or 
fdl) thdik% to throw; ^fatu (or/a^«), afterwards; ^fimw\ a flower; vexed, and 


larlv d (or f ) is sounded nearly as in India. The letters ch and j are sounded by attempt- 
ing to pronounce ch and y, respectively, with the tip of the tongue curled Back so as to 
come in contact with the highest part of the roof of the mouth. Former writers often 
represented ch by tr and j by jr, and accordingly these sounds will often be found so spelt 
in the specimens of Shina dialects on pp, ISOff. of Vol. YIIl, Pt. ii. Put such signs in no 
wav represent the sounds of these letters, which are pure cerebrals. IPhen the letters is 
in close proximity to a cerebral letter, it itself becomes cerebralized to n, and is then 




ill 
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accurately indicating these alyeolar and post-alveolar sounds. In the same way it will 
be found that other authorities diifer as to whetherj e.ff.s a WDrd should be written "with 
i or d or with ^ or d' 

5 usually becomes p, when it finds itself at the end of a wurd. Thns the wwd for- 
^property’ in the Parable is with an ablative singular i»/G. But the- 

noiiiinative singular is not joHh^ because the h is here finai. bOj the Shina word 
corresponding to sd/iiSj is sdijis not sdiS. Similarly cl, when finalj becomes fihus we- 

haTe a genitive of milk, but the BominatiYe singular is clwl, not ^fccl. 

II. There are two genders, masciiline and feminine. Many 

mascnliiie nouns end in -o, the corresponding feminine termination being Tims, 
pocho, a grandson ; pbclil, a granddaugbter : dddos a grandfather ; dadl^ a grand- 
mother : mdlOi a father; mail, a mother (also used to mean a mother s sister ). Sex 
is, however, generally indicated by diiferent words, as in haho^ a fatlier ; djfi and a> 
mother: a horse ; Mw, a mare : ddwo, a bull ; gdo, a cow: jd, a brother; a 

sister ; and so on. Some nouns indicate gender by prefixing bi?^, male, . and sonchl, 
female. Thus, biro bIM^ a dog ; sonchl shU, a bitch. 

Nmibei\—Th& nominative plural of most nouns ending in a vowel ends in e. Some 
nouns ending in a consonant, especially w^hen feminine, form their plural in e, but 
others, especially masculines, in 1. 

Many nouns of relationship form their plurals in -are or -re. Thus,— 


Pluj'al. 


Jd, a brother. jdre. 

sa, a sister. sam^e or sedre. 

dl, a daughter. dijdre or dkhdre. 


gyen or grmii a wife. ' gyindre or grindre. 

dhdl, a grandm other. dadldre or daddre. 





w*' 


shash, a mother-in-lawA slaBhdre. 

^flpti a Internal aunt. ^fapidre. 

nusJi, a danghter-in-law. nujdre. 

jaje, a sister-in-law. Jajdre. 

The word puck, a son, is quite irregular, its plural being dare. Other irregular 
plurals are ; — 

Plural. 

hane^ an egg. hmieje. 

dala^ a w'ater-cbannel. daleje or dalje, 

bar., a load, berl. 

dar, a door. ddrl, 

barao, a husband. berhkul. 

harlshj a year. harlji. 

a doff, shm or sh^wl. 


..t ' 






gupi liouses. 
giiils^ houses. 
guto. 

giito, of houses. 
(jiipiiti to houses. 
gidv.jo, from houses 
gntut\ in houses. 
guinj^ on houses. 


The other term!' 


nations niven above can also be used, 
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Qas &. — There are very few variations in the decleiision of nouns, although the 
•different terminations have each variant forms. The case terminations areas follows. 
The /iccusative is the same in form as the Nominative 


SinffulaT. 


Plural. 


Nom. and Acc, ..., o, u. 

-e, -1 (see 

Agent. -s(e). 

-s(e). 

Oblique, -e. 

-0, -u. 

Gen. ~e. 

-0, -u. 

Dat. 


Abi. -jo, -ju. 

-jo, -ju. 

Loc. I. -r(o). 

-r{o). 

Loc. II. "Cli, -j. 

-eh, -j. 


It will be seen that there are several forms for each case. In each instance the 
most usual form is given first. The use of the others depends partly on the personal 
equation of the speaker; and partly on the swing of the sentence ; Init in the nominative 
singular; while many nouns take o or % others have no termination at all. When a termi- 
nation ends in e, e is often substituted. 

In the terminations -s(e) of the Agent, die) of the ^Dative, and ~r{o) of the 
Locative I., the final e or o is frequently dropped, so that the usual terminations are 
•p and -r, respectively. 8o, the final -e or e of the Oblique singular is often omitted. 

The termination of the Agent case is added to the Amrainative. The Oblique case 
is really only the genitive put to a special use. The terminations of the Dative and 
Ablative are added to the Oblique Case, so that they usually appear as -H and -hjo, 
respectively, in the singular, and as -ot (or and -ojo, respectively, in tbe plural. 
The Locative I. case takes either e or a in the singular, and usually u in the plural, so 
that we get -hr or -r<r for the singular, and for the plural. The Locative II. 
generally takes i in the singular, so that we get or -i/. In the plural the termina- 
tion is added to the oblique case, so that we get -och, -oj, ~uch, 

The Locative I. has the meaning of An,’ and the Locative IL has the meaning of 
^ on with, of course, in each case derivative meanings. 

It will be remembered that the vowels o and u are often interchanged. ' We have 
^in example of this in the word got, a house, which becomes gut- in ail cases except the 
nominative-accusative and agent singular. In other respects it is regular. Thus : — 

Singular. 

Nom.-Ace. got, a bouse. 

Agent. goise, a house. 

Oblique. gute. 

Genitive. gute, of a bouse. 

Dative. gutHi a house. 

Ablative. gutejo, from a house. 

Locative I. guter, in a house. 

Locative II. gutich, on a house. 

In the above I have given only the most commonly used forms. 
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It* a noun ends in o, there are a few irregularities. Ihiis : 



See also the irregular plurals given above, on p. 330. 

IVe nou proceed to deal with the various cases in greater detail 


,/ Nonn-Acc. 

mcmujo, a man. 

manuje, men. 


Agent. 

mamijus, a man. 

manujes, men. 


Oblique. 

manuje. 

mauujo, manujiL 


Genitive. 

manvje, of a man. 

ma/iiujo, of men. 


Dative. 

maniijef, to a man. 

manujoi, manujut, to men. 

Ablative. 

mcmiijejo, from a man. 

mamj oj o, m anujujo, 

from men. 

Locative I. 

mamjer, in a man. 

manuj'W', in men. 


Locative II. 

rnanujich, on a man. 

mamjoj, manujuj, on 

men. 

The following are examples of other norms in 

the nominative and oblique cases. ; 

will be observed that some present slight irregularities. 


Singulax'. 


Plural. 


Nominative. 

Oblique. Nominative. 

Oblique, 

a sister, f. 

saie 

saicirh 

saidro. 

./», a brother, m. 

jawe 

Jdfe 

jdro. 

(And so other nouns 

of relation in the plural 

as described above.) 


ffhy Si, valley-river, in. 

" gaie 

gaih 

gaiyo. 

bddshd, a king, m, (gen.) bddshde 

hddsJiaie 

hddshdo. 

(hut dat. hddshdt) 



fd, a foot, m. 

pde 

paid 

pdwo. 

(There are two different declensions of norms 

ill d.) 


hall, rope, f. 

hall 

hale 

bdlyo. 

tari, a ])olo-ball, f. 

tarl 

tarle 

tarlo. 

(There are also two declensions of nouns in l) 


mulaii, a girl, f. 

viiulaie 

mnlaid 

muJaio. 

dl, a daughter, f. 

dlje 

dljdre 

dljdfo. 

(See the nouns of relationship above for the plural.) 


^ fichu, a mosquito. 

fiiche 

^flchd 

Iflcho. 

daru, big game. 

darue 


... 

(There are also trvo declensions of nouns in % 

i.) ^ 


su, a needle, f. 

suh 

sue 

suo. 

shM, a dog, m. 

sJiEe 

slMwl or sTiul 

shuo. 

sho, a bridge. 

same 

sauwe 

sauwo. 

harUo, a husband, m. 

herawe 

herhkul 

herakulo. 

(This word is irregular in both numbers.) 



Most nouns ending 

in consonants are regular, such as : — 


mdroch, a mulberry, f. 

mdrbche 

mdrbche 

mdrbcho. 

^funar, a flower, m. 

^fuoiare 

^fumrd 

^funaro. 

Irregular is : — ‘ 




dar, a door. 

‘ ddrb 

ddrl 

ddro. 






the above paradigm, given an agent case to got, a house. This form, in the instance of this word, is nc-ces- 
al • for ‘ house ’ can hardly he the subject of a transitive verb. 

n-a’of Astor, <iurez, Dras, and Dah-Hanu. and, to a certain extent, in that of Chilas, there are two agent 
ed as in Gilo-iti Shina, hut only for the subject of a verb in a tense not formed from the past partmipie. The 
the oulmvlc.C a wrb iii a tease formed from Ibe past participle. The use, therefore, of this 
i,.ovnlil,Pi}.en;uM.f iiioturent case in llindodtani and other Indian languages, bee Vol. VIII, i fc. n, 
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The AcemaMm is always the same inform as the nominative. This gives rise to 
no difficulties when a noun in the accusative is the object of a transitive verb, for, in 
that case, the subject is always put into the case of the Agent. Examples are : — 

mishte mishte ^fimare Yusuf et demen^ (they) give fine flowevs of many kinds to 
Joseph. 

mas (agent case) ta'i dl tom pucJief ddchimius, I want your daughter (as a wife) for 
mj son. 

The ease^ plays a more important part in Shina than in Indo- Aryan lan- 

guages. In them the siiliject of a transitive verb is put into tlie agent case only when the 
verb is in one of the tenses derived from the past participle. In Gilgit! Shina, ^ on the 
contrary, the subject of a traiisitlve verb is put into tbe agent case in ivhatever tense 
(even the present or future) that the verb may be. In this respect, Shina agrees with 
the Tibetan spoken to its east. But, assuming that this case in Shina is an agent, 
as ill India proper (which is not yet proved), all memory of the fact seeins to have 
disappeared, and, so far as meaning goes, it is treated as a nominative, and the verb agrees 
with it in gender, number, and person, and is not put into the third person as in India, 
Thus, we have mas damns, I give; ins de'mo, tliou givest; hddshds dein-, the king gives; 
sas din, the sister gives ; and so on. Tiie termination of tliis case is -se, -se, or -s. Tiie 
last is only used when the nominative ends in a vowel. Thus, ive hme piichse, not 
pucks, from puck, a sou. But, in the plui*al, as tlic liomiiiative ddrh ends as a vowel, 
ive may have dcirese, ddreso, or dares. 


This case is used not only with the finite tenses of a verb, but also with participles 
and other non-fiuite forms. Thus ; — 


mukse khe, fat tuiuk khe tiishum-sih, kos reset nei deinis, ^ the pig(.s) having 
eaten, I eating wiiat“is“left-over would be satisfied,^ (and.) no one used to give 
to him. 


The Genitive singular is given above as ending in -e or -e, as in g-uie (or gnte), of a 
house; but this termination varies with dilterent speakers. Sometimes it is heard 
ending in -H, or -aii, or in various intermediate sounds. Examples are ; • 
gute hut, the ivall of the house. 

guth' shed ashpe^ tllen han, in the house is the saddle of tlie white horse. 
hete eh helewdle-jo, from a shopkeeper of the village. 

The Dative is formed by adding -te or -/e, usually reduced to t, to the oblique case. 
Thus, gthtete or guilt, to the house ; gutiiU or giitid, to the houses. So 
chuno puclise hahet regu, the younger son. said to the father. 
dur kiiyekltl gou, he w'cnt to a far country. 

The Ablative is formed by adding jo or jn to the oblique case. Thus ; daljl-jo 
ivaii nikhaVe, draw water from the irrigation channel. So saie-jo jigii, taller than the 
■sister; Ufewdlhjo, (bought) from a shopkeeper; shikdre-jo fatu, behind the fort. 
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The lint Zoecdim is foimecl hj adding ro as explained on p. 331. The final vowel 
is usually dropped, so that the termination is generally -d?' or -ar in the singular, and -ur 
in the plural. This termination is probably a contraction of the postposition ar# or hr-u, 
ill, inside. Thus, guie-?v or gut e-r, or gutar, in the house; gufu-r, in the houses. So : 

e huger huri homr polo, in that country there arose a violent famine. 

this sugar is to be melted in water. 

anmh aghUurfuh pohm, he has cataract in his eyes. 

The Second LocoMoe is indicated by the termination -j or -oh. It is usually pre- 
ceded by i in the singular, and by u or o in the plural. Thus : — 

cMs'ke cheruj (noin. clieru) gye, having gone up on to the top of the mountain. 

I mounted the horse. / ’ 

put the saddle on the horse, 
it is lying on the ground. 
bMshM huhemioh, oil the eommm.di. 

This termination is probably a contraction of the postposition, aje (see below), but 
is sometimes used with it. Thus we may have mechich or meghich aje or megh uj^, oil 
meaning ' on theTahle,’ iiiucli as we should say ‘ up on the table.’ Similarly, UsMj 
on the roof. 

The of Unity, If A; is added to a noun, it gives the force of an indefinite 

article. It is generally preceded by tbe vowel d, but if the noun ends in o, this is simply 
changed to ih. The noun with this suffix is then declined like an ordinary norm ending 
in a consonant. Thus, lm% country, huyeh (for huieh), a country, huyehh, of a country, 
dur huyeket gou, he went to afar country. The iionn may also be preceded by the in- 
definite pronoun ho, some, or hy the numeral eh, one, as in manujo, man ; mcmujuh, a 
man ; ho manujahaiiior hk mushdhe) du dare dsil, of a certain man there were two sons. 
As another example of a noun ending in o, we may take hshpo, horse ; ashpiih, a horse. 
This h sometimes has the force of the definite article, as in mnshh-k, the man ; thltu-h, 
the thing done. ' 

This suffix is not used only with nouns substantive. It is found added to the inde- 
finite pronoun ho, anyone, whoever, as in hoidc. It probably also accounts for the final h 
in jeh, anything, something, and is even attached to the vei j hmi, is, in the phrase maU 
jeh hanuk d thaii ahl lian, whatever is mine is thine. 

It is sometimes used with nouns in the plural, and then indicates a group or body, 
as in dui shalak shadari ashpdr, (a body of) two liundred mounted followers. Here the 
suffix is added to shal, a hundred. Similarly, we have daieh, a decade, and maidnih, 
a single game animal, but maidrdic, a herd of such animals. 

Other case-relations are indicated by postpositions, of which the following are the 
principal ■ ; ' * ^ ^ -y- . , ' ;; . 

ajd or aji^ on, upon, above. . It is added to the oblique case, but the final vowel of 
i . . this is usually elided. Thus, tha^ halam m^gld aji fat han, thy pen is lying 
on the tabic. As pointed out above, this postposition is often used in 
' conjuhctiou with the second locative, 

; ’ <7«, ge, gini, or g?n4\ by means of, with (in an instnunental sense). It i« u«/^d 

witli the accusative, uLieh, as we have seen, is the same in form a^ the 
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nominative. Tlius, cJiarntm ajom cfiela/c-gi 
lias made me ashamed by an extraordinary 
sincere heart; mgs tn juk~ghd shidcmi, 1 
tsw€io-gini gehuT fhoilci, to do the hair with 
Jmeh or Jsackh near. It takes the oblique case, 
use to the Hindi Thus, ek mas torn 

Haiaban remains with his wife for a month 
having arisen, I will go near my father. 
Mr, Mrfe, Mryo, or kdfi, for, for the sake of. It 
responds to the Hindostani (ke) ivdste. T 

sahahe-kdT, fc 
W itli this postposition, the ; 

may s{ 


him) to feed swine ; atm 
this account, 

usually indistinctly pronounced, and 
goim, he has gone for water ; am kdm siehdiki-Imr mas mash thatms, 

I am making practice in order to learn this work. 

beneath, below, under; MrtK to below; kiro or Uro, irom under. Both 
these take the oblique case. Thus, o timie-kir, under that tree ; jmWk 
hate-kwo nihlidto, a snake came out from under the stone. 

(stress accent on the final syllable), in the middle, between, in ; majd-jo or 
mapiHo, from among, from in. These take the oblique case, but the na 
vowel a of that case is apt to be sounded ns a. Thus, A^agir hodo 2 
gdeke-majd Jmi, Kagir is (situated) in a very narrow valley ; sanduke 
majne-jo ma'i jjezar nihhaU, get my shoes out of the box. 
mmliho, before, in front of, ahead of (both of time and place). Except as^ statec^ 
below, it takes the ablative, as in ma-jo mmJiho wato, he came betoie me , 
Uru waid'ikHn muchJio ddrH^i dang dang the, before coming in knock at 
the door. 'When the sense is ‘ in front of,’ i.e. ‘ in or into the presence ot 
(equivalent to the Hindustani sdmne), it takes the oblique case, as m 
ma-miichho icato, he came before me, i.e. into my presence, 

^faUi or fatu, after, behind (both of time and place). It usually takes the 
ablative, bnt sometimes the oblique. Thus, Use shuo 'tu-jo ^fatu waan, 
whose boy comes behind thee ? ; afi (Uze-jo 'fatti, after a few days, 
aaatb or af tb with, in company with. It takes the oblique case, but the 
final vowel e of that case often tends to become o. Thus, ina-sa h wa, 
. hn 7tsh.fnn Inlvo aslwosdni yef gdun, which groom has gone 
















ma muchhd wato, be came before me (f.e. into my presence j. 

ma-Mr Kasligdre-jo ros eh mhhto mlipo waleregmh be bas caused to be got {i.e. 

bas obtained)' a good borse for iiie iroiii Kashgar. 

■mhsitU come with me. 

ma-hacli rwpaie fdsh, I have no money with me. 

Jmkam MU Ui-ga wd, it bas been ordered that yon also should come. 

mas tu juk-glfd sJpklam^ I’ll beat yon with a stick. 

im~ga dmet harOfi^ we shall take yon also to the desert. 

im kaclidh gdchet walegd, at what price did yon buy it ? 

thm dislier kos kom tliei, who will "work in yonr place ? 

tha^ katm' o sanduker hm, yonr knife is in the box. 

tn-t Mkabar dams I will give yon information. 

■bala mas tut zhek regmiuSs w^hat did I say to yon yesterday ? 
tu-jo ma ^fataM-hs tu~jo ma slieil-a, am I balder than yon, am I blinder than 
yon ? , 

I shall come to you tomorrow. 

htdcaM bill bb’-ga wd}i {oY tso^ga tvh), it has been ordered that we also should 
come (o?" that yon also should come). 

alcana ro cliMit hul to^ be gye baidn- (or gye baiet)^ if he comes late, we shall 
{or yon will) have gone. 

be~ga Mo majct am dir kin, this is the boundary between ns and you. 

(me mpaie Mos dko niajd bagh, divide this money up among yourselves. 

There are at least three Demonstrative Pronouns, each of -which can be used as a 
pronoun of the third person. These are o and /ro, both iised when the object is remote, 
and am or tised when the object referred to is near. 0 and ro may therefore be 
translated *116,’ *she,’ kit,’ or * that,’ and ami or w by ‘he,’ ‘she,’ ‘it,’ or ‘this.’ All 
three have distinct forms for the feminine only in the iiommative-aeeusative and in the 
agent singular. In the other eases of the singular, and throughout the plural, there is 
no distinction of gender. It may he added that, strictly speaking, o helongs to the 
Pimiali dialect. The usual G-ilgiti word is- ro. 

As in Indian languages, demonstrative pronouns are sometimes used where we 
should employ the dehnite article, as in the mntmQQ thm Matdr o sanddh^ Mn^ y out 
knife is in the box. Other examples will he found below. 

mien these pronouns are used as adjectives, they agree with the noun in gender 
and number, but do not change for case. In practice, however, the final vowel is often 
dubious.; 'fk 'f- 

The declension of o, he, she, it, that, the, is as follows : — 

Singular,:. ' ■ Plural, 

(Cotnmoii Gendorl. 

Nominative- Accusative, masc. o, fern, d, e ai* 

Agent. masc. o&*, fern, es aisk 

Oblique. ese (comm, gend.) aiiw, aim. 

Genitive, ese, hei, etc. aim, amei, aimii. 

Dative, eset (rnioth, ainut, 
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The iGliowmg are examples or the use or tins pronoun : — 
m mte de^ he will gi\^e dancing {i.e, will dance). 
bs 0 Mm aMt tJiegun, he has done that work by himself. 
ese got gye^ going to his {i.e. another personas, not his own) house. 
ese shuter ek hdzlhmmh mul^ there was a necklace on her neck. 
e^e faiu, after that, 

Gi^e aji shiio chivUnen, thej place the boy on the top of it. 
aim-majd ehse rego^ one among them said. 

In the following the pronoun is used adjectivally 

(a) Masculine singular 

0 manujo ma-mtmhho waly a, bring ye that man before me. 

0 tbia tom kuye-jo sugbm dh Mr wail had shat salamtlieeni^Qfd^Tmt, coming from 
its own country down through the smoke-hole, says salaam ’ to the king. 
^iskums tom tom gute-jo Uki o mmhdt walhmn, the relations, each from Ms own 
house, bring food for that man. 

(b) Peminine singular 

tnas ten-akl e ehei tut sho tharam, ! shall now at once get that woman to accept 
you. 

e cheye shaker ek kdo asul, there was a bracelet on the woman’s arm. 
e khene-jo €me khm hoslnet mas ro nm ‘pmhlgunm^ from that time to this time 
I have not seen him. 

e kuyer taniasha Menis, in that country they were holding festival, 
e up to that time, up to then. 

(c) Plural (common gender) : — 

aijago-jo o shuo diir gye haiyen, the lad, going far away from those people, sits 
down. 

The declension of ro, he, she, it, that, is as follows: — 

Singular. , 

■ (Common Gender.) 

Nominative- Accusative. masc. ro ; fern, re ri. 

Agent. masc. ros, rose ; fern, rese rla, rue. 

Oblique. rese (comm, gend.) rlno, rl}ni<. 

Genitive. rbse, resei, etc. rlno, rlnei. 

Dative. - rhset, reshte rmote, rlnut, rlnot. 

Ablative. rese-jo, -ju rinh-jii. 

Locative I. " rbshr^ resar rlnur. 

Locative II. ■ resioh, resij rlnuch, rlmij, 

The following are examples of the use of this pronoun ; — 
ro hold Gilth-jo hul, he started off from Gilgit yesterday. 
















m 


re dm sdni harige, they toon nei 
ros ako-lcdr bechhi, lie wants it for 




rese 


reset iuyet 


pdi ritpfde 


/I 


ma rese-ju 


rlno-fam ros-ga hai the got wm, he too. running after them, comoB to tie 

house. ^ . 

In the following the pronoun is used adjeotivally :— 

(a) Masculine singular ; — 

ro manujo, that man. 

(&) Peminine singular 

„,^^p6n p-0'>ti-}0 mishH kin, this road is better than that road. 

(c) Plural (common gender) 

mm ri iv. manUp char packar thegas, I brought the two men face to face. 
rijah fatH-mndko hanuk bitti cherfdA hani, the people living round about 
are all tMeves. „ 
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(mm aim mor the Ibho gou, saying tlns^ he immediately went off. 
s 

dashtmnm anus hai thegun, anbsei htsh wdan^ he looks as if he had run, he is 
breathing so (lit. I know he has done ranning, his breath comes). 

aneset j eh theenen, wdiat do they call this (indirect object in dative) ? 
cmese-ju fatu^ after this, 

o/nese-jo hasho mat derhdl nishi I do not want (lit. to me is not required) more 
than this. 

ma-ge anesC’-hdr watmus, for this reason I too came. 

anhich halo vtohurii a patch should he put on this, 

anbse haher j eh memo, what have (you) to say in regard to this ? 

anesb sd%l mas chdnum, I shall send it with this (person). 

amno-majd bocUfarah hin, there is great difference between them. 

aneno-majd ho pasand theeno Imn the, take whichever you like of these.. 

In the following the pronoun is used adjectivally 


•J.', 






rvif'i 




> 







(lit. you hme made bouglit to me tliis worthless mare) 


mas thai di tom fuQlidt hecJmmuSi I want your daughter for my (own) son. 
waf I/d/ give me a 

ros emu Mm tom ikktidr gd tkegoth-e did this on Ms own authority. 
malm tome shadamt Imkmn thego, thQ fath-QY gave order to his servants, 
iisMnU tom tom gnie-jo tiM o mttsJiM walemn, the relations, each from his own 
house, bring food for that man. 

h'ei ja tonn saie-jo jigo han, Ms brother is taller than his sister. 

The is n/a or M’l, self. Its oblic^ue form is a/m or hko, which is 

also used for the accusative. Thus :— 


fua he hept it with MmseM 

Equivalent to the Hindi dpas-miyU aho-magd, among themselves, as in : 

rfg aho-majd ger theigOi they quarrelled among themselves. 

It is very doubtful if there is any Relative Fronotm in the language. Sometimes 
the Interrogative Pronoun M appears to be used as such, hut an occurrence of this kind 
is luret As a rule the^ clauses are simply stated in jiixtaposition, the relative clause 
being put first. Thus ; — 

0 moMujo hald wato, eh rupai eset dohurii a rupee is to be given to the man v'ho 
came yesterday. 

bald wato ma'aujo, anu hun^ this is the man who came yesterday. 












As an example of tlie use of ho, it is not incorrect to say ; — 

0 manujOi ho hala imtus, hsh-ga watun, the man who came yesterday has also come 
today. But this construction is not usual. 

The Interrogative Pronotms are Ico^ who ?, which ?, what ? (animate), and zheh or feh, 
which? what? (inanimate). Either may be used adjectivally. In that case, like 
■other adjectives, agrees with its noun in gender and number, but not in case. On the 
other hand skeh or feh, when used as an adjective, is invariable. 

The pronoun ko is declined as follows : — 


Plural, 

Singular. (Coinraon Gender.) 

jNTominative- Accusative. Masc. Eem. kai, kei. 

Agent. Masc. kos, hose ; 'Fern, kes, kais, kaise. 

kese 

OTilique. kese kaise. 

Genitive. kese, kesei, etc, kaise, kaisei, etc. 

Dative. kesH kaiset. 

Ablative. kese-jo kaise-Jo» 

Locative I. keser kaiser. 

Locative 11 . kesich, etc. ' kaisich, etc. 

The following are examioles of its use : — 
ko ashton Idlyo ashpo-sd^tl ydr gown, which groom has gone on with the chestnut 
horse ? 

ane dishe-jo mai pezdr kos harlgun, who has removed my shoes from this place ? 
tha'l disher kos horn thei, who will do the work in your place ? 
anu kdgaz hese-kdr han, for whom is this letter ? 

The pronoun zhek or jdk is declined like a substantive in the singular when not used 
.adjectivally. Thus: — ■ 

hala mas tut zhdk reganus, what did I tell you yesterday ? 
anuse liakhr jek rdano, what have you to say in regard to this ? 
what is its name ? 

zheke mm khujeno, of what are you asking the name ? 
zheke-kdr, for -wliBit? on what account? 
mse-kdr jek hukam kin, what order is there for him ? 

The interrogative pronouns are also used as Indefinite Pronouns. 
the form ko-ga, and zh^k may take the form zhehhk, meaning ‘ a thing, 

Thus:- 

ko nei waten, no one came. 

ko-ga wato to, rmut de, if anyone came give it to them, i.e. give it to whoever 


Ko may take 
‘something.’ 


The genitive of ko~ga, is kesd-ge or kbsh-ga as in kese-ge hat han to, de, whose-ever 


to approve of some one, 
ive me some bread. 













I am, etc. 


SlKStrtAB. 


Masculine. 


Feminine. 


PtUBAIi. 
Common Gender. 


1. lianm^ Imnus hmiis kmiis, hanes. 

2. hmio ham Tiamt. 

3- han; htmi hano, hami hin, haM ha?i, hmie. 

The accent tlirougliout is on the first syllable. 

In the third person singular, the initial h is often dropped, and the remaining 
^un or l.n becomes an enclitic. Thus, mishto hun, he is good, becomes miskt '-im, and 
mishii hlih she is good, becomes mishf-iu. In the same person, the forms without a 
final vow'el are those most commonly used. The following are examples of the use of 
this ten.se : — 

mas ten-ahi hujoikei chak himuSi I am ready to start at once. 
ma rese z-hufi hamis, I am his surety. 

ttis deyarei gdch ddiki liano, you are to {i.e., must) giye the price of the sheep. 
agar nishoikel taidr hem, the fire is on the point of going out. 
anu tut yashki han, he is fit for you. 

jak bute anu manuje-jo ^jlUk han, everyone is disgusted with that man. 

thai ashpo han-a, have you a horse ? 

thai jek kom ^ an, what business is it of yours ? 

rese nbm zhek 'an, wiiat is its name ? 
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mas zhekek beahumm, I want something. 

mm zhek ehdm wish, I have no remedy, ie., there is nothing I can do in the 
matter. 

Zhega, with a negative, means * nothing/ not anything, not any, as in zhega msh, 
there is nothing. 

Jdromuns of Qtianhiy are aohdk or aiydk, so much, so many, and Imeh&k, how 
much, how many ? The latter may be used either as a relative or as an interrogative. 
Examples are : — 

achdk gin ImoMk cmdjin to, take so much as is necessary, 

achdk nei gin, don't take so much. 

kmhdk manuje han to, aiydk Jmrtsle wale, bring as many chairs as there are 
people, 

tm kachdk gdcliet walega, for how much price did you buy it ? 

dnyo Ydsinet kachdk dezo pon hmi, how many days march is it from here to 
Yasin ? 

I¥« ¥ESBS.”A. Auxiliary ¥erl)s and ¥erhs Sahstantwe -'The present 
tense of the Verb Substantive has, in the singular, separate forms for the Masculine 
and for the Eeminine. In the plural it is of common gender. It is conjugattsd as. 
follows : — 









we were unable to cross it) 










amh dawaijf.im.dat peri asil, the Dev’s wife was a fairy. 

There is a negative verb siihstantive, nish or imsh, meaning ' is not,’ ' are not,’ as m 
the following : — 

mmae biijmkei rah nisli^ there is no intention of him to go lie does not intend 
to go). 

amse-jo basho mat derkdl nish, more than this is not necessary for rne {i.e., 1 do 
not want more than this), 

mat let nish, it is not known to me {i.e., I don’t know). 

yd, hmo ashpo wale, yd loUo. Ferwct nish, bring either the black liorse or the bay. 
There is no matter hich) . 

Other tenses of the verb substantive are supplied from the verb hbiki, to become. 
The following are the xiriiicipal tenses of this verb : — 

Infinitive, bdiki, hbih, or (in composition) boh, to become, the act of becoming. (This 
can be declined like a noun. Its oblique ease is hbihe.) 

Apocopated Infinitive, bo-. 

Present Participle (continiions), bbje, a-becoming, becoming. 

Conjunctive Participle, be, he, bei, or having become, having been. 

Puture and Present Snlijnnctive, I shall become, I may become, etc. 

PLXJBAI, 

Common Gendev. 

hm, baimd 
hdat, hmhd 
hem, bein, haien' 


Common Gender. 

1. bom, bam, bum, baieni^ 

2. be, bei, baie^ 

3. bait, baie, bai, bei 


Present, I become, I am becoming, etc, 


Common Gender. 

hmnas 

bdanht 

heiiien, beenm, beenin 


Feminine. 

bamis 

beine 

bln 


Masculine. 

1. hbmus, hamus 

2. beino 

3. bein, been 


Imperfect, I was becoming, etc. 


bdriasis 

bdaset 

heinise 


bamisis 

belsd 


Past (a), I became, etc, 
bilis 


^ These forms are used only in the formation of the istthjuuctive or of the future perfect tense of another* verh. See 

> 9 . '.t ■ ^ ' ' ' * ■ ' ‘ ' 
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tu aie he haiymo^ having become thus jou sit, i.e., yon sit thus. 

0 gala (Mo pm'ulo ie ya/byethhB wdiXliB having become like a wounded maoj i.e.^ 
as if lie were wounded. 

[ture and Present Subjunctive. 

S'Mjdi/i; tew, to-morrow I shall be able to go. 

{ikher miu hom tus tJibih he^ in the end you will be able to (i.e., must) do this 
ivork. 

hai Mhen hb-slnet tiis mm ush doik he% by wdien wdli you be able to pay what you 
owe me ? . 

te?i' Tlmahdu mse-sdan chyu haAl, now Haiahan ivill become in love with tliis 
(■woman). 

pdi rupaie 'reset doik haii^ eh rupmeh zerur dbih hei, it will be (necessary) to 
give five rupees to him, (in any case) it -will certainly be (necessary) to gire 
one rupee. 

tut lei hall, it will become known to you, i.e., jmii will understand. 

mal uasih jeh ham to, e hail, wiiatever my fate will be that wdil come to pass. 

rmii huha baii to, tail sum bshe dei slh, if my father were (here), he would give 
your dust to the wind {i.e., aioiihilate you). 

(ikliamt TO Ttii'rlje slh to, vesc pujoh tese dishev Mcl bali slh, if he died, his son 
would become Pvaja in his place, 

ash rdato reset khat de, kyeto ro loshtailke ckel jas hei, give him tlie letter 
to-night, so that he can become departed (be., leave) early to-morrow 
morning. 

Oiliet U-ga>ek tanker iu-faibike-kdr, he Childse-jo ashtdi tdriker GiltM-wdr jus 
hoik hbii, in order to reach Gilgit on the t-^veiity-first, -we shall have to start 
from Cliilas on the 18th. 

dashtani'US zertir tluvi hut tser hein, I know" your boots 'will certainly go to 
pieces. 

aub kursl ane swiduke^sdaM gati the gasie, ky 'dio urn berl haiye pdrule heeUi having 
•out this chair together wdth the box, tie (it), so that the two. half -loads may 
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In tlie following tiie subjunctive meaning is emphasized by the addition 


Tos fncL’-jo Jc-hujegu ilia'i cishpo gdch giudiki botu-U yd yis^ he asked me (whethei) I 
be (willing) to buy your horse or not. 

‘nwii dl baiotn-Uf nei baiem-ct, Mcit lei Yiishi whether I may be there or not is not 
known to me. 

shaiyiid Jciri gale? bdriisJie been-di^ perhaps there may be duck (lower) down in the 
ravine. 

Present. 

ddser hale tUgas io, mil oyano hamus, (when) T have played in the open, I become 
hungry, 

tiisvriat pen rupai fen. doik beino, can yon give mo five rupees now ? 

bddshd Mkmli bem jeri mur gl^ the king becomes pleased at what the old woman 


dut s^,hach gyei mulaie mar shak bein, the milk going on a straight (line) 
becomes fall in {i.e., fills) the month of the girl. 

Raiaban soddt jds bein, Haiahan becomes departing (i.c^, sots out) for trading, 
giimdn bln mmkacli ek manak gum probabJy there is -with me about a maund 
of. wheat, 

tu-jo hasko ^fatako nei been, there is none more bald than you. 
laiak 7iei been to, has f at tliea, if it cannot be found, just give ye it up, 
san mishlo nei been, tlie light is not good. 

■na ro ruk'hmtij bujoik been, na tu, neitlier he can go on leave, nor you. 
her-klien anu mhpij hula dege to, kudo been, whenever they have })]ayed polo on 
this pony, it becomes lame. 

With d, intimating an implied question, and lienee giving a subjniictiye force, we 


inanet-'kaGlvi manek gum beinrd, yd hasko bail, bmh, whether tberc may be about, 
a maund of wdieat, or whether there is more, is not known. 

gtmdn (fern.) bln, there is a presumption, hence, xu’obably, I suspect (that), I 
imagine (that). So imkdn bin, there is possibility, j)ossil)]y. 

bddshde jamdat dn-dn the kachere bln, the king’s "wife, hee-hawing, becf'ines a 
mule. 

tabaker paCe shah bee^ien, maggots became full in the dish, i,e., the dish became 
full of maggots. 

emu hh kuyh" kaohak cheyi^ agure nei heenin io, chablo chm nikhale, ai 

: '.cheui[i.k dk the dh, cut this one a^iple into sixty pieces, and as many 

, y V in the country as are not pregnant, to those women give one, each. 

t'.: i i-',' y t 


lUddfo shdkgj, lamtgo to, shako chas bees, when he iaid hold of the boys’ arm, 
v tfie. arid, was becoming used to become) broken (Le., the arm of one 
of .tfipy boys broke)., ^ , - - R ■ ■ 






ten tik khlgmo, Msliap k'e he oyam Mlo, you 
becoaie hungry so soon r 
MW Sdip tom shadare zlieh tMtwj ^'JiUk Mil 
has been) displeased at sornetliing wlii 
ro bald fjiUMjo jas huh he became started («.< 


sore-’Ji ma'i kbn nUo hiiiy my ear became blue 
ro bodo hair fin but, he became niiicli surprisec 
eh ehet sdaM buh oiie became with to the otln 
am palm (fem.) fash Ml, this money became ' 
ma-jo re jels be misliM hill, how^ was she bette: 


ana satrmiji jehma 
damaged. 

demm-bb-sln'et nm 


distance ahead of (ie., fihm my point of wiew, beyoiid) the house, 


clo yoTi: climb, . (ie,, , I , want. 


hnmm iu par e vJmshickmjb bo, I request. 


mas t’U dirnsram. 
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finite tenses have two genders each in the singular, while in the plural they are all of 
conimon gender. If, in the singular, the subject of the verb is masculine, the masculine 
form of the verb is used, and if it is feminine, the feminine. Whethei tiansitive oi 
intransitive, and whether in a past tense or not, the verb agrees with the subject in 
number and person. There is nothing like the passive construction of the past tenser of 
a transitive verb wdth which we are familiar in India, On the other hand, the subject 
of a transitive verb, in whatever tense the latter may be, is alrvays put into the Agent 
case, as iii vrius shiduMi I shall strike. This custom, although th© form itself is Aryan, 
seems to be borrowed from the neighbouring Tibetan, in which the idiom is the same, 
and in which the Agent ease also ends in b. Thus, the Tibetan for ‘ I ’ is na, but ' I 
beat you ’ is The Tibetan verb does not change for number or person, 

but Shina, while adopting this idiom, has at the same time retained its old Aryan 
inflexions, and does so change. 

The Infinitive, in its full form, ends in ■‘dilsh -bih, or -oh, as in sliiddiM, shidbik, or 
§h%dbh, to strike. This is really a verbal noun, meaning ‘ the act of striking ’ and is 
declinable like any other noun, its oblique case ending in -bihl It is also used as a 
participle of necessity, as in shidbiM or shiddh, one who has to vstrike, one who must 
strike, one w^ ho is on the point of striking. An apocopated form of the infinitive is 
obtained by omitting the final -iki, ixi sJiidb. This is used in the formation of the 
present participle, and also in certain adverbial phrases, such as shidb-smht, up to the 
tiipe of striking. 

A Noun of Agency is the same in form as the infinitive, as in shidoiM or sJiidbik, 
(one who is prepared) to strike, hence, a striker. It is really the infinitive employed in 
a special idiom. 

A Present Participle (continuative) is formed by adding the postposition aje to the 
apocopated infinitive. Thus, shidb-je or shidbje, on striking, equivalent to our old- 
fashioned ‘ a-striking. ’ 

The Conjunctive Participle, or Past Participle Active, is formed by substituting e, 
ei, or aii for the -bihi of the infinitive, as in sJiide, shidei, or shidcdi, having struck. 
In this form the stress accent is always on the termination. Thus, sliide. Hoot-aceented 
verbs (see below) take the termination ^ not c. Thus, having taken away. 

Por all Verbs, the conjugational base may conveniently be assumed to be what 
remains of the infinitive after rejecting the final •‘bikl Thus the conjugational base of 
shidbiki, to strike, may be taken as slmh and that of dbiki, to give, as d-. 

The tenses of the Transitive verb fall into three groups. The first group is founded 
on the Puture. tense, in .which the personal terminations are added directly to the base. 
Thus, mas shid-am, I shall strike. , This tense was originally a present indicative, and, 
as we shall see from the e-samples, is still occasionally employed as such. Prom this 
a Present is formed hy adding fragments of the present tense of the verb substantive, as 
m mas sUdam-htmus, 1 Bteike. Again, an Imperfect is similarly formed 

with fragments of the past tense of the verb substantive, as in mas shidammus, for 
sfy%dam-a>Bmy I was striking. . , . 

In the; second' p§i*son plural of these three tenses, the stress accent usually falls on 
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were striking. Some verbs, bowever, prefer to keep tke accent on the base, and, in 
such verbs, the temiination of this form is lightened. Tims, the verb to take 

away, forms hdmt^ not hcir^dts yon will take away : JidranM, not hardnM, yon toke 
away ; Mreset^ not harmeti you were taking away. These vertjs, which may be called 
®B.oot-accented,* have other peculiarities, which may be summarized here. The 
conjunctive participle ends in not #, as in hart, not^n^r#, having struck. The second 
person singular of the imperative has no termination, as in hm% not hare, take away 1, 
and the past tenses (see below^) are formed with the termination 4g-, not as in 
harigo, not liarigo, he took away. These forms will be dealt with more fully on subse- 
quent pages. 

The second group of tenses is founded on an old past participle, now obsoietxv 
made by adding -ego or -egu ^ to the conjugational base. Thus, ‘*shid-ego or *sMd-egu, 
In the first and second persons of the past tense, the personal terminations are simply 
added to this old past participle, as in mas shidegas, I struck. The third person is the 
participle alone, without any termination, as in ros shidego, he struck. To form a 
perfect, fragments of the present tense of the verb substantive are added, as in mag 
sliidegtmm, for sJiidegu-Jmmis, I have struck. Similarly, with the past tense of the verb 
substantive, ^Ye get a pluperfect, as in mas sMdegasiis, for shidegu-asus, I had struck. 
Eoot-accented verbs (see above) take -ig-, instead of -eg-, in these tenses, and w-e shall 
see subsequently that some of these also insert l in the tenses of the first grouj). In these 
tenses the stress accent is always on the first syllable of the termination. Thus, shidegas, 
sJiidigasns. 

The third group consists of Periphi’astic tenses, formed with the help of auxiliary 
verbs. Such are ; — 

The Future Perfect, formed by conjugating the Conjunctive Participle (or Past 
Participle x4.ctive) with the future of hoikif to become, as in mas shide haiem, I shall 
have struck. 

The Tense of Obligation, formed by conjugating the infinitive, in its sense of a 
participle of necessity, with the verb substantive, as in mm sJiidoiki Mmus, I have to 
strike, I must strike. This is usually contracted into mas shidok-^unm or sliiddkunus, 
which may also mean, ' I am on the point of striking.’ 

An element of uncertainty, equivalent to our ‘perhaps,’ is given by adding the 
third singular future of boiki, to any of the tenses of the first two groups, as in mas shidam 

X)erhaps I shall strike ; a^degas hai, it may be that I struck. In many cases the 
context will make this practically equivalent to a subjunctive mood. * 

Ail the above forms belong to the Indicative Mood. The Future Indicative may 
also be used where we should use the Present Subjunctive, and in such cases, if the 
particle a is added, it gives a definite subjunctive force, as in mas shidam-a, I may 
strike. Other tenses of the English Subjunctive are iM^ by the use of certain 
particles which will he dealt with under the head of Indeeiinables,- together with the 
appropriate tenses of the Indicative. We shall see, under the head of Indeeiinables, 
that this ijarticie, d, is also used to give an interrogative force to a sentence,, and this is 

^ 1 he vovre^ of this termination ego or egu is realiy the Ion" son nd of h, but, as the represehtafciori of this would entail 
complications in printing, I write simply e, which approsimatelj, if not accurately, represents the sound. 
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addenda MAJOEA. TODUME VIII- 


-PAET II- 


. . ■, Wh«n n^A to indicate the English subjnnotiTe, it really 

no doubt its original power. When used to maicate 

suggests an implied question. Imperative ends in d. and the plural in » or fa. 

The second person singular of ,ar, root-accented 

Thus, fliide, strike thou, sliula or st y ■ ^ Tl.e third 

.erba (see above) drop the W d ^ 

person singular and plural ends mo, ■ paradigm of the oon- 

With these preliminary “ 7 XL The most 4 ual forms only are 

'"'"if ’there is much laxity in the employment of the 

Totli sounds, which vary with different speakers or "rf tliotpicf -5 

«1 -O 1,P noted that with some speakers, there is a tendency tor the g of the typical g _ 
also be notea tnar, i ^ ^ wliile tlie precedinff vowel is 

of the tenses of the second group to d^S““ate_ nto 2i, while thej e 

-find nr absorbed. Thus, such a speaker will say chjau lor degu, be ^ave, au 




PliUBAL. 

Common Gender. 

shi times 

shidPatiet {bxxi hdramt) 
sliideineni shideenen, 
shidenen 


Imperfecij, I #as striking, etc, 

^,V J .i h : h'- 


shidmeses 

shid^asU (but hdrhM) 
shidemese, shideinis 


shidigeSi sliideiges 
§hidiget 

shidege^ shideige 




d'iyaMis for deg'H'^^ius, I liavc givou . . . , 

Infinitive, shiddiU, shiiHh or 4M0A;, to strike, the act of striking ■, (as partieipj: 
of necessity) one who must strike, one who is on the point of st ikin„. 
Sing. dat. momie), to strike (infinitive of purpose, etc.), loo. 
^sdoiKrto), on striking. 

Apocopated Infinitive, sAWd-. ... . „ 

Noun of Agency, sliiddiki, slpidoOc, one who (is prepared) to strike, hence, a 
striker. 

Present Participle, a-strikingj striMng. ^ _ •• i, • 

Conjunctive Participle or Past Participle Aatwey sliide, shidUr m having 

struck (but Mn, having taken away). 

Puture and Present Subjunctive, I shall .strike, I may strike, I strike, etc. 

pTTtWit.. 


SlNGtTl.AE. 

Common Gondei'. 

1. slvidam, shidnm 
%. shide 

3. shidau sUdaii, sJiidH, sJiide 

Present, I strike, I am striking, etc. 

Si:ngulau. 

Masculine. Femmine.^ 

1. shidaniuSf shidufnus sl^idamis 

2. skideino, sliid'eno gUdSine, ^fpideeni 

3. ^hidein, fiideen, fiiden ^IjAdin 


Pluhal. 

Common Gender. 

^liidon 

^hid'^dt' (but hdrat) 
shidmi^ sJiideen 





Masciiline. 


Iniaitive. 


jcmah dblkl dahcdo iOt mamm, if lie cannot give the answer, I will kill (him) 
rm ma-'jo hlmjegu that ushpo gmh ghidild hom-li yd m, he asked me wlietl 


kadhl-gmi jaJmr churuk tholkii to cut the hair with scissors. 

PJ.ET I. . ' ,■ 
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mas chahim hye the mivi rizek net hliye ‘ Khudaie Ichamis ’ thlUi I sliall see why, 
not eating my daily foodj she says ‘ I eat God’s.’ 

JibrdU tom chande-jo mishfe mishte clihUe nikhcde Yusufet haneren^ Gabriel, 
liaving taken fine clothes of varions kinds out of his pocket, clothes Yusuf. 

Khudd-ga Hcmdich tom jamdat haivdla the nikhdcm, consigning hi s wife to (the 
care of) God and the Prophet, he goes off. 

jjon fat the ahom nei ho^ having left the road, do not go across country. 

mas hai tlie^ gye^ ro jap lamigds, I, having done running (i.e,, having run), 
having gone, seized him without ■warning. 

ins tom liter mat the, ‘ jakuu hot ’ the, '^fu the rdse-wdr, to jeh paslilga to, p€tshd,_ 
then, having made a prayer in your heart, having said ‘ may she become 
an ass make a pulf towards her. Then you will see what you will see* 
The use of the, as here, to mean having said or ‘ saying ’ is very 
common. So:-~ 

mas hit regasus, ^ ami '^falaie turn ^ dm ne chuM ’ the, I said to you, saying ‘do 
not plant the apple-tree here,’ i.e., I told you not to plant, etc. 

S.aud)d7ise Nanidr-ga Jamdr he sdatl ginl, sbddi jas hem, Haiaban, having taken 
both Naniar and Janiar with him, set out for trading. 

adyo manujeket ana mulaii liarl de, having taken this girl, give (her in marriage) 
to ‘such a man. 

rese hatij laml, having taken her by the hand. 

aMiana fbs chanito pashi nei lamlgim to, hodo jakun han, if, hming seen the thief 
he has not caught hi in, he is very much of an ass. 

duban hilelo-kach loale fat thenen, having brought the fi.re of ‘ispandur’ to the 
bridegroom, they put it down, 

hddshas chaken, fakir e ‘lodr chakei suyen, the king looks. Having looked towards 
{i.e., at) the faqlr, he recognizes (him). 


Future and Present Subjunctive. 


jek tus hechino to m>as kit dcmi, Iwfll giYQ jou \ih^xt yo^-wwcA. 
mas dam~a nei dam-a, thad jek kom ’an, what birsiness is it of yours whether ,I 
give or not ? 

mas dam hai, perhaps I shall give. 

mat hardo mar eg uno, ten mas tu hye the iiaf am, you have just killed my husband. 


how am I now to marry you ? 



^kham ’ the, hat citego, saying ‘I will eat,’ he put out his hand (to the dish) 

mas til maram, I will kill you, ' ■ " • 

mas kye the kJiacho kom tliani, why should I do an evil thing ? ‘ 

mas kll mdrbik ialdsh thomi, I shall make an attempt to kill an ^ j, ‘ 

amise sdatl mas chdtpum, I will send it with ’this Jersmi. 

mas chaktm kye the mal rizek del khye^ hhc^is'^ dhUi. 

not eating my daily foody ^ 1 eat Gbd’s.| 

mas akoi gin (or hariim),! will take it mysfett 
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to a tmrttsM tteems, ha finds that in that country they ivero hoklin 


(and) the prince vrill split wife is a fairy. 

ci^Jcali to am Oa^ai ,a,mat fen ^ used to take them away. 

Ebudas sno dasktaii H kos J~ fte wants anything, he will 
aMk^na reset jeh hdioah derhal nan to, tu-jo Deem., u nu ^ 

ask you for it. . , . t + 

ros tom di m«r dei, ho will certainly give his dang iter. ^ 

thm cUsJiei hos fvom tf > i cHmI'p hn1lq c play tenuis) to-morrow 

lo^itaiekdi char bashe Ibete don, we sliall stnkt balk (...,17 

ih ftdllmaT^i tfmjmndat baii tom clmga that, wesliall fix up a curtain, 

"la Jour ;ife;ill sit behind it and tell (lit. let her teiy 

haki shlhicb betl to, bddsU gimi, on whosesoever head rt (tin, hawk) y 

aliglit. Mm we shall take as king, 

t»-ga ddsbt Urmi, you also we shall take to the desert. ^ 

ml paisa fash bit to. nei jil thm, when this money is exhausted, then wha 

Mndaid-wdrl tmyit thin, we shaU make a petition to God 

yd nmhho ydfatu rbsei dnshmam ro marin, sooner or latei his enemies wil 

^ XI wPVPa (i e., will fight) with them again. 

f a'ii*-!- ** <"“*■ “"8 

" Bebto/rnd the Ctedito lad® l®dd, and tbej may make eetUement (m.. 
let them settle the matter) between themselves. 

a «>(»«•. I 1“” 1«” •» 

dS rnZ'mas Uamm, yon prepare parched wheat, I eat (i.e.. will oat) it. 
nmi 'ashvo mas bilkul hhmh ne thamus, I do not hke this horse at all. 
Ztlmmi-Mmas mash thaouns, I am practising in order to learn this 

, ^ ,„«a Jm'di tom pmhH biehmms, 1 want your daughter (as a wif J J 

- ■ '• ami nei bkhnmm, <mb, hyb-to mnt» msh._ mas gmumm, I don t want thn 

one hut, because there is no other, I take it. , ^ t i x 

^ ■ -aohah um ban, mas sabak roAbiU nei pdsMwas, it is so dark that I do no sec 

‘ f V’. . ■■ ■ ■ “f ^ 

: ■ ■ ■ • ■ not eating my daily food, she says ‘ 1 (fern.) eat God s. 

; ■ for whatever you want. a.. 

mm khvgno, what are yon asking the name of ? 

: ■: : iZSllotdpuA 'iiat reason you make yourself grieved ( i«.. you 
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ko aslqjo heohim to^ hm\ take whatever horse you want. 
mime hahm-' jek rdam^ what do you say in regard to this ? 

bddsMs rdan^ ® ne^a, tus Miid?na-t Mkdtif mishto thdeni, ® ® not at ail, * says the 
king, ® you serve me excellently. ’ 
sugom de-kir qhakeeni he looks down through the smoke-hole, 
bddshds eh degeker tom Mir Wamrut liuhcm deen^ one day the king gives orders 
to Ms Chief Viziers. 

anus tom hym-gini horn tJieeih he works with his heart (i.e,, enthusiastically) . 


mishto bd~sm, wail Mkubar gmen tahurse, by the time the boy is better, 
the barber^ having come, takes news (ke., incjuires how he is). 
shds rdcm^ ^md Kandmil^ tjien^ the man says, am a Canaanite/ says he, 

‘ d'ujdiket dubtis sdbun bbckmi the Dhobi wants soap to w^ash, the clothes with, 
na ros dd'e rdmi to, hhalte rdan, if be says so he lies. 

oof kbs hurdn ran to, tesMj nihhaii rot, whoever recites the Quran in your 


looked, take pity on my state, says she. 

Zura Khdtume rdmi, ^ tu~jo ma ^fakiM-df tu-jo sheihd Zum Khatun 
savs, ^ am I balder than you ? am I blinder than you ? ’ (Here Zura j^aton 


hiri 'waioker, ddsd-jo mishfe m'lshie ^ 
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be 


Imperfect. 

ahhcMKf- hiiilci’ Wbhohho d6&s to^ i(iHi kij in doBfii it ii<‘ used fciriiierly to 
does lie not play BOW ? 

mm gunmn bm, ros her chhak tom .haMfM ek rup/u deh hai, it is my belief, he was 
prol)abl.y ^’iviii" be may have been giving) a rupee a day to his cook. 
has tiki dl(fl to, heMr nel hhds, if any (ivoinaii) gave Ivini food, in his anxiety ho 
was not (Siting (it). 

aUjtnd rd,s reset mlem thees to, mat hjin tmyet thego, if the (dovcnior was doing 
oppression, to hi.ni 5 why did iio not makes ptdition to me ? 
ana ehaga ihblkhr, rose jdi'es ddr'wh kbit deonis, while h{3 was saying thisj Ills 
brothers were giving ear at the door. 
e Imifer tammha theems, in. that country they ivero ho.ldiiig festival. 
fatu mnghhd hai tlieenls, they were running backwards and forwards. 


Past* 


mas aM pashlgas, I saw it myself. 

hala mas pmegas ese~jo miu ashpo misfiio hun, this horse is better than the one I 
rode yesterday. 

mas reset regastus reset hukam del sik jek kom thbknn, I trdd him you would give 
him orders what to do. 

mm rl du onanujeGhdr pacJidr thegas, I made (ie., brought) the two men face to 
face, 

masjuk hirachich trak thegas, I made cut (i.e., I cut) ti\e wood crossways. 
gtmidn bln mas anu bardlet miighho tom masuri degas bai, ! fancy tliat perhaps I 
gave this coolie liis wages before. 

nate degd to, abom nei wa, subbtn wa, if you dance don’t move from left to rightj 
but from right to left. 

■im kie dde regd, wlij did jou sgQBk thm ? 

rese-jo khbjen tM Jcie ami, kbm tm nei ihega, ask him, ' why did not you do tins 
deed?’ 

' kham ’ the hat htego, saying ‘ I will eat, * be put out his hand. 
ros ma-jo klmgegn, he enquired from me. 
ros mat regu, he said to me. 

■aino-majd ehse rego, one among them said. 

^hek mbredmrte mh ratego, mat lei wish, I do not know for wliafc reason lie 
stopped me. 

thegii, he did this deed by accident. 

he did this on his own initiative. 
aruU, the woman ate as if slie were liungry. 

imperfeef), if any (woman) gave him food, in 
“ to the paradigm, we should expect degi. 
among ourselves. 

’ ■ ’ ‘m, we shall put him co death. 
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herhhen ann hshpij hula dege, wlieneyer tliey played polo on this horse. 
r~is aho-majd ger theige, they quarrelled among themselTes. 
poni-majd wait^ aJw-majd sula theige, haying gone (some way) on the road, they 
came to terms among themselyes. 

Perfect. ■ 

mas tom, tmnah reset degimus, I hare glyen Mm my rifle. 
bald mas tut zhek reganus, what did I tell yon yesterday ? 

tus ' dam ’ the degimo, saying " I will strike,’ yon struck {i.e., yon struck him 
intentionally). 

tus o dshpet du shal rupaie deghno, j on have given two hundred rupees for that 
horse. 

wai* yon have just now killed my husband. 

derum maii ush mat nei degun, he has not yet given me what he owes me. 
o manujo her-nahalc mdregun, he has unjustifiably killed that man. 
os 0 Mm aJsdsha thegim, he has done that deed of himself. 

ros vna-sfxHl ash duh bdiJd Mt thegun, he has made promise to meet me to-day. 

Plttlireieei 

' mas dam, ^ the, ne degasus, saying ' I will strike/ I liad not struck Mm (i.e., I 
had not struck him intentionally). 

e hhener ma,z shah huM reset mm mmurl nei degimihs hai,^ at that time my doubt 
occurred (that) perhaps I had not given to him the hire, 
nias hht regasiis,! \\?d to JQU. 
pumMM mas Me thegasiis, dl(>-Q,Td(> lhxkdLdLoneihm. 

a]^ana ros e hui gindih hMilgtis, pdf gindiJs haii sih, if he had wanted to take 
the land, he could have taken (i.e., bought) it last year. 
loise dshpe chome ashdh hute hhegts, ih.0 (she-)fox had eaten all the leather work 
of the horse (ie., the saddlery). 

Fntttre Perieci 

mas Yid I shall have given. 

md nifaddike-fo muchho zarur Munshts her dli^ m de haie, before I arrive the 

MunsM will certainly have given poxf to the coolies. 





ros ma-jo hhujegii, lie enquired from me. 












w,amjo hala watOt dk rupai ddlniUi it is necessary t 
man wlio came yesle 3 ?day» 

'hpe sdrpB gcmdhun, it is necessary to sixoe the horse. 


dshpe sdrpB ganohun^ it 




herhhen anu hshpij hula dege, whenever they played polo on this horse. 
rts €iJw-mcijd ger theigei they quarrelled among themselves. 

poni-majd wail, aho-majd sulci theige, having gone (some way) on the road, they 
came to terms among themselves. 

Perfeet. 

mas tom tumah reset degunus, I have given him my ride. 
hala mas hit zheh r eg amis, what did I tell you yesterday ? 

tm ‘ dam ’ the deguno, saying ^ I will strike,’ you struck {Le., you struck him 
intentionally). 

his 0 ashpet d'U shal rupaie degam, you have given two hundred rupees for that 
horse. 

mai barho ten mhregum, you have just now killed my husband. 
dmmi maii usli mat nei degim, lie has not yet given me what he owes me. 
o manujo her-ndhah maregim, he has unjustifiably killed that man. 
os 0 Mm aMsha thegun, he has done that deed of himself. 

ros vmi’SdHl ash diik hdihi kdi the gun, he has made promise to meet me to-day. 

Plupreiect. 

‘mas dam.d the, ne degasus, saying * I will strike/ I had not struck Mm {i.e., I 
had not struck him intentionally). 

e hhener ma'i shah hnl ‘reset mas mazurl net degimis hai,^ at that time my doubt 
ocourred (that) perhaps I bad not given to him the hire. 
mas tut regasKS, I had said to you. 
punMho mas dele thegasus, at first I had done thus. 

akhana ros e hui ejinoih heehigm, par gindih haii sih, if he had wanted to take 
the land, he could have taken {i.e., bought) it last year. 

Idtse ashpe chome ashdh hute hhegls, the (she-)fox had eaten all the leather work 
of the horse the saddlery). 

Future Perfect. 

mas de haiem, I shall have given. 

ma nifaioike-jo mnchho garur MunsMs herdlid mazurl de haie, before I arrive the 
M unshi will certainly have given pay to the coolies. 

Tense of Obligation, 

mas bardlet mazurl dokimus, I have to give the coolie (his) pay. 
tus dBgarei gdeh ddiki hatw (or dokam), yd ros doiki han {ov ddkun),jQ\im-a^\, 
give the price of the sheep, or he must give. 
ros mat dokun, he has to give to me. 

tupashlgl to, res-ga jddm thdik* ’in (or thokin), when she saw {Le., sees) you, she 
too will do magic. • ' ' 

anls mat ddiki hane (or dbkanB), they liave to give to me. ^ : 

The third person singular of this tense may also be used impersonally, as in ^ 




ABliENDA MAJOUA.. 

Ape kure pge bU'en, hur& herpa thohun^ths horses 

is necessary to cut tliem. 

!>n buvet nci thblcm, it is aot proper to m 
mu h-om U-^Ug'e mhrn, it is uecessai-y 

be done someliow» ^ 

mm reset regas tus risH huham dh s,. 

jyive bira orders (as to) wliat is 
mimoh halo vwhm> it is necessary 


become long, it 


would 


on tills (garment) 


native. 
dmhe^ 
m^clw hif 

mu ^faUii^' ius m nh 
hagazl meghioh aji 
inath isheJc tihl d^) give 

aohdh bodo nei i - 

huU ham am 

tom sliadero-majne-jo < 

from among your 
jap lami sliide, i 
anu cheler smih 

' n ,ln vou having gone, bring water, i.a., go and bring water. 
m gye ■wm^ walh . . p„,son 

Ike following are examples of 
ngnlar imperative (see p. 3o2) 

m UoMuo to, bioK ask for whatever you want 
Lu kagu. Saipl kaoH cU,, send tins kte to th Sa 
uohak gin, kachak rmagin to, take a^ much as may 
fco mlo beaUno to, har, take whichever horse you w ant. 

The following are examples of these rupees among yourselves. 

m whenev;- he comes, give ye him food. 

jukaii tore ^he"iaan Sahih to come to me. 

Eian Saip&i ra ^^t ye let him go without my orders. 

mai huham^-jo guchofa ’ for its falling* tkat it does not fall. 

■ aousi dyom skon serve ye me, (and) 1 will give you much 

„,aishad^rithykto,miodttalabdam,,sevnje ,v 

■ ■ ■ cwSla itci mtgk ior mra)io, ndrbn, bring ye that king’s sou, and we shall 
' ' "'kiil'him. ' ■ ■ _ , 

The following are examples f ®. '.j^hoever (it may be that) recites th( 

f “ill Jr— (.t). 

” ?r; S ’‘ZTJL — -I b. t— (>“■ “ ««> “• * 


hdMj jdJc ha, kaving 
chaB, l(iok under tke table. ^ ^ ^ 
chuhe, do not plant tkis , 
c/i/wtre, pu.t tke papers dow 
* ) me some bread. 
hmib, do not spend so mnck. 
smduhHo nihhale, i>^^^ everyt 
du ImsUar manuj^ um 
‘ servants on this job. 
strike (kim) witkout warning. 
fM shah the, make tkis Ian 













' 


hbs iiki dlgl to> heserfi nei klida (^impe 
Ms anxiety he did not eat it.; 
tu fCLshlgi to, jddvi thdi¥ ’w* w. 


ek psrda ganon, ese fatu tdijamiat haii, tom chaga thot, we shall fix up a curtain, 
and your wife will sit heMnd it, and (there) let her tell (her) story. 

We have seen above (p. Sol) that the Past, Perfect, and Pluperfect tenses are formed 
from an obsolete past participle ending in -ego or “Sgu, so that we get the forms shid- 
egas, I struck ; shid-egtmus, I have struck ; and sMd-egasiis, I had struck. B/Oot- 
accented verbs (see p. 351), such as chhlnbiki, to cut, prefer, however, to substitute i for 
the e of the termination, so that we get forms such as elihln-lgcts, I cut, and so on. The 
following are the forms of these three tenses : — 



Past, I cut, etc. 



SiNQULATl. 

Pluea^. 

Maaculine. 

Feminine. 

Common Gender. 

1. chhinigas 

chkinigis 

clihlniges 

2. chhiniga 

ehhinige 

chhlnlget 

3. clihinyugo 

ehhimgi 

ehhinige 


Perfect, I have cut, etc. 


1. clihinlgimus 

chhiniginis 

ehhlnigenes 

2. chhinigibfto 

chhinigine 

chhinlgenet 

3. chhinigun 

cJiMnigin 

ckhlmgen 


Similarly, the Pluperfect is chhlmgasm, I had cut, and so on. 

Some verbs, as will be seen from the following examples take either e or fat option. 

Thus (p. 358), we have digas, as well as degas, tMgas, *a.s well as thegas, and so on. 
sham bosinef loMe digas, I played tennis till evening. 

mas rdse zimh ginig as, lwQ-n.\ tov him. 

mas TO jap lamigas, I seized him without warning, 
mas ko Ian boiker nei pashigds, I saw no one pass by, 

tus thega e chbkij mas-ga tliigas, I did it in the same way that you did (it). Here 
we have the same verb with both e and I in the same sentence. 
keklihi tus kbere baniga to, jas hbn, as soon as you (have) put on (your) boots, we 
shall start. 

hhkliene-jo kis to pashiga, hbdo jero buUm, since you saw him he has become very 
old. 

kekhen tus kbm mishtuk the nei tJiiga to, tut talab baski nei tham, so long as you 
did {Le., do) not wmrk properly, I will not increase your wages. With thigh, 
compare a few lines above. 

shuddro shdkaj lamlgo, he laid hold of the boys’ arm [i.e., the arm of each boy). 
kaikhen rbs ma waioker pashlgo. tsak uthllo, when he saw me coming he got up. 
akhanci rbs anu kom nei tMgu to, jehkhmar chhivia, if he does (lit. did) it again 
inei), put ye him in prison. . , ' . 


h neikJids (imperfect), if any , (woman) gave him food, in 

l&o will do 



UCJUU. 







-:. .-Mt*,*'ii-, ■. .> ,v»L., 

» I , ' !!f.> ’ ' ^ 


the horse s 


mperative. 


e, mc&'i timj jarc me, uaviiig looked, take pity on my 

'le Jcir cliahe, look under the table. 
mu^falaU tus M nl ohuU, do not plant this apple-tree 
kagaO. megkich aji ohimre, put the papers down on the ts 
mati zheJc tiki di, give me some bread. 
aoTidk bodo nei tejd, do not spend so much. 
huib hmob anu. smidUkb-jo nikUl'e, tahe everything out o; 
tom shafUro-majm-jo dH huaMdr manujb am kointoh slf, 
from among your servants on this job. 
jap lami sUde, strike (him) without warning, 

«»« ehm- simP, m shak the, make this lamp (lit. in t 

sine. 

tti8 gye waii 
Ihe following are 


imtU, do you, having gone, bring water, go anu uiiug 

examples of verbs that omit the final ^ in the second person 

singular imperative (see p. 352 ) 

jek hioheno io, hick, ask for whatever you want. 
anu hdgaz Sdipe Teach send this letter to the Sahib. 
achdle gin, JcachdJe awdjm to, t^ke as much as may be necessary. 
ko dslipo hecJiino to, har, take whichever horse you want, 

l^he following are examples of the second person plural 

amrwpaie Uds ako-mc^d baga (pv mmard), divide these rupees among yourselves. 
herkhen ro wato to, rmtm m, whenever he comes, give ye him food. 
mail tore nikhaU, get ye out stumps of wood. 

Khan Sdipet ra mmkaGh waii, tell ye the Khan Sahib to come to me. 

TmkamHo guchofat nd thdh, do not ye let Mm go without my orders. 
anusd dijoiket shoh thed, take ye care for its Falling, i£., that it does not fall. 
mni Rhaderi thvd to, tsut bodi talah dam, serve ye me, (and) 1 will give you much 



eis p 3 ma gamn, he fat m taljmmat omi, mnn mag a mot, we saau nx up a euriain, 
and jour wife will, sit beMnd it, and (t-iiere) let iier tell (lier) story. 

We have seen above (p. 3-)l) that the Past^ Perfect, and Pluperfect tenses are formed 
from an obsolete past participle ending in. -ego or -eg-ih so tliat we get the forms shid- 
igas, I struck ; sMd-egtmus, I have struck ; and sdiid-egfmis, I had struck. Koot” 
accented verbs (see p. Sol), such as ehhmdiki, to cut, prefer, however, to substitute I for 
the e of the termination, so that we get forms such as chMn-lgas^ I cut, and so on. The 
following are the forms of these three tenses 



Past, I cut, etc. 



SlKGri.AU. 

Plueal. 

Masculine. 

Feminiae. 

Common Gender. 

1. ehlmilgm 

cJihlmgls 

clilmuges 

2. clihlmgd 

chhrmge 

chhmiget 

3. clihlnyugo 

Ghhlnlgl 

ohhlmge 


Perfect, I have cut, etc. 


1. oJiMnigimus 

chhlmgims 

clihlnlgmes 

2. chMmguho 

chhl'tngine 

chhimgemt 

3. chhlmg'm 

dhhlnigin 

okhimgen 


Similarly, the Pluperfect m chlimlgmuSi I had cut, and so on. 

Some verbs, as wdll be seen from the following examples take either ^ or f at option. 
Thus (p. 358)j we hme d%g as, as well as degas, tlilgm, as w^ell as thegem, and so on. 

I played tennis till evening. 
mas r he zima ginlg as fl went him. 

»s ro yhp I seized him without warning. 

mas ho Ian hoikh^ hei pasMgds, I saw^ no one pass by. 

tus thegd e cJiMij mas-ga tMgas, I did it in the same way that you did (it). Here 
wm have the same verb with both d and i in the same ^sentence. 
hehhen tm hoerd bmilgh to, jm hdn, as soon as you (have) put on (your) ])oot.s, we 
shall start. 

hehlihihjo tils ro pasMga, hbclo jero hihm, since you saw him he has become very 

.'old. '■ ■ 

heklien tm kom mishfnk the nei thlgd to, tut talah haski nei tJiam, so long as you 
did {i.e., do) not work properly, I will not increase your wages. With ihlga, 
compare tliega, a few lines al>ove. 

shnddro shdkaj lajmgo, he laid hold of the boys’ arm {i.e., the arm of each boy). 
haikhen ros md toaiohh' pashlgo, fsak utJillo, when he saw me coming he got up. 
:kmnMei tMgu to, JM- 
inei), put ye him in prison. 

kos tiki dlgl to, heserh nei khds (imperfect), if any (woman) gave him food, in 
his anxiety he did not eat it. 

tu fashigl to, res-gajddti thdi¥ ^im, when she sees (Ih. saw) you, she also will do 
magic. 
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e eJieise slio tMg% the woaian agreed (to become your wife). 

tios guche-guGhel Ymufet mm kliaclio mor hye tlilget^ why did you (plural) say 
this evil of Joseph without justification ? 
re ako-saHi lienge> they took her with them. 

mas eh manujuk clah-khdnaet chamgumiS) I have sent a man to the post-office. 
e khene-Jo ane khen boslnet mas ro nei paslilgunusy from that time till now I have- 
not seen him. 


kis tom hate-jo haiek aswt tushdr dmnijdr tUgam, you have given us as much 
trouble as you possibly could. 

clmse thaii cU kai-dper hengmiy mai fbn ^Mshere, in whatever direction the demon 
has carried off your daughter, show me the w^ay. 



akhami ros cJieruto fasht nei lamlgim to, hbdo jaktm hmi, if, having seen the thief, 
he has not caught (him), he is a great ass. 
keMim ro gbim, am hhm hdsm mat l^at nm UkMgtm, since he wnnt away, he has 
not wTitten a letter to me. 

rim-majd md Mn, kefobal ns akb-majd jekek eJitiri tMgen, there is enmity hetw^een 
them, because they Lave committed some theft among each other. 
akhama mas reset ho tMgmm iOi ro lbko ma-kacli wai sik, if I had sent for him, he 
would have come at once. 

mas ' hal ’ IMgasus, I had said {i,e., I said some time ago) ‘ wait’. ' 
onese-jo-ge khachakei ma digaso to, nei mm slink-ur asil, hadst thou given to me an 
even worse (man) than this, I should still {nSi) have been grateful (lit. there 
would still have been my thanks). 
ten tiki kli'lgaso, you had just eaten food. 

yer tiis ro fashlgiiso, ten bodojero tmkm, since you saw him (some time ago), he 
has grown very old. 

Tlie ^conjugation. 

In the above examples, we have been dealing with certain root-accented transitive 
verbs that take an I in the tenses formed from the old past participle. There is another 
group of verbs which ahvays take the letter « throughout all tenses. This group I call 
‘ the ^-conjugation.’ Colonel Lorimer mentions Ihe following verbs as belonging to 
this conjugation ; — 

ohUvoiki or chhihoiki, to place, put down, keep (a/, Hindostani 
to fill into, 
to abuse, to count.' 
to foster (give milk to) a child. 
hal tuloiki, to assemble a plough, to make it ready for use. 

The following is a conjugation of the leading forms of chUmiki t — 

Present Participle, chhimoje, a-plaeing, placing. 

Conjunctive Participle or Past Participle Active, chhwl, having placed. 

Future and Present Subjunctive, I shall place, I may place, etc, 

' Sing'ular. 

1, chhwznm 

2, chhivih 

3, chhivl 


Plaral. 

clihiviun 

ohliimet 

elihivlm 


Similarly, tlie Imperfect is chMmusus, I was placing, etc. 

Past, chhimgas, I placed, etc., like chhmigas, above. 

Perfect, cIiMmgunm, I have placed, like cJiJiMig-umis, above. 

Pluperfect, chkiiHgmm, I had placed, like ohhlmgasus, above. 

Imperative, chMm, place thou ; chhwla, place ye ; chhimot, let him or them place, 

1 have noted the following examples of the use of verbs of this conjugation : — 
mas ro aM~kach sliaderlr chhimum, I shall keep him near myself in service, i.e 
I shall take him as a servant. 

hoy a hundred cubits in front of the tower. 
tom muchhd chhivwn, he puts (it) down in front of himself. 
ese-aji shiio clihimene'ih they place tlie hoy on the top of it. 
rbs clmrl the atUl go’' akd-kacJi chJiwyugo^ he kept the stolen cow (lit. taken cow 
having done theft) in his possession. 
an% cleger hye the umgise^ how bad you (fern.) reared the goat ? 
meche Mr chhwh put (it) under the table. 

ahhana ros anu kom n-ei tlilgu to, jel-kthdndr chkivta, if he doe.s this thing again 
: (?m), put ye (him) in prison. 

C» Tile IntranBitW© Ver*b*“”The conjugation of the Intransitive Yerh differs 
from that of the Transitive Terb only in the tenses formed from the past participle. In 
the transitive verb these are based on an obsolete past participle ending in -ego or -Igo, 
which is added to the conjugational base obtained by rejecting the termination -dihi of 
the infinitive. Thus, from sJiid-diki, we get the old past participle ’^'slikl-ego. 

Intransitive verbs fall into two groups, — original and derivative. An example of 
an original intransitive verb is hiij-diM, to go, of which the conjugational base is huj-. 
More often an intransitive verb is derivative, Le., is derived from some transitive verb by 
the addition of the suffix -Ij- or 4j- to the transitive conjugational base. Tims, from the 
transitive verb fer-diU, to turn (something) round, we have the derivative intransitive 
Yethferlj-diki ox prij-diki, to turn round, return. We shall see. subsequently that this 
suffix or is also regularly used to form passive forms, and, in fact, it is some- 
times difficult to say 'whether '^ve are to look upon a given verb as merely intransitive 
or as passive. In the case of intransitive verbs, variants of the suffix -Ij- or -i/- are -dj- 
or -aj-i and -dch- or ~(wh-, but these are of comparatively rare occurrence, and do 
not seem to be used to form passive verbs. Examples are hildjoiki or hilajdiU, to 
melt; paruaikh to hear; and tmhdchdiki or uehachbiki, to arrive. 

Original transitive verbs form the past participle by adding sometimes -to and 
sometimes -lo to the conjugational base ; but in making this addition there are many 
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irregularities. Especial! -when tlie conjugational base ends in a consoEant, tHs is 
generally dropped before 4o. Thus, from mmh-diM, to escape, we have 
8ome verbs take only 4o, others take only -lo, and others take one or other without 
change of meaning. A few original verbs take -do instead of -to. 

derivative verbs change the j of -ij-, -aj-, or -uj- to -do, and in several cases have 
4o as well as -do. Thus, from fcrtjdiJci, to turn round, we have ferido, and from 
MtljoiM, to move, we have bitido or hitilo. The few verbs with the suffix -ach-, change 
the eh to -to, as in nclidto from Mchachdiki. 

To illustrate the above remarks, I here give specimens of the formation of the past 
participles of various intransitive verbs :"— 

1, Original Intransitive Yerbs, with Past Participles in -to or <^do. 


Infijiitire. Past Participle. 


muehmM, to escape. 

muto or mticMdo. 

uqhmM, to run away. 

Mchuto or uchtdo. 

to falL 

dito. 

nihhaidiki, to come out. 

niklidto. 

wcdoiM, to come. 

wato. 

Original Intransitive Yerbs, with Past Participles in -^0, 

d*H,tocome. 

dlo. " 

MiM, to become. 

btilo OT Mgo} 

diMiH, to hQ unshle. 

dixbdlo. 

jotM, to be born. 

jdlo. 

to make an appearance. 

poh. 

Tobihi, to weep. 

rblo. 

. Original Intransitive Verbs, with Past Participles in (-do) or rio. 


Mthido oT iiihUo. 

' to be delivered ':(of a child)* 

cJidM OT cMU (feminine) 

Mfaw/ris to arrive. ' 

mfdfo or nifdlo. 

stchdildy'tolmm. 

slclitdo oic slcMlo. 

.. derivative Intransitive l%bs. 

■uchdchoilci or uchdcMiM, to arrive. 

wlitito or ‘ii'Clidto. 

cMmjbihi, to be cut (of itself). 

ch'P>'o. 

lanljdiH, to pass along, die. 

lamdo. 

parujbiki or phrujbiki, to bear. 

pai^'udo or pdrudo. 

ehmmjbiki, to he tired. 

shtmMo. 

mamcpijbiki, to he skilled in. 

manupido or mannpUo, 

t. The following are altogether irregular:- 

- 

haibiki or bbHM, to sit, remain. 

bmto or bbto. 

dmushbiki, to forget. 

amuto or dmushllo. 

bujbiki, to go. 

gbu or gmu. 

mirjoiki cr midjoiki, to die. 

muo. 

pachoiki or potjoiM, to ripen. 

pako or pajldo. 


^ that vait Bsay also be conjugated as if it were transitive. 



It will be observed that the intransitive terminations are the same as those of mus. 
past tense of the verb s'iil)stantive. The case is different with the Perfect and 
)erfect tenses. Both in transitive and in intransitive coujagationsj these are com." 
ids of the past participle with hanus mi. ams. respectively. The Intransitm 


Magculine. 

j 

I Feminme- 1 

1 . 

Common Gendei*. 

Transitive, j 

Intransitive. 

j 

Trans. j 

Intrans. 

Trans. 

Intrans. 


-us 

is, -zs 1 

-is, Is 

-es 

■es 

2. -a 

-0 

-6 i 

-e 

~U 


3. -u or “0 

-it, or -0 

-? 

j 

-z 

-e 

-h 















'ke verb bujoiki, to go, is irregular in some of its forms. Thus 
jonjnnctive Participle or Past Participle Active, having gone. 

Past, I went, etc. 

1 . gas gyeh 

2 . ga gye 

3. qW^qm^gmm gy&h gei 


3. g&\ gou, gmm 

1. gdnus 

2. gmo 

3. gowii gmicm 

1. gdsus 

2. gdso 

3. gom, gos 


Imperati¥e 


Perfect, I have gone, etc. 
gye^nes 
gye^ne 


Pluperfectj I had gone, etc. 
gye^sis 
gye^sb 
gw 


gyemies 

gyeanet 

gyean 

gye^sas 

gye^set 

gyeh 


a. ha, huja, go ye. hiijot, let him or them go. 


come, also presents difficulties in conjugation. The following 

CoiiJiiiicti¥e Participle or Past Participle Active, waii, having come. 
Puture and Present Subjunctive, I shall come, I may come, etc. 




Plxiral. 


wden. wan 


Presents I come, I am coming, etc. 


SlKGtjLAB. 


Masculme. 


1. wdmus 


2. lodano, warn 


waan, loan 


1 . immmiw 


2. weUo 


3. weis 


i'cminine. 

wdmls 

wdine 

wain, lodan' 


‘mperfeot, I was coming, etc. 


wdmisis 

loUse 


PlUEAI. 

CorniiiOB Gender. 

wouas 

wdanet 

wdmien 


tconeses 

wdeset 

wdnise 


Pastj I came, etc. 

iW'his, etc., like haitm. 

Perfect, I have come, etc. 

waUimis, etc., like baiimms. 

Pluperfect, I had come, etc. 

loatmns, etc., like haiimus. 

Future Perfect, baidm, etc. I shall have come, etc. 
Tense of Obligation, wmokums, etc, . I have to come, etc. 













G-iie-m SHiNA. 



1 . 

2 . 

3. 

Hascnline. 

1. mnm} emus 

2 . 

3. 


Plural. 

0 % 

eaf^ daf, dt 
(in 


Illip6rati¥6j come tlioiij or, come ye. imi, loawdt, let Mm or them. come. 

The above are tlie forms used in Gilgiti Shina. In Pimiali. a different verb is 
used, ms.i — 

InfimitiYe, oiM^ to come. 

Present Participle5 Oje, a-coming, coming. 

Conjniictife Participle or Past Participle ActiFe^ en, iiavin.G: come. 

Future and Present SnbjnnctiYe. I shall come, I may come, etc. 

Snigular, 

em 
ei 
ei 

Present, I come, I am coming, etc. 

SiHGULAl. 

Peminine. 

amis 
mne 
em 

Imperfect, dmusus, etc., I was coFiings etc. 

Past? dkiSs etc., I came, etc. 

Perfect, dlmms, etc., I have come, etc. 

Pluperfect, dlimiSi etc., I had come, etc. 

Future Perfect, eil ha-iem, etc., I shall have come, etc. 

Tense of Obligation, etc., I have to come, etc. 

Imperative, come thou, «, come ye. , dt, let him or them come. 

Although this verb is looked upon as Pimiali, the Past, Perfect, and Pinperfeet are 
also heard in Gilgit. ■ 

The following are examples of the use of regular , intransitive verbs , , 


PiiusAi:,. 
Common Gender. 

dnhs 

&"nH 

enen 


Jcdin-et tan baidik beino to an t§ag ho^ stay here as long as you. are able to 
stay, (ie, as long as you can). 

shildiU sahffMch masdiJd clubmnus, lam unable to sleep because of the aching. 
mil mfaibilce-'jo 7michhd, before my ainival. 

Giltet bl-ga eh tdrlher 7iifmdihe~hdr, in order to reach Gilgit on the 21st, 
amiM-m slrlidihi-kdr tjias mash thavius, I am practising in order to learn this work. 
hos baidihet dish mi deene^i, no one gave (her) a place to sit down G. e. a lodging), 
du hashdihet, at striking two, e. at tivo o’clock. 
agar mslidihet taicir han, the fire is ready to go out. 

TO 0 ashpich plndihet hljm, he is afraid to ride that horse. 
chdihi asill, she was about to be delivered (of a child). 

Present Participle. 

7 -dati surijo ivje haiyen^ he sits weeping night and day. 

OoBjnnctive Participle* 

haihhen ro uchachl (or nijau) baitun, at what time he arrived (lit. having 
arrived), he sat down. 

teshij mkhail 7'‘dt. having come out on to the roof, let him recite. 
dshinaiyo bnt shechi mm, being struck accidentally by a stone, he died. 
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Future and Present Subjuiiotive* _ 

of the ho™. 

■ »*/«»«;, whether I go to Chitral or stay m Ghi.er, I shall be back m (.il^it 

by the IStli of June. 

mh outer mfoBm bai, I may perhaps reach Gilgit. 

n^,mAaf. baiL tlw wife will sit behind it. 






IT 



Past 

am hmnich mcmupUm, I am skilled in this work {mamptjoiU). 
zhhh tm raiUnk fii'a, f'arudm, I have heard what you said (pimtjdiM. Scmtnh is 
past participle passive with the suffix h of unity) (see p. 373). 
hsh, baUm ma-kachw'a. DuUlo to.chel bujU wb, come to me this evening. If 
you cannot, come early tomorrow morning (dubdihi). 
kerb s^nmtlo to, lukuls shit the, if at any time you get tired, take a little rest 


r/fs 2 -io bljm^ts. I am not afraid of hanging (i «. being hanged.) 
dpi dpi satdr bashmnm, I play the guitar a very little. . 

mb ash bula QhaMikbl Imjdik dubumns, I cannot go o- ay o wa c p 
mas banmk dnbmtm,! cannot put it (a coat) om 
am kbm. thmki mil net paninmm, I do not near ^». unueis , 

work. ^ _ 

m'a ten Shind slehiimus, 1 am now learning ishina. 

Mhdk gin kaehdlc aiodjm to, take as much as is necessary. 

. V- 7 - - ihft lad o-oino far away from those people, sits 

aijago-joo shm (Ur gye hmyen, tue laa, j r r 

dowa. 

c?ai/c he cannot play polo. ^ n-i- v*. 

ashmuo bertzher Mi butir kbiier jen, in the eighth year a famine appeals ( i . s 

born) in all countries. , , , i 4 i + 1 , • 

kerkhen emu 'a.hpij bulee dege to, kudijen, whenever they have played polo on this 

horse, it goes lame. ^ 

Shmre Perl kuijer mfaiett, he arrives in Shatira Peri s country. 
hoshb-jo aikhaan, he becomes unconscious (lit. comes out of his senses). 
ro mishto be parujen-h, does he hear well ? 
hshpofatut yciiyen, the horse walks backwards. 

0 ddsH clmper nifaieneyi, they come to the edge of that plain. 

We have feminine forms of the third person singular in 
tsuptish he tom got hailn, haying become grieved, she sits in her owm bouse. 
eh kuyeker nrfaun, she arrives in a certain country. 

j 5 c>?^^cA yci&fz??, she proceeds along the road. 

Imperfect. 

gbte-ju fuU baies, he was sitting behind the house. 
iume Mr sees, he was sleeping under the tree. 



haven^t (l.e* 


Maiabrifi^ tom di’‘puGho"8d''ti, md-mdlo-sd°f% tom gvter Ichtishdmo‘Sd“ 
Haiaban abode happily in his home with his children and parents (5, 
jawdh ddihi dubdlo, he could not give an answer (duboiki), 
teshi ajond Mrte dito, he fell down from the top of the roof {dijoiM)* 


{pdihi). ( Mir is locative I of 


ro waidiMr bute jah tsale uthlle, on his coming all the people stood up ( 


•miese achlwurfuh pdhm, cataract has made its appearance on Ms eyes (ia, lie has 
cataract) 

■{.ikjhana, ros Shind slohlkm to, kym mori Shind ros net tlieen, if he has learnt Shinaa 
why does he never s|)ealc it P (slchdilci ) . 

■cJiei clidlln, mulaieJi j dlln, the woman has given birth, and a child has been born 
{i.e. the woman has given bii'th to a baby girl) {choiki, joiki). 

^mie bdU katdrgl chhimtl, akl nei chMdin, this rope was severed wo'th a knife ; it was 
not severed of itself. {chMndi7c%to cut (transitive) ; chhmrjoikh to become cut, 
to cut (intransitive). Qhlilulto is the past tense passive of chhmbiki, while 
cliMdo is the jiast tense intransitive) . 

tesMj sugomich chune sJmddre baitm, small children have sat down (ie. are 
seated) on the roof at the smoke-hole {bctiyoiki). 

Tluperfeot* 

kekken mb dl baititsus^ du mmmje ha 
seated) there, two men came riimL 
kul (taper baitiis, lie liad sat down ( 

{batgoiki). 

VoL. I, Paiit I 

















ma aid birjmu, I sliall go mjself. 
akhana ro an asul tOirojh^ b\ 
(lit. he •would go into anger) 
mcb-ga tu hbn, you and I shall go. 


going to Gilgit, 


get something to eat. 
kachdk deze-jo Zulekha zh 
goes to the prison. 
char butes, chcHUc m6r-‘gim, 
four get into the hag. 


feet j to (play) tennis, 
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GILGITI SHINA 


ma GilU mfmdihe~jo miichho ro goim hai, ke may have left before I reach 
Gilgit. 

%vea-]cdr gpu-n (oi he has gone for water. 

•aMana ro chliid 1ml io, ma gye haiem, if he comes late, 1 shall have gone* 

poiifa.t the aJjom liaving left the road, do not go across country. 

yer 5», go ye on forward. 

char Imte ■zMiaier dr a huja^ all four of you go inside ijito the bag (ie. get 
into it). 

yd ro Childset bujotyd ro GUte begot, yd muGiho yd fatu r'esei duslmmms ro 
maren, let him go to Chilas or let him .stay in Gilgit (be. whether he goes 
or stays), sooner or later his enemies will murder him. 

2. mirljoiki, or mirjdild, to die. 

■akhana ro niirtje to, rese puok, rese disher Rd haii sik, if he were to die, his son 
would become Eaja in his place, 
ro of course he will die. 

^ mas danG the ne degasus ; dshmaiyo hat s^zwo, I had not struck (him) 

saying " I will strike ’ {Le. intentionally) ; accidentally being hit by a stone 
he died. 

4dik ro muun, the giver (or debtor) has died. 

mat lei nish ro mmtn-d, jono han, I do not know whether he is dead or alive (lit. 
‘ has he died ?, is alive ?’). 

akhana muus to, rese pv.eh rese disher lid haii sik, if he had died, his son would 
have become Kaja in his place. 

■akhana ro o ahhdre-jo nere gdun to, ekhener-akl mum Imi, if he has fallen from that 
cliff, he must have died on the spot. 

3. tmioihi diki, to Q.omQ. 

■ani jar e, hirl imibiker, ddse-jo mifhii mishti pfimare wale, Yumfet deenen-, the 
brothers, on coming down, having brought fine flowers of many kinds from 
the country, give them to Joseph. 

dru waidike-ju miichho ddre-ji dan dan the, before coming in knock at the door. 

md Ghildset waio-sin than gumdn hln ro aidker Oiltet nifaii hai, by the time I 
arrive at Chilas, he will probably in the meantime reach Gilgit. 














* “ 


JTB out, extract (causal). 

'6 turned out, extracted, etc. (passive of causal) 


I til for its intransitiTe (to cut, become 
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loshtmeJs iu icato to, mas tut eJs rupai damns hai^ if you come (lit. came) to-morrow,.. 

perhaps I shall give (lit. am giving) you a rupee. 

0 mamjo hcda wato, bk rupai eset dohm, give a rupee to the man who came 
yesterday (lil . the man came yesterday, to him a rupee is to be given). 
tut damljdr (fern.) wall to, am% ^furgo dci% if trouble comes (lit. came) to you,. 
burn this feather. 

PekJbt'n md dl haitusus, du manuje hai tho-je wate, while 1 was seated there, two 
men came rmiBiiig up. 

tu ash ioatum? udy bald watimns, have you come to-day? no, I hare come 
yesterday. 

ros huyet iJwiJcet wcitun, Hq has come to make a petition, 

aMka 7 ia reset shM {tem.) watmto, i^eset Jcwinm de, if he gets fever (lit. if Ms fever 
has come), give him {quinine. 

ash rajl hute GilU to-day all the rajas have come into Gilgit. 

ind-ge a 7 iese-Jcdr watmus, I too had come for this purpose. 

keset lei 7 iush, horn matm, 7‘'0 Jwinte go\ no one knows (lit. to any one it is 
not known) whence he came (lit. had come), or wliither he went. 
liar dez gbu ma-kanh wcmkmn, every day (lit, every day went) you must come to 
'■ me. 

ash haldtef ma-haoH wh ; dubdlo to, ohel bag dt come to me this evening ; if you 

can’t, then come early to-morrow morning. 

^<5 /a all come to me together. 

i^eset khabar the, ma-Moli wot, tell him to come to me. 
ro-,(7« let him also come. 

djo lociwbt, yd 'ue wdwU, mh zerw'' demt hujum, whether it rains or not (lit. let 
rain come or let it not come), I am certainly going out. 
ajiojm e/{; alo, suddenly a stone came down from above. 

faqir has conae with ahead. 

B. The Passive Yoice.— A transitive verb may be put into the Passive Voice by 
adding -ij- ov 4j- to the root. Thus, s/wddiM to strikes to be struck. The 

employment of -l/“ or -i/- depends on the stress accent. Por instance, in §dddij^iki 
the accent is on the 5 , and therefore we have dj-, with the^ short, but in shidtjum, I shall 
he struck, the accent is on the -ey-, and therefore we have the t long. The passive verb 
so obtained is then conjugated like a derivative intransitive verb in ‘zjdiJsL It thus 
occurs that it is often difficult to say whether a given verb in 4jdiJd is intransitive or 
passive. In a few verbs there is, however, a difference of form. Colonel Lorimer gives 
the following : — 

mirdiki, mirjdiU, or miHjoiM, to die. 

'rmf'biM, to kill (cansal). 
mdrijoiki, to be killed (passive of causal b 
. / uikhaidihi, to get out of. 





mt of itself) and for its passive (to be cut bj some one) forms^ but these differ in the 
past participle. Thus : — 

chUmjen^ outs (of itself) (intr.)^ or it is being cut (by some one) (pass.). 
chhldo, it cut (of itself), it broke (intr.). 
ckhlnUo, it was cut (by some one) (pass.). 

We have seen (p. 364) l:bat most intransitive verbs in 4jdiki form the past 
participle in -do. Thus, ferljdiU, to turn round, h.mfertdo. Passive verbs generally 
form their past participles in -to, not -do, as in cliJfmito, above, l)ut the termination 
-do is sometimes used. 

The past participle is frequently used as a simple adjective, as in cliMnWi hall, the cut 
rope. When the -to of the past particij)le is clianged to -hik {i.e. with the suffix of 
unity added), the word becomes a substantive, as in ihUuh (from thmhi), a (or the) 
thing done, an act; raiUuh, a (or the) thing said, an inj unction. 

As in Indian languages, the use of tlse passive voice is rare, and the only examples 
that I have noted are all in tenses formed from the past participle, although I know of 
no prohibition to the use of the other tenses. The following is a list of passive forms 
that have beeii noted by me r— 


Active. 


Passive, 


chlimbiki, to cut (something). 

Infill itivG. 

chlmiljoiki 

Past participle. 

chhlnlio 

dbiki, to give, to strike. 

dijbiki 

dito 

raibihi, to say. 

raiijmki 

rail to 

shulb'ikl, to strike. 

diidijbiki 

sJikllfo 

tJimhi, to do, make. 

tliijoil'i 

tJiUo 

kamblki, to sjiend. 

kamijbiki 

kamldo 

marbiki, to kill. 

marijbiki 

marldo 

pcdbikl, to rul.) on. 

jyalijbiki 

palulo 

following are examples of the i 

ise of these passive 

verbs in tenses formed 


the past partici|)le *. — 

ane hall katdr-gl chhlmB, ahi nei chlildm, this rope was cut with a knife ; it did not 
cut (he., brea.k) of itself. 

0 gala dito parnlo he yaiyen, be walks as if he were wounded (lit. being like a 
wounded person). 

ro Mir Sdiph sJiadare hate-ja iuri-gmi shidliun, he has been beaten by the Mir 
Sahibhs servant with a whip. Here we liave an example of the rule that 
when a personal agent is expressed in connexion until a passive verb, this is 
done by the aid of the phrase ‘ hate- jo \ hy the hand of. 

3tlr Sffip tom. shadare ^hek thltwj ( == Unto 4“ nje) ^jitlk hnl, dh^ Mir feahib was 
displeased at something which his servant had done (lit. displea.sed oo 
sometliiiig done of the servaiit). 

(ichak hodo kahtoiki ne asuL jek thaw.? Giite-kdr kamldo, fou should nor 

imv(' spent sc nitich. TThat am 1 to do ? It was expended for the housc- 
(noid). 

ro dlni-gi raarido, he was killed by a build. 
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tefi-’i (your) boots are muddy (lit. boots), 

zhNstnsmiUukmh j)amdm, lhmehGm'd.wh^tjonsn.^ Note here that is 
in tlie agent casOj altbougb is passive. TMs is tbe rule in such cases. 

Mtidme sJmJcm\tJtaiimfuk,thmkB hermuQ,OQoA,tov what Thou hast done. 

Here, by an alternative idiom, thaii is in the genitive. 

1. The Causal ¥oice— A. causal verb is made by adding the syllable er or (or, 

when the accent falls on it, dr) to the root of the primary verb. If the root ends in a 

vowel, the contiguous vowels usually coalesce, but the typical r remains unchnnged. If ^ 

the primary verb is intransitive, the causal formed from it is usually an active causal, 

as in fdlchmdiki, to come out, cmsBl niklmirdiMi to cause to come out, to take out. If 
the primary verb is transitive, the causal usually implies the passive of the primary 
verb, as in niardild^ to kill, causal mbrarbild^ to cause to be killed, to have killed. 

There are, as in India, some irregular causals. One of these is to kill, just 

mentioned, which, itself is the causal of miroild, to die. Another hniJcMmU,io 
emerge, causal to extract, beside to cause to emerge. NiklialdiU 

■ has hself, double causal to cause to he extracted. I have no record of 

■ ■ other irregular causals, but they probably exist. 

In some cases double causals may be formed by doubling the -dr". Colonel 
Lorimer gives the following example ; — 


paoJwiki, to ripen, to be in the process ot being cooked, to cook (intr.). 



causal pacherdiki, to cook (something), as in t us ten tild paGJim% cook some food 
■ mow^ ■ 

double causal paohereroiki, to cause to be cooked, as in tm ten Uhl fom> slmderh 
hate- jo pachh^ere, have some food now cooked by your servant. 

The following are examples of causal verbs : — 

Primary verb. Causal verb. 

to clothe (oneself). hmierbiki, to put (clothes on another 

person). 

cAd/(di/a, to proceed. to cause to proceed, to carry on 

(affairs). 

doiki^ to give. deroiki, to cause to he given, to put. 

gandiki, to 1a.K, ^rmerdiH, to cause to be fixed. 

ginoiki, to take, buy. ginerbikh to cause to be bought. 

kudijbiki, to be lame. kuderbiki, to lame. 

khdikif to eat. khmerbik% to give (food) to be eaten, to 

feed. 

mirbiM, to die. mdrbiki, to kill. * 

^iidroiki, to kill. mhrarbiki, to cause to be killed. 

. ■nikhedbiki, to emerge, mkhairbiki^ to cause to emerge. 

. mkhaldikiy to extract. mkhaJerbikif to cause to be extracted. 

- pfdiH, to drink. plerbiki^ to give to be drunk, to give to 

drink. 

■piishbihU to see. pmherbiki^ to cause to be seen, to show. 

to say, to recite. . reirbihit to cause to be said, to cause to he 

. i . 
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Y. IHDECLINABIES . — ^The negative particle is ne, ue> }m, or neii not. It may 
also be used to mean * is not b as in mie maii cU ne, this is not my daughter. The same 
words are used to mean ‘no’. A stronger negative is neya^ not at all, or ‘ O 3 no’. 
‘ Yes ’ is cma, ‘ jYeither , . . nor ’ is . . . na. 

The word for ‘ and ’ or ‘ both . . . and ’ is ga or ge. It is used enclitically after 
the first of the conjoined members, and may be repeated after the second. Colonel 
Lorimer gives as examples : — ma-ga tn hon^ I and yon shfill go; ma-ga ro-ga haiya hon, 
both I and he shall go. The same word is also used with the meaning of ‘and also’ 
‘too’ as in hloio ashpo icalet loilo-ga male, bring the black horse, and also bring the bay. 

We have seen above (p. 351) that when the particle a is appended to the future 
tense of a verb, it gives it a subjunctive force. This particle is also employed to indicate 
direct interrogation, vrhen there is no definite interrogative word in the sentence. In this 
case it is usually appended to the last word in the sentence, which is generally the 
verb, as in tu Giltet htijhio-a, are you going to Gilgit ? If there is an alternative, it 
is us tially appended only to the first element, as in ro iccUunHti has he come 

or not ? 

The particle to is of very frequent occurrence in Shina, and is, I believe, the same as 
the termination -kv of the polite present imperative of Kashmiri, as in wimhh-ta, please 
to see, or, as we should say in English ‘ just see In Shina it is put at the end of the 




tendency 
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SHmi . 

(Lieutenant-Colonel D. X. ii. LoHmer, 1923 .) 

otrr '“" “ “ -« « 

f-a-certmo-oum two sons were. The-m,.M to-the fcHl.e 

ala babo. thaii-iahf'. In --i i- , ' toUm-JalUr sm, 

‘ 0 father „ ^guk mat mfaiemto „,at de,^ 

Malus turn -inn 


he-saua. 


s' r del rut su. Ilia 

T’te^fker hu-ow,, ^o.erty io-tl,.e-sone « 


iitaia 

iiHlie-midst 


buto-j^k gati the ( -•in 

ewry-^ohat (i.o eoerothinr^ r u \ , , clfii-kuybkb 

V '-''tJ 0*011 “1 

haviny-beoome deni. Then fZre .jap 

tlmoim-vaivbiki-’ie - n^.e he-own property 

,wu^vuiivi jc naiego. IVx: ^ . 

ou-bad-prooeedma hednni n^ n„ e-ge jek baco biv 


gje ^ s , 

had-gone, 


chuiio 

the-sniaU 


Ms- 0 ion 


* £['011 
setting-ont Iwmmj-beoome wont. 

ibacho-yaiyoiki-’jb naiego. 

on-bud-prooeedmg he-loet (i.e. wmled ) 


Mi 

Then 


kamiiegus-to. g-kuye.. kuri koner 


»» ™ L f °’f~” <»»«'). 


P«lo (oevato). Dugan 


™ 7'-.9ho bulo; g.kfivJ. . ^Om 

he deeNMe became- oft h/ "^■“'‘“a.l^k^-iaohi 

TD- ^ oTdiud-comfni to-hp<toi^p n ... 

gunao asii ki k4i fcgig sg,,j , , , .' ■ "f- We, 

the-deeire toan /hat. what nod, tl ■ aiab-jo torn 

shale Dm.k " them, from his-o 

simn tJlO.kl. kos-gb i-bsbt nyv] _ '^tso, 

^elly full io-nu.he, anyon. tod.frn 

ro. iiMiar wait kl < - Mo-yfoc. n 

"k ^^'^^0-come iid ikX fcachak-baot, 

tiki pasom-iiishi-’j j. ‘ ^'^‘>ty-hired-laboure 

on-yrudging-mre-is-not obt^^ a,!! -irijama 

'ithei tom-malb-kaehi benam nfe h ^ 

I Uving-aruen to-beeide-my-own-faiher 2^' n ' 
babo, a«da (o. asmanei) jauehho 2 

bulus; an^s yasltki fat 22^ «»■««'«*» of-thy-eyea befwe sinful 

...a, tb.i 







wtn 


■son am'' luwing-sakl, iosm/. lie thy-oion Jdredlahourers like make’^\ 

Alii more anii .piigbse akosha tdm-liiar . ras. Alo 

These words „ fMs son of -himself inliis-own-heart was-saping. Thence 

fatii ro iitliei tom-iiiale-kacli gaiiii. Ko (la-riiin dfir 

after he hamng-a-risen. to-beskle-Jm-oioti-father loent. lie yet disiant 
.asnl Id, ro pasliij rese-malei lilar Jak all {or iilrei wall). 
was loken, him hcwing-seen, oflm-folher in-the-heart pity cmiie {(n' compassion cayme). 

Mains, liai the, tom piicb wale^ shotar . 

The-father^ nimving luming-done, Jils-own son Jutmig-hroiight^ onifmwncnf neek 
vigu. r^se tom-piic-lie 

thi^ew (i.e. drcming Ms son to him clasped Ivmi to Ms neck). Then Ms of -his- own- son 
, miiMii-’j achliiii-’'] boeli5 clegu. PCi^bse malet regit, ‘ ala haho, 
on-the-f ace on-the-eyes hisses gave. The-son to-the father said, ' 0 father. 
Ilia asiiiaii-ge tliei-aclihle miicliho clojopolo biilus ; ana yashki lie 


I hecwen-and of-tky-eye before sirifid became ; of 4 his wor 

blgas Id, *'ne ina thaii pCich banns ’’ fcbe, 

Iliove-hecome that, ''again . I thy son , ^ am Imving-sah 

Mains tom-sbaclarat raan H, ‘iiiishti-Jo mislite cWiilf 


pCich banns’’ I 

die, 

raidiki.’ 

son an 

hmi 

■ng-sakl. 

lo-sayl 

iiiishti-Jo 

mislite 

cliliile 

Ibko 

than- good 

good 

clothes 

quieJdy 

rn ara, 

lie rei 

•;ei-liatar 

barono 

■fo-he-pid-on, 

then on 

4iis4innfl 

ring 

h h 

anarya 


tiien. 

' eause-ye 

4o-h e-put- 

on \ 

he-saps. 


batso 


nikliale maii-cbuiiO"pu.chb|; ])anara, ne resei-liatar barono 

hamng-ta'ken-oid to-my-smaM-son eause-ye-to-be-ymt-oih then on-hls-hnml ring 

tbarik : iie pawnr paizarb banaryab tiien. 

came>ye4o-be-done, then on-feet shoes eause-ye4o-be-2mt-oii \ he-saps. 

Mains iiei rban sliadarat, ‘ nnito ro batso wale lialal 

'The-fafher then sags to-serv amts f'nurfiired (hat calf }iavirtg4jrough.t slain 
tlica, ta”ke lies kbye sbnriar tboii ; kye-to mail ami 

mahe-ye, so41mt toe haviug-eaden rejoicing may-mahe ; because my this 

phcb mhiis, tlien joiio bnln ; naiylto l.nilns, tbbii laiak ]}ulu , 
son had-died, now alive became; lost had-hecome, now found hecuine\ 

Alo fatn ris sbnriar tliOiki sMte. 

Thence after they rejoicing to-mahe began. 

Ekbyen anise baro pbob cliechar asul. Ho nail 

At-that-Ume of4Jds-one elder son in-field, was. He ham?ig-come 
gnt^-kacbi ncbato. Gaie doike sboho parndo, 

house-near arrived. Songs of -giving the-sound he-heard. The. 

tom-tbk-Rbadarek^t kbiijoik shato Id, ‘ ne j^k^k bin. 


IV alo lialal 

hav lug -hro ugh t slain 

kye-to mail ami 

because my this 

:bbn laiak bn In b 
now found becumel. 
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reset regiij 
to^him smdi 








batso 

calf 

cMeo 

small 

rosli 

cmger 

malo 


lialal 

slain 


brother Iias-Gomet then thy father the-nurtured 


son 

beeiij 

became, 

darn 


tbaregiiiLj 

has-camed-to-he-made, 

on-goodness {i.e. toell) 
gutht aru buioild 


anbsb-kari ki 

this^on-accomii that 
lego,’ Baro 

hefomd' The-elder 
_ rak nb tbegii. Magar 

todhe-house into to^go intention not he-made. 

morar-tharbn. 


Btif 


ro 
that 
pucli 
son 
rbsei . 
his 


gye baro 

father out ha^mg.gone the-elder eon in-word-coMees-to-be-mude (i.e. entreats) 
T.OB rego K, < ohaK-c\ achak-barijar 

said that, ‘ look, in-so-many-years 
tbaii-raiitak ii5 


:i 

mas : tbaii 

kom 

tliamas, mas kare-gb 


. 1 . thy 

work 

am-doing, I 

dt-any-tiwe 


tbegaaus ; 

magar 

matb tasb 

kare-gb 


have-sakl ; : 

but 

to-me thou 

at-any-time 

''1 . 

diga ki 

mas;. 

tom-sbagiilo-saa' 

fci sliiiriar 

: :V.' 

ga‘D€si that 

■■■■ " 

my-oum-friends-wUh rejoicing 

y : 

Eare-gb ' ■ 

tbaii 

ana pucb 

wato, kos 


As-soon-as 

thy 

this son 

came, who 

1 ; 
j| ■; 

(or kanebanii 

0 fata) 

;naiego, 

tiis resb 


iiei 

mi 


bk-aiei: , chalak~gb 

f-one-she-goat addd-eoen 
tbam (o?’ tliarum)-sik. 

may^makeffr cause- to“he*made'^ . 

thaii jap dkliaclio-kombr 
thy property m-eml-work 

bafao halal tbaxegl’ Malus baro.pu,hbt .aan « ah 

>lam hast-mmed-to-be-madef The-father to-the-elder-son says ‘0 

tu bar obhak ma kach hano; ^ » ’hanuk 

»« i., ^ _ 

. .. .M >1* ,«T 

feofo he-wmfomd)\ he^saysi 



STANDARD LIST OF WORDS 


ANGUAGE 


7. Of him 


rest,-, resC-i. esei. 


ivse. reswj e?e. esi-i. 


Seven 


10. Of tliem 


rino, lineij air.o. aniei 


rliHi, lint’T aiiio, a.-ne’ 


32. Hand 


9, Kine 


II. Twenty 


natlio, 


(li Im-eca dai, 


36. Motttli 


13. Hnnclred 


37. Tooth 


inai. mail. 


jaknr, (a single hair) halo 


inai. man. 


asai. asau 


afcai, a sail 


chiinar. chlmfu 


21. Of thee 


22. Thbe 







V? »v 


vr 


40. Jirotlier 


mailt jo, muslia 


bujoiki (injiniti ve' 


•52. Womau 


cliei, {cUalectic} obei, 


{infinitive ) 


gj eii, gren, j am aat. 


shiidar 


w aigiki {infinitive) 


sMdgiki, ddiki 


(6. Baugbter 


laak baiki (infinitive), 


(iimalo, maristan, 


nimioiki, rnin'jgiki {infi 


Lb OultiYato' 


9. Sbtipberd 


peyilo, 


Ikirnda, i.)abgii, 


eflrl 


01. Bebind 


66. Water 












vmn' 

T^-i \ 








125. Of good men. 

! mishte maiifijo. 

126. To good men 

j mishte man fi jut. 

127. From good men 

i 

j Diishtli mat!uju-jo. 

128, A good woman 

ek rnishti cbei (or chhl 

129. A bad boy 

j ek kliacho shfio. 

i 130. Good women “ . 

! 

1 inisliie eheib. 

i 131. A bad girl 

: ek khachi niulaii ( 

1 nnilaiek). 

132. Good 

mishto. 

133. Better 

(rese-jo) mishto ( 
ihan that)."’ 

134. Best 

(bfite-]o or baii 

mishto (best of alf). 

135. High 

ntlialo. 

136. Higlier , 

(rese-jo) nthalo. 

137. Highest . 

(bate- jo) utbalo. 

138. A honse 

ashpo. 

139. A mare 

I 

bam. 

: 1 10. Horses y . 

aslipe 

i 141. Mares 

bamb. 

i 

142. A bull . 

d>5no, 

143. A cow . . 

g^o, gau g’d. 

144. Balls 

done. 

.14:5. Cows . 

gawe,'go. 

146. A dog . . , 

.sha. 

147. A bitch . 

sonchi shn. 

148. Dogs 

shulj shnwJ. 

149. Bitches . 

sonQihb shilwi. 

j 150. A he goat 

mugar. 


Eagiish. 

j Sljinii. 

i 

99. . . . 

ne. uei, nSya. 

iX'ti, Alas . • • 

girpa. 

101. A father 

babo, babiis. 

102, Of a father 

babe, babei 

1 

103. To a father 

babet. 

104. From a father . 

babe-jo. 

105. Two fathers 

du babe. 

106. leathers 

babej babes. 

107. Of fathers . 

babo. 

1('8. To fathers 

biibot, babut. 

109. From fathers 

babo-jo, babu-jo. 

110. A daughter . .| 

j 

di, dis 

111. Of a daughter , . | 

1 

dijei. 

112. To a daughter . | 

dijet. 

113. From a daughter 

dije-jo. 

114. Two daughters . 

du dijare. 

115, Daughters 

dijare, dijarbs. 

116. Of daughters . 

dijaro. 

117. To daughters . 

dijarut. 

118. From daughters 

dijaru-jo. 

119. A good man . . 

ek mishto raaitojo (o# 


manujuk). 

120. Of a good man . 

ek mishto manuje. 

121. To a good man 

ek mishto raandjetj. 

122. From a good man 

ek mi.shto manuje- jo. 

123. Two good men 

du mishte mantijb. 

124. Good men 

mishte manhje. 










Sliina. 


Englisli. 


mas ese pficae douu m;A«x.x- 

talca degunus (lit. I Mve 
ipimiwelleA sow seve- 
rely ioith fists'). 

r5se mill c^iishe cliaruj 
charein. 

I rOse o tome aslipi] 

I pinegun. (pInOifci, to 
\ mount on ; is treated as a 
j transitive verh without a 
I direct object.) 

I esei ja toml saie-jo jigo 


2*28. 1 have beaten his son 
with many stripes. 


, 151 . A female goat 


mfigai'i, 


152. Goats 


229. He is grazing 
on the top oft 


154 . A. female deer 


231. His brother is 
than his sister 


For the corrugation o: 
verb, see Griiininar. 


ex gach dn rfipaie-ga 
hani. 


232. The in-ice of 
two rupees 
half. 


2*20. . What is yonr name 


mai bfibo o ohhno gntk’ 
baiyen. 


*233. My father lives in 
small house. 


ashpo kachak baiilo 
f (of hoiB many 

rs is tdhis horse ?) 

22i. How far is it fi-om ano Kashlri-te kaelialE dflr 

here to Easlimir ? • 

thaii babgi guter dare 
kachak han^ ? 


221 How old is, thi6„horse? 


‘234. Give this rnpc.e to him : ane rhpai eset cLe. 

235. Take those rupees ! ai rupaie rese-jo gm. 
from him. i 

230. Beat him well ami o mislitak the shide bilii-gi 
bind him with ropes. gane. 

1*237. Draw water from the daljo- jo (/ro)??. f/lelrn^a^^on 

wan mkhale. 


223. How many sons are 

therein yoarfatlser s 
house ® 

224. T have walked a long 

way to-day. 

225. The son of my uncle is 

married to his shter. 


239. Whose hoy comes he- i kese sliuo tu-]0 laru uaan . 

hind you ? i 

240. From whom did you ' kese-jo ane gach ginigano 1 

buy that ? , j , , 

241. From a shopiceeper of hotel het^walh jo. 

tii3 villagti. i 


■Shina of GUgit 





n Volume X I have girea 


5o|/ of -him self fa the 


In the above, the letter a is sonncied as a aeepl»; like the vS\rcdisii long a 


PARaCHl 


This language is mentioned by Babur (‘ Memoirs’, p. 225, Leyden’s and Ers*> 
bine’s trans., ed. King), and Masson (‘ Harrative of various journeys in Baluchistan, 
Afghanistan, and the Punjab It is spoken in Ghujulan in Darroi-ghosb in Vijrati, 
VOL. .V, TAUT 1. 3 G 













addenda MAJOItl. TOLDME X. 


in Pacha^an in Tagaiij and, witli some dialectic difference in tke Skutnl Talley norths 
of Giilbaliir, wliere tlie people are said to Lave come from Hijran. Formerly it is said 


Hills, west of Habiil, may indicate that the tribe was also once settled there. 

Like Ormnri, with which language it presents some striking similarities, it 
shows some ^ West -Iranian ’ features; but it is also closely connected with Minjanx 
[ the ^llunjani’ of the Survey ] and the Pamir dialects. I hope to be able to demons- 
trate that neither Ormuri nor Parachi are recent immigrants from Western Iran, but are 
the remnants of the old Iranian languages spoken in Eastern Afghanistan before the 
advent of the ‘ Sakic * Pashto language. 


Parachi has been very deeply influenced by Pashai, not only in its vocabulary, 
but also in its morphology and phonology. Especially striking is the adoption of aspi- 
rates, not only in loanwords, but even in original Parachi words, through a kind of 
transposition. E.g. giirimi, I seize, ljut gMt, seized, from ^ grifta-, * gift, ^ giht ; pechem, 
I cook, hut phok, cooked, from * paMkva-, ^ paM. 

The First Sentences of the JParaUe in PardcM of Shutul. 

} 

Zliu adam di push dero-bdn. Push-e -chino bd-w-kun-e jari, l ai 
One mam two sons had. Son-ioMch-yomiger fatlier-todiis said, ^ O' 
b^w, havi m^l-a takhsim kan, ma-k4n hisab da. ’ Baw m^l-e- 
father, this proyej^ty-ihy division male, me-to share give.^ The-father pro- 
kbuka takhsim kur, zaghan-e-khukS-kun-e dd. Cha ruch pe^ 

ferty-wMcMm-omn dimsion made, hoys-wMch-Ms-own-to-he gave. Some days after- 
chhan push-e-chino-e m^lan-e jam kor, mulk-e-derin tar rawan 
tcards son-which-younger-his goods-his collected made, country -which- far to starting 
chhi. 

•went. 


Dr. Morgenstierne tells me that, before n and m the sound of d 
than in other positions. Thus, the two as in mdMkdn, ours, are not qi 
He has also provided the following lists of wmrds in these two languages. 
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Parachl 


Orintiri of Logar, 


manesli, mer. 


* 15 . Camel 


shutur. 


shatur 


murche. 


mirga 


54, CMld 


paramJ 


^ram 


kashte. 


n“hasjbtim, (I sii 


niistuk®m 


khowan 


zayam 


zhanam 


82. Stand 


darfik®m 


mre 


merem, 


sliirim 


dahem, 


dangam 


halai kanem, dkaw 
dakem. 


68. Horse 


ma iman, 


kkxiras, katana. 161. Tkey are 


ni argil fHvi 


rrc^ent sing, ], and so throughout. 


rfln . 

. 

w6k 

• 

n§r . 


yasp 

1 

g5i . 

• 

“.<puk 

• 




















list. For those which iiaye been dealt with in the Linguistic Saiwey, I have 





















The Surrey figures 
cessire. 


are certainJy ex® 


23 Agaria 

24 Brtjia 

26 ' Korwa 


I68,44fl 

38,066 

251 


Serial I 
Ko, I 


Ncmbeb ot 


Nanie of Langnage or Dialect. 


i Aiistric Family 

i 

I Anstm-Nesian Sub-Family 
1 Iiido»NeBiaii Brancii 
I Malay Group , 

1 I Salon . . . 

g Malay .... 

AuBtro-Asiatic Smb-Famiiy 

Mon-KlimSr Brands 
Mdn-KlimCT Group 

5 Mon or Talaing . , 

Palau ng-Wa Group 

4 Palamig . ... 

r* . “Wa , . .. 

6 Yanglain . . . ’ 

7 I Daiiaw .... 

7a| Others^ .... 

I Kiiasi Group . . . , 

5 KMsi .... 

9 I Standard , , 

10 j Lgng-ngam . , . ^ 

I Sgnfeng . . 

I Wa.r .... 
Unspeeified 

Nicobar Group , » 

15 Nieobarese , , 

Munda Brands . 

Kherwari . 

13 SantaM . 

16 Miinddrl 
1'?' Bhtmij 
16 BirhSr 


Remaeks 


Survey Esiaraates (1391).} According to Census, 1921 


4 , 529,351 

SM61 


5 561 i^oiie of the languages of this 
® Branch eaaie within the scope 

y of the Surrey, 


5.561 


4^B23,7B0 


549,917 Except Khasi, none of the langU" 

ages of this Branch came within 
189 *^63 ^^*”^^** Surrey. 


189.26; 


147,889 

117,773 

13,648 

12,853 

1,433 

2,182 

204,103 

204,103 


8,662 


3,973,873 


3,503,215 

8 ,^ 83,673 

624,506 

137,809 

258 

19,690 

447,862 

11,932 







Number ob 


Serial 

No. 


Name of Language or Dialect. 


Survey Estimates (18911 


Spokeaonlyin Bamia. 


Karen Family 
Karen ® 


2,579 

84,488 

3,911 

100,873 


spoken in Burma. 


Yao 

Miao or Hraoiig 


Tibeto-CMnese Family 

Stamese’-CMnese Sub-F umily 

Tai Group , , . . 

Lao • ■ 

Siamese . . 


Mostly spoken in Butma- 


Bpokcu in Asaara, 

Now extinct, formerly spoken to 
Assam. It is described in the 
Surrey, 

9j866 Spoken in Assam. 


Alton 

Ahom 


Klwmtx 

Khamtl 

FhaUal 

Tai-rong 

Nora 


1 speakers of these lanpi- 

^ belong to Bunno, -which wa« 
not subject to the operations of 
the Survey, 

440;263 

281,885 

231,885 

8,995 


Tibeto-Himalayan Branch 
Tibetan Group 
Bhotia .... 
BJidtid of Tibet or Tibetan 
Bhotid of Baltistan or Baltl 
Bhotid of Bmik 
Bhotid of Ladakh or LadakM 


The Sumy flgoreB for these thteo 
dialcots are those of the Oeneus 


148,366 



* ’ i ' Y 


r 


















Remakes. 


Prom here the differences between 
the SurTCj figures and those of 
the Census of 1911 are due partly 
to the fact that the latter covered a 
larger area than did that of 1891, 
and partly to claRsification less 
stringent than that adopted in the 
Survey. In 1911, 11,429 speaherR 
were nor. classified at all. 

Spoken in E.ast Nepal and 
Darjiling, but no figures are 
available. Akin to Sbarpa. 

Spoken in East Tibet between tJ 
and China. No figures available. 


93,978 

27,09B 

2,095 

1,387 


Many speakers of this Sub-Group 
have been classed tinder some 
other head, perhaps Bhotia (6/), 
in the Census. 


Vc-arly all the sneakevH of these 
Inngoages have their homes 
in I\t'[)al. The figures aivoa 
represent only the speakers 
loiincl in Hritish Ttrrito>-v 
The langtmges are, however, all 
f Ti bed in the pages of the 
Survey, 


saine remarks apply to this 
id the four following. 


1 ! 

Mumbek of Speakees. 

Name ef Language or Dialeefe. 



Survey Estimates (1891). 

According to Census, 1921. 





H 


NtfMBEii OS' Speakers. 


Ihe elasssflcatioa of this laagasge 
is doabtful. See Vol, III. Pfc, 
i, P. 40e. 

ffirantlia geoemlterin of KirSati. 


No fistlraates lor this langnage 
were retuiiied for the Surrey. 
The Census figures for 1S!)1 
wf-re 7j48L As in the ureced* 
ing group nearly ail the 

apealteis of the langaages of 
this group hare thek homes 
in Nepal, and She figure® 


131 ' Dii))a-sa or Hills Kachari 

132 Staiiflard 
13H ■ Hojai . 

134 : Garo • . 

135 Achik 0 /' Siandat'd 

186 Ahr.ng 

137 , Along ^ Aling, or Kuoliu 

138 lini 

189 CliihoJc 


143 ' Harigam 

144 i Sat'paHya, 

U5 Daugava or Bctnai 
















The Riirvoy estimate is probably too 
small. I 

This language has apparently died 
ont, but it is dealt with in the 
Surrey. 


These two dialeeta are referred to- 
ill the Survey, but no separate 
ligures for them were obtain* 
able. 


Ill the Survey column, the numher 
of speakers given for the Sab- 
(iroiip (ioiH nut agree with the 
total of the ounihcr of speakers 
given for each separate hmguage, 
i!- r langi ages spoken oatsido 
settled Briti-h 1 crritory it was 
impos-ible evi-n approximately to 
estjmate the number Of speakers. 
Tills fact baa been allowed for 
in giving the figures for the 
Sub-Group, which should bo 
considered as a very low esti- 
mate of the total number of 
speakers— probably too low. 

These tlireo languages are spoken 
beyond the frontier. See the 
preceding note. They are 
all briefly described in the Sui- 
-■ vey. ■, 


In the Survey column, the luimber 
of speakers given for the Sub- 
Group does not agree with the 
total 111 the immber of speakers 
given foi ca-ii snpavate language, 
I^cr langufigea spofeen outside 
Settled British I'erritory il was 
impossible even ajiproximately 
to esiimate the nuniiier of 
speakers This fact has been 
allowed for ill giving the figures- 
for the Sub«Groap. 


174 Tamlu or Chingmegmi 
17& Banpara 
376 - Muioflia 


JMamsartgia 
ChAng or 3f! 
AssiringiS 


These four languages are all really 
traus-fronticr forms of speech. 
See the preceding note. One 
estimate gives the nuniber of 
speakers of Cliang as about 
0,600, but Its value is doubtful. 
All tour are dealt with in the 


j : Numbee or Sbeakbes. 

! 

1 

jsurvey Eatimiites (1891). 

According to Census, 1921. i 

j Rejiaeks. 
























NrMBEE OF Speakees, 


Nfime of Language or Dialect-, 


iiESlAEKS, 


According to Gea«iis, 1921, 


jSnrvey Estimates (1S91). 


Kabul and KiiairSo v.iii'esot feusus^d 
in 1891, so tiiut ilie Survey esti- 
mates are very rough. 


Kabul or Kapwi 
Kiioirao 


Eegavdiiig the iiichiEion of Mikir 
ill this Sub-Group, Kee ahove. 


Standard 


Amri 

Reuff/rliei'/iff 

Sopvoma or Mao N%& 
Maiam 

Miyangkbang 
Kwcireng’ or Liyaiig" . 
Tangkhiil . . 

Tmiakkul Proper 
Phaddng . . 

Khangoi 

Marin g . . 

Naga Unolassed 
Kacliin Group 

Kaebin . . 


STone of the remaining languages of 
thi-i Snb-Otoiip were ceusasi d in 
1S91, BO that, the Survey efitimatr-s 
are very rougli. Sopvoma {194) 
is closely allied to K«liAai5 
(165), and may with equal pro- 
priety be put iato the Wcstera 
Nsga , Sub-Group. 


Tlie Survey estimates for thoso 
tyro tlialf,.'t; are very doiibilul. 


The great majority of the speakers 
of the iiUignagca of this Qro ip be- 
long to Burma whk'li was not 
subject to the opi'ration'i of the 
Survey. I he speakers of the Slug- 
jiho, dialect, however, belong to 
Assim. . ' 


Mauy:of the languages of this firoap 
are spoken only in liurir.a, which 
Province was not subject to the 
oporriiinng of tho Survey, More- 
over, in the ease of langnagCB 
kait with in th« Survey, the 
many dlEcrepaacies between the 
iiuun'.H of the Su-vey and tlio-e of 
the IB31 Census are explained by 
the fact tlnit in ti c Census a very 
large' number of speakers- was 
entered ns ‘ Unelassed.' See ‘ Da- 
elassc-d Kuki-Chin ' loiow. 


Kuki-Ohin Group 

Meithei Siib-Gro-up » - 

Mciiipuri, Meitliei, Kafche. or Ponna 

Northern Chin Sub-Group 

Thado .... 

Khong^di .... 

Lang tang .... 

Jang-ihen .... 

Sairarg .... 

Unspecified . , . - 

Sokte ..... 


In North Cacimr. bet the aiimbcr 
of speakers ie unknown. , 

In Oaehar Plains, 


Cenans figures incln-ie 8,6154 
speakers ol the Kamhow dialect. 


Deseribert iu finrvey, bnl: ihe 
number of speakers was then 
unknown. 


ntral Ghin Sub-Group 

iiikl-A or Tashon , 

'Lunkla Proper -» • 

Callao or Yahow 


CeusuB figures iuolndo 3,160, shown 
as Hualngc-. 


'The ditfftTenee between the Survey 
ji’d ih' lyably 









I 







Yindu 


107 i Siurvey fibres are taken from 
the BurmaCensua o£ 1891. Except- 
7 o ^ r* '“S’ (267), they iuoliide all 

I j,«j'-i-0 apeakera of the Sub-Group, who 
wore then all connoted in Burma 
71? rl general name of Chin or 
‘ (Arakaiiesei Khyana:. About 100 

Khyangs are recorded in the Survey 


Name of Laagaage or 


Serial 

No. 


Aocordiagto Census, 1921. 


LnMer, Maray Or Tlonffsm 
Ot/iers'^ and Unspeeified . 

Lnsliei or Dulien 

Fannai . . . 

N genii . . 

Baiijdg'i . . . . - 

Fanlilnl , . . 

OM-KuMi Sub-Group . » 

H raBgkbol, B,angkh5i, or Hrangoiial 

SrdMgMol Proper . . 

PeM . , . * , . a . ^ 

Hallam . . . . . 

SaU&m Proper » . >: 

Klehm * 

iSakdjaib or hhekoeip 

Laiigroiioe 

Aiuiol . . . . . 

Chiru . i . . 

Kollireiig or Knlreii . . . 

Kom 

Kyau or Chaw . • - . 

H.mar .... - 

Chote .... . 

Muntuk .... : 

Kanim . . . . . 

Puruin . , . , . 

Anal , . . . . 

Hiroi-‘Lamg‘aiig . . 

249 I Vaijdiei . . . . , 

Southern Chin Sub-Group 

Chill me . . ■ . . 

Welaung , . - . . 

Chinbok 


2,675 212 

lylOU 

6 

1,600 

41,055 

40,589 

77,180 


800 

500 

48y814 

8,450 

7SW 

mo 

26,848 

26y5S8 

815 

6,206 I 

750 

750 

750 

750 

I 

! 

2,000 ; 


IlOySSO 


the Survey, 


for dialects. The figures for f 
separate dialects are unknown. 


S6,S45 


A 7 1 The correct name is Hrangkhol, not 
ESngkhfl], ns in the Survey. 


The Survey estimates for the remain- 
ing language of this Sub-Group 
^ ' were admittedly very rough and 

1,0// I their eorrectupssi is doubtful, 

OOU : The name ‘ Koirung,' also given in 
I tile Survey and adopted in the 
g [ Census of 1911, is incorrect. The 

wjDOO , true name is Koihreiig. 

861 

8,586 The spelling “Ifmar’' is move 
oorreet than ‘ Mlinr.’ 

2G-4 


1,182 

3,065 

741 . 

2,882 I Kot described in the Survey. 

B&ySOB I Most of the languages of ibis Sub* 

, Group belong to Burma, a Pro. 

! Vince which was, not subject to the’ 
operations of the Survey, Many, 
however, are discussed in tbe Sur- 
vey, allhough the number of their 
speakers was unknown. Pox the • 
others, the classification of the 
Censns Ins been followed. 
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226,060,611 229. 


Dardic or Pisaclia Brancli 
Kafir Group . 

379 . . . , 

3S0 Wai-ala . . . 

881 WasT-veri or Veroii ■ . 

382 Ashkuncl , . . . 

Maldska- Fashed Sub-Grott'p 

383 Kalasha . 

HS4 Gawar-bati or Narsati 

3S5 PaAai, Lagbmani, or Dehgani 

386 Eastern Dialect 

387 fFesiern Dialect 

388 Dirl 

389 Tiraln 

Kh5war Group . . 

390 Khowar, Chitrali, or Arniya 

Dard Group . 

391 Shina . , . 


Asiort 

Gliilml . 

Gnrezi . 

Dras Dialect 
Brdkpd of Ddh-Eanv. 
Xorth'- Western Dialect 


S99 I Kashmiri 

400 I Standard . 

401 i Kashtawdri 

402 j Mixed DialeHs 

403 j PSgali 

404 ! Siraji of Docla 

405 i RflTirbam 

406 ! Riasl Dialects 

I Unspecified . 

407 I Kohistani 

408 . Gdrwi or Dash ^A arik 

409 i Tdrwdk or Torwdldh 


1 , 195,902 

1,039,964 

7,464 

45,316 

8,158 

14,732 

2,174 

20,252 

108,158 


1,268,864 Survey (igures differ fror 

I those of the Census, owing’ t 
p I <tifi‘eveiiee cf dassiticatioii of soni 

I of the llixeci Diakets. 


Name of Laiigiiuge or Dialect. 


Numbeb or Speakees. 

Sarvey Estimate.^ (1891). According to Census, 1921.1 


Remarks. 


1 *^04 Q Except for Kashmiri, the 1921 Census 
Ajajv returns for nil the languages of 

this Brniieh are ineoinploto. No 
,,, figures were originally available 

for the Survey. The Survey figures 
for Kashmiri are based on those of 
... the 1911 Ceiisu.s. Nearly .all the 

languages .are described in the 
Survey. 


? 

? 

? 

? 

1,195,902 

9 


1,304,198 

28,482 


1,195,902 

? 

? 

0 

? 

? 

? 







THE LINGUISTIC SITRYEY AMD THE CENSUS 01 WM 


Sesabk; 


;irae of Laagaage or Dialect. 


;;>1). jAccordiag to Ceus; 


Estimate, 


4-17,000 

459,219 

48,038 

S(,U387 


;rd of Slmiipar 




Giiazi ivliaa 


iTindld, or -latki, ot 
Siriiikl Uindid of Sind 


Xurtj~lV ctiteryo Dialscf^j ot Hindi 

Standard 

Tiiianli 

l^QfTfl.^’JiitstOTil X'tCllodB ' 
a. rotidvai'l 

I'aliail uncliuling Dhundi) 

Chib hall . 

Punch Id . " • 

h. Dialect of Western Sait Dauge 
Awankurl . 

Ghebi 

Vns/^ofilh.d Jju'doats 
Si ml hi • ' ■ ■ 

Vichotl 

tSiritiXi Siudhl 

T/ntrel^- . • - = 


531,338 i 
230, 069 I 
25,000 j 
133,001 j 
90,308 I 


2,885m 

;3/3’n;70S 


3,069,4;70 

1,375,680 

1,II2/J26 


40,000 i 
401X14 I 


Kacbehlu Preiper 
Tvavasthi 


6,000 ; 
7,031 j 
18,011,948 
1 8,011, 94'S 
6,103,083 
2,350,817 
160,000 
189,186 
25,500 
368,000 
33,836 
1,750 
B.663 
26,405 


i Vn‘‘}h'Cijl(:d 

; Soiitliern Grmii) 
455 llaratln 
-ioO Standard or iJesi 

457 Konkan Standard 

458 ' P&r®bln 


18,797,831 

18/07,831 




























2,310784 

2,290,784 


Western 

Maj/ditg 
















■■ 


.*r_ '""I 


#i3sS!s-rS' 

’’ -Artr,’ 
^ M ■ 




Rematiks, 


Name of Language or 


Survey Estimates (1891), 


According to Census, 1921 


In the Census of 1021 nearly all 
spoakerB of BihSri and Kasteru 
Hiiul! were returned as gpcuking 
‘ Hindi.’ If wo adopt the system 
ofealoulation followed on p. 335 of 
the Census Eoport of 1911 and 
take 23 per coat, of tlio total 
of the Census figures for Bihari, 
Eiisti'rn Hindi, and Western 
Hir.di, we find that the ntmibor of 
speakers of Eastern Hindi was 
approximately 22,507,882. 


ilasteni Hindi 

AwadMs KdsaB, or Bmmdrl 
BaghTill, BagMlkhcmddi or Btwdl 
Standard . . , 


Brolsen Dialects of the West 
Tirhfiri , . 

‘ Bundeli ’ , 

Gahoi'S , . 

Jurat . . 

Banaphari . . . . 

Broken Dialects of the South 
Marari . . 

Powari . . . 

Kumbhiiri . 


ClihattUgarkl, Zarid, or Khaltdhl 
Chhattisgayh! Proper 
Suxgujia . , . . 

Broken Dialects . . 

Sadri Korwa 
Baigani , 

Binjhwaii 

KalangS ... 

Bhulia . . 

Inner Sub~Branch 
Central Group 
Western Hindi* . 


In the Cenfius of 1921 nearly al> 
speakois of Bihari and Eastern 
Hindi were returned as speaking 
‘Hind!,’ If we adopt the syst em 
of ealenlation followed on p, 335 
of the Census Koport of 1911 and 
take 42 per cent, of the total of 
the Census figures for Bihari, 
Eastern Hindi, and Western Hindi, 
we find that the number of speak- 
ers r,f Western Hindi was approx- 
imately 41,210,916. 


Hindustani 

Yernaoular Hindostan! 

Literary Hindostaui 
Urdu . , . ■ 

Hindi . . . 

Dakhin! Hindostaui or Musalmani 
Bang aril., etc. 

Baugaru Proper 


Hariani cr Deswali 
Braj Bhd&Iid or Antarhedi 
Sfendard , • , 

Standard Proper , 

; - ' JadSbati ' . 


4,203,469 

140*000 


r UM/i ol 7r--1 1 r hf'kl Bol) 
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THE linguistic SURVEY AND THE CENSUS 01 1921 


146,500 


Chbiudwara Bundeli 

‘ Bagbeli ’ . 35,000 

‘ Eimdell ’ . 83,500 

Powarl . 3,0*)0 

Giioli . . 16,098 

Eagbobansi . 3,114 

Ivii arl . 4,7 50 

Otliers . 43 

Kosbti Dialects . 

Kumbbar Dialects 

Xagpiirl Hindi 

Paiijabi . 

Standard . . . 

Maihl . 

JulluiKlur Doabl 

Doabl Proper 

Kaliluri or BiltspUTU -and 
Hosbiarpur Pabari 

Powsdbi . » ' ■ 

Pacblifidx. Eatbi, Jind, or Naili 

llslwai, Jaijgali, or Jatbi . 

Bbattiaiil . . • 

Eatbi of Bibatier . 

‘ Bagri ’ of Fazilka , 

‘ Eatbauri of i'erozepore . 

Panjabi merging into LabndS 

Bogra or Dogn 

DogvS Proper 

Kandiali 

■’ Kaftgra Dialect- 
BhatSali 

( lujiivali , . . ‘ 

Si,n>n-!r.d 

J<u:'rf.--r >1 Tui'lsi > 


14,692 

4,980 

105,900 


16,233,596 

14,79oS09 


12,762,639 

11,180,611 

2,807,028 

2,258,769 


The diiJcrenee betTvcen tlu fitrores 
of the Survey ar.d thc'se ot tlie 
Consn*! !8 due to the Jai't tlsat the 
latter inelnde Uiauy sjieaVere ct 
Iiiibuiia. fee L;!budii, above 
(No.415>. 


2,051,448 


1,397,146 

88,990 

2,130,054 

116,000 


22, 0i lO 
56,u00 
88,000 


2,432,024 

1,229,227 

568,727 

10,000 

636,600 

14,000 

B62,S01 
? . 


The difference fcetu’ee.ti.e 
■ of the Survey and tl.TK d "hi 

‘ Census is probably <h' ■ to the 

KaiisrrS UiaJecfibeii'Tin. ui'td in 
I the latter asaforu, of S!.'i!-''.'’ri 
i PefijSbi. 


418,678 


1,019,609 

0,551,992 


Aocer<!b-,g-tothe Bnrv-ey, i- " i • u.m-s 
of epeshC'Ts of 'iu.’ii'H to 
countries pf v'bti-ls >i t!>‘ 

vcrT.aeu’.ar was S/iW, iT'.'. 


, 

■ ' 1 

XtrilBEE GS SrEAKBBB. i 


Serial ■ 

No. i 

Xavne of Latienagc or Dialect, I 

■" 1 
i 

— ~ . 

Survey Estimate; (ISOl).! According to Census, 1921. j 

■ - i i 

,Kb3iaue:?. 

606 

— - - ■ " 1 

j 

Misea iJiaiects . • • • ! 

1.2SO,OUO ! ... 1 

1 ■ 1 , • , 

607 1 

Kanauji of Cawnpore , 1,090,000 j 

i 1 

j , j 

60S 

Tirlrlri of CaTvnpore . 40,*l00 j 

i - 

ec9 ' 

Kp.r.tnrp of East Hardoi , 150, OOo | 

i 

i 

610 i 

i 

Bwidf‘i‘% or ll’UTtiiclkliand^ « , ■ . j 

6^G9m \ 


rt T * ^ 

8,519,729 j 

U J. i. 

Stand a TO . • • » ■ ■ 

j 

612 ' 

Pa wall .... 

00.5,DU!-J i 

618 i 

Lo'dht-ritl or Eatbora 

145,500 i ... 

614 

KbatOla . . . . . 

891,200 } 

615 

Mixed Dialects of toe Nortb-East 

356,600 1 j 

616 ^ 

017 : 

BanSpbra'i - , . 835,400 

Kupdri . . . 114)00 

! 

i i 

, 

618 : 

Nibhatta . . . 10,200 

i i 

1 . i 


619 : 

Bbadanri or Tdwargarhi 

I 1,318,000 1 


620 i 

Broken Dialects of tbe South 

; 289,672 ! 







Kttmbeb oe Seeakbes, 


RBMAEKa. 


Name of Laaguage or Dialect. 


Survey Estimates (1891). locorc^ag to Census, 1921. 


Gama4i^ • 

SwfHl . 

AnmoHci or Bliathelci 
Dialect of Eastern Broach 
Parsl Gujarati 
Cliardiarl . . 

P&tularl . » 

Faflddarl 

Gimafid of Ahmedabad 
DaUmil • • 

Kdtliiydwddl , . 

Jhalawadi 

Sdmthi . 

' Hsladi . 

Goliilwaffi . * 

Unspeeifieii . 

FhdrMM , . • 

Klmr'^wd ; . — 

Dah'^nwil , . . 

Kdiarl , , . ■ • 

TarlmuM or GMsddjl 
Umpecified Dialects 
3hili 

Bhlll or Bhilodl , 
Ahlrl 

Anarya or BaliadA • 
Bdorl 

Barel 

Gild rani 

Ckodh^fl . . 

Dehmall 


2 , 596,000 

437.000 

783.000 

770.000 

631.000 
25,000 

10,150 


The Survey figures refer only to the 
^^nkers found in the Bombay 
V' ' -iidoney. 


1,669 

1 , 330 , W7 

2,691,701 

1 , 163,872 

30.500 

43.500 

43.000 
1,000 
1,200 

121,258 

45.000 

60.000 
14,050 
48,715 
90,700 

950 

282,613 

40,000 

44.500 


The difference between the Survey 
figures and those of the Censna is 
due to variation in cliisailieation. 
Ill regard to many dialects it is 
impossible to decide definitely 
whether they bclo' g to Bhili, to 
Gujarati, or to Rajasthani. The 
olaesifieatitin of the Survey has 
heeei made with some care, aud 
is moat likely the mote corroet. 


Girddd 
Habum 
Kohkanl 
Kotall , 
Mag'^rl 
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1 )^o3j0b/> 


'■ppsj alwft iieu. It In 
}i!it Rsaiij as.eakeis of 
inaire escaped cunraet- 


KmfbMi 


400,000 

81,700 

3,630 

16 , 298/260 

6 , 088,389 

1,691,160 

1,974,864 


Mafhfjml 

ajastbaol 

Marwarl 

Sfeuiidard 


12 , 680 , 56:2 


Jausaage were reeortled as speak- 
iag Hiiiili. 


Eastern 


Marwirl- pbundbarl 


49,300 

25.000 
208,700 

17.000 
1,387,100 

64,500 

15.000 
228,264 


G6rawa$i , 
Ajmer Dialect 
Merwam Dialect 


Mewarl 


Slerwapl 


Sarwarl 


Ivluvlrarl 

Southern 

Goflwatx 

Siiohl 

Standard 
Abu L6k-k! B5li 
Saetli-k! Boll 
DeoySwap 
Marwfiri-Gujarati 
Western 
Tbap 

Marw-ari-Sindlu 

- 

Northern , 

B 5 kiii§ri 

Shekhawati . 


147,000 

179,800 


171,3a) 

2,000 

6,000 


86,000 

65,270 


685,649 


480,900 

131,960 

72,789 


1,:159,146 


543,770 

488,017 

327,359 


2 , 907,200 1 


Central Eastern Rajattkdni 


1,687,899 


Jaipur! 

Standard . 
Torawlt! • 
Ka^haira . 
Cisaurasl . 
Nagarehal . ' 

Raj aw at! , 
Kishangarhl . 


790,231 

342,554 

127,957 

182,133 

71,675 

173,449 


110, too: 
111,600 
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T'' 

■- 


Number or Smakebs. ! 

Serial 

No. 

Name o£ Language ot Pialeet. 

s 

ui’troy Estimates (1891 ).Iac 

cordiug to Census, 1921,! 

753. . 

N or ih- Eastern BajaUltanl 


1,57009 1 


754 

Jlewati . * • 

. 

1,121,154 1 
! 

1 

4 1 

i 

755 j 

Stanfiai'd . • - 

253,300 

1 

1 

\ 

7-35 j 

Eatlu . • 

222,200 

■ 1 ' 1 

' 757 ' 

Nafigra llewatl 

169,300 


j 

7.58 . 

Katber Mewati , 

Unspecibetl 

193,300 

282,554 


j 

i 

759 

x\b1rwrtti or Hii'wati 


448,945 


760 1 

Malvl , . • 


4,350,507 


761 

7t32 

MaM Proper or Ahiri 

Bafigrl or Eaj-tvari . 

i 

j. 3,872,228 

... 

763 

Soncl'Wari 

j 

203,556 

1 

764 

Mixed Dialects • 


274,723 

1 

... 

765 

Heshangabad Dialect . 

126,523 

i 



766 

Dholewar! . . • 

119,000 



767 

Bhoyarl . > • 

11,000 



. .768 

Katiyai ■ • 

18.000 

1 


769 

PatVi 

200 



770 

NwickEi 


474,777 


771 

Banjdrl or Lalhdiil . 


158,500 


772 

Labliani of Panjab and Gajarat 


23,733 

773 

Other Baniarl 

V 

1 131,865 i 

1 ! 

774 

; ICiikeii . • 

■ ■ 

40 


775 

. Bahrupia 

V 

2,872 

■ . 

•776 

1 

i Gujarl 


07,073 


777 

Gujun of Hazara 

• 

h 

1 25,619 


778 

! Ajiri of Hazara - . 

. 

1 

779 

i Kashmir Giijuri . 

. 

252,692 1 

780 

Gujarl of the Plains . 


19,362 1 


U>i\j)ecijied iJialeets 

• 

451,115 

.. ... : 


Paliari Group 

• 

2 , 104,801 

1 , 917,537 

1 

781 

1 Eastern Paharl, Khas-laii’a^ or Naipali . 

J.43,721 

279,715 

782 

Standard 

. 

745/727 

279,715 

783 

Pdlnd . , . 

• 

■ ■ 

.,. 

784 

Central Paliari' . 


1,107,602 

1 ;3,B5S 

785 

i Kmmi'Ml 

. 

436,788 

.1 • 

1 

786 

KbasparjiyS » 

. 

75,930 

1 

787 

PhaldaliotiyS 


20,908 

i 

788 

Pacbhaf 


95,750 

1 

■ ' ■■■ V** 

. 1 . 

789 

. ' Rau-Ohaubbaifii • 

. 

5G,G79 

1 

790 

■ '■ Kau’Cbatibbajal Proper . 

6,375 


1 

791 

' , ' . ■ Standaj'djOf Naiui Tal , 

18,047 



^ jm 

dibabStly^ 

25,800 



•m 

. R^iiigarhly® . ' 

, 8,957 



791 

' Ik 

•. 2,Q0P 


J liliitlfll/liill 

795 

'if Dbabaff of'Eatnoui’ 


3u0 


7i-6 

r a X'uia'Giyl i T'y , ' 

:Slf .1' 

j 37,690 

I IS® illvw jill 

707 

Cbaugsi-Kbiya . 


' 37,2 iO 


7sK 

Gui'j^oln , 4 . 


37,731 


7D0 

Onr.imiy- , 


23,851 



' 1, ' 7! f*' •-•4*“^ I'* ' ^ ? 

HjBSS 

— 1 

lipSBBWIliSSR 



liEMAIlKS. 


•The fierurer! tiriginaHy availaWc for 
the Siivvp.v were altogether Juoom- 
plete.the language not having been 
recordoj in the L'ensus of 1891. 
The Surrey fignrea hero giren are 
bused on those of the CuiwuB of 
1011, All the (lialeots mentioned 
mv donlt with in the Survey, 


The number of spe.akers of this 
language in British India necessa- 
rily lluctnates. Most of thorn are 
temporary hnraigriiuta or Goxltha 
soldiers. 


; The Census figures are certainly in*. 
I correct, Numerous speakers must 
' have heon reiurnod as speaking 
I ■ .Hindi, 



rhe Sumy a “If 

based on tlie pcpnlitiou figures ot 
thfcensus Jm. The r.wo sut^ 
sequent Oem^eft ohcw JJ hvm 
Jnerease is tho 

S3nr»or lisruresaie It ire o« f '» ' 











NVMBEB OB feEAKKES, 


Eemarks. 


According to Consus, 1921. 


Survey Estimates (1891) 


The speakers of this laiignago have- 
nerer been sixhjected to a Oonaua 
and their number is nntmown. The 
language and its dialectic varia* 
tions are described in the Survey, 


Not dealt with in the Survey. 


These are mostly secret languages, 
and, ae such, theii numbers can 
hardly be obtained with any aeou- 
racy bv the ordinary operations of 
a census. The Survey figures are. 
the result of local inquiries. 


Kuchbandhl 

KdlliaE 


Macharia 
Malar . 

3I^amodle or Lkdrl 
Natl , . . 


Sikalgm'l e 
Languagt! not returned 








Name of Language or Dialect;. 


Serial 

Fo. 


Austric Family 
Aastm-Nesian Sub-Family 


1, 2 

Malay Group 

AiistrO” Asiatic Sub^Family 

Mon-Klimef Brancii 

MoD-Klimer Group . « 

3 

Mon ® 

Falamfig-Wa Group . , = . 

4 

Palaung . . « « , . 


Wa . ... 

s 

Yanglam ... 

Danaw . . - . “ • 

fa- 

Others . . . . 

KXasl Group . . ® « . ... 

S 

Khasi . . . ' . ' , 

Nicobar Group 

13 

Nieobarese . ... 

Muisda BrancIi » - . . . : . 

14 

Kherwari . . ' . . . . 

26 

Kur'ku . ... f . . . . . 

.27 

Kharia ... . . . . j 

28 

Jufaig . » . , . . 1 

29 

Savara . , . , ■ , . . j 

-30 

Gadaba . . . . . . . | 

Karen Famiy G . . „ .1 

31 

' 1 

Karen ' . . ■ . , . , , . . , , . j 


: Man Family. . , . , i 

42 

-Yao ‘ . j 

43 

Miao or Hmong ...... 

Tibeto-CMnese Famiy . . . | 


Siamese-CMnese Smb<-Family . . j 




I Tai Group 

44 Xiao . 


-^o 

! Siamese 

46 

! Xn 

47 

1 Kblin 

1 

48 

Baye 

49 

1 Shan 

D1 

Ahom 

fm 












APPENDIX I-A, 


NUMBER OE LANGUAGES AND DIALECTS 


ACCOBDING TO CENStTS, 192 


ACCOEOING TO SlTErBT, 


Nauie ol Laaguage or DiaU-efe. 


Dialects, 


Languages. 


Dialects. 


Languages. 


I Pronominalized Hinialayan Group 
Tf'estern Sul)" Group . 

72 ^ MaiKjhati or Patui . ' 

f 3 Chamba LalniK • • • 

74 Banan . . . . ■ • 

75 Rangloi, Gdndla, or Tinaa . • • * 

76 Kanasbi . . . . . 

77 Kanauri . . . • * ' 

78 Rangkas, , , . ' . . . • • ‘ 

79 Darmija . . - • * 

80 CbaadEngsi ... * * 

81 I Byangsl ■ , . . ‘ • • . : ' 

1 ' 

82 ! Jaaggali . • • . • • 

I Eastern Sub-Group . , . . 

83 j Dhimal . . . . • 

84 I Thami . • • • 

8& Limbu . . • • • ' 

86 Yakha . • . . 

87 Kbanibu . . . ■ • 

88 ! Rai or Jimda . . • » • • 

106 I Vayu or Hay . . . • . . 

107 I Cbepang . . • « • • 

108 I Kueunda . . . . - 

109 ' Bhramu . . . » » • • 

110 i Tbakaya . . 

, Non-Pronominalized Himalayan Group 

111 Gurung • • • • * • 

112 Murmi . . * • • • 

113 Sunwar 

114 Magari 

IIB Hewari 

118 E6ng or Ijepcba .... 

119 Rami 

ISO M&nibi , . . 

1^1 ^ T6;0 ■ . ' / . ' • 

North Assam Branch 
12,'i Aka or Hrus'so ..... 

■ 123 Abor ...... 

324 ^Hri 

125 Ddfla, . . - 

126 J Misbmi ...... 

I Assam-Burmese Branch 

, B5.ri\ or Bodo Group 

127 BiVft, Bodo, or Plains Kacbfiri . 






mmmm 








Acoobding k 


Languages. 


Dima-sa or Hills Kacbari 

Garo 

Koeb 

Rabba 

Tipura or Mrung 
Chuiiya . 


oral! 


Western Nagd Suh-Grotip . 

154 Augami . » . . 

159 Sema . . 

162 Reng-ma or UnzS, . . 

105 Kezhama . 

I OrntreA Ndgd Sttb- Group 

166 ^0 or Hatigorria » « 

169 Lhota or Tsontsii 

170 Tengsa Naga . . , » 

371 Thukumi . . . 

172 Yaehumi . » 

Eastern Nagd Sub- Group 
17B': Angwanku or Tableog' ■ . . 

174 Tamlu 'or:ChmgmegliE ' ' . 

175" Banpara"" . ; 

176 Mutonia . • « 

177 Mobongia, Borduaria^ or Fanidaaria 

178 Nam.‘5aiigia . . , . 

179 Chang or Mojung . . . 

Igyi A>siringi§, . . » 

131 Moshang .... 

132 Shaiigge .... 

^dgd-Bodo Sub-Group 

133 , Enapeo or Kaclicha Naga 
137 Kabul or Kapwi 

133 Khoirao . .... 

Ndgd-Kuki Sub-Group 
189 Mikir ..... 

194 S</pvoma or Mao Naga 

195 Marain ..... 
















NUMBER OE LANCmGES AND DIALECTS, 


AOCOBDIMG to SUBTEr 


Aocoedsng to CisNsirs, 1921, 


Name of Language or Dialect, 


Languages. 


Dialects. 


DLalects. 


Languages. 


Lushei or Dulien , . . 

Banjogi . . , 

Packbu 

Old Kuhi Sub^Grotip . 
Hraugkliol, Rangkhdl, or Hrangehal 
Hallara . . 

Langrong . . . * , 

Aimol j , , . . 

Chiru . , . , . 

Kolhreng or Kolien . . . 

Korn . . , , 

Kyau or Chaw .... 
Hmar . . ^ . 

Chofee 4 . . . 

Kanira . , , , . 
















NUMBER OF EANGUIGES AND DIALECTS, 


AccoEDia'e lo Suetey, 


Dialects, 


Arakanese 


Tamil 


Korukh or Orao 


273 1 

Loio , . 

274; 

i AIo-s‘’o 

275 

1 

Lisii 

276 

i Aka . 

i 

277 

Kwi 

277a 

1 Others 


1 Sak (Lui) Group . 

278 

i Lui 

281 

^ Kadu 

282 

Daing-net 

283 

Ganan . • 

284 

Sak or Thet 

Dra¥idiaii Family 

























APPENDIX I- 


KUMBBR OP Languages and dialects. 


Acoobdikq I’O S 


Name of Language or Dialect. 


Languages. 


1 Semi-DraTidian Hybrids 

B 20 I 

1 

330 I BhaTia ■ • • ■ 

j Indo-European Family . • 

Aryan Suh-Family 

Eranian Brancli • • • 

Persian Group . . . • 

331 Persian • • . . 

Eastern Group . , . • 

Afghanistan-- JBalucJiis km Sub- Group 

m Pashto 

360 Ormuri or Bargista 

361 Baldchi . . . • 

Ghalcliah Sub-" Group . ■ . 

370 WakhI , . • 

371 I ijbiglini . . ... 

373 1 I^kashmi . . 

377 ! Munjani or Mangi .... 

Dardic or Pisacha Branch 
j Kafir Group , .... 

i Kafir Sub-Group .... 

879 I Ba^gali ...■•• 

380 Wai-ala 

i . ■ ■ . 

381 \ WasT-veri or Yeron . . 

I 

3»3 I Ashkund . . . • • * 

1 KalasM-Fashai Sub-Group . 

383 ^ Kala^a . . . 

?84 : Ga^rar-bati or TSTai’sati . 

383 Paghab La^raanij or Dehgani 

388 B'Tri , . * , ’ 

389 Tirahi . ' . , . 

Khowar Group . 

39 U Khowar, Chitraif, or Arniya . 


391 ShlaS, ' ‘ , 

899 Kashmiri . 

407 KfthistSiu . . 
Indo-Aryan Branch 
'Sanskrit ■' . ' ; 




North-Western Group 























Drayida Group . 
lutermediate Group 
Audlira Language 
jSTorth- Western Language 
Semi-Lravidian Hybrids 

Indo-European Family 
Aryan Sub-Family . 
Eraiiian Branch > 

Persian Group , 

Eastern Group . 


30,940,550 

2,180,868 

19,783,901 

165,500 

2,462 

231,874,403 

231,874,403 

4,617,890 

7,579 

4,610,311 
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Appendix IB«--Siiminary of the Genera! Tables. 


Name of Language-Qronji. 

NtTMBElt OB SWJAKBES. 

■ ! 

Sumy Estimates (1891). 

According to Census, 1921. 

Aiistrie Family, , , .* , , , ' - , . . 

350S2j046 

4,529,351 

Amtro-Nesian Sab-Family 


S,56I 

Indo-Nesian Branch . . . . . . 

••• 

5,561 

Malay Group . . . . . » L 

'■ .. •... , 

, 6,661 

Aastro-Asiatic Sab-Family . * . d 

3,0S2,04$ 

4,S23,790 

■Mon-Khmer Branch •' - ' • • • ■ 

177,293 

549,917 

Mon- Khmer Group . ; . , ■ . . . . , . . 


189,263- 

Palaiing-'Wa Group . . , . . 


147,889 

, Khasi, Group , ^ , .. . , 

177,293 

20-1,103 

"Mcobar Group,, . h . ..... ,« , . , , , 

i * ‘ * 

8,662' 

Munda Branch . . 9 . . . , 

2,874,753 

3,973,873- 

Karen Family . « . . 


14i4,ll26: 

Man Family . ... 

... 

1 S91. 

1 

■Tibeto-CMiiese Family « 

1,984,512 

! 12,885,341^ 

Siamese-CMnese Sub-Family . . » . 

4,20S 

926,333 

Tai Group 

4,205 

926,335 

Tibeto-Bmrman Smb-Family - 

j 1,980,307 

11,959,011 

Tibelo-Hsmalayaii Branch • . ■ . 

i 399,742 

440,263- 

Tibetan Group . . , . . . . : 

' . 205,508 ■ 

231,885- 

Pronominalized Himalayan Group . , . i 

93.978 

.107,841 ' 

Hon-Pronominalized Himalayan Grou|) . 

100.256 

100,537 

North Assam Branch ■ .. 

.36,910 

80,482: 

. Assam-Barmese Branch ....„.■ ■ . . .■ 

1,543,655 

11,438,266- 

Bodo Group ....... 

618,659 

715,000 

Niga Group ....... 

292,799 

338,63-1 

Kachin Group 

l,i)20 

151,196 

Kuki-Cliin Group ...... 

567,625 

790,314 

Burma Group 

62,652 

9,335,595 

Lold-Mos‘o Group ...... 


76,686 

Sak (Lui) Group 

... 

26,146- 

Dravidian Family ...... 

53,073,261 

64,128.052 


37,286,594 

8,056,598 

23,601,492 

184,368 







dhUitfiiSii. 


Xame of Language-Gi-oiip. 


Survey Esliinatss (1891) 


Oardic or Pisaclia Braocii 

Kafir Group 

Ivljowar Group 

liard Group 

Indo-Aryan Brancli 

Sanskrit . « . . 

‘Outer Sub-Branck . . 

Nordi- Western Group . 
Southern Groii.]'> . 

Eastern GroLip 
Mediate SubSranch 
inner Sub-Branch « 

Central Group 
Ealiarl Group 
Unclassed Languages . 

Total for all Indian Languages 


121 

1 ; 104.,198 
22S,560,S5S 
3 B 6 

123,328,823 

9 , 023,972 

18 , 797,831 

61 , 171,923 

1,399,528 

139,166,943 

137 , 219,403 

1 , 917,537 

15,598 

31S,525J81 











DRAVIDIAN. 


KaBava 


with Serittl No. in 
Appendix I. 


’KARlN—conW, 
;'37. Padaung . , 

39. :Gheko . . 

41®. Wewaw 


■47, Ehtn 
■ 49," SMn 


tibito-buema: 

IHi. Gtii-nng, , , 

IM." 'M^ari , , . 

li5,'V Newarl; ■ • ■:; , ■■' •" '■ 

■20i." Cbiogpaw *, ■"■ <' ' 

219, IaI . '. . • ' A ■ 

255. Taungj&a . 

(?) 256. Sonthiern OMn 
263. Mara * 

265. Barmese 

266. Arahanese . 

267. Tanagyo 

268. Intha- 

269. Dana 

270. Tavojan 
272®. Phan 
272®. Yaw. , 

275. lasa (Lis*aw) 










Distingriisliing No. of Record. 


296. 

Kanai’ese 

! Bombay 


Do. 

I 

. 1 Macb’as . 

298. 

Badaga 

.1 Do. . . 

299. 

Kurumba , 

. 1 Do. 

1 

301. 

Ko^ag'u . . 

. Do. . . 

302. 

Tula . 

. Do. . ■ . 

303. 

Toda . . , . 

. i Do, . . ri 

304. 

Kota . . . . 

Do. 

305. 

Kiirofch . 

. Bibar and Orissa 

308. 

Kiii . . . 

. Madras 

309. 

'Kolam! . 

, Central Provinces 

313. 

Gondi . . . 

Do, 

317. 

Maria 

• 1 Do. 

318. 

Pai’jl 

. 1 Do. 

1 

319. 

Telugu . 

. i Do. 


Do. . . . 

. I Madras 

1 


INDO-ARYAN. 


... 

Sanslsait 

. I ITnited Provinces 

. . . 

Vedic Sanskrit; 

... 

445. 

Siudld 

. ; Bombay 

447. 

Sivaikl Sindlil 

. : . Do. . 

448. 

Thareli 

. ' Do. 

455. 

Mai'athl . . . 

.1 

: ■ . 1 Do. - 


Do., 

; 1 . 

. j Madras 

477. 

Berarl Mai’atM 

. Central Provinces 

478. 

Nagpuri Maratki 

Do. 

481. 

i 

Mised Manatlii of Ohliindwaraj Do. 


(? Govari). 

siiiiiisiii 

490. 

HaPbJ. . . 

. 1 Do. 


5468-AK., 

5469-AK. 

5475- A'K.. 

5 4 76“ A K. 

159-BK., ] 

.64-BK.. l!,>5-BK. 

6954- AK.. 
AK, 

6 9 5 5 - A Lv . 5 G it .50 - A K 

695:>’AK. 


6702-AK., 

5703- AK., 570 4- AK, 

5706- AK. 


5705- AK. 


6540-AK. 

5641 -AK., 5542- AK. 

162-BK:., 163-BK\ 

5493- AK., 

5494- AK, 

5489- A K, 

5490-AK. 

6484- AK., 

::5|85-AK'.''3ilii|f 

5464-AK., 

5466-AK. ' ■ 









APPENDIX II, 


Language, 
li Serial No. in 
Appendix I. 


Distinguishing No. of Eeeord, 


Province, 


INDO-AETAN— cow^i. 


494 Esnia^i 


Bombay . , 

Bilaar and Orissa 


507. Maitliill 


United Provinces 


Bihar and Orissa 


niiua 


Central Provinces 


559. Bagheli 


United Provinces 


S72, ChhattxBgarhi 

585. Urdfi (Dellii) 
Urdu (Lucknow) 

586. Hindi (Agra) 
Hindi (Benai-es) 

692. Braj Bhakha 


Delhi 


United Px'ovinces 


610. Bundeli 


Central Px-ovinces 


Bombay 

Madras 


677. BhiJi (Grujaxutx) 
Bhlli (Marathi) 
707. Khandesi . : 


Borahav 


iewati 


Central Provinces , 
United Beevinces 


804 Uafhwaii 


3 










Index of Language-names, 


Tbe following Index contains ail the language-names occurring in the pages of the Linguistic 
Surveys with references to the place or places where each is mentioned. Eor the sake of completeness 
I have added all other names of Indian languages that I have collected from many different sources 
and more especially from the Census EiCports of 1891, 1901, 1911 and 1921. I must specially ack- 
nowledge my indebtedness to the excellent Glossary of Obscure Language-names, given by Mr, 
Sedgwick as Appendix B. of the 1921 Bombay Census Eeport. With its aid, supplemented by 
further information kindly supplied by him, I have been able to clear up many points that had 
hitherto been doubtful. 


A Linguistic Survey of Burma has been begun, and a valuable preliminary list of the 
languages spoken in that Province has already been issued. With the permission of the Government 
of Burma, ^ I have incorporated in the present Index the names of many languages mentioned in that 
list. As tliese names were not recorded in the Linguistic Survey of India, — which did not extend to 
Burma,— “their inclusion will greatly enhance the completeness of this Index. 
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APPENDIX : III. 



Wkees ueact -with es the 

liiHOtrisTic BtrsvEX. 


NIJMBEB OB Speakebs. 


Remabks. 


According 
to tiie 
Census of 
1921. 


Tf umber Ini According 
Classified I to the ^ 
List. I Linguistic 
i . I feurvey. . 


Language or Dialect. 


Volume, 


A dialect, of Garo (13i), spoken in Assam (Garo Hills) 
and Bengal (Mymensingh). 

Anfither name for Banpara (17S). 

A Tibeto-Burman language, Xorth Assam group, spoken 
in East Assam outside settled British Territory. 
The Censns figures include speakers of Miri (124). 

A form of the Sirohi snb-dialect (Y26) of the Marwari 
(713) dialect of Rajasthani (712). 

Tlie Chinese name for Maingt^a (260). 

Another name for Garo (134). 

A dialect of Garo, spoken in Assam (Garo Hills and 
vicinity). 

Another name for Malayalam (293), used in Coorg. 

I A form of Hal^bi (490). 

A form of ‘ Hindi ’ reported in the Baroda Census 
Report for 1891, 

Reported in the Bombay Census Report for 1891 as a 
form of Pasfito (337). 

Reported in the Bombay Census Report for 1921 as 
a corrupt Katiarese (296) spoken by members of a 
■wandering tribe in Dharwar. C/. Harandiikari. 

A name sometimes used for Pa§lj,to (337). 


Ahliaypnrya 


Am L6k-ld Boll or RafcM 


Aehang or Chang . 

Achik Eusik 

Achik, or Garo standard 
dialect. 


Adkuri 


Adoli 


Adranian 


Advielianehi 


A sub-group of the Eastern gronj) of the Eranian 
branch of the Aryan sub-family of the Indo-Euro- 
pean family of languages. The Survey figures for 
this sub-group include speakers of languages who live 
outside British India, in countries not subject to the 
operations of the Censns. 

A snb'dieiloct of the Horth-Eastoni dialect (338) of 
Pasl}td(3ST). \ ■ 

A form of Urdu (586) reported in the Bombay Census 
Report for 1891, 

A Huh-dialoct of the Konkun standard dialect (457) of 
Mariitlu (455). It is spoken by the Igaris of 
Kolaba. 

A dialect of Kherwari (14), a Muinhl language, spoken 
in Chota Nagpur. 

A name sometimes used for Marwari (713). 


Afglmnistaii-Balachistan 
sub-group. , 


AfridI 


Agams© 


Agaria 


Agar wall 


A corruption of ‘AfgMm,’ le. Pofhto (837). Used 
.'in Madras.'' ' ■ ■ 

132 A; form of the .1 fiyar (565) sub-dialect of Bagbcl 

-(539). Spoken in Banda, U. P. 

185 Another spelling of , Agaria (23). : 

A Lolo language siioken bcyoml the Burma iVoutier in 
W eskm China. 

393 Another name for Assamoso (552). 

, The same as Alurani. 

203 Another name for Kliamlesi (707) , 

53^ (Gr.), 240, Another name for the standard sub-dialed; of Malvi 
258, 283, 305 (7Gl). 


Ahimbu 
Ahlriiai 
AhM . 


hSci or iyari 


(9^'?') spoken in Cufccli. CA Vok 
Part i, p. 183. 

Another name for Ahirwriti (759). 

A 'suh-dialoct of North-Eastern (753), Rajasthani (712). 
Bpoken m the South-East Punjab. 

214 A Toi (Siamese-Chinese) language formerly spoken in' 
Assam. Now extinct, 

another name for Khandell 

( 707 ). 


IX ii 3, 43, 49, 233 




A langnage of the Western sub-groap of the jSTaga 
group of languages. In Vol, HI, Part, ii, p. 26S, it 
is compared witli Ao. Spoken la tLe Ifaga Hills, 
Assam. 


43,050 


Angami 


Anotheif name for Aka (122), 

A Mon-KImer dialect spoken intbe Kengtuu j Soatkern 
Skan State. , 

Anothcsr name f ot In^a (268) , p.s, ■ 

An Eastern Naga knguage spoken in tke klaga Hills, 
Assam, and keypn l the frontier. The Survey figures 
inclttde speakers of Taxnla (1^4), 

’Ikio lafiguasKS was formerly classed, as Mon-Kbmor. 
It is a mixed form of speech, and is now classed as 


Angwanko oi' TaLlwig" 


Aimamcse 


INDEX OF LANGUAGE-NAAIES. 


Language or* Dialect. 

iNt'MBEIi OF 

Speakebs. 

S' uiiiLer ini 

Glassiiied i According 
list, ! to the 

1 Linguistic 
'! (Survey. 

According 
to the 
Census of 
1921. 

Aibur 

j 

! 

••• 

Aimol 

237 ■ 750 

387 

Alton 

50 1 200 


.A jiri of Hazara « 

1 

77S i 25,619 

1 

... 

Ajmer snb-dialect 

1 

718 1 208,700 

1 


Ajmeri 

749 ! 111,500 

j 

■ 

Aka or Hrusso 

122 1 20 

71 

■ 

Aka (Akiui) or Kaw 

; 

276 ! 

' 

• 

■ 

.Ako . . - • 

i 

1 

j 

^ 377«| 

51 


Alha . 
A-mok 


WHEEE dealt WIX'H IK THE 
LE'T&UISTIC Shktev. 


Volume. 


Part. 


Remaeks. 


Page. 


3,181, 214, 293 

(L-)- 

65, 193 


10, 941, 949, 965 

(L.). 


74 

31, 200 
568, 622 (L.) 

383 


A language, xn-ohahly Kuki-Cliin, reported in the 
Burma Liuguistic Survey as spoken hy 3,4'00 people 
in the Chin Hills. It is certainly not tho .same as the 
I Ahor (123) spolcen in Assam, 

!A_Kaki-Cliin language spoken in Manipur, The 
I Survey figures are merely a;rongti estimate. 

I ' . , 

A dialect of Slian (IP) spstken in ilssam. Also called 
‘Sham Doiln.’ ‘Sham’ is Assamese for ‘ Shan,’ and 
‘ Doan ’ is A.ssamo.se for ‘ foreign tongue.’ 

! A sah-dialect <jf the Gnjari dialect (776) of Tlajastlnlm 
I (712). ,Sp(,»ken in Hazara and Swat. The Survey 
I figures include the speakers of Guiuri of Hazara 
i (777). 

I 

I A sub-dialect of the Marwajn dialect (713) of Ilaja- 
j sthani (712). It is spoken in Ajmere. 

I A sub-dialect of Central Eastern (740) llajasthanX 
i (712). It is spoken in Ajmere. 

I A language of the North Assam group of the Tibeto* 

; Bra-man sub-family. Mainly spoken outside British 
I Territory bovond tlxe Assam Frontier, 
i _ 

i This language dues not fall within tho scope of this 
I tSni-vey. In the Burma Linguistic Survey it is i-a- 
j })oi-tod to be spoken by 33,065 p 0 O])lo in tho Soutiiern 
Mian 8t.!to.s. In the Census of 1921 it is classed as 
! bolnnginir to rlio Lulo-iloido group. See remai-ks under 
I tliiif group. Tlio na.iiio is s])elt ‘Akha’ in the 
j Gazetteer of Ujijicr Burma, Part T, A^ol, I, i>. 692. 

; Tins knigiiago dues not fall within the scope of this 
I 8ur\ey. In tire Burma Linguistic Survey it is ra- 
, ported to be s]ioken in tlie Kongtilng Southern Shan 
i State, In tlie Census of 1921 it is classed as belong- 
j ing to th(3 L()]o-Mos‘o group. .See remarks under ciiat 
j griluxr. 


380 


3, 181, 272; 295 
(L.). 


5, 47 
3B8 


43, 45 (L.) 


j Incorrect for .Hal-'bi (490). 

I 

■ A Mon- Khmer dialect spoken in the Kengtuug Sontliem 
Bhan Mate GBnrnra). 

A dialect of Mikir {169) spoken in Assam. 

Another name for Anu (258). 

An Old Kuki language sjioken in Manipur. The 
Survey figures are admittedly a rough estimate. 

Ly. Anaw^la (658). 

I Spoken in Rewa Kautha. A form of Bhili (077). 

! A dialer-t of Gujarati (652) sjroken by .iniiola of 

i Balsar ill Surat. 

I -- 

; An nuclassed language. SjjOkon in the Andamans. 

1 Not dealt with in this .Survey. 

I 

I Another name for Telugu (319), 

One of tho groujis of tho Di-avidian family of lan- 
guages. 

One of the Lui (278) languages, ' belonging to the 
Tiboto-Burman sub-family, but the o.xact grouping of 
which is uncertain. It is closely related to Sengmai 
(279) and Kadu (281), 


750 i 3.065 


43,500 


580 


il9,783,901 .23,601,492 


Amri . 

An . 

Aniil . , , • 

Anaolii 

Anarya or Pahadi 
Anaw'da or Bliathelii 

Andamanese 


Andhra 

Andhra Group 
Andro 


» 5 









WHEBE be ait with Ef THE 
LraauiSTic SusTsy. 


Kemarks, 


Another name for Braj Bhilkha (592). 

A variety of Gahorti (564). 

A Southern Chin language, which does not fall within 
the scojie of ^ this Survey. In the Linguistic Survey 
of Burma, it is said to he spoken by 684 people in 
xforthern Ai-akan. 

The same as Nung (2 '77a), q.v. 

A name used ia Burma for Yunnanese. 

A Central Naga language spoken in the Kaga Hills 
Assam. * 

A sub-dialect of Pwo Karen (35), reported in the Lin- 
guistic Survey of Burma as spoken in the Thatone 
District. This language did not fall within the scope 
ot this Survey. 

Another, and more correct, spelling of the name AfridI 
(345), q.v. 

This langTiage belongs to the Burma group of the' 
Assam-Burmesa Branch of the Tibeto-Burman lan- 
guages. Being mainly spoken in Burma, it did not 
tall withm the scope of this Survey. In the Burma- 
Lmgmstic Survey it is reported as spoken by 462 443. 
people, principally in Akyab, Sandoway, and Bassein. 

Another ^ spelling of Erhga, g.c. So reported from the- 
Lhhattisgarh laudatory States. ^ 

A form of Tuin (802). 

Another name for Tamil (285). 

reported in the Bombay Census. 
Eeport tor. 1891, Not since identified. , 

sometimes given to Marathi' 
(45o) in Southern India, ■ 

Another name for Mikir (185). 

Another name for Khowaf or Chitrali (390L 


Ao or Hatigorria 


Arava or Aravu 
Arbani , 


Arshev 


! A form of Pa^bio (337) reported in the Bombay Cen=sns 

I Eeport for 1891, bnt not since traced. 

I Another name for Empeo (183). 

I The same as Arava, g.-y. 

.1 ■ 

A sub-family of tlie Indo-European Family of i*ni- 
guages. V lan 

'ioS’em iS! “““S'- 

Another name for Kadn (281), 

I Assamese 

I A Kafir language spoken in Kafiristan, bolouruno- to 
theDardicor Pigacha Branch of the AiVan lanc.ua<.o7 
It IS spoken outsido British Territory, and nothin" 
IS ..imv 11 about It. Ihe name j. bctlc- 1,.,.!!- Uw? 
-sce -Aduciidn Maid’a, n. IS hI.i-i mn, 

1 , ^ » 'uii,( mo:c iniurn.pi iin 

iS given about :lic language. ° 

Aiuuher name for Khiang or Sho (25i>). 

Anoiher name for S/i (261), q.v. Ci. 

Numaiini ^7^.-.) dialect „1 CV-mral 
1 elmn (784). S],okon in Almora. 

: "ilniif 

cVvo’ Tli of?o S "v ^’''^tJiinml fij 

.-iro in' n,,r,Ma.Vhi“'S\oi' ’’I'^'akors 

I . 1 - , R'dlaivC (‘rigm...nicn 


Arunar 


Aryan Sub-family 


Asam! 


A^knnd 


A-.-:'i6 01 /isbi^-re , 

A.'^l ljC[,a5 , ^ 

Asliuli or Askol'ya 
AftCatn ‘Burmo^'O Braj,c]i 


10,964 


















Awankari 


Awanlci 


IJachadi 


Enlajrft vl't 




INDEX OF LANGUAGE-NAMES. 


. — — 

1 

iiUMBBB OB 

Seeakbes. 

Language or Dialect. 

Number in 
Classified 
List. 

According 
to the 

Linguistic 

Survey. 

According 
to the 
Census of 
1921. 

Assamese, IVestern Dialect 

554 

543,500 1 

... 

Assiringia (1) 

Assiringia (2) 

180 

, 

... 

Astori 

393 



Asuri . . • * 

22 

15,025 

3,099 

Asuring 

Ating . • • • 

Atong, Ating, or Kuebu 

137 

15,000 



Wheee deae'e with ej the 
Lm&HisTic Sebyey. 


Volume. 


Part 


Page. 


Kbmabks 


394, 414, 437 

(L.). 

265, 270, 333 
193, 329 


Atsi . 

Attock Dialect 

Audhi 

Audbri 

Audri 

Aurang 

Anstric Family 


Sub- 

Sub* 


Austro-Asiatic 

Family. 

Austro-Nesiaii 
Family. 

Autkali 

Avesta, Language of 
Awa . . 


Awadbl, ICosali, or Bais- 
warl. 


3,052,046 


3,052,046 


10,143,548 


3, 150, 186 
21, 28, 135 


VIII 


333 


,, 85, 135 (L.) 


541, 542 


VIII 


406 


4,529,351 1 


4,523,790 


5,561 


1, 9,333 


1, 8, 30, 260 (L.) 


A name sometimes wrongly given to lo (166). 

A language of the Eastern Naga sub-group, spoken 
beyond tbo frontier of Nortb-East Assam. 

A dialect of the Dardic language Shina (391) spoken 
in the Astor \ alley of Kashmh . 

A dialect of Kherwari (14), a l«?guage. It i» 

spoken in llanchi and .lashpur (Ohota Isagpm). 

Survey figures are excessive. 

Another spelling of the name Assiringiii (180), q.i'. 

Another name for the Atong dialect (137) of Gurd 

AMctSuriro (134), spoken in the Garo Hills and 
Mymensingli. 

Another name for Szi, q.v. The word is also spelt Asi. 

A form of North-Western Lahnda (433). 

Another sxtelling of Aw'adlii (5o8). 

An old name for Ojiyu (502), used by the OrissaGram- 
mai’ian Markandeya. 

Another name for Opiya {o02). 

Another name for Euruyi (305). 

The name of the great family of languages, of which 
the Sro-Nedmi and the Austro-Asiatic are the two 
sub-families. To tbo former belong halon (1) ^d 
Malay (21 and to tbo lattoi- belong the Mon-Ahmci 
lan'>-tia‘''es ’including the Muii- Khmer (3), Palaung-Vr a 
fell kSs 8-12), and Nicobar (13) gi-oups, and 

IS tl'o (U-30). Sv 

langua'-'-es of this family referred to m the Suneii oi 
in the Census, but tbore are, of course, many others. 

See the inecediug. 

See Austric Family. 

Another name for Oriya (502). 

An ancient Eranian language. Sometimes called Zend. 

Atlialoctof Kharai(257),a Southern Chin language. 
Itis reported in the Burma Linguistic Survej as 

spoken by 216 people in Akyab. 

A dialect of Eastern Hindi (557), the only language of 

tt MedSte Branch of the Indo-Aryan languages. It 
is ien in Audh, except Faizabad east of landa, 
FatehnS Allahabad, North Mbzapur, and Jaunipnr. 
iatolipm, A Musalmans over the oastern 

S of th?UnitLl Provinces and over West Bihar, as, 
paitottne Muzaffarpur. For a corrected 

tareast,in 1 . of Lucknow, see Addenda 

231 ff. For the Awadbi of Rae B.areli,. , 

see i'A, pp. 334 ff. 

iteSlier" toviS). J .Mam (Panjab). 

Another name for Awapkari (443). 

A dialect of Garo (134). 

.VI ^ Tfh«ini (257), a Southern Chin language. 

tatbe B™? MagabUc Euprey to ba 
spoken by 1,000 people in Akyab. 

■PnT' tFa Ahiri (679) dialect of BhilS 

c„tob. if- v»i. vin, Pan i. 

•p, 183. 

A name sometimes given to Malvi (760) , 

A name sometimes used in the Tamil country for 

A'diuloct of Kanarese (296), spoken in the Nilgiris. 

-An old Poi-tugnese name for Tclugu (319). 


430 





Badttk 


Biilja’ 


-! ''ivai] 


fifth f,'.v3lj[)iii’X 


List. 


According 


Linguistic 


107 

, iv 280. 326 


A Gipsy dialect mentioned in tlie 1891 Central Prov- 
inces Oensns Report. iNot since identified. Perhaps 
only another spelling of Badaga, i.e. Telngn (319). 

A dialect of Persian (331) spoken in Badakhshan. Also 
ranch used in Kahnl. 

Name of a snh-caste speaking Koda (19). 

A sub-dialect of the Gtirlnvali dialect (SOL) of Central 
Pahilri (784). Spoken in Garhvval. 

A corruption of ‘Bod-skad’ or 'the langnago of 
Tibet.’ This name is sometimes nsed instead of 
‘Nyamkat/ for the Bhotia of lT])per Kanawar 
(64). 

. The same as Wag''di (706), g.». 

I ^ form of Handuri (823) spoken in the Pan jab State 
of Baghal and its vicinity. 


iv 374., 493, 531 ARialect of Western Pahari (814) spoken in Baghat 

(L.). (himla Hills) and neighbourhood. 

1, 18, 122 A dialect of Eastern Hindi (557), the only language of 

the Mediate^ Branch of the Indo-Aryan lang'n'ao'ea. 
It is 8 J)o]a 6 ii ill and iti tho soxith’-Gaat of 

the U. P. 

18, 122, 260 (L.) The standard suh-dialoct of the Baghtdl dialect (359) of 
Eastern Hindi (557). Spoken in Bagholkhand. 

i 550 A snh-iMeet of the Bnndeli dialect (610) of Western 

! form of speech found in 

Chhindvvara (C, P.). 


.... I 18, 

iv Addenda to 
: G13. 


ii I 16, 130, 14-7 


734, 740 


I Another name for Baghell (559), 
p. I A dialect of Kochi (828), 

Another name for Baghali, S'. r. , 

Another name for Bengali (529), 

. Another name for Niihari (695). 

A form of the Jurar snh-dialect (565) of Bagheli (559) 
Spoken in Banda (U. P,), x.*. 

I A sub-dialect of the Marwari dialect (713) of p.ti., 

; saving- (lWpitana)'Zd 

I 

i A form of the standard (633) dialect of PaniabL 
hood * (Panjab) and neighbour- 

; A name given in Gwalior to tho {Hpgy lano'ua^o of 
I iVIoghias or Baorls, and Bcdius. It fs dfstinct 

I VVag«(U (706), though the name of the 

dialect is probably taken from it. 

A form of Suketi (8-40). 

I A form of the Eastern Dialect (365) of Bnlor-lii /'qflu 
Spoken in the Bahawalpur^Stl (Patg) 

■ j «« 

wn for the MultanI dialect (423) of Lahnda 

(415) siioken in the Bahawalpur State (Punjab) 

, A Kub-ili.iloct of tlie RajljiingSI dialect (5.J2) of 
(Sfi)/" '■ T^^^rjih-ng IVai 

A dialect of Kiiamhu (87), one ot tho Eastern 

mina.:;'.ed Ilimuh.yan Tihofo-B-ir, i 

Spoken in the ii|.por vaiJois of Nepal. ' 'hl“«ges. 

s.pC'«or. in Pnrlher Tnfi;., 


Whebe be alb with in she I 
LiNacisTic Stjeveb. 


Rbmabks 


Volume. Part 


Language or Dialect. 


Bauhati 


BagbcH (1), Baghel 
khandi, or iiiwai. 


Bagheli (2 


HaL'hcII (3i . 


Basnielkhaudi 


Banri , 


Bfigri of I'aHlka 


Bagri or YagdI 


nadukh^ihl 


Badiimiii 


Badhani 


Bad-kat . ? 

Bagari , 

Baghali or Baghlani 


Baghlani 

Bagla 

Bagkni 

Bagrawal 









INDEX OF LANGUAGE-NAMES 


Wheee dealt with in the 
LiN&IilSaTC SlIBTBi*. 


NDMBEB OB Speakees. 


Number in 
Classified 
List. 


According 

to tbe Volume, 
Census ol 
1921. 


According 
to tlie 
Linguistic 
Survey. 


Langnugo or Dialect. 


A form of the Chbattlsgarln dialect (SW) of 
Hindi (&57), spoken by Saigas m Balaghat (O. r.) 
and the vicinity. 

A form of Nati (867). 

Another name for A.waiihi 1338), For a speeimm of 
the Siiiswiri of Hae Bareli, see Addends Majora, 

the Horth-Eastern dialect (3:18) of Pasljto 


Baigani 


Baiswarl 


Bajaur sub-dialect 


Addenda to 


Bakhll 


Balabandhu 


Balaucliar 


stan- Lal'i chistan sub-groii p 
La'umges. The Survey 
e of the mitni'er .'f spe»i!«ers 
akeii in Bii uciii’^taii (British 
Sin I and the Pai.jai). 

io 1891 Hyderabad Cen?ua 


3, 4, 9, 329 

(Dialects). 336 
(Grammar) . 


Balochi 


Baluchi 


Baluchistan 


Bama 


Bama-Kayitt 

Bamochi 


Banal 


Name of a tribe speaking Haijonj 
Probably tbe same name as the prec 

A snb-dialGct of the Baghell dialect 
Hindi (557). Spoken in Hamirpur 

A suh-dialcet of the Bundeli dialect 
Hindi (581). Spoken in Bundelkm 
and Hamirpur. 

A form of Western Bhojpurx ( 
Benares. 

A form of Awadhi (558) spoken 

(H. P.). 

Another name for BanpartX (175). 
Another name for Bengali (529). 


Banai 


Banapharl (1) 


Banaphari (2) 


Banar®si 


in West Jaunpur 


Banandhi 


Banfora • 
Bahga-bhasha 
Bangala oi’ BSglS- 
Bahgali • , 
Bangara (1) 


See Addenda Majors, p. 


Ditto. 

A dialect of Western Hindi (581), Spoken 
south-east of the Pan jab. 


’ 688 1 2 , 166,784 


The standard dialect of the procoding- , , 

A farm of the North -Eastora dialect fS-SS) of Pashto 

' 1337 ). ■ Spoken in Kohat (iS.AV. Frontier ProYinco}. 


Eangetru (2) • . ’ • 

Bang'.sh gub-diulect 






Whebe deam with ht the 

LlSfQ-HISTIC SuBTEY. 


iNcfMBEB OB SbEABEES. 


Number in 
Classified 
List. 


'bmaeks. 


Accoi’ding 
to tbe 
Census of 
1921. 


According 
to tlie 
Linguistic 
Survey. 


Language or Dialect. 


Volume. 


Another name for Bengali (529). Bee Baiigala. 

Another name for Dafla (125). 

The local name for the Kanauji (604) spoken in parts 
of Hardoi (D. P.). 

A form of Nati (867). 

A dialect of Rajasthani (712). Spoken/ under various 
names, all over India, by a wandering tribe. The 
diiference between the Survey figures and the Census 
is due to differences of classification. 

A form of Banjiiri (771). Cf. LabhanI of Panjab and 
Gujarat. 


Bangui 


Bangrabi 


Banjari or Labhani 


259, 275 (C. P.), 
261 (Berar), 
272 (Bombay), 
285 (U. P.), 

317 (L.). 

3,107, 144, 161 
(L.). 


Banjari not of Panjab or 
Gujarat. 


A language of the Central Chin sub-group of the 
Kuki-Chln languages. Spoken in the Chittagong 
Hill Tracts (Bengal). 

A sub-dialect of the Konkan standard dialect (457) of 
Marathi (455). It is a variety of Sangamesvari (467) 
used by Musalimins (Vol. VII, p. 128). 

Another name for Bengali (529). See Bangala. 

A form of the South-Western dialect (348) of Pashto 
(337). Spoken by the educated in Bannn District. 

A form of the South-Western dialect (348) of Paglrto 
(337). Spoken by the uneducated of Bannu District, 
It is the true local dialect. 

A form of Oriya (502) mixe<l uith Telugu (319) used 
by people of the Chachadi (Poroja) caste, in the 
Madras Presidency. 

A form of Zayein (41), <i.v. 

An Eastern Naga Tibeto-Burmau language spoken 
beyond the frontier of North-East Assam. The 
Survey figures also include speakers of Mutonia (176) 
and Mohongia (177). 

Another name for Banaphari (566), 

A name sometimes given to Malvi (760), g-.r. 

Another name for Gari, g'.r. 

A form of Zayein (41), spoken in the Southern 
Shan State of Loi Long. 

A dialect of Ehili (677), spoken hy a wandering tribe 
in the Panjab, Rajputana, and the U. P, 


Banjogi 


Bankoti 


Ranla 


Bannu sub-dialect 


Bannuchi sub-dialect 


Banovaddi 


Baupari 

Banswadi 


Banun 


Banyin, or 


Banyang, 

Banyok, 


43,000 : 


Baori 


A language of tbe group of the Assam-Burmese 
branch of the Tibeto-Burman sub-family. Spoken 
in West Assam. 


2, 4, 5,132, (L.), 
195, (Compara- 
tive Vocab- 
ulary). 

2,11 


Btji, Bodo, or Plains 
Kachari. 


A group of the Assam-Burmese branch of the Tiheto- 
Burman sub-family of the Tibeto-Chinese languages. 

The standard dialect of No. 127. 

A sub-dialect of the Kifithali dialect (821) of Western 
Pahari (814). Spoken in Juhbal State and neigh- 
bourhood in the Sinaia Hills 

A name given to the Konkanx dialect (494) of Marathi 
(465) spoken in Belgaum. 

A sub-dialect of (h,' ^'.xvdard dialect (416) o£ Labuflfi 
(415), Spoken in Gujiat (Paiijal). 

A dialect of BhPi (677), spi'len in Chhot.'i TMsupnr 

Aivilbr n-iuio for Oi-ii.i'rT ^360). 

A (Pido.-5 of lh.jli !' '>59, 1 ] 0)1. d ' '.ll ‘tho 1921 
Ct-ii’ .'I'l 1 1 1:.. Ct !!si 1 R( I oil as 'pokrii in Ajiugarh 


618,659 716,696 


Standard dialect 


I7e,»20 


Par t." - f I’T 


^ f!i f I 




INDEX OF LANGUAGE-NAMES. 



Soath-Westeru Renyal, 
West Ban;?al. 

. Vl'esfc Bengal. 


19, 105 i ™ 

19, 69, 355 (L-) ! ^pfAen in 
TO. 352 (L.) i Spoken in 


Atiotlier na^•ne for Bdiijari 

Anam6forKanaress(29B), iisod in Sholapnr (Bom- 

l3ay). 

Aa»lecloj™aga(319) h, Belgamn (B«- 

toy)- 


vt)j . tj I'Aivr I 




HsiTHBEK OE SBEAKBBSj 

i 

Number in l , 

ClassiH-Sil I According Accoi cling 
List. i to the to the 
Linguistie Census of 
Survey. I 19^21. 


Basbgl&arik 

Bastari 

Batar 

Baungkalone 

Bamigsli^ 


Language or Dialect 


Bashahri 

Bashgali 


WlTEB-E BEAXT WITH IH THE 

Linguistic Buetest. 


Bemaeks. 


Page 


Volnnie 


Parc 


Bavclu 

Bawarias, language of 

Baytakainmara . 

Bazari • ’ 

Bebojiya . • 

Becleri • ” 

BSgamati Urdu . 

ik'ik . • 

BC'ldari . • 

Bellara or Berlara 
Bengali (1) . 

Bengali (2) . 

Bengali, Central or ' 
Standard. 

Bengali, Eastoni , 
Bengali, Eastern Staiulavd. 

Bengali, Nortbern . 

Bengali, Nortbern Stand- 
ard. 

Bengali, Soutb-Eastern . i 

Bengali, Soutb-Eastern 
Standard. 

Bengali South-Western . 


VIII 

VIII 

VII 


1-94 I 2,000 


855 i o-ldO 


529 ’41,933,2841 49,294,099 


530 ; 8,4:43,996 
545 16,910,651 

540 ,15,999,430 

538 6,108,553 

539 5,439,930 

549 2,310,784 

550 2,290,784 

537 , 346,502 


Bengali, Westerxx • ^ 

531 

3,967,641 

Bengali, ■ ' Western i 

632 1 

3,888,846 

Staxidard. 



Bepax’x • • • 



Bei^d 

824 

i 

1,250 

Borixdt 


{ Auofter name for E.e Koclii (s28) q. a. of BaBhabr. 

2 10 CL 1 29 ' A language of the Eilfir group of 

32 112 (4: i guagi. It is si.oten_ beyond the N.-l^, frontiei 

133 ^Compared ! in Kafir istan. See Kati. 
with Khowar). i 

507 ! Another name for Garwi (408). 

i 

I Another name for llab'bl (490). 

I Said to be the same as Bor, g.c, 

I authority for the name. 

I A sub-abtet rf P« 0 Kami (35). i? ij® 

'i Enniia Linguistic Survey as spoken m tlm IhatPn 
i District. 

55 115 i A Burmese name for Haka _ (220). Mso usod by 

Burmese for all Ghins tm tm be h 
i the fro.t p vrt of th i hea b D- is n 

' people, and, really, has no reioronccs to language. 

The name of a- Gipsy language 

Bombay Census Report as spo.'ceu m ‘ , 

Aceoruiug to the 1921 Barocm Census Pw-port closely 
related to Alawchl (691;* 


176 

218 

613 

128 

2. 5, 22. 

146, 162 

2, 11 V 


19, 37i 3o2 (L.) 

i 19, 201, 354 & 
I 355 (L.)- 
i . : : ■) : ■ ■■ 

203, 334 (L.) 


Lq, Baori (681). 

A name sometimes given to Telugu (319). 

A sab-aialect of the Kumaunx dialect (785) of 
Pahari (784). Spoken ^ 

commonly nsed to indicate any hazai .laifeOn. 

A form of Chulikata Mishmi (126). See Mishnix. 

Another spelling of Vadari (:i25). 

1 Tlie form of Urdu (585) used by respectahie Musalmim 
ladies of Lueknow City. 

Another name for Mergn.'se (272-«), q. u. 

A Ginsv language (S54), spoken hy a 'vyandoiing tiibe 
in Xl3,'«S Onkink), B«™, fltan., 

Satara, Kolbapnr, etc,). 

Said to be a form of Tula (302) used in South Canara 
(Madras). Affiliation doubtful. 

A name given in_ Hazaribagh (Biiuir and Orissa) to 
Eastern Magabi (518). 

h lanErua'm of the Eastern group of the Oixf er sxib- 
Ahng .D „ -Aryan languages. Spoken in 

Majora, pp. 221 &. . „ v 

Bho standard form of Bexxgali (529), spoken xn Central 
Bengal. ; 


. Spoken in Eastern Bengal and Soiitb-West Assam. 

I The standard form ox tixe preceding, spoken in the 

country round Dacca. 

Spokexx in -K orlb Benga.. 

Sx«.te. in n>»t bf NbbU”™ ““S'''- "“1* 

Purnia. 

Spokon in South-East Bmgal. 

■Spoken in Soutb-East Bengal, except in parts of the 
' Chittagong Hill TVacts. 



BlifU'ia 


Biia-rmaari 


769, 792 


'Bliiirachl 


V.h3.y.:]i 


14,000 


Vi'i Ivlu'ia 


1_ _ i 


,j, ,.- ^ •' 




APPENDIX III. 


'iTVTr-^Tjr-^r, AT.- ‘s’.t.AiTT.'oa WhEBB BEAia’ WITH IN THE 
ilNlJlBEEOfc cTEAKEES.I t ... r< 

c i LiNariSTic Suetbs'. 


Language, or Dialect. 

Number ia 
Classified 
List. 

According 
to the 
i Linguistic 

i According [ 

I to the 1 1 

i Census of ! 

I Part. 

1 

f 

j Page. 



Survey. 

i . 1921. 


1 

1 

Berar dialect- . . 

476 

17,677,432-;-, ... 

¥11 

j 

: 

1 

1, 45, 61, 217 

Berari ., , . 


j-/- ... 

I 

VII 

k . ■ • ' 


Berga Oral , , . 



IV 


407,436 ' 

Bsi'iyii , 


! 

- ... ■' xr 

. ■ ■ 

121, 132 i 

Berlay or Berleni 



... 

. 

' 


Bete , . ■ . . 

231 

■ 

630 

- ... Ill 

iii 

3, i8i, 191 

Beteli . : ; ■ , . , . 






Betra : , . 




. . 

v* ■ 


Bettakuraba 

, . 

... J ■ 



. 1 

Betiil,. Malvi of ' . . 



IX 

ii 

288, 291 

Bghai Karen ' . . 


-j 

... 


... 

Bhabari of Rajiipur 

795 


k^k k ^IX 

-k’ ■ i'-' 

iv 

108,110 

Bhadauri or TSwargarhi 

619 

1,313, GUO 

... : IX 

i 

■ 

87, 479, 631, 

573 (L.). . 

Bhadrawah Group 

8-16 

25,517 

;---'.;.kj^ ix: 

iv 

374,881 

Bhadrawahi . . 

847 

20,977 

k: ' ■: ■ 

— 

■ 

. 

881, 888 (Gram- 
mar), 915 (L.). 

Bhahatl ... 

' 


... 

k':-: .l- kk iv 
■ ■■- -1 ■ ... 

••k i; ■ • • ; 


... 

Bhajasi . . 

848 

20,977 

' 

.-;k--.M.k IX 

; 

TV- 

881, 888 (Gram- 
mar). 

Bhami . . 

-. ■ 

k 

k- ■ j 

. 


Bhamti , , 

856 

14 

k-k ' ... r : ;XI 


2,17 

Bliand . , , 

■I;":' 


„-k 

' . 'k. 

.. k 


j 

-■ 1 

BhS^darl . » , 

- ,464- 

- ' 

8,663 


k ■' i 

.1 

1 

61, 63, 106 

BhangsaE « ' . 

Til. * ±- 


• . k' 

,i'-'-k'k.;'...;.. 
■■(kkkk ;- k [ ,k'^' '.: k; -.k 
k-, .rk'-k' 

)k|kk;vk:'k:-yvk;:k-,;:;;|;; 

1 

)'k kJ 

k;)k.;.::-:k:v-,, 


TIemaees. 


The dialect of MaratM (455) spoken in Berar. The 
Survey figures also ineluda the speakers of the cognate 
dialects spoken in the C. P. and the Nizam’s Domi- 
uioiis. 

Another name for the Varhadi sub-dialeet (477) of tlW' 
Berar dialect (476) of Maratlu (455). In the C. P. 
this name is also a. synonym for Banjari (771). 

A form of Kurui^ (305) spoken in Gangpur State. 

A form of Natl (867). 

Other forms of the name Bellara, q.v. 

A dialect of Hriingkliol (229), an Old Kqki language. 
It is spoken in North Caehar (Assam), and is some- 
times called Beteli. 

See the preceding. 

A corruption of the name Bhatr! (505), q,v. 

Another name for Kunimba (299) used in Coorg. 

Another name for Dholewari (766). 

See Bwe. 

A sub-dialect of the Kumauni dialect (785) of Central 
Palulri (784). It is spoken in the Rampur State - 
(U. P.). 

A sub-dialoct of the Bimdeli dialect (610) of Western 
Hindi (581), It is spoken in Agra, Etawah, and 
Jalaun (U. P.), and in Gn'alior State, 

A gn’oup of dialocts of Western Pahiirl spoken in. 
Bhaili'awah (Kashmir and Jammn), ' The group 
includes Bliadrawah! (847), Bhalesi (848), and Padari 
(819). 

Seethe preceding. The Survey figures include also., 
the speakers of Bhalesi (848). 

A form of Chameali (842) mentioned in a note on 
p. 268 of the Panjab Census Report for 1891. Not 
since identified. 

One of the dialocts of the Bliadrawah Group (846). 
See above. Tlie Survey figures include also the - 
speakers of Bhatlrawahi (847). 

A name sometimes given to Malvi (760), q. v. 

A Gipsy language spoken by vagrant Bhamtiis in the ■ 
C. P. 

i Gipsy language reported in the Hyderabad Census 
Report for 1891. 

A 3iib-dialect of the Koukan Standard dialect (457) of 
Marathi (465), It is spoken by Bhandaris, or pkm- 
juice drawers, of Kolaba (Bombay). 

The lanpage of the Bbaugsals a well-known trading 
caste in Cntch. Probably the same as orrlinarv 
Kachchhl(451). ^ 

A name given to the Braj Bhaklia (592) spoken in 
Bharatpnr. 

A semi-HravMian hybrid form of speech, spoken by 
Maria Gonijs in Naa-singhptu- and Chlundwara 
(C. P.). 

Another name for Gadi (843), q.v. ' - 

The form of Gajai-ati (652) spoken in Broach (Bom- 
bay). , 

A name somsHuies given to NimadI (770), q. r. 

A snb-Aialeot of the I>5gra dialoct (647) of Panjabi 
(63.2), spoken in Cliamba State (Paiijab). 

Another name for Ana .'.•■I." (068;, 

i.c'ifbiii dki’o'-i (i">i.) of .Sindhi 
'kf 1 by B'tilr;'.-. ./ 1, .U’lj i.riJ Kutir'.w.vr 



INDEX 01 LANGDAGE-NAMIS 


WheBE DEAXT with Ilf THE 
LiH&UISl’lC StTE'VET. 


iNUMEEB OF SpEAKEBS. 


Number in 
Classified 
List. 


According 
to the 
Consiis ox 
1931. 


According 
to tlie 
Linguistic 


Langnage or Dialect. 


VolTiine. ; Par 


Bhatkal 


(491) of Maratlii (455). Nawaits are called 
Bhatkallis in the Madras Presidency. This is the 
name used in Coorg. 

An old name for Bhattiani ( 64*2). 

A dialect of Oriya (502). It is a coriTi]A form of 
speech spoken in Bastar. 

of a Gipsy langnage s]H'ilveii in 
Not identified, 

mdard dialect (633) of Panjabi 
■ Ana) and Fero:i8por6 


Bbatneri 


17,387 


Ehatri 


>aitl to be the name 
(Panjab). 

A sub-dialect of the st 
(G32), spoken in Bikaner (iLaJpuits 
(Paniab). 

Another name for the Sssi tribe s871). It is the nani 
used hj the tribe itself. 

The naitie by which the Kolhatis (8b2) call th 
selves. 

Another name for Gohilwadi (670). 

Another name for the Bhill (677) or Ali^ Piaipmr and 
Amjhera (Gwalior), both in Central India. 

Another name for Bhlli (677). 

A la.Tiignage of the Central Group of the Inn® Indo- 
Aryan Branch. It is spoken in Gujarat, Eajpntana, 
Central Inilia, Ehandesh, and Beran, The difference 
between the Survey and the Census figuros^^is one to 
variations in classification. , The Snrvay figures are 
probably the more accurate* , 

I The principal dialect of' Bhill (677). ■■ .spoked in 
i Gujarat, Eajpntana, Central India, Khandesb, and 
I Berar. 

lAlso called Bhilall. Spoken in Ali ' Kajpur State, 

! Central India. 

i Also called RathA'i Bhilali. ' Spoken in Bamvani State, 
' Central India. ' " 

I A dialect otl the: Ihnvidian Kolami ,(309), spoken in 
Berar. ■ 

, A fomi of Bhill (677). To be distinguished from 
! of Basiin (311), which b a Dravidian tom of 


.Bbatri 


Bbatt'iani 


Bhatth or 


Bhatu 


Bhavnagari 


Bhilfili 


Bhilari 


1,855,617 


x.jn i 

1,12 (Gram mar), I 
236 (L.). , I 


.691,701 


5, 12 (Grammar). 
14, 236 . (L.). , ■ 


1,163,872 


Bhili or Bhilodv 


Bhill of All Rajpnr 


of Barwani 


of Basini 


of Berar 


of Chbofca Udepnr 


of Dhar 


14, 236 (L.) 


of Edar 


of Jlmbna 


of Ehandesh 


of Mahikantha 


of Alewar 


of .Nasik 


of ^iuiar 


of Pancli Mahals 


of Eajpipla 


of Ratlam 


Bhilni 


Bhilodi 


Bhlindi 







lleportod iu tho 1891 Matlrus CoiiKUt; 18 
laBg'uage of a sab-divisioii of the Porojas 
broken form of Oriya (^1)02). Cf, Parjfi. 

Iiicorroet for Hhdtia (57). 


A name suinetiines given lo Malvl wG(J)^ c/.r. 

i An old name for IlhoLifi of Tibet (_5S). 

Tlie general name of the group of dialects of wliicl 
PdiutiO, of Tibet or Tibetan fnS) is tho most iiunor- 
iant. See the following entries. 

j Biwken in Bnltistaii (Kashum-). The figures also in- 
j (-hide those for lihotia of Purik (GO). 


of lialtistan, 


of Bhutan. 
Llioko. 


i 129, I-IS (L.) I .Spoken in Parpling, Sikkim, and Bhutan (Ilongal) 


of Garhwal 


.Spoken in Garhwal P.). 

Spoken in Eastern Tibet, which 
operations of tlie .Survey. 

S])okon in r.ndakh. 


of Khams 


was not subject to the 


of La^lakh, 
Ladakhi. 


351,302 III 


of Lahal; 
Labuil, 


113 Another namo for ,Sharj)a Bhdtia (^(>7). 

42, 140 (L.) Spoken in -Purik (luishinir). The figures also include 
those for Bhotni of Baltistan (59). 

119, 143 (L.) I Bpoken in Sikkim and Darjiling (Bengal). 


of Sikkim or 
Da-njong-kii. 

of .ypifci 

of Tehri Garhwal, 


83, 142 (L.) Spoken in Spiti. 

31 Spoken in Teiiri Garhwal State (fj. P,). 

14, 72, 1-4.1 (L.) Spoken in Tibet. In l^ol. Ill, Part ii, p, >J2 the 
col ocpnal form of the language is called the Central 
ciaec 0 ^ In Part iii, p. K, the language is 

^ belongs 

to the liboto-Himalayan Branch of tho Tiboto-Bur- 
man Sub-fainily of the Tibeto-Chinese Pamiiy of 
languages.. According to tho Linguistic Survey 

Spoken in Upper Kanawar (Panjab). 


A name soniotimos given to Bhotia of Tibet, or Tibetan 
(58). 



, 

! 

Number oe Sbeakees. 

Whbee BEALT vriTH et the 
LIKS-L'ISTIC .Surtet. 


Language or Dialect. 

i Number in 

1 Cla.ssined 
j List. 

According 
to the 
Linguistic 
Survey. 

According 
to the 
Census of 
1921. 

Volume, 

Part. 

Page, 

liBSIAEKa. 

Bhoi Mikir , , , 

■ 191 

. 

la.oso 

■ 


111 

ii 

. 

380,408,432 (L.) 

A dialect of Mikir (189), It is a mongrel mixture of 
that language with the languages of neighbouring 
tribes. Spoken in the Khasi and .laintia Hilis 
(Assam), ‘Bhoi’ is the Khasi term for any subject, 
non-Khasi, tribe. 

BLojpiu-i . . . 

519 

■ 

■ 

20,412,608 

' 


v;' 
: . ■ 

ii 

' 

■ 

5, 40, 186 

The most westerly dialect of Bihari (506), .Spoken in 
Bihar and Orissa (Eanchi, Palamaii, .Shahabad, garan, 
and Champaran) and, in the United Provinces, in East 
Mirzapnr and, north of the Ganges, as far west as the 
western border of tho Li.strict of Benares and a line 
running thence northwards through Tauda in Eyzabad.' 

„ Northern Standard 

521 

6,165,151 

... 

V 

ii 

42, 224, ,328 (L.) 

Spoken in Saran (Bihar tind Orissa) and in Gorakhnnr 
and ,Ba.sti (U. P.). 

3 , Southern Standard 

520 

i 



V 

ii 

42, ISG, 827 (L.) 

• - i 

.Spoken in .Shaliabad, Saran, and Palamau ( Biliar and 
OrisNi), and in Ballia and Gliazipur (U. ?.). 

„ Western . . 

1 

3,95i9,5u0 

! 


V 

ii 

j 

42, 43, 24S. 328 
(U.). 

Spoken in Azanigarh, Fyzabad, .UiTinpur, J.ouaros, 
Ghazipar, and Mirzapur (U. .P.), 





















INDEX OE LANGUAGE-NAMES 


Whebe dealt with isr the 
Lisgeistic Subtet. 


INumbee OB Spbakebs. 


Number in. 
Classitied 
List. 


Remabks. 


According 
to the 
Census of 
1021. 


According 
to the 
Linguistic 
Survey. 


Dialect. 


Volume. 


A snh'diiilect of the Chhattisgarlii dialect oi 

Eastern Hindi (557). Sxmhen in Sonpur _aiKl Patna 
States. It is usually written in the Oriya char&cter, 
and is hence often, hut wrongly, classed as a dialect or 
that languago. 

Another name for Binjhwiiri (578). 

A dialect of Kherwari (14). Spoken in Singhhhum, 
Morhhanj, and the vicinity (.Bihar and Orissa). 


Bhnlia 


Bhumiai 


Bhumix 


A sub-dialect of the Marathi (455) of the C. P. (476) 
s|ioken in Raipur (C. .P.). 

A name sometimes used for Lhotia of Bhutan or IJmke 

(69). 

An old name for Lhatfciani (b42). 

A langnagB reported from fcamhalpiu’^ (Bihar and 
Orissii). It is probably a form of Mtindari (Id). 


Eliutaneso or 


Bhutuuer 


Bhuyonki . 
Bighota-ki Boli 
Big Shan 


A langnage of the Eastern Group of tlio Outer o-np' 
Brantirof the Indo-Aryan languages.^ >Spoken m 
Bihar, Chota Nagpur, and (east of Mirzapur, and 
north of the Ganges as tar as the western border ox 
Benares District, and thonce up to a litm 
north tln'ongli Tanda in Fyzabad) the U. P. A»Athm 
this area, however, high-class Mustilmans speak Unta 
(.oh 5) and middle-class Musalmans speak _Avvadhi 
(aobh The princittal dialects of Bihilrx m’e Maithxli 
(507), Magahi (oiO), and Bboipurl (519). llegardmg 

the Census tlgure.s, see -N'o. 500. 

A name applied to tho form of Awadhi (iSctS) spokoxr 
hy Mu.salmans in Hanin (Bihar and Orissa). 

A name n.«ocl for the local form of Kanareso (296) 


Bihar! Hindi 


Bijaparx 


Bikaner! 


Bilaspuri 


Bilichi 


Bilochi 


Biltuxn of Yasiu 


Bilfxchi 


as a form 
Siiighleo/ 


Ilexjortod in the 1.891 Bouibaj 
of Binglialese (499). f a 
Le. yinghali. 

Another name fox' Brijia (24). 

A sub-dialed; .,)f the Cbbattxsgayhi dialect (572) of 
Eastern Hindi (557 1. It is a jargon H>okon by 
Binihwars, Bhumias and Bhunjxaa, m the east of the 
C. P. The name is derived from * Vindhya. 

Another spelling of Bralmi (228). 

The Oriya (502) spokex by Biraratis in the Morblsanj 

[ ■ ■ ■ . ■ ■ ■ • 

1 A name given to Khapa (27) in the Jashpur State. 

A dialect of Kherwari (14), one of the lan- 

1 guages. It is spoken in Chota Nti^nr. The aa 

I means * Jungle- man.’ 

The Oriya (502) spoken by Eirhnts in tho Orissa Tn- 
hutary States. ' , 

Another spelling of Bri jbasi, g.v. 

Another spalling of Brijia (24>. 


Binghleo 


Bin jbia. . . 

Binjhwari or Binjhwali 


Birahui 


Birarati Thar 


t 


1 ■ , 









s^'4:,k:-’5:3s.ir:; rr^s, r:. -.—’ --». 


standard . , 593 ^ g 9 ,j, 4^08^459 

t, J^rth-j ^ 597 1 , 9^^021 K: 

f ' , r>v. 

^onVtimi I S98, m ' 853,008 '‘'' 


i I 69 , 70, 322 , Spoken in Gurgaon and Bharat] 

"■ •■’ , j See Bw^.' 


i^uJiBER OP Speakers the 

I * I Lct&ttistic Stjbtey. 


i .iSTimber in 1 ■ < ] 

-.a'ngr;age o,r Diaket, : tJlasdfiert | Aci-ording | According * I 

I to the J to the i -n ^ 1 

; Lingnistifc! I Census of ^ | • 

Survey. 1921. 


Bbaiajiks. 


Anotlier name for Brfihui ( 328 \ 


S19 17,-159 


Another nrmio for llayiing (. 155 ). 


Biaci: .lhao . 


iv 456,493, 531 (L.) A snWtkk^^^^ SirmanrT dialect (Slfl) of 


Bliuk Biansr, flkck 


B.fjirna’iv 


Boilo Group 


Bonii-ifi)' Dial fit 


' Another name for He 3Iiao, o.r. 


°5 EtaD.)" .»• Vin 
A foiin ot Bwo Ivaren 1^35), ^, r, 


TY I ■■ L . 

lA. j 11 43t> 


Anotlior namo for BdiA (127). 

See BajA or Bodo Grou]), 

Another name for Vliovasai (C72). 


An tmclassed language reported in tlio Bnnna Lin-^rk 
tie Snrvey to ho a form of “ ““'•J-'in.itnis- 

peoTde in North Araka. in" «P<?ken t,.v 400 


peopde in-North iZ n. VSt SS" 

ahlya variety of Yindn sm f ^ 

namo for Chin (Vol III" pirf 91””'^'^ JS another 

Yimh to k. SonlL Oi^fa kS; 


JtomLa.v Dialect 


Another name for the Pai-“hhT cnn r i j 
KontMiStailonl Marathi (467),' ('■‘.’H) of 


A dialoot of ctnjaratS ( 052 ) tjohon in li„„,tay City. 


Bondili 


Reported in the 1891 Lh P Consnc j. 
a.ritli ( 456 ). Sot ti„ce idSltar “ “ "* 


A Madras term for the Hindostiiui (582) snoken k 
Bondili caste. To ho dkfmf^.-S “poken by the 
(filO). fli^tmguished from Bnndeli 


A dialect of Jvhamhu ( 87 ). A ‘’K'lV'mfTJ - i 
i spoken in the niipor valley.^ of Nepal ^ 


Bordnariu 


III j 11 i 193 ^ 334 


j Said to be a form of Bard (127) Pi.nT.nm 
j corrnptinn of the worti. ‘Uso’called^ p' +’ 

[ not els-eivhoro idontitied. ’ ^ Biitar, a name 


I Another name for klohongiu (177)^ 

1 « a tWu, 

I Vhdrasai (672). " ^^uption of Bohara, f.e., 

A form of Mntoniit (176). 


,' See Bre. 


Briihmani 


I Anotnor .spelling of Bargisia (360). 


Biahui 


328 365,500 184,368 


Braj Bhakha (or Bhasha)’ 
er Antarhedi, > 


Vurhadf dialed (477j^o/MmAfc\w4a'm 

odncated. ^ AViaiathi (4oo) used by the 


592 7,864,274 


286, 619, 649 (L.)j The North-WeistGru DrBvhPo r 

I and Chagal (.BalTichiston).^^'^’ H>ok 6 n 

T O \ I 1 1« . 


i 1, 2, 69, 571 (L.) j A dialect of Western Hindi f T 

I - 41 igarh, 

j in Gnrgaon (Panjah). viamity ^L. p.)^ and 


i I 69 , 70 , SO (Gram-, The standard form of tbf- 
I gar), S 71 , 571 I country round Agra ai 5 d Muttm.''"^'' 

I 


SI 2 I h Batadthah,, a.d th, Sai.i M 








Brukon ilialei't:) ot 
SAuth (Bag’ll eli). 


Broken dialects of 
Siinbli (BiindCir. 


132 , Mixtures of the Baglu'.ll dialect (550) of Eastern 

Hindi (55'7), and the Bunileli (610) dialect of West- 
I ern Hindi (581). They are spoken in Eatehpur, 

' Banda, and Hamirpur Districts (U. P.). They 
include Tirhfiri (562), the so-called ' BrnidelT' (563), 
Gahora (564), .Inrar (505), and the so-called ‘liatiii.- 
1 pharl’ (566) . 

330 Mixtures of Marathi (455), Oriya (502), and the- 

! Ghhattisgarhi dialect (572) of Eastern Hindi (657), 

; si>okon in the country west of Orissa, They induda 
1 Hal’d)! (490), Blnurjia (491), JNTihari (492), and 
I Kamari (493). 

3, 150, 208, 224 I -A. dialect of Shiiia (391) spoken in two isolated villages. 

(Xi.) I in Baltistan, surrotinded iiy speakers of a Tilreto- 

i Burman language. 

^ A Gipsy language reported in the 1891 My.soro Census. 

• Report, 8aid to be a form of Marathi (-loo) with 
a Dravidian element. Hot .since noted. 


Broken dialects of 
East (Marathi;. 


a of Dah-Haiiu 


Budabndike 


Reported in the 1891 Bombay C' 0 nsu.s Report as a- 
! local form off Hindi.’ 

i A name sometime^ used for Bhotia of Ladakh, or 
Ladakhi (61). 

vSeePaku- 

j A Western Pronominalized Himalayan Tibeto-Burman 
j language spoken in Bunau, The Survey figures 
' include those for Rangloi (75). 

' A dialect of Western Hindi (581) .spoken in the Gen- 
I tral India Agency (Bundelkhand, Bhopal, and 
East Gis’alior), and in the adjoining District.-) of the 
IJ, P. and C. P. 

i Broken forms of Bundeli (610) spoken by various 
i tribes of Berav and the C. P. south of the River 
: Harmada. They include LodhT. {621.), Chhindwara 
! Buudeli (622), the KoshtI dialects (629), ihs Kum- 
j bhar dialects (630), and Nagpuri Hindi (631). 

I Eornis of Bundeli mixed with Bagheli spoken in North- 
j East Bundelkhand and the ^adjoining conn cry They 
inclndo Banaphari (616), Kangri (617), and Hibhatta 
,(618). 

' Spoken in Bundolkhand and the uelghbourhood. 

T^e same locally given to the broken Bundeli spoken 
■ift Ohhiudwara (C. P.). • 

•(The name given to a mixture of Bagheli (539. mni 

■ :Bu’hdQli (610) spoken in Banda District (L. P.). 

Another name for Bundeli (610),. 


Bundeli or Bnudelkhandi] 


Bundeli, Broken dialects 
of the South. 


iii. Mixed dialects 
he North- East. 


91 (Grammar), 
414. 

550 


lSB, Standard 


3,519,729 


.elkhandi 
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Nusibee of Speaeees. ^ 


Language or Dialect. 


Number in 
Classified 
List. 


Brinjari 

Briori 

Broach (Eastern) dialect . 
Brohi 

Brohk! . . 

Broken dialects (Chhat- 
tisgarbl). 


Broken dialects of Tirana 
and the Konkaii. 


659 


Wheee dealt -with: in the 
Linguistic Shetet, 


According’ | According 
to the I to the 

Linguistic i Census of 
Survey. I 1921. 


liEiLillTiSi. 


Volunie.j Part. 


Page. 


34,922 


IX 

IX 

IV 

VI 

VII 

VI 


iii j 255 


389 


619 

222ff. 


180 


Another name for Batijari (771). 

Reported in the 1891 Bombay Census Report as a form 
of Balochi (S61). Not since identified Perhaps a. 
corruiition of ‘ Br.lhrd ’ (328), which language is 
in Baluchistan. 

A. dialect of Gujarati (652), spoken in Eastern ; Broach. 

Another liame for Brilhai (328). 

Ditto. 

I A number of corruirt foms of tlie Clrhattlsgarhi dialect. 
1 (572) of E.astern Hindi (557), They are .spoken in 

i the east of the C, P. by aboriginal tribes. The 
I group includes Sadri Korwii (576), Baigaul (577), 
Binjhwari (578), Kalanga (579), and Bhulia (580). 

I These are broken forms of Marathi (455) s'poken in 
I Thana and the Konkan by .aboriginal tribes. They 
i include Katkarl (471), Viirli (4,72), YaiPval (473), 
Phud“gl (474), and Samvedi (475). 

i Corrupt forms of the Bagheli dialect (559) of Eastern 
Hindi (557). They include Aiarari (568), Powarl 
i (569), and kuuibliarl (570), which arc spoken by 
tribes in Balaglmt and Bliandara (C. P.), and also 
Ojlii (571) .-])nkGu in Chhindwara by u Dravidiii.n 
' tribe. 

! See Bundeli, Broken dialects of the South. 



APPENDIX III, 


Yv'ilKiiE r-EAIT 'VVITII IN THE 
LiNG-T: ESIXC vSUIlXEA. 


JS'airJiOr in' 

Clil'i'jiiiod i Acc<n’<liiiG' 
List. to the 

I Lin^^iiistie 

! Snrvev. 


Lanyua^fe or Dialect. 


Acconliuy . 

to the Lr , ! -n . 

Coasas of 

19il. i I 


Ke.marhs, 


Enner Snb-dialoch 


A fonu of the ALn-th-Eastorn dialect (338) of Pashto 


j l{oporLed_ivi tli^o 1891 C. P. Ceiisns Deport as a form of 
I ilariithi (too]. Xot since idontihed. 

j A dialect of Tamil (285) siiokon by a vagrant tribe 
I in Nimar (C. P.), and Indore and Bla.pW (Central 
I India). 


ittirrna Group 


A group of the Agsam-Ilunneso Branch of the Tii.oto- 
Bnrnian languages. Nearly all tlie langnagos of 

this group belong to Burma, wliich was not subicet 
I to the operations of this iSnrvev. 

A language of the Burimi, Group of Tihoto-Burman 
languages. 1 1 is reported in the Burma Linguistic 
.Survey as spoken generally over noarlv the^nlioje 
ot Burma by 7,820, 6-12 peo])lo. Burma was not 
subject to the operations of the Linguistic .Sun-oy of 
India. 

The .same as bhan-Bama, q. v. 

An unclassPd langnage spoken in Hunza-Nagar and 


Bnnnose 


III ' iii 3 (compared with 
Tibetan and 
! Lushei), 379. 


Burmese-iShaii 


Burusbasld or Ehajuna 


Butkul 


An incorrect spoiling of Bhatkal, q.n. 

J Eeported in the Bnnua Linguistic Purvey as 
of Lai (219) spoken in the Chin Hills. Thi 

ot speakers is not stated. 

A Karen dialect spoken in tlie Karcnni and 
Districts and Southern Shan States iBuru 
called Brb, Bgtai, and Manb. 

Leportiod in the Burma Linguistic Survey to ' 
by 5,600 people (including speakers cif N 
Iapong_)inthe Chiu Hills. Clai,sed in Ih 


Bwelkwa 


Byangsi 


■man language 


Canareso 


Carnatic 


Central Chi'j Snb>Groaj) 


A suh-gronp of the Kiiki-Chin Group of the Assam. 
Burmese Branch of the Tihoto-Bunnaii langimgS 

^Sguaget ^“^^-S^’-Branch of the Indo-Aryar 

A sub-group oi- the bfaga Group of tho Assam 
Burmese Branch of tho Tibeto-Burman languages 

A languago of the Pahuri Groan of tl.o Tnnn. c; ^ 
Braticl, ol the Imlo-Ai-v.u iJIniot It i , 
m Almora and Garhwal (U. P.)7 ^ ^ spoken 

The dialect of Marathi (455) spoken in the C P 
Ihe Survey bgiiros include those for c- '-i * 
dialects of Borar and the xMzaiu’s Dominions. 

A general name given to the dialects of THiofo,. i 
tow,. Label a.rt Kh«„. 

Another spelling of Chaiv. See Kyaa (241), 

CS02) mixed with Tcln<v„ 

Spoken VI ManipurSlBn. ^ n"* doubtful, 
differs considerably from the other Lhi languages:' 

VtoSen tL° cJi™; 


Central Group 


:81,e65,821 137,249,408; ix 


Central Hiiga Sub-Orouj) 


Central Pahari 


784 : 1,107,604 


Central Provinces Dialect 

CSentral, Tibetan . 


476 j 7,677,432 




Mima (158 






Cbarotarl 


ChatgaiyiX 


Chatriiri 


•Cliaubhaxsi 


Chaudaiigsl 


Chaugarkhiya 


-Chaanggyi Chin 
Channg^a . 


<Cbani’agya 


A mine used in Mandla (C, P«) for Gdndi (313). 

A Bah-dialect ot the Central Kastorn dialect ( 
Eajasthfrai (,5'12). Spoken in Jaipnr State. 


iNujtliEB or SpE.VKEliS.’ 


Whebb ueaxt wiih bs the 
L lSQ-risTIG SueVEY. 


Langtiage or Dialect. 


Xurnher in 

I Classified Aceordin 
I List. to the 


According j According 
to the ; I to the ; 
ijingaiatic ; Censns or 
Survey, i 1921. 


liEil.illKS. 


Chalaya 


Chalgarl 
Ohaniarwtl . 


Chamba Cron]* 


Cha.inba LahuH 


Chainbial! . 
ChamSrill 


Chainlins 

Chranpa 


Champhang (?) 


Chamti 


Chfinar 
Chanawaii. . 
Chandari 


Chfing or Mojang 


Chfinglo 


Changsen 

Charaui 


109,2Sf5 


' i ... ; Tiie same as Mala yal’ini (293). A easte-naiiio in 

i ^ _ i Madras. 

.. i 112 I Another name for Tarind (359)j q.r. 

i f 67 - i A- name given to tlie Eangaru (588) spoken by the 

. i ! rnra! Ciiamars of Delhi. 

, I , ; 

iv 374 AA gronp of dialects of Western Pahlirl (814) spoken 

; in Chamba State (Panja'b}. It indndes CljainSali 
tradl or Bharumnri (84t4g CiinrShi (644), and 
i Piihgwan iS45j. 

i 177, 461, 533 ! A Western Pronommalized Plinmlayan Titeto-Buraiin 
! (L.). I language spoken in Chfiiiiba State (Panjate. 

j ... ! The same as Chameiill (842). 

** i I ' • ' ' . 

iv I 769, 772 (drain- | A dialect of Western Pahari (SI -I.). It is a meriiber of 
I mar), 862 (L.). i the Clmmbfi Group (841), and is spoken in Chamba 
I I State (PiMijab), 

i i 363 I Another name for the Rodong dialect (99), 

i _ ; A form of the Bhotifi. of Ladakh (61), spoken in 

I I Ladakh 1>y the nomad tribe called Champa. 

,, I ... j Said to be a Kiiki-Chin laugnage spoken in Manipur 

I ! (Assam-Bnrmese Frontier). I have failed to trace it. 

_ j : — A Bhil dialect reiiorted in the 1921 Central India 

! ’ Censns Reitort as spoken in Jiifibua and AUraJpur. 

I ' 

I ... ' The samo as Kanarese (296). A Miulras caste-nanio. 

_ ! ... j Another name for Clihmn-ari ; .121}, 

j 331 , 1 A form of (490). 

! ... 1 The same as Achaiis', the Chinese name for Maiugtjia 

"* ! ■ 1 2601, /j'.e. 

; 193, 329, 333, An Ka>torn Nagii hnigimgo of the As.sam -Burmese 
' 3tl (L.). Branch fd' the Tibeto-Purman Sub-Family. It is 

' ; spoken liC‘\ond the Frontier of Tsorth-East Assam. 

- i ; A corrected Li. -.t of Wmds will be found in Addenda 

I , Majora, pTi. 211 if. 

■ ... A dialect of Bhotia 1,57,) spoken in the Eastern Hiuia- 

i ! lava. 

jjj I 59 j A form of Thado (207). 

j 1, 

; 5, 61 ' A dialect of Bhili (677) sjioken by wandering Charans 

12 i in Punch Mahals and Thana (Bombay), 

304, 4'60 (,]j.) A dialect of Gujarati i.602) spoken round Mabikantba, 

I Cambay, and Kaira (Bomlmy), 

291 : Another name for South-Eastern Botig'ali (549). 

j ' 

' Another .spelling of the word Chitrali, i.e. Khow'iie, 
i (390). 

I Another spelling of Chaw, g.n, 

i The same as Rau-Chaubhalsi (789), ‘g.v. 

117, 428, 503, i A Western Pronominal ized Himalayan Tib9b>-Barman 
535 (L.). ; language spoken in Chaudangs Patti c f Aliadra 

j (LVP.). 

110, 227 I A sub-dialec-t of the Kuinauni dialect (785) of the 

} Central Fahari language (784). It is spoken in 
Almoni I.U, P.). 

. 1 . ■ 

I A Kuki-Cbin language spoken in Afcyab. 

! A language of the Burma Group of the As%:tti« 
j Burmese Branch of the (fiboto-Barman languages. It 
is spoken in Burma, which was not subject to the 
operatiouH of the Linguistic Survey of India. Accord- 
ing to tho Burma Linguistic Survey, it i.s spoken by 
64,531 xjoople in Akyab and Nortbera Arakan. It is 
a variety of ArakaneftC (266). 

343 (Vocabulary), ' A dialect of Kbambu (B7), spoken in Jfepal, 

369. I 


441 
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ttu'ji.a 



1 N PlIBEB 01 SpEAKBES. 

Rum bar in 
Classified ; 

According 

According 

List. 

to the 

to the 


Linguistic j 

[ Ceiisns of 

1 

Stu-vey. 

1921, 


Chaachiii 

'! 346 i - 

1 . , 


"92 1 25,So(l 

Chhattlsgadii, Laria, o]- 
Eualtrihl. 

0^2 ‘ 3,755,31.3 

ChlnittlsgarliT, Larifi, or 
Ivhaltahi, Standard. 


Chhibhali , , 

■ ... * 

Chhika-ehliiki 

313 1,719,781 

C hhiadwara sah-dialeets , ; 

1 

. 1 ■ 

622 1 145,600 

i. ■.. 

Ciifibgtiiug , , 1 

96 j ... 

■ ' ■ ■ ■ 1 

Chhi'ul IJahghdli , 

! 

■ f ! 

83S ; 150,000 , 

1 1 

ChibhSli . , l 

I 1 

■1-40 i 521,338 1 

■] 

f ■■■ t 

, Cbibok , , 1 

ChihDT . . _ ; 

1 

■■:■.■■[ ■ '1 

139 ; 1,500 ,' 

394 1 

■j ■ 

Chills 

410 1 

Chin, Central 

Chin Languages . 

Chin, Northern 

': ■!- c; 

Chin, Southern . , 1 

Chiauwarl , 1 

• * 

f ! 

1 1 

•'• .Ir 

-■ M* . . i ■.- 
1 

■- • V' .■•-•. -' ••. ■•,. h . 

' -■ "• • ■ ' 

1 

^21 73,479 t 

■ 1 

Chinbok , ^ ^ j 

252 

4*K*:;fcrf ; WiJ )c.v.:::i, , ;.., p. .- 

liaAiiJliAiliCll/M 

Chinton , 1 

* 

gillif lltlii! 

254 ’ ■ 

Chinese-Shan , .. j 

Cbingmegna or Tainla j 

■ i 1 ' 


j 5,000 

CLiag'pa . ^ j 

Cl.Ii-igpa-.v . 1 

.. i 


Whese dealt with in the 
LiIT&HISTIG SuETEi'. 

'olame. 

Pai't. 

1 

1 

Page. 1 

i 

■ 

III 

. 

! 

i 

1 

SO, 393, 402 

X 

- J 

i- 

51 

IX 

>c; 

218 1 i 


Remarks,. 


”■ I Tfngn (319). A fancy name. Reo 

f Madia.:, teii.^u.'j Report for 1891, ]). 191. 

j 

i j 80, 393, 402 An Eastern Prouoininalized Himalayan Tibeta-Burman 
J language spoken in tbe central bills of Nepal. 

■■■ ' S-°'’ <lW«t (»:!8I of 

j in Attock District 

” A siib-dialect of tbe Knnmnnl dialect (785) of the 

Central Pabari lau<nnio-e r'7<34l Tf 
NainiTalCU.P,). “ 

■■’ east of 

i I revised speci- 

i ^ Raipur and of Biiasmir 

... I A^o JilS stH^^l^l^^l foriti of tho 7 )re<*ot 1 ino’ Tf ^ ix i 

, 184,261(L.). I Chhatti.8u..l.Maa.,.o;^l.f"S|;S' “ ''1''""”“" 

i ,' oOo Inoorrec't for (Jinbin'ill. 

ii I 13, 8S, 32S (L.) A soWioloot of tLo Jliitbill aWect (307) of BHan 

llta^alfr^Bk-aSS)! 

i 347, 550 I ^f”S,fHT„'',w-s^; °‘' *7 ®™‘»= (WO) of 

I It indndes ' BagMP 

I ('6251 ft.m!T mofti iV- .'’l, 11 (624), PowiM. 

I (628). ^ Ragbobansi (627), and Kir;M 

- ■ j ■ 

i I 3fJVoc.iaU,-y). A^di*4^ot laa.„,.u (S 7 , ,„„koo;„ », 

”■ «i°“I'(836Jot.a,„,(.,oot, 

of M^dTLSlsS’- T ‘ troi's '')»•? 

those for MandSdli (837). figures mclnde. 

1 *^4f2j 4'33y ditiloct of JjixIinflT a-»xr\]»'rt • ±i i 

303. 523 (L.,. 

I "oogij .jolt «»3ii, vm, jitTik 5ol!” 

“1°*' W Gfuv (134.1, spolcGii m the Oaro Hills. 

ii , 3, 150, 224 (L.) A dialect of yhinfi (SOl'i, spoken in the Indm v n 
; ^ Irom near Astor to Tangir and Sazin " ^ 

ii : 3, 507, 514, 531 ^ '^ubdialcmt of the Torivilll dialoef- Mnrn r r-i • 

I (L.). (“?l,«r«l.«ni.i«. S«7t KOhttSu 


239, 251, 280 


’■•• j — j See Central Chin. ( 

■ (J i ■ 

. iil i 2, 55 ■■■. ■ ■ ■ ■ 1 

j •.'■•• . j ■ 

'••■ I •*• j ^ue ^'lortliern Chin, 

. !8oo yonihern Chiu. 

i 239, 251, 280 j ^ Hljct of the ^Standard dialect (416) of Lahndn 

“ ! '■ ““ '"■> , 

j 1 langnagos. It is -iTJokfiTi in n ^ I i6«to-Bnnnati 

iathoiomia MolSclwo™^ » .-“I-"--!®! 

I peopIoioPakdik-S. asspote, lij 11,888 

lii 3, 329 1 A Bonthern Chin language of the K'nl-: rn ■ 

! the Assam.Bnrmest B?anch of ti e T^hni 
j langna8;6s. In the Purina LingJitic W.w’'^ 

I 8,984 p^«il7i.."SSk 

.♦ I *„ ; See Shan-Chiuese, 

ii 198, 329, 331, .' Eastern Naera lain> 7 inD-« j .7 

342 (B,). j Branch of the Tibfto Bnvn^ ' 

.spoken in Assam in tfe N. « p l«'ngnage,s. It is 

, i ' tho Ogare. Xo.. tko spitrio^S 





INDEX OF LANGUAGE-NAMES. 



One ci tlie Clianibil Group (S41) of dialects of Western 
Pahfiri (S14), spoken in CLamba State (Panjab). 


Incorrect for Kaebehlil (451), q.r, 

A form of Palaxtng (4), reported hi tbe Buraia Liugais* 
tic Survey as spoken in tbe Ruby Alines District. 

Reported in the ISPl N.-W. P. Census Koport as a 
form of Jaipur! (741,1. Not since identified. 

A corrupt form of Khas-knrE, Eastern Paha pi, or 
Naipali (781), spoken in tbe Nopal Tarai. 

A form of Palanag {‘1*)» reported in tbe Burma Lingais- 

, tie Survey as spoken in the Ruby Mines Dlstilcfc. 

A language of the' North Assam Branch of the 'i'iboto* 
Baman langoages, spoken in North-East Asisajii, 

■ ni^nJy onfeidB settled British territory. 


Nxjsibsu or Speakers. 


Wheee dealt with; n? the 
Linguistic Suevet. 


Language or Dialect. 

Number in 
CIas,sified 
List. 

According- 
to the 
Ling*uistic 
Survey. 

! 

According 
to the 
Census of 
1921. 

Yolnme. 

Part, 

Page. 

Chimue 

250 

■ 

... 

■ 

i . 

Ill . 

iii 

3 

'Chirn .... 

238 

750 

1,577 

i HI 

! 

■ 

. 

3,1S1, 226,293 
CL.). 

■ 

Chitkhuli . . 




1 

! 

i III 

i 

Addenda to p, 431 

■Chitbdi 

... 

... 

... 

■ ... 

' 

... 


■Chitpavani . 

498 

69,000 

. 

y 

VII 


165, 210, 392 
(L.). 

'Chitrali or Chatrari 


, , 

... 

VIII 

li 

2, 133 

Chodh''ri . . 

es4 

121,258 


IX 

iii 

6, lOS, 112 

Chona, . » • 

■ 


■ 

... 

... 

... 

■Chongloi . 

... 

• • 4 

... 

Ill 

iii 

59 

Chontzu . . 

... 

... 

... 

... 



•Choriwali 

... 

. . 

... 




Chote 

243 


264 

Ill 

... 

ni 

ISl, 262 

Chuhrii » 




XI 


3j y 

Cliulikata . . • 



■■ 

III 

i 

614, 623 (L.) 

-Chungli or Znngi . 

167 

9,300 


III 

ii 

2C.5, 269, 261, 

292 (L.). 

■Chni'ahi . • • 

644 

27,301 

... 

IX 

iv 

769,617 (Gram- 
mar,), 663 (L.). 

ChuruWiiH . 

... 


... 

IX 

ii 

.■■■■: 

IS 

Chntiya . . • 

152 

304 

4,113 

III 

li . 

2, 4, 118, 137 
(L.). 

-Chntiya ' « : * 

■ ..... . ■■ 

■ 


m 

.. i 

564 

^Dhyang' ' y- ,■ t ' * 



. ■ 


* 

••• 

; 

C’oilong 




■ * * * ■' 

" ‘ ' 


■ Cootgi 




... 

■y- : 

■■■-. ■■■-■■ :■■■ ■; ■ . 

Costa 


... 

); ),..'y': 

••• 

■ '■ 

... 

Catch, Gnjarat! of 

y;. 



IX 

■ n 

■■ ■ 

424 

Catch! 




... 

■ ■■■ "yy ■ ; 


Da>Ang . ' • , 

'■y)-4:*‘y..v'y: 


('):,(>r*;y'y 

... 


... 

D&lar! ■ - 


... 

SiiSBK 

... 

dly-dvyyyx 


Diulhl, DgiM, or Dah! . 

iSiiiS 

V.'. ..-*•»< ’ . 


IS 1 iv 

19, 82 (L.) 

Da-Eng 

' r 

... 


... 

Iii 


Da^a , . + ' \ 

iilp 

990 

.... — 

959 

illisiHii 
; ‘ . 

m 

, ‘1 

i 

1 

— 

568, S84, 622 
(L.). 


IEMAUkS. 


A hoiitlieni Chin language of the linki-Cfain group of 
the Asstiin-Barn'ie>e Brantli of the Tibeto-Biirman 
languages, Spoken iu Pakokku. Also ealied Rawvan, 

q.e. 

An Glcl Kuki language of the Kaki-Chiu group of the 
As-ain-Bunaess Branch of the Tibeto-Baramn Itin- 
griigres. It is .spoken in Alanipsir (Assam-Brirmese 
Irontier). The snrvev figures are only a rough 
estimate. 

A dialect of Kariirarl (77). 

A ini-xtare of Gnjarat! (^dSE) and Alarathl (455) re- 
],orte.l in ISlill Hon.i ay Ceii'ius llcjiorT as spoken by 
Chitod Baniyils in Xhandc.-b, ProLabiy a i’orni of 
KhaiiUcil (707). 

A .sTib-dialect of the KOnkanl dialect (404' of Marathi 
■ 4'5rii, -jiokeii ly Cbit]iriv.-;ni Brnhuiuns uf Ratungiri 
\Boinliayi. 

Another namo for KuOwar (300,,. 

A dialect of Bliil! spoken in .t^urat and Nawsari 
of BaroiLa '^Boniiaiy i, 

A loriji (tf Bhotiii of TTb.d i^obj .spoken in Centi’al Tibet, 

A form of Thiiilo (207). 

!foe Cbenehn. 

Incorrect for thnruwali, q.ir. 

haiil to bo nn Old Knki langiiagfj of the Ivnki-Chin 
group of tlio Ashain-Biirme.se Branch of' the Tibeto- 
Burnian lang-uages, but m» certain information has 
been obtained regarding it. It is .-poken In Alauipur 
t Assam-Bnrniese Frontier). 

A fiii'sy tribe. Its language is not described in the 
.Survey, no particulars having been received. 

A form of Alishm: tl26j. 

A dialect of Ao Niiga tlCfi), sjioken in the Naga Hills 
(.\ssam). 


'A corrupt form cf Biilneri (737) spoken in Farrikha* 
had (U. P.). 

A language of the Bard Group of the Assam-Biirmese 
Branch of the Tibeto-Burman languages. Spoken 
in .Sibsagar and Lakhiinpur (Assam). The Survey 
custimate of the nuinbor of speakers is probably too 
small. 

A form of Aliri (124). 

The -ame us Khjding (256), q.^^, 

Reporteil in the iShi Bom}>ay Census Report as a 
of Kohkanl (494). Compare Koilong, which in tbe 
same Report is stated to be a form of ilalaySlam 
(293). 

! Another name for ICodaga (301). 

j 

j Reportal in tho 1 691 Bombay Cen.sn s Report as a 
form of Konkaiii (494). 







Danaw 


or Ki-lwsbb’ 


600 j 604,-136 


1 

N'umber oe Speakers. 

Number in 
Classified 
List. 

According 
to the 
Linguistic 

( 

According 
to the 
Census of 


3,654,172 


WheHE BEAIiX WITH IN THE 

Lingcistio Suetey. 


Kemabks 


\ olunie. ! Part. Paa- 


\III ii 3,150, 208,224 See Brolqia of Dah-Haiiu ('897). 

(L.). 

IX iv 19, 82 (L.) See DaclliT. 


Dakliini B iiidostani 
Mnsalmiiiii, 


Dambuk 
Daifli . 


1, 44, 45, 58, 59 
(Grammar), 
186 (of Bom- 
bay), 203 (of 
Madrasi, 570 

(L.). : 

33 


A language of the Sak (Lui) Group of the Assain- 
Burmese ^ Brandi of the Tiheto-Burman laugnages, 
reported in the Bnrma Linguistic Survey as spoken 
by _ 4,463 people in Akya'b. The name is there spelt 
Daignet. 

Literally, ‘the language of the South.’ Hence (1) 
applied to IJakhini HiudostanI (587) ; (2) applied to 
Oriya (502) by the natives of Cliota Nagpur ; (3) 
tiinler the iorrn ot Dakhui or Dakhnandl applied to 
JaipnrI (726) by inhabitants of the South-Eastern 
Paiijab; (4) applied to the Marathi ot the Beecau 
(456). 

A snb-dialeet of HindostSnl (582) spoken in the 
Deccan. 


j Another name for Standard, or Besi, Marathi (456 (. 
, It IS called Bakh‘'ni in the 0. P, (I’ol. Ml, p. 248). ' 

I See Dakhini. 

j The Dlmfi-sa (131) name for Kuki generally. Used In 
j North Cachar (Assam). 

i A Gipsy tribe. Their language is not described in tiie 
I hurvev. 

■ ■ ■ 

These have a special trade argot. 

A sub-dialect of Kojikaiii (494). It is the dialect of 
the JSi awaits ot .Janjira, Batnagiri, and Kaiiara (Bom- 
bay). ^ 

A form of Mon (3), 2.i). 


Dakhini Mariithi , 

Daklini or Dakhnandi 
Dakin-sa-rao 

Dahll , 

Dahlls of Delhi 


,, , •- ■‘■o uue vxaro nil 

(Assam). 

214' AlsotlienameofaGaro sept which .speaks Haiion, 

(o 17; in the country at the foot of the Gar 
Hills, in Mymensingh (Bengal; and Sylhet (Assam), 

<31, 62, 93 : Another naiue for the Par«bhi sub-dialect (458) o 

, ^^^"4ard Mariitlu (456), spoken round Daman (Bom 

1 '■•’^1 I A form of Miri (124), 

Reported in the 1891 Central Provinces Cemstis Repor 
as a form of Oriya. Not since identified. 

A language of the Palaung-Wa group of tlio Muii- 
I Ivhiner Branch of the Austro-Asiatic langna-os 

• bv^'rJnsTf * Survey as^pokei 

^ I ^ ‘^OBtheru 8han ytates. It it 

j not dealt with in the Linguistic Burvey of India 

j SlSoa^:!^' 

^365 of the Braj Bhilkha dialect (592) of 

665 (L.). Western Hindi (581). It is spoken in Jaipur State! 

... See Pangi. 

Literally, the language of the Diing, ' or ‘ Broken Hill 
ountry. Hence applied (1) to a form (600) of 
Western Hindi (581), (2) to the language of the tribes 
inhabiting the Daiigs of Bombay (710), and (3) to the 
M*. ,j»ke„ i„ the Piigs ot iUolioAoi^no 

last d^s not differ from ordinary Mai VI (760) is also 

^IW P^gihd Paigfei. 

by 101,000 people (Vol, IX, Pt. ii, p. 258). 

70, 71,329,332, A sub-dialect of the Bra 
36f J,.). Western Hindi (581). It 











Numbee oe Speakees. 


Li'KG-UISTIC SlTETEF 


^Nnml)er in 
! Classiiied 
1 List. 


Aecoi'dirig 
to t!ie 
Linguistic 
Survey . 


According 
to tlie 
Censns of 
1921. 


Language or Dialect. 


d :.« AEKs . 


Yolnme. 


A dialect of Biimiese (265). It is spoken in ' Burma, 
wliich WBS not; subject to tlie ojiemtiotss of this 
Surrey. In the Bnmia Lingaistic Survey, it is 
re])nrte<I to be spoLen by 76,057 peoi'de in tlie Shau 
States and neigliliotiring Districts. 


Dana 


Ail nnciassed iangtiagej reported in the Bnnua Linguis- 
tic Survey as S]>o|jea by 700 jjeople in fciie Chin Hills. 

A dialect ot‘ Fabauig {4;), q.e. Spolien in the Keijg- 
tfing Soutlicrn Shan SL>te. ' / 


Darani 


1, 2, 3,, 4, 138 
(compared with 
Ivliowar), 149. 


A groop of languages of the Dardic or PIsaelia Branch 
of ihe Aryan Sub-Family of the Imlo-EnropeaG 
laBgii ges. Spoken in Kawhinir and the country to 
the norih and east. 


1,195,9(}: 


1,304., 198 


A branch of the Aryan Bnb- Family of fhc Indo-Earc- 
pean laiig'-tiages. A?e have complete figurps for only 
one hitignagc— KashmirL— of this braneh Lon. pared 
with Sindiii (Foi. VlII, Pt i, p. 6), with Labndii 
(Ib., p. 234). Ciinnected «ith Klietriini ( JS., p, 372), 
Spoken in iJardLtan. 

A corrupt form of Khaa-kara, Eastern Pahari, or,(Nal- 
pili! (781), spoken in the Nepal Tiirai. 

Said to be a form of Kiti (3b8). 1 have not ideiiiified 


Dardic or Pisilcha Branch 


1,195,902 


1,304,319 


19, 82 (L.) 


Darhi, Dadhi, or Dahi 


Dariiigabaddi 


Reportai in the, 1891 Bombay Cen-sus Eeport as a form 
of Urdu (SS5) spoken in the Bombay Pre.<idoncy. 
Apparently the laiigaa.ge of tailors, (Darst), nho ai'e 
generally Mnsaluulna and therefore sijeiik Urdu. 


177, 428, 490, 
534- (L.). 


A Western Pronoininali/AJd Hiinalayan language of the 
I'iheto-Hiinalayim Brandi of the Tilteto-B'iinnan Suh- 
Family. It is spoken in. the ,Darnia Patti of the 
Alraora , District (U. P.j. 


Darin iy a 


.Reported in the Bnrma Linguistic Survey to bo a form 
of Niing or Kharmng (277a) spoken by 2,739 iieoplo 
in the Putao' District. ■ ■ 


A dialect of Telngn (319,1, spoken in Bolganm > IJoni- 
liay) by a wandering tribe of lioggars, some of whom 
siieak Tolugii, aiul .some Kanarese' (2961. The nimibe; 
of speakers is unknown. In the 1891 Bombay Census. 
Reiiort, Btlsari is said to be » form ,of Htinare.se. 

A snb-dialect of tlm Gaj'liw'Sli dialect (804) of Contra! 
PahilFi (784). It,is spoken in, GarIjwal (TJ. P.), 

A dialect of Koch (142), s|,H)kon ixi the Garo Hills 
(Assam), 


Dasarl 


17,022 


Dasaulya 


1,100 


Dasgaya or Banai 


Another name for Angiimi -154;. 
Another naiiie for 'riiroyan (279) 


Dawansa 


Da-we 


A Ttii Lum'tiage ropuried i)i tliti Burma Linguistic Snr- 
voy to be sx'okcn by 70! pecplu in the Funthorn 8han 
■ States , . 


i Incorrect Bpelliisg tor '.Dakhiia, q,'(i. 

A dialect of Bhili (677), siiulcon in the Satpiiras of 
Khundo-sh iBombiyj. ( J\ Aiewiis and Vasava, 

Another name for Padiai (385). 

; A dialeet of Per-sian (331; spoken in Baluchistan. 

A name sometimes given to Ao (166). 

A corrupt form of Klaus-kura, Eastoni PahapI, or 
Naijulli (781) spoken in the Nepal Tarai. 


Doceani 


Dell a wall 


Dehganl 


Dehwari 


Deka Haimong » 
Denwar or Donwar 


A snb-dialect of tlie Marsvari dialect (713) of Eajaii- 
j tlulni (713;, sjioken in Marwar, 

Another name for Chutiya (153), q.T. 

A form of the Eastern dialect (365; of Baluchi (361 ), 

S oken in Dera Ghazi Khan (Pan jab). Ihe figures 
HU include those for siieakers of the dialect in 
Jacobabad (Bind). 

333, A local name for the Ijabmla (415) sijoken in Dora 
(98. Ghazi Khan (Pan jab) and Dora I»ma,il Kliau (North- 


Deorawati . . . 

Doori or Di'ml ('liufiyii . 

Dora Ghazi Kinti) sub- 
diuh’ct. 









WHEBE DEAIiT WITH IH 
■ LnSTG-triSTIO StTBTET. 


jjSrXTMBEK OF SPEAKERS- 


^fnniTjer in 

Classified According 
List. to the " 
Lingaistic 
Snrvey. 


Language or Dialect. 


According 
to the 
Census ofi 
1921. 


Eemabks. 


Volume. 


Dmnuha 


‘vanagari 


Dhadhar 


Dhald 


Dhaiiatichi 


Vinces (476), spoken in Chhindvv 

of ■fclie Konkan Stan 
Marathi (455), spoken in Thana 
hay). 

See Daiigi (1), 

A form of Koda (19), 

Another spelling of Dhan^gari, 1 , 
Another name for Knimkh r.«50.5'\ 


Phang^F 


Dhaiigar! 


Dbanki 


Dhanni 


Dhannarl 


Dharel 


... Said to he a form of B 

identified. 

456, 458 (Gram- A snb-dialect of the Sin 
mar), 530 (L.). ^ Palnlrl (814), spokwi 
j and neighhourhood. 

16, 109, 122 I A ,snh-dialect of the Mar 
j than! (712), sjioken 
I and Sind, ‘ ~ 

j Park 
I .Dhatki, q,i\ 

1-42 ! Another i 

j (445). See the preceding. ^ ’ 

for Ehandesi (707). mp/-; 

corrupt dialect. ’ ' • 

The langT.ag6 of the Dhedh tribe of Char 
^'^ofjoned in the 1891 Par 
' ‘ Peport. Eot since identified. 

, Another name for Mahari (485). 

’Western Assamese (554), 

Said to he a form of BAyA (] 
it. The name is probably 
preceding, as. the lang rrfii 
Aasain. 

Aoorriiptj 
Jl'i’iilri h 


Dharthi 


•wari dialect (7lS) 

• l^of'veen 

and in the 

Dis-nct. It is practically the 
name for the Thareli dialect (44S) 


ar 


Dhatki 


means 


Dbedhi 


1**' • ■ 


Pb?i‘! ot ATflbarT 


n«e,i by CVS and 
111 «nd Dr tar P.). 

imolr-^an TB ct.^-Bnnmm 

onj'n '^Tii J, and Ihar.a 







Number ir 
Classified 
List. 


Language or Dialect. 


Accordmg 
to the 
Linguistic 
Siirvev. 


Aecorttmg 
to the 
Census o£ 
1921. 


Voinaie. 


ipiiolpurl 


A name given to tae Braj Bhakiia (592 J spoken in 
Dholpur (Rajimtana'). 

A Oi|:!:sy language reported in tlio 1S91 Bomb.ay Coiians 
Roport ag spoken in .Satara. The same as Douibarl, 


Dliombary 


Dhoiidi 


Arukhcnniaiuo for phoili;! (68G). 

Reportol in 1921 Bombay Census Report as a Bbil 
ciiiilect spoken in Rewakantlu*. Perhaps the same as 
Xdioqiifi (6S0). 

Aimtiion' iianie for Jaipurl (711). 

A, (lialeei; of Liibnda (415) spoken in the Hazara 
District (PaTijtib). The figures also include those for 
the Paliiiri Lahnda. (43S) spoken in the hills north of 
Ilaral|iindi. 

T'lie same as Parjl (31S). The Didayis form a. yah* 
division of the Porojas (Bladras) . 

A fonii of Mislimi (12G). 

A Mnndii name for Nagpnrla (526). 

A lasg-nage of the Bari Group of the Assam-Bnrineso 
'Branch of the Tibeto-Bunuan languages. • Spo'kon in 
INorth Cachar and NovvgOBg (Assam). 

The stamiard form of the preceding. 

I’lie naiuo for Miirwiirl (713) whoa as8il as a literary 
dialect. €?/. Pifigai. ' ' ' 

A Bardic language spoken in the country roaini Dir IH; 
Dardistan. 

Tliclangpage spoken in a ' Douh. Hence, (1) Doabi 
PafiJ fib! (see the nest), and (2) the language of the: 
iipj er Gangetic Doah, also kbown as Pachluiri (q.v.). 

A snb-dialet;t nf Standard Panjabi (633) spoken in the 
Jalltindnr Doah (Pan jab). 

AiiiitliGr name for Shigpho (205). Propiorly, the lan- 
' gaago of one who has a foreign speech (tlSthi). 

' See Sirfijlof Dodii (404). 

Another name for Siraji of Dodii (404), $.r. 

A dialect of Kochi in (S23j. 

A dialect of Paujilbi .spoken in Jammu State (Paiijab) 
awl nefgbbonrbood. ■ , • 


Dhnudhari 


Dhuinil 


Dikku KajI 


11,040 


Dima-sil, Standard Dialectj 


DoaM 


Ddabi Panjabi 


Addenda to p.6i3' 

607,010,037,643 
(t.l r a m in ar ), ' 
757, 807 (LA' I 


Dotlm- KuaiT 


Tin) Standard snb*dialaet of the Dogva dialect (647) of 
Paujabi (032). Spoken in .Tamiiiu State and noigb* 
j botiiTiood. 

RejMirtoil in the 1301 Bombay Ceii.sus Report as a, form 
1 of Mariitbl (455) spoken in Kliandesli. 

A liinn of Bhotiii of Tiber <5S) speken in. CertHai 

Tiijat. 

I A tlipsiy langaago (854). Unclasseil. 

j Awdber name for Kolhatl (802). 

TiioOriyii (502, .ijiokoti by tbe Dombo Pariahs of ihe 
; Tixa|?apatain Hills (Madras);' 

Tbe same as 'Telngn (810'). A Madras casto-uame, 

i A (dp-sy langufcgo spoken by Ddms in Westorn Bihar 
find Eastoni r. P. It is a slang fonu of Bhojpnti 
,1 (619). Cf. DSm (857). 

! A cnrrupt form of Khas-kurd or Nai]rali (781) spokoti 
' in tho Nep.al Tarai. 

' 'Fne jaine as Kondadoi'a,— a form of Koi 

: Another name for Miih-K'amaiya (810). 

224 I A dialect of Sbina (391), spoken in Dift.s (Kashmir). 


;r:i, Standard 


Dohai'ELhn 


Doktol 


Ddmbari or Dombliarx 


Dombo 


Dommara 


Domra 


Dduw'rir or Denw’ar 


Di'iis Dialect 


: A ntims sometimes nsed for Tamil (285), . 

i One of tbe two nrain groups of tho Dravrhau languages, 
j €f, Andb»^ Gr|<np) . ■ 


Drnvid 


550 377366,594 
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APPENDIX III. 



Eastern Oroop ( 2 ) 


Eastern Hindi 


7 (meaning of 
name). 


Eastern Naga 


10,000 


(‘liwitri! ProTioiii!):Rli/,r'(l 
1 'tif;aatC!V. 


Rmpfo nr Kaciifliti Niiira 


Bu.mi 

Onng'rl 
I)ungarwTLi'!i 
BiTfin-mrili . 

Diqidoi'ia, 

Dnrro 

Byko . 

Dzarpl 

Dzo . 

Bznml 
E or I 

Eastern Bengali 
Eastern Balodii 

Elastern Gronp (1) 


Nririinu ov Si'HvkersI w^ait 'v^ rrit ix thi; 

; Lixu-rjsTie SrnyEV. 


Larigtuigci or Dialect. 

Number ill; 

Cla.sdtied According According 
Eist. to the 1(1 the 

1 Lingnistic Census of 

1 Harvey. 1921. 

Volume. 

j 

Part. Page. 

Dritvidian I'aniily 

■ r ■ 

68,073,261 64,128,052 

IV 

1 

... i 2 (compared with 
! Munda), 277, 

1 286 (general 
j charaeteristicsj . 

DnblT .... 

687 14,050 

IX 

iii 1 6 

Dugar-vvar.i 

601 108,766 

IX 

i ' 70, 329, 363, 305 

I (L.). 

nuk]ia Bhotifi 


III 

i i 129 

Dniong . 

1 

... 

• i 

1 ) alien . . 

i 1 

Ill 

iii i 127 


105 ; 


480 


loU 


365 


5,000 


1,430 


376,822 


i 27(5, 313 
iilary), 372. 

iii ! 14 


i 3'l-3 (^'o(‘alml:u’y). 

362, 

ii 205,270 


218, 244, 273 


4,610,311 i 1,031,675 


KeM Allies. 


One of the great families of speeth spoken in India 
niiiinly in the smith, but also in the contre, in Bihdr 
and Orissa, and, far to the west, in B.iluoliistan. 

A dialect of Bhili (677) spoken by Duhlfis in Thaim and 
.lawhar (Bomhay). 

A sub-dialoct of tho Braj Bhakha dialect (502) of 
VVostern I-Imdi (581), spoken in Jai])nr State. It is 
also called Raikarii-tukara. 


or ijiioice 

A (lialoct of Kachiu (2U3j reported in the Burma 
Lingnistic Snrvey to bo spolcon by 3,000 peoiile in 
Riitao District. ^ 

Another name for Liishei (224). 

A Khambu (87) dialect spoken in the upper valle\'s oi‘ 
iNepal, * 

Another name for the Bhili of Edar (678). 

Another spelling of DOgar-wara, 

s]iokon in the upper valleys of 

A name somotiinos given to Ao Nuga (166). 

language of Western Nepal. Not identi* 

I The Khasi name for Guru (134). 

! Provinces dialect (476) of 

KeportaOistlenaino „f » ,lial„,t „f ( 334 J 

... I Another nftliio for Kwelshiii, g.u. 
i See Bengali, Eastern (545). 

330, 336 (Gram- I A dialect of Baloclu (361) spoken in r„i 

mar), 387, 434 chistau and tho adjoining parts of British India. ' 

'i l^guagas of the Eranian Branch of the 
, Ai_\ au &ub-I< annly. It includes Pasht/i 

^ 0nuun (3b^), Baloclu (361), and tiiG Glial cluih Ian’ 

guages (370.-378). , The ’Survoy billies inelncle 
spoakeia who live outside the limits of British India 

CWr operations of the 

A group of the Outer Hub-Branch of the Indo-Arvan 

(^06). 

Districts to the south in the U. P., in BalhSm!^ 
and m the east of the C P The renorre ^ 
estimates. Regarding the Census figures, sS nT 557. 

A sub-group of the Naga Group of the ABsain- 
BurmeseBranchof the Tiheto-BuriLn language ft 
mcludes a number of small Laiiirnagos spolfen fn East 
, A-sam, and, ino.4 ly. outsido settled Briiish territory. 

j Another name for Khas-kurii or Naipfili (781). 

1 .4 dial.-ct of Pu-ihai i:l.S5\ spoken in Lmft.man. ; ' 

\ snh-gronp of the Pronmuinulized Himalavan 

idelo-Biinnan h.tig.mgos. It imdude.s Khambu (V) 

I and 11 number oi other languagos spoken in Nepal. ^ 

; Aiioihor luimo for fhnpoo ^is;-p. 



INDEX OF LANGUAGE-NAMES 


n HEHE BEAM WITSI I’HE 
Xl>*&VISTIG SUETET. 


Jsum'ber in 
Classified 
List. 


Language or Dialect. 


‘EaiAEKS, 


'olarne. 


A langaage reported in the Burma Lingnistie Survey 
to belong to the Mon-Khmer Braneli of; the Anstro- 
Asiatie dang'nages, and to be s])oken by 1,550 peextle 
in KSng'tung (SoTithern Shan States), 

A Braiifii of the Aryan Srsb-Fainily of the Icdo-Eiiro- 
5 ’eaii Family, So far as this Survey is foncerned It 
iiiclndes two Groups, — an EtLsterii ami a Western. 
Tina only exampdo of the latter de‘i It with in the 
Survey is Persian (331). For the fonnerj sc© East- 
ern Group (1). 

An olfi name for Irtila (289), 

A form of Korwa (25). 


Eriligaru 
Ernga or Singli 


Another name for Shnnkla (210), g.r. 

A dialect of Lusbei (224-) spoken in the South Lasliei 
Hills. The nniuber of speakers is unknown. 

Properly ‘^Persian’ (331), bat commonly, used for 
Imlu (5S5) as fnll of Persian words, and even, in 
eontradistioction to the current colIo(|nial, for Liter- 
ary Hindi (586), 

It is also used by the Basis for their seerat argot (871:). 
Of. Pfirsi and Qasal. 

The same as Gomilntakl or Goanoio, i.e. the KonkanI 
(491) of Goa, as spoken by natives of Portugaese 
origin. 


Firangl 


Pmportod in the 1891 Bombay Censns lleiiort a.s a term 
used in Kliandosh for Urdu (i>85}, <7f. Ffu'.sl. 

A form of Hal“ln (499} . 

A Mnndd langniigo spcdcoii in the North-East Hills of 
tiie iladriis Prosidonev. 


Gaebikolo 


Gadaba 


One of tiic CliP.mbfL dialects (S41) of IVeatorn Pabari 
j '..Sit';'. It is spoken in Cbamba Btate aiul in Kangra 
j (Paiipib}. 

1 Eojiortod as the name of a dialect of Kindi (3Sfl\ in 
j tlio 1S91 C. P. Census Report. Not since identified. 

! A Sub-Dialect of tlio Baglieli (.559) dialect of Eastern 
i Hindi (557) spoken in Bandii (U. P.}. 

j A Jiame given to Bunau (74) along the lower Bhaga 
j River. 


Gadi or BharmanrI 


Gaberl 


Gabora 


Another name for Glieko Karen (39), y.r. 

Another name for Chills (410). 

A name for the rural dialects generally of Gujarati 
^052}. Also called Grdniya, Only in Ahmadabad 
(Bombay) is it- usod to specify a pavticnlar rural 
diakir't (064), Cf. Oabwarl. 

A dialect of Bhlll (077) spoken in Snrat (Bombay) and 
Niiwsari of Ikiroda. According to Dr. Enoch Uedberg, 
in tlie Bombay Census Report for 1921, Ai)X>endis: B, 
p. iii, ‘ Gam“ti ‘ means simply ‘the Tillage Language/ 
and is the same as Mavvchl (694), which is the real 
name. 

Reported as a 8afc (Bui) language spoken in Katha 
and C'i)x>er Cbindwin. Supposed to be a dialect of 
Kada (281). 

See Danaw. 


Gamadia 


Gamat®dl or Gaux^I 


Ganan 


Ganaw 


Reported in the 1891 Bombay Census Repjort as a dia- 
lect of Marathi (455) spoken in Nasifc. Not since 
identified. In the 1921 Bombay Census Report it is 
Eugge^ted that the word may mean the gibberish 
spoken by some insane. Cf. Gujarati gundo, mad. 

Said to be a form of B&r& (127). Not identified. 

A name sometimes used south of the Ganges for the 
Awadbi (558) spoken on the other side of the rivor. 

. ir 280, fi4S, S55 (L,)^ Another name for Tehri (818), 

■' iv 110.280 A snb-dialoct of the Knmatim dialect (785) of Central 

* PshSiT (784}- Spo.keji in .Cm na -/r p_\ 

I'y Au'tbcr numr fill Bh.'!. i.i.I. G/ P-5''), 

i 650 554 A fi'n.. o.' GiC Biil-'i ; (dl'J) of vTc, ‘oi'k Hi”?) 


Gande 


1 

Numbbe or 

Sl’EAKEES. 

; 

According 
to the 
Linguistic 
Survey. 

According 
to the 
Census of 
1921. 




VhMfbwU., ! 




APPENDIX III, 


WHBEE DEAlT WITH IK THE 
LiKOTTISTIC StTETEY. 


Ktjmeee qh Speakees, 


Xmnher in 
Classified 1 
List. 


mg wage or Dialect. 


According : According 
to tbe I to tli6 
Lingnistic I Consns of 

Snr^'ey. I 1021 . 


Eemabks. 


Yolmne. 


^ Yillago Dialect ’ (cf. Gamadia and Gfw-war!), and 
applicable to any rnral dialect. It is commonly need 
as the loea name lor Eastern Maithili fSloV; Tht 
Xagpnria (o2b) form of Bhojpnri (519) haV been 
specially so named, and a grammar of it has beeS 
written under that title. ' 

See Bhotia of Garhwal (66). 

A dialect of Central Pall nri (<784), spoken in Garhwal 
and the iieighbonring Districts. 


Garltwal Bhotia 


1, 103, 279, 281 
(Grammar), 355 


Gdi'i or Banfui 


A form of Laluill (or Bhotia of Lahnl) (62) reported 
to he spoken m Lahul. Kot recorded in this .Survey. 

*^'*5 Assam-Bnrmese 
Biaich of the Tiheto-Bnrmaii langnages. Spoken 
f!-?" (JM’O Hill, (Assam) and neighionring Di" 
tnets. hor the standard dialect, see Achik (135). 

Bombay Presidency 

ni Gattns or Hill 

’ ^^^Watara, and Godavari' 

^wth Bengal, bnt reported 
o 4 m 5 o 4 ^ Censny Eeport as a name for^ 

VtSel spoken in the gonthern Shan 


Garo or Maude Knsik 


Gandia or Gan^o 


Ganngto 


States. 

AKohistani laiignage akin to TSrwali i'409'i aIca 
spelt Gowro. Spoken in the Indms Kohisff ’ 

Another name for Mawchi (694). See GamaPdl. 

R^^Port as a form, 

, A Bardic langnage spoken ill the Chitral Coantrv nf 
! the confluence Pf the Bashgal and Chitral 

i Bialec4 ’ (a/l Ganiaclm and Gaft'wari) TTsod 

as a name for the Brai Bhiiki.n /'p.ooi used 

®trfthe Agrri.Sf(i)“Ry®) *" »= 

' S,SSS=rtJs; -r 

tlteimsolvc.s. Tlie Burmese Toakers 

•'White Karen.’ B,eui Karonbyn or 

A name sometime.-i used for AmnvSnP« niro. 


Ganro 


Gftft’ar-hati or Xarsati 


Geiaer Gebo Karen 


Geleki-Duor 


Gentoo 


IS a corrnption of 
then. Porlngaei ,6 
lus, as contrasted 


I#ka 8 >ni ( 87 g) a,„d Mnnh 
the Panics and neighbonrin 
tion was possible of the spe 
tins suh-gronp. Fm- +L 


tins suh-groni). Fo,. . “a ^angnage of 

^alchah and the Darclirier, <^^0 

Pt. ii, pp. 4lf. languages, see Vol. VIII, 

A form of the VarhadT dialect nr 

spoken in the north of BuldlS 

A form of the 'Varhadl dialect ('477'! nf nr 'n - / 

spoken in the south of Buldaia^Bo^,) ' 

Mai'ltlu ( 4 g|j’'‘^ It*is\m dialect (457) of 

hotweOn IColaL and ih^ mZ State"' D 

(p. 64) ideiitrleal with DrSoll (170).^ ' I'fobafaly . 

• ni TVestorn Salt uSfgo^ ' 

tic by 'S 976 "’s- 

•'^•Hl 'ronn'gne '’m ramethJn 




fciiiii 
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[Nnmber in 

langTiage oi- Dialect, i Classified According According 
List. to the to the 
Linguistic Census of 
Survey. 1931. 


Volume.' Part. 


Reported in the 1891 Central Prorinces Census Report 
as a form of Mara'|<lu (455). Not since identified. 


■Ghetli 


A form of tlie North-Eastern dialect (33S) of Pashto 
(337) spoken in Afghanistaa between Kandahar and 
Jalalabad. 


ii 325, 453, 461 Another name for Tiiriinfiki (676). 


Ghisadi 


A Gipsy language reported in the 1891 Bombay Census 
Report. Not since identified. 


Ghosrari 


VIII ii 3, 150, 151, 224 A dialect of Shina (391) spoken ia the Gilgit Valley 
(L,). (Kashmir). 

XI ... Ij 4, 5 A number of unclassed languages si>oken by wandering 

or criminal tribes in various parts of India. They are 
discussed in Vol. XI of the Survey, on p. 2 of which 
•u'ill ho foniul named a number of Gipsy tribes 'whose 
languages are not described. The name ' Gipsy * 
has nothing to do with the Romanis of Eui-ope, Of 
the figures here given, those of the Survey are the 
I more accurate. 


•Gipsy languages 


70 A dialect of Bhlli (677) si>Qken in Marwar and Sirolii. 

6, 26 

56, 477 (Gram- A form of the Sirmauri dialect (816) of Western 
mar), 631 (L.). Pah iirl (814), spoken in Nahan and Jubbal States 

(Pan .-jab). 

A by-name for Pat^nuli (674) used in Madras. 

Another name for Angami (164). 

163 ! Another name for the Kohkani dialect (494) of 

Marathi (455). 

158, 261 (L.) A corrupt form of Bagheli (559) spoken in Mandla 
(UP.). 

17, 87, 88 A form of the Marwari dialect (713) of Rajasthani 

(712) spoken in Marwar and Kishangarh States, 

425 A form of the Kathiyawii<;n dialect (666) of Gujarati 

(652) spoken in Kathiawar (Bombay). It is also 
called Bhavnagari. 

Another spelling of Gujari (776) used in the Punjab. 

577, 594 A dialect of Telugn (319) spoken by nomadic Golara 

in Chanda (C. P.). 

383, 385 A dialect of Knnarese (296) spoken by nomadic Golars 

1 and HoHyas in the C. P., except in Chanda, where we 

find Golari (1). 

... A form of Telugn (319) reported in the 1911 and 

1921 Bombay Census Reports as spoken by men of 
the Golla caste in Bijapur and Dharwa.r. 

Another name for Goanese, g'.-a. 

122, 261 (L.) A name given to 1 ho Bagheli (559) .spoign by Gonds 
in Rewa State a) id Mandla (C. P.). Tno same term 
is often used to indicate some other Aryan language 
as spoken by Goads. Thus, it is used as a synonym 
for Cbhattlsgarld ; 572) and for Oriya (502) in each 
case, as spoken by Gunds, 

286, 472, 647 One of the Intermediate Groups of Dravidian Ian- 
(L.) guages. 

286, 472 S])okon in the C. !P., Berar, Hyderabad, and the adjoin- 

ing parts of Central India and Mwlras. 

467 Another name for Rangloi (75), q^.v. 

... ' The same as Gondani, q,v. 

■ The name of a Gipsy tribe reported from Berar. Not 

^ identified, 

43, 324, 228 A fo'rni of the Bhojpurl dialect (519) of Bibari (500) 

' ' • ' gp6kon iii Gorakhpur (17. P,). 

SOO " ’ The name is also sometimes u.sod to indicate Madbcsl 


•Girasia 


Girlpari 


Glrvaiiam 


•Gnamei 


Gcane.se or Gomruitak! 


'GSdwani or Mandhlha 


•God war! 


Gobi! wadi 


Gojarl 
Golari (I) 


•Golari (2) or Holiyii 


Golla 


Gonrlniaki . 

Goiicliini or Gondi (1) 


Standard Dialect 
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WHREE DEAXT with 151 THE 
LnrauisTic Sitetet. 


■ jj^mnl'er in 

Language or Dialect. . ClasslMod Aecordiug According 

List. to the to the -n- , -n ^ 
j Linguistic Consnsof 

I Survey, 1921. 

Oorkijiali or Gortliali .1 | ... IX iv 


Gortlti'^a 


liFJHABKS, 


CkiTiiidaii 


218, 279 


ftPaiiiya 

Grar.tILa 


t > a 


nr,-J ' 9,55L992 


1 

ii I 323ft‘. 


SLaiiclar*! Dklfict^! 


n of Nasuliuans , 

„ of Parsls , 

Onjariiti oi Thar ami 
Parhar. 

Ancient , 


Klias-Icnra, Eastern Palulrl, or 
iNaipali (/bl), Ihe nameis also wrongly given to 
the Awaclhi (558) spoken hy Tharins of ivheri (U. P,), 

Anothei* name for Gorkliali, g.!!. 

Another spelling of Gattu, q.p. 

A name sometimes given to Tamil (2S5L It is reallv 
a Madras caste-name, 

Central Provinces dialect ( 476 ) of 
Maradii (455). It is a corrupt jargon spoken by 

SiMdi (C 'p")'' <^'^^an‘ia, and 

I , ' 

j See Gauro. 

Ihe same as Gilmadia (656), 17 . i’. 

A name sometinies used for Tamil (285). Prorierlv tlie 
name of a written character. * 

Brdhmaas. <">>6 6 "gli 

The same as Gapi.rati (652). It i. the local name rised 
1 JsCingTush Gnjanlli from Ifachtdihl 
irn "'’- Wiruulosh it IS the laiifiiiage of Gniar 

A luigiugo uf the Cautral Clron-p of Imlo* Aryan Inr- 

srfS; - Cutch.: 


H I 30.5, 400 (L.) .Spoken in Gujarat. 


I CIX 


ii ; 3211, 436 
ii 326 
ii ! 326 


ii 353 


; See Pill-si Gnjardti (600). 


,, of the Plains 
Giijarii 

Gnjurioi? Hazara 


77G ^ 297,073 
7S0 : 19, .502 


IX . iv ^ 10, 925 A .Ualect- of _ Uujasthani (712), spmkon in the Paniab 

I ”1 the hilk of the Xorth'West. ^ ' 

X n 1,10, 9 ,j9 

••' I - ^ ''arae sometimes used for Gnjarati (052). 

i oii’fLx’ ’^^Erontier'p n «PoJ:0n in Hazara (M.-Tf. 

I Province), Swat, and the neighbourhood 

' Hazara (778). teduda those for Ajiri of 

I 1, 953, 905 (L.) A form of Gnjari (776) spoken in Kashmir. 

■' ■■ K-rcn(39',. 


of Kashmir 


779 252,092 


— 


G nlgn'bi 
f-nsf.-'o I 


Gni!].';.;'! 
Or.rV, 


3 , 6 , j 75 





'-'iH'.'Ai . . . ^ 395 i ... . 

Ouj:-!jaK-a ... 

Iflf IpiSliSSf ip IISIIpfl^iiESi iSffil 


ji 3, 150, 171. 


I -VliLv; 7 

■ 'ti-rt--....™... 

' ■■I'ichio-a !3l!)‘, ' VtV'- v"' 

''1CV.1 of 6an,;«m an.i 

A lurm of Vinbiw ' .“.SI, 7. /■. 

Pupi-rtVi’n the pili Hniri-nv in-T on , . 

G.js;, arguagp sp„ken in Rewakanthn. Xor identi- 

» 4 f - 


i M— Mi 

■||h 


'"^(Kaohmi’iL^''''-'^ Cliirai.s Vc.lkv 

Tiic- na:no of u ^nh-c^&re ^pomting KGdI (19;. 


! I I , ' . (19;. 

' ■ ■“ •*• TX ivU Lie 

i i i i ^Ib'n’w India in ai’c-on 

rmukhi . . ... j , , ; ' "Hior forms of Tiido-Arwra speech. ' 



^ u-J J. I . . i 
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Ijaii"Tiage or Dialect. 





Number in, 
Classified 
List. 


Gm-nng 

Gnrvi 
Gyami 

Gyarung 

Ha-Ang 

Mabiii’a 

Hacli . 

HacUtI 
Haidariibadl 

Hiiijong 

Hajang, Hajong . 

Hakft or Bamigshe 

HaLbi . » 

Hriladi - 

Hfiliil s . 

Haliruii 

Tlallam, Sttindard Dialocti 

llandfirl . , 

‘ Hangkoop ’ 

‘Kangfioou ’ , 

Hsr . . 

Haraj . , 

llaranahikarl 

Ilaranfci 

Ilaraatl, Standard 
Hari . 

Hariani or Dcswali 

Harigaya 

Harod 

Har rSr 
Harthi 


I lash wo Karen 




- 


111 


690 


547 

220 

490 

669 

230 

823 


Numbee, 03? Speakees; 


Wheee deait with nr mb 
Likq-itistio Suetey. 


to the 
Linguistic 
Survey. 


950 


5,000 

14,250 

104,971 

770,000 

26,848 

26,533 

50,211 


750 991,101 


751 943,101 


591 


148 


According 

1 to the 
! Census of 
1921. 

! ■ 

Volume 

1 

1 

i 

Part. 

Page. 

5,211 

III 

i 

177, 180, IS, 
254 (L.). 

! 

I 

IX 

XI 

V 

In 

i 

6, 174, 185 

1 2, 5, 6 
j 214 

i 


y 

i 

1 19, 201, 314, 35 
1 • (L.). 

I' . . 


V 

i 

214 

1 2,45S 

III 

ill 

115, 160 (L.) 

... 

VII 


2, 219, 330,39 
(L.).' 


IX 

ii 

425 

■ 3,1S1 

III 

iii . 

3, .1.81, ly2, 29 

(L-) 

... 

in 

iii 

0,192 


IX 

iv 

549, 586, 628 {.L 


HI 

iii 

59 


III 

iii 

59 


IV 

■ ■ ■ . 


30 

: . 

IX 

■. ■ ■: 

ii 

3, 4, 3], 203 

... 

IX 

ii 

203 

... 

IX 

i 

66, 252, 264 


.. ...... i 

III 

ii 

96 

... 

IV 

y** 

*«* 

80 


— 




Kemaeks. 


A non-jironomiiialized Himalayan T'iheto-Bnrnian lan- 
guage. It is mostly sjwkon in Upper Nepal, 

A tiaine sometimes given for Niimldi (770), q.v. 

A dlaloct of Ciiinese, spoken on tiio Ciiiiiege side of^ 
the frontier between Tibet and Western China. 

A form of Bhotia. of Tibet or Tibetan (58) spoken in 
Eastoni Tibet, 

A form of Palaung (4) rexiorted in tijo Burma Lin- 
gnisiic Survey aas])okeii in the Euby Mines District 

A dialecfc of Biuli (677) spoken in Aligarh (U. P.). 

Tlie fuime of a tribe speaking Haijong Bengali {547),. 

Anotlior name for Harantl (750). 

Eeported in the 1S91 Bombay Censxis Rep<irt as a form 
of IJrdfx (5B5). 

A form of tlio Eastern dialect 1 5-1 5) of Bengali (529) 
.spoken in Sylhet (Assarii) and Mymensingh (Hengal). 
Inccrrectly called Ilajang or Hiriong. 

See the preceding, 

A ttialeet of Lai (219) spoken in tho Chin Hills. Also 
repoj-ted in the Burma Linguistic Survey as spiAeii by 
3,982 ]xersons in Pakokku and Upper ■ Chindwin. In 
the All- India Census it is called KwelsMii. 

A sub-dialect of the Certrul Provinces ilialGCt (-170) 
of MurathM too) spoken in Bastar, Glilwttisgarli (C. P.) 
and the neighbourhood, 

A form of llio KathiyaWiidi dialoet (666) of Gtija- 
y:dl{Co'Ij. It is also called HaiiiT, 

&'ee d;e proeeding.. 

An Old Kuki langnago of the nki-Chin Group of 
the Assam-Bunuese Branch of the Tiboto-Bnraian 
larsguages. tspoken in Sylhet (A-ssam) aiMl Hill 
Tipperah (Bengtil), 

The Survey fignre.s also indtido those for Kholiiia 

^ 234 -), 

.i. form of tlie lviSthali dialect (821) of Western Pahafi 
(bl4). Sx>okeu in the Simla Hills (Pan Jab). 

Said to be a form of Til ado (207). 

Said to be a ibnii of Thfido (207). 

Another name for Santfili i,16). 

All nnkijoivn langnago reported from Ahmedabadin tho 
1891 Bombay Census Report. 

Eeported in 1011 .Bombay Census Eeport as a form of 
Kanarase (296) spoken in Bijapur and Dharwar. 
Appurontly the same as Advlchanchi, q.v. 

A snb-dialeet of the Central Eastern dialect (740) of 
EriJastlnXiil (712) spoken in Bundi and Kota Sta-tes 
(Ea;i]mtaua). 


The same as Kanare.?e (290), Tlie namo of a Madras 
caste, said to speak a corrupt Kanarese. 

A form of the Ihlngaru dialect (588) of Western Hindi 
(581), spoken in the youth-East Panjab. 

A dialect of Koch (142) sjioken in the Garo Hills 
(Assam), 

Eoported in the ISO I Bombay Census Eoiiort as a form 
of ‘Hindi.* ? ireorrectfor Hilrauti (760), : .v ; v 

Another namo for SantTilI (15). 

Pieportel in the 1891 Bombay Cenams Eeport as a form 
of Gujarati (652), 

Eeported in the Burma Linguistic Survey as a form of 
Karen (31) sxioken by 600 people in Toungoo Dis- 
trict. , ' ' • 
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Nninliei' in 
Classified 
List. 


Language or Dialect. 


According 
to the 
Linguistic 
Survey. 


According 
to the 
Census of 
1921. 


Ebmabks. 


Yolmne. 


Hatigorrk . ; . 

Hanlgno or finalngo 


Anothei' name for lo Kilga (166), q.v. 

Said to he the same as the Kweshin form of Shnnlila 


Haviha 


The same as Kaiiarese (296). 
division of Brahmans in M; 
speak a corrupt Kanareso, 

Another name for ?ayn (106), 

Nepal. 

A form of North -Ym.stern Lahnda (433). 
Hazara (N.~W. Frontier Province). 

Reported in the Burma Liiigni,sti<! Survey f 
language spoken tty 4,000 people in the'U 
win District. 

A Miao (43) dialect spoken in Wo, stern Chi' 
speakers call thomselve^j * Pho.’ Cf. lY Mia 

The prose literary form of Hindi (580). 

Another name for Dima-sa (131), 

A gronj) of. Tihoto-Bunnaii languages apokoi 
lower Himalaya from Darjiling' to Lahiil. 
list oi langaagos it is divided into the Pronoi 
1-Inu.alayan Group (72-110) and the Non-Pro 
' ized Himalayan Group (111-121), 

Hindosfani dialect (682) of 
ILiidi (581), Widely spoken thronghont 2 
1 iiidia. ® 

Also, a.iwino given to Kanauji (604) in the Far 
District (u. P,). 

Also, a local name for Multani (426) , 

Also, a local name for tlm Lahnda r4I5) st„ 
Dera Ghazi Jvlian (4'28), ' ' ^ 

A name given in Malda (Bengal) to Eastern 

(oXoj • 


Spoken in Central 


Sazam Hindki 


Spoken [n 


Bemi 


High Rindl 
Hills K.T,cha.ri 
Himalayan Group 


Hindi or Khontai 


‘ Hindi’ of Kagimr 


bee iSagpuri ‘ Hindi ’ (631), 

A form of the Multruii dialect (426) i 
spoken in Dera Ghazi Khan District 
naino Hindki is also used to indicate 
Lahnda. Thns 

If is u.sod for Lahnda, general] v. 

It is a local name for Miiltiini (426). 

^^‘0 Lahnda 
Khan, hnt also for that of Dera Ismi 
I’rontiar Province), 

It IS used for the Awankari sub-dialect 
Eastern Lahnda (436). 


Hindki or Jatki 


4.33 881,42-'. 
434 827,000 


Iflndk'o, St;.ndrird . 




m 


ST'CIMBEE OS' Speakbes. 


VV HEEE EEALT WITH IS' THE 
LlH&EisaTC SUEI'EY, 


I Numljer in I 

Language or Dialect, j Classified | According According 

to tlie, to the i -n i. 

Linguistic Census of ^ 


583 6,282,733 


1, 42, 57 (Gram* 
mar), 95. 

1, 42, 63, 213, 
570 (L.), 


7, 8, 9, 43 


3, 181, 281, 295 
(L.). 


Spoken in Western Holiilkhand and the TJpper Gaa-- 
getie Doah (D. P.) and in Anibala (Panjab). 

Incorrect for Handuri (823), 

An old Latin name for Hindostani (5S2). C/. In- 

dostanica, Moiirica, and Mogulscli. Spelt Hindo- 
stanica by Abel (VoL IX, Pfc. i, pp. 11, 4S), 

Eaported in the Burma Linguistic Survey as a form of 
Palaung (4) spoken by 654 j>eoide in tbo lisipaw 
17orthern Slian State. 

Anotber name for Khyang or Siio (256). 

Aji Old Kiiki language of the Knki-Chin Gr»>njt of the 
Assam-Bmnnese Brandi of tbo Tibeto-Bunnaii lan- 
guages. It is spoken in AIanipur State (Assam). 
The Survey figures are merely a rough estiuiato. 

Another name for AMrwati (759) . 

Another spelling of Hiou, Q.v. 

See Khamti. 


Hkamnk 


See Kliamnk. 


See Khiin. 


Hknnlon 


See Klmnlong. 


Ho (2) or Kol . 


Iloch-Indostaniscli 


Hohsa Shan 
Ho Hta 


Anotlier spoiling of Kliunung, the alteruativo namo of 
Xung (Banna Lingui,stic Survey). 

... A form of the Laiyo dialect of Lai (21 G) reported ii) 

the Burma Linguistic Survey as spoken in the- 
Chin Hills., Xuinber of speakers not stated. 

3, 127-8,181,256 An Old Kuki language of the Kuki-Chiu Group of the- 
Assam-Burmeso Branch of the Tibelo-Bnnuan lan- 
gufigos. The Sun'oy figures are inorcdy a rough 
estiruato. In Hie Survey, the piriuc-qtal spelling of 
the imino of this language is Mliar, witli Hmfir as a 
variant. The latter spelling is that wliich is correct. 

A dkloct of Miao (43), <7. r. Spoken in theMongPau 
and Kcngtung Sliau States (.Burma). 

... Another naiie for Yinda (253), q.v, 

400, 410, 4-28 A iiamo somotinios ivrongly given to Kurulch (305). 


21, 28, 110 


A dialect of Ivhorvi'ari (14), spoken in Singhhum and 
Manblmm (Bihar and Ori-ssaL 

An old German ninn® for Western and Eastern Hindi 
(581 ,557) and Bihiirl (500). 

See Hos'a Shan. 

See Ho Tha. 


4, 56, 62, 133 A dialect of Dimii-sa. (131) spoken in Nowgong 
(L.), (Assam). 

,,, The same as Oriya. (502). A Madras ca.ste-uaino. 


■ 

M 

H 


Holiya 

Homaing 

Homong 




•f b k 5 










— ^IML 


■ 


I Anotlier iiame for Golari (300), q,v, 

j Reported in the Barma Linguistic Survey as si form 
of the Palo dialect of Palaung (4) spoken by 379 
people in Along Long Northern Shan State. 

I Eoiierted in the Burma Ifingaistic Survey as a form of 

I the Palo dialect of Palaung (4) spoken by 2,655 

I peoxile in the Northern Shan States. 

' A Lolo-AIos"'o language spoken in Futao (Burma) out- 
side the Census area. 

An old spelling of Htr, i.e. Saniali (15), 

A form of 








■ 








’Itlllflll 


,4 
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[C SUETEr. 


liEMAltES. 


A form of Mutonia (176), q.v. 

Another name for Maingtha (260), q.v, 

A form of the Standard dialect (633) of Panjiibi (632) 
spoken in the Hill Country of Hoshiarpar (Pan jab). 
The Survey figures include those for Kahlilri (637). 

A form of Zayein (41), reported in the Burma 
Linguistic Survey to be spoken in the Sontheni Sium 
Stfite.s. In the Report it is spelt Ho Hta. 

Another name for Zahao (218). 

Another spelling of Phiii, See Pyin. 

Another name for Phdii (272a), q.r. 

The Burmese Government spelling of Phdn (272a) q.ti. 

Another name for Plum (272a), q v, 

T!io Lushoiname for Hrnngkliol (220). 

An Old Knki lungnago of the Knki-Clim Gronj) of 
the Assam-Bnrmoso Branch of tlie Tihoto-Burman 
languages, siokeu in North Cachar and Khasi and 
daintia Hills (As.sain) and the Hill Tij)pora State 
tBengal)._ Hrangkhol (not Rfingkhul, as in tlio 
Survey) is the correct name of this laim-nao'e The 
Lusheis call it Hrangchal. 

Spoken in North Cachar and Hill Tiiypora. See the 
pieceding, Iho other dialect of this language is 


iii I 3, 10 (Conqiara- 
{ tivo Vocahiilarv) 
181, 292 (L.) 


See S'^en Shim. 

See S'eutung. 

SeeShnlam. 

See STuleng. 

See Thai. 

See Tha-Mo. 

I See Thangsa. 

I See Thaote. : 

c? K^’^'‘^shin form of Slmnkla 

( 210 ). ■; 

A form of Palaung f4j reported in the Burma 
Lmguifitic Survey to ho spoken by 280 people in the 
Moug Long Northern Shan State. 

A form of Palaung (4) reported in the Burim 

poople in 

tuG ^orthorii S/ifUL Statos. 

The local pronunciation of Sombvarl (763), q.v. 

A name sometimes given to Bhotia of Tibet or Tibetan 


T • f Palaung (4) reported in 

1 cfio® Linguistic Survey to be spoken by 

State ^ Northern Shan 

An_ unclassed language reported in the Burma 
Lmpistie Survey as spfokon by S,000 people in the 
^ Chm Hills. I The. same as Hualgno, ql * 

it is spelt 

..^Thonoh, but Hweao is more correct, Hwenb may bg 
,hnt a mmprommciatipn of Hoalngo. ’the speiiLrs 
.ape described ,as^ a settlement of Hualngos, who in 


le SEan name for A1 
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A dialect of EagLell (659) reported in the 1921 
Central India Census Report, a-; spoken in Rewa. 

A form of the Eastern dialect (365) of Balochi (361), 
spoken in the Upper Sind Frontier District. The 
Survey hgnres inclndo also the figures for the Balochi 
si)oken in Dera Ghazi Khan. 

Another name for the Bhotia of Tohri Garhwal (65), 

A name sometimos used instead of Nyamkat for the 

‘ Bhotia of Upper Kaaan'a.r (64). 

Anoiber nrnne for Katmrdse (296), A Madras caste- 

namn. ' 

Another name foi’ Kachc.Vihi (4611. current in Kathia- 
war. '• Often ineon-octiy -ssritten Jaraji. 

A ’name ti^ed In Baluohi>sfcan both for Lahnda (415) and 
|or Sindht (445)-. 






Number ok Skbaicees 

Where dealt with ih the 
Lihg-uistic Survey. 


JNinnber in 



'j 

' 

J 

Language or Dialect. 

Classified 

According 

1 According 

1 




List. 

to the 
Ijingni.stic 

to the 
Census of 

j Volume 

Part 

Page. 



Survey. 

1921. 




Indo -Aryan Branch 

. 

226,060,611 

229,560,565 

I 



Indo-European Family , 

... 

231,874,403 

282,852,817 

I 

1 


Indo-Nesiaii Branch 

. 


5,661 



... 

Indostau 

... 



IX 

i 

1 

4, 43 1 

Indostana . 

... 

... 


IX 


10 

Indostau ica 

... 

■ 

... 


IX 

i 

6,9 

Indostauiseli 




IX 

i 

11 

lujang 




III 

ii 

135 

Inner Siraji 

... 






Inner Sub-Iliaricb . 


83,770,622 

139,166,9-15 

IX 

i 

1 

Intermediate Grou]) 

... 

■ 

■ 

2,180,858 

1 • 

! . 

3,056,598 

IV 

... 

284ff, 

Intba . 

268 


55,007 


■ . 


Inzemi 

184 



HI 

ii 

411 

Irani , ^ . i 


... 

- 

■ j 



■ ... 

Irula . . . i 

: 289 

1,614 

1 

■ ! 

IV 


299,382 

Isachanu-re . , i 



**• 

in 

: il 

290 

Isliang . . . ' 

... 



in 


189 

Ishkashnix . 

873 


... 

x’ 

... 

455, 48011., 505 

IsbkaAmi, Standard 

374 

... 

... 

X 

... 

48Cffi., 505, 532 
(L.). 

.Tabalpurl , 

... 

... 

41 ‘ 


... 

... 

•lacohaliad I'^iib-Dialoct 

366 

125,510 


X 


401, 435 (Ij-) 

■f ad 1 1) . , . ' 




in 

i 

15l16,91 

*Iad (2) 



.. « 

III 

i 

86 

J.biari, . . .j 






• ' : 

Lldeji 


... 

,1’ 1' ^ 

Vni 


1^8” _ . . ' 






iMi 


.radgallj .laghdall. or ■ 


filipili 

... 

tSsiM 

yrn 

■ . 

. ^ 

-158) 240,, 833,’ 

- 'T 


j. 

■ - - 1- -«i. 

■ ■■ 

X 




Remarks. 


One of the tliree Branches of the Aryan Sub-Family 
of Indo-European languages. The other Branches 
are the Eranian and the Dardic or Pilacha, gp.t*. 
The Indo-Aryaii Branch includes (besides Sanskrit, 
a dead language) three Sub-Branches,, - air Outer, 
a Medi,ate, and an Inner, qq.v. 

A Family of languages, of which only the Aryan 
Sub- Family is spoken in India. See the preceding. 


A Branch ^ of _ the Austro-Nesian Sub-Family of the 
Austrie Family of languages. The only languageg 
of this Branch spoken 'in India are Salon (1) and 
Malay (2), neither of which is dealt with in the 
Survey. 

The earliest English name for Hindostiini (uS2). 

Old Portiiguoso name tor HindustaiiT (582). 

An old Latin nanio for Ilindostiiiii (582), Cf. liindti- 
Btaniea, Mourioa, and Mognlsch. 

An old Cbmnaii laune for Ilindostani (582j, 

Another name for Rongma or Unza (162j. 

See Siraji, lunar (834). 

One of the throe Snb-Bninchos of the Iiulo-Aryan 
Brancii of the Aryan langnages. It includes two 
Groups, the Central and the Pjihari. In Voi. IX, 
Pt. ), p. 1 of the Survey, these two are put together 
into one Group called ‘‘I'lie Central.’ I’ho Central 
Group includes Western Hindi (581), Paniftbi (632) 
Gujarati (652), Bhill (677), Klifuideg! (707), and 
Rrijastliaiu (712). ThePnhiirl Group inclndes Eastern 
Pahari, Khas-kura or Naipal! (781), Central Palnlri 
(7S4), and Mtestern Palnlri (814). 

A Group of Dravidiaii languages, intonnodiate between 
the Dravida languages aiid the Andhra language. It 
includes KuruHi (305), Malhar (306), Mai to (307), 
Kni (308) , Kolanu (3(.l9} , and Gondi (313) , 

A dialect ef Burmese (265). It is not dealt witli in this 
Survey. According to the Burma Linguistic Survey, 
it is s]iioken by 60,SS1 people in the Southern Shan 
States and the neighhourhood. It is closely connected 
with Tavoyan (270). 


A dialect of Eiiipeo (183), spoken in the Naga Hills 
(Assam). 

Another name for Persian (331), 

A dialect of Tamil (285) spoken in the Nilgiri Hills 
(Madras) and viemity . 


Another name for Thukumi (171). 

Another name for Marini (112), gf.u. 

A langmago of the (^alcliah Sub-Group of the Eastern 
(ilroup of Eranian languages. Spoken in the Panm-s. 





— 


J afigall or Ja%U 


30,687 • 


■ 


Another spelling of Jaugsben (SHO) 

An agglntinative non-Indian Ian. 
the rompprntivp tahlr-c * 


'^uago, referred to in 


APPENDIX III, 


Intjmbie OB S^eakebs.! 

I : r ^ Litcttistic StrETEE. 


Number in; 


Clu-’-ifieil Accriniing 

According 

Li-.t, to the 

to the 

] Lina’uistic 

Census of 

; Survey. 

1921. 

595 140, OUO 

- 

dOi 11,581 



JaganHathi 

dagdilii, Ja gh duit 
dtlllOW 

Jain . 

Jaintiajmri 
J aip'u'l 

Jaipnrij Standard 
Jaratsrla N'lisil 

daktia.i- 

Jniiindil" 

JaaiaiM 

.Tuinath" 

Jamual: 

Janar 

Jand . , , 

Jeigal: 


rolnmo. Part. ® Pago, 

IX i i I 70, 298 

I I.. 

VIII i j 240, 372 


liEll VBES. 


I A furiii of the Braj Bliilklui Dialed (592) of Wdstorii 
j Hindi (581) spoken in Bliaratpnr and Kar-inli 
States, and iu N.-iV. Gwalior. 

A (.‘orriipt iona of T/ahndii (dl5) spoken in Balrudjii.stau 
di'.t of Dera Gliazi IChan District (Pan jab) . ’ The 
Survey figures include those for Khetrani (480)'. 

A nanie for Oriya f5u2j reported in !bo 1891 Bomliav 
Census lieport. " 

{ See Jadgall. 


A wrong spelling of Zabao (218), 


Ajiotlier name for S.vlbettia (5J8). 


711 1,687,^99 

1 IX 

712 790,231 

IX 


f' III 


1 III 


IX 11 ;3, J 31,164,304 A form ot the Central Eastern Dialect (7101 of Ri;.,, 
‘ spoken in daiptir State aiajputtiuii) , ’ ' 

IX ii I 31, 164, 304 (L.) 


Another name for NaniNaiigia (178). 


III iij 331,342 (L.) A name sometimes used for Angwiinku (173), 

- “S'SS 

”• A form of Tipuril (151). 

' I ■■■ HiiHlostfuii 

“ _ — I - ^ to tbepogra (647) of Jammu. 

• ' ' \ 

: - M, A M,dn.scart«. 

K i ! 010,(190.703 lAu„tl,6r ;u,„,o lor PacliMai, liStM N„m 

Spoken lu Jind State tPanjah) ’ ' Aaili ( 040 ). 
I ”• ^ ‘of nr belonging to the wild«^n,w] 

I hence applied to several forms of spec h nld j 

, ^ wild or more or Ics, uncivilized people. ^ Thns^™ ^ 

! Used in Bombay for any Bhil language (677-700). 

IX r 010, 709 , 1- ae mu™, ft,,, 

IV i 30 


mt i ( 239, 280, 295 A lorn of tie Stmiiard liMert (410j of LatoJi n, a, 

spoken m the Jangal Bar (Panjah). d'lS) 

■■■ . •” ■ ”• Reported in the 1891 Bombay Cen«..<, T? a 

form of Urdu (685) used in lUiaUS! ^ '' 

^ i af-?' 530, A language of the Western Sub-Gronr^ nCn iV 
' o35 (L.). nominalizod Himalayan Tibeto-Tb^rm ^ f 

spoken iu Almora (U'f P.). e/*. JangaT^ I^'nguages 

iu I 69,61 .. A dialect of Tliado fPiny'i ^ 
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Whsbe beam with rs the 
Linguistic StiETEy, 


[NUMEIiE OE StEAKEBS, 


Nrimljor in 
Classified 
List. 


According I According 
to the I to the 

Linguistic j Census of 
Surrey. | 1921. 


Language or Dialect. 


Volume. I 


Also nnotlier name for Siraild Hintlld (429) 

Also another imnie for the Thali dialect 
Lahiida, 


Also a general name for the Lahiidii. spoken in Jliang 
and LyjLllpiir Districts (Pan jab) (41S). 

Also another name for the Malwiii or Jangali sub- 
dialect (641) of Paujiibi (632). 

Under the form ‘Jatki Lnhnda’ it indicates the 
Lalindti spoken in Balnehistan (415). 

Under the form ‘ .latki Sindlii’ it indicates the Lasi 
dialect (449) of Sindhi (445), 

A form of tlie Bfingaru dialect (5S8) of Western Hindi 
(581). Spoken in Delhi and Rohtak Districts 
(Panjah). Suinetimea called Jati. 

A name given to the Bhojpuri dialect (519) of Binfirl 
(506) spoken in Eastern .raunpui’ CU. P.) in contra- 
distinction to the Banaudhi form of Awadhi (5oS) 

, spoken in the west of the District. 


Jaunpuri 


374, 383, 413 
(.Taunsfiri-Eng- 
lish Vocah.), 
436 (English- 
Jaunaari Vo- 
cal).), 530 (L.). 


Jaunsdri 


The same as Yeimi (186) 


A name used in North Cacliar {Assam) foi' 
(183). 


A name used in Coorg for Kiirumba {299). 

Another spelling of Dzarpi (480), g'.r. 

A form of tho Kit tlilyawfuli dialect (GCC) of CTuj.'u-iita 
1,6521, sjioken in Kathiawar. 

Another siarae for the Varhiidi dialect (477) of Marii- 
thi (455), as spoken in North-Western Chanda 
iC. P.'). The word means ‘Jungle language,’ 

Reported in the 1891 C. P. Census Report as a form of 
Orivti (502). Not since identified. 


Jenukuruba 


Jhiidpi 


Jhalawadi 


Anoiiier name for Jaipur! (741) 


A mongrel dialect of As: 
foot of tlie Garo Hills. 


Jharwi 


The name of a tribe speaking Kodu (19), 

Roptii-ted as the form of Parji (318) spoken by tbe 
Jhorias of Madras. They are a suh-di vision of the 
Porojas, 

Atiother name for Rai (88), 

Another name for Banpara (175), g.ti. 

Another name for Milrwari (713), j'.y. 

A Madras caste-name, used as a syuonvin for Teluga 
{319j. 

A Madras caste-name, used as a synonym for Ttilu 
(302). 

A dialect reported as spoken by a few people in Chanda 
(C. P.i. It is probably a'^woken form of Raja- 
sthani (712). 

A form of the Kumauni dialect (785) of Central 
Pahari (784), spoken in Almora (U. P.). 

A name given to the Awadhi (558) spoken by Husalmans 
in Muzaffarpur (Bihar and Orissa). 

Also used to indicate the form of tbe Maitbili dialect 
(607)- of Bibari (606) spoken by Musalmans in Dar« 
bbanga (Bihar and Orissa). 

A Muieda language spbken in the' Orissa Tributary 

' Stales. 


Jhetia 


J horia 


J imdiir 


Joboka 


Jodhpurl 
Jogi . 


Johadi 




d-'i ii’U B;;li 





Where heaxt with ik the 
L israuisTio Suetee. 


iJ^^rjiBEROE Shea sees. 


Number in 
Classitled 
Lisi. 


Langnage or Dialect. 


According 
to the 
Liiigaistic 
Survey. 


According 
to the 
C ensas of j 
1921. ! 


Remarks. 


J Bilaniiar Doaln 


A form of the Standard dialect (633) of Panjabi (632) 
spoken in the Jullnndnr Doab. 

A form of the B.igheli dialect (559) of Eastern Hindi 
(537) spoken in Banda (U. P.). 

A Language of the Naga-Bodo Snb-Gronp of the Naga, 
Group of the Assani-Bnrnisse Branch of the Tibeto- 
Btirman languages. Spoken in Manipur State and 
Ea.st Cacihar (Assam). 

Another name for Pashto (337) . 


vur# 


Kabnli i;r Kabll 


Kacliarl or Kachari (1) 


A name used to indicate 
IangTmge.s (127, etc.). 


Another name for the form of Sylhettii 
spoken in Cachar (Assam) . 

Another name for Dima-sa (131). 


Eachari, HilLs; 


Kacharl, Plains 


Another name for Birt or 


Kachfha Naga 


Another name for Empeo (183), g.r. 


KaclicliliJ 


A dialect of Sindhi (445) spoken in Cntch (Bombay), 


Kachehhi, Standard 


Kachhe-Ji Boli 


L form of Balcchi (361) spoken in the Kiicliho, or 
the country in the west of Karachi District (Sind). 

i form of the Standard dialect (416). of Lahndii (4151 
spoken in the Kilchhi, or alluvial country, between 
the Jeblam nvor and the Jhang ( Pan jab). 


K.achliri 


Kacliin 


n 510, 516 
iii 10 (Comparative 
Voeabnlary), 


Tiff Assam-Bnrmese Branch of the 

T beto-Barman langnages. Tlie few speakers record- 
ed in the Survey belong to the Lakhimpur and Sib- 
of^« Assam. Nearly .all the speakers 

of the language belong to Burma, which was not 
ifA this Survey. According 

in fhnf P is spoken 

Hil the Northern 

Hill Districts, and m the Northern Shan States 

Compare Singpho for further references. 

These accoixBng to the Census of 1911, are S^-i Lopai 

Cv Maingiia 

diff^itb - Burma, and arc' lud- 

of th^Pr, ^ "t tJm completion 

oL tlie Burma Linguistic Survey, I provisionallv 
class them iinckr tlie Burma Group as has been clone 

been sngSolk 
ptohahility, to ho remnaiite left 
oy the Burmese on their migration from tlio North 
into Bimma, or as the laii-rnago.s ol tribes. ' il .. Mono 
njginas tl e Immif-c wiio loJi Tibet c ,„u 
Puon or Pi rin f272uj also a7ipaTenllv Iclom-s nl 

with in the Burm i 
ljingui-,tic Rnrtcj. lor parlionlars, ..ci each lan- 
^'nage. According to the Bnrma Liiigtii-Hc ,v,ir\o\ 
the nnmber of speakers differ, greatly Iron, (hat •■icen’ 
in the bmiie SM Le],ai, 11,838; MuinL^tha. 


Kachin-Bnrnia Hybrids 


f. 1 . Liu ;5 ii ■ 


I'liy.fad in tM( I"''! ITc.l. ..I 
Ni)i ba'ni'o.i in i d- .SiuM-’r , 
til. It State'." 
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J’iEJIAEKS. 


Eeported in the 1891 Bombay Cewsns Keport as a forui 
of Gajarati (652). 

Eeported iu tiie 1891 Bombay Census lieport as a 
name for Gujarati (652) used in Kltandosh. 

A laiigaage elaased iu the Ceusris as belonging to the 
Sak (Lfiii Group of the Assam-Burmese Bimncli of 
the Tiheto-Burman languages. It ig closely con- 
nected with tha Liii (278) laiigaagesj Audro (279) 
and Sengmai (279), and with 8ak (2S4). It is spoken 
in Bnrma, ■which was not subject to the operations 
of this Survey, According to tho Bnrma Lingaisfcic 
Survey, it is spoken by 35,300 people in Myitkyiim, 
Katha, and Upper Chindwin. 

One of tha three Groups into which the Bardic or 
Pisficliii languages are divided, the other two hoing 
Klalwar and the Bard Group, Tlie languages 
(379-389) of this Group aie spoken in ’Kuiiristaii ami 
the iieighbonring tracts of the Cliitral country. 
'J'liO nuL'iibor of sneakers is unknown. 


The fonu of Chihlnill 


'J’lie language of the ICahars, a small caste of ihe 
Noith Deccan. They are hi 'migrants, and it is a form 
of Bundell (610). Se<- 1921 Bonihay Census Report, 
App. B, p. iii. 

A Gipsy hingiiage spoken in Simlh, Eei'Orted in 1921 
BomViay Censii.s Keport us more allied to Balochi tdian 
to fciudlii. 


A i'oi’}n of tho Standard dialect (633) of Pahjuhi (632) 
spoken in Bilaspnr and .Mangal States and IToshiar- 
■pur District (Panjah) . The Survey figares include 
those for Hosliiarpnr Pahfiri (63S). 

Eoiiorted to ho another name for TanngDtu (36), 

Ecqioi'ted as anotlier Jiame for Bhofcia of Lahul (62), 

A dialect of Tamil (285), spoken mostly in Southern 
India, by a vagrant tribe. 


Anotijor naino for Jaipuri (.7-H, 


A form of Eorth-Kastom Lahnda 7 
(439). 


Dhupfli 


Also llie name of a written character used in Bihar 
and the U. P. 


Another name fi/r Dfingl (COO) 


A dialect of Gujarilti (652) spoken hy Kakars scattered 
over the Bombay Deccan. 

A form of the Soutli-Westarn dialect (348) of Pashto 
(337) spoken in Baluchistan. 

A form of the lianjari dialect (771) of Eajasthanl 
(712), spoken in Jhansi (U. P.). 

Another spelling of Kaehiu (203) . 

A name given to tho Oriya (502) spoken in the Kala- 
handi State. It is oi*dinary Oriya, not a separate 
dialect. 

A form of the Chhatlisgarhl dialect (572) of Eastern 
Hindi (557), spoken in Patna State (Bihar and 
Orissa). 

A language of the KalaRha-Pa-^ai Sub-Group of the 
Davdic or Pi^acha langnage.<. It is spoken in tha 
Chitval country in tho Doab between the Cliitral and 
'Bashgal Bivers, The number of speakers is un- 

' kndwp-. ' , ' . ' - ' ■ . 

A Buh-Oronp of (oo Kei'r G.’iniii < 

PB"c]’a lormn-i-ces. ft inclviifs 
Guw.vr-ba!i ''(384'. I'.isl al '3S5;, 

Tiriihl (3-9'i, The iiumbcr of spca' 


(I'd B.llilic ri\ 
Iviilii.diri (383). 
DTvi 6-iiSS'., axnl 
'rs is niikiujw'n. 




Number oe Speakers' 

Where DEAti’ wio-'h in the 
L l-tGCISTlC SURVET. 

Language or Dialect. 

Number in 
Classilled 
List. 

According 
to ti>e 
Lingtiisfic 
Survey. 

According 
to the 
Census of 
1921. 

Volume. 

■ 

Part. 

Page, 

Kadianse , . 




... 


... 

Kadpati . , . 




... 

... 


Kadu or A-sak 

281 


18,594 

Ill 

, 

iii 

381 

Kafir Group 

... 


... 

VIII 

ii 

2, 29, 133 (com- 
pared ivitli ' 

Khow'fir) , 

Kagdianl , 




VIII 

i 

Addenda to p. 
506. 

K" agate . . , 

70 


. 

III 

i 

106, 142 (L.) 

Ka-hang , , . 


... 


... 



Kahari 





■ - 

■ ■ i 

Eahirki , , 



... ■■ 

— 

... 


Kahluri oi Bilaspuri 

637 

207j821 


IX 

i 

671, 677 . 

Kai . " 


<■ ’■9 


.. ... ■ 

•ft* 


Kaigili . , 





■— h 

, 

Ivaikfidi , 

291 

8,289 

■' >..■ .. 

IV 


299, 333, 646 (L.) 





XI 


.1 ■■ 

Kii-kui-ki B5ll . 


... 


IX 

ii'- 

83 

Kairali . 




VIII 

i. 

242, 495, 5 23 (L.) 

Kaithi 




VIII 

i 

207 





V 

ii 

11: 

Ka-kacbliu-lri Boll 


... 

... 

IX 

i 

70, 71, 829, 332. 
364 (L.). 

Kiikarl 

676 

122 

... 

IX 

ii 

325,449 

Kalrari , 

355 

: , •’« .. 


X 

... 

112 

Kakori 

774 

40 

... 

IX 

iii 

259, 293 

Kakhyen . , 

... 

... 

... 

III 

ii 

499 

Kalahandl . 

••• 

... 

... 




Kalanga . . . • 

'\579 

600 

ft a« 

VI 

... 

25, 251 

Kalii^ia or Kalasba-moJi 

■ - 883 

- 

♦ ft* 

. ■ VIII 

ii 

2, lb (D.)„ .69, 
70, 112 (L.), 

' 183 ■ {cqmpar®<l 
wifh Kiio'«s'’ai-)'. 

Kala^ia-Pa^iai « 

* 

iiiili 

BP# 

Vjlf 

' . ri- 

ii 

2, CO 











OF SpEAKBBSti '* HBBE DEALT WITH IN' THE 

_, . . , j , LixctHistic Sttbtet. 


X’Eaiber in 
Classirioii 
List. 


laagiiagG or Dialect. 


■Accoruing 
to the 
Census of 
1921. 


Remauks, 


Volume. I Part. 


Kalasi 


A fo.mi of 
States. 


2ajeiu (41) spoli.eu in tlie Sotitliern Shan 


L ionn of the Deliwari dialect (3S 
spoken in halnclnstan. 

■nother name for the Karmali for 


^ 3 njaS! 

!-6ported in the 1891 
Census heporfc .as spoken in Bharw.ar 

Reported m the Burnm LiuguistirS^^^^^ as a 
of Arabnese (266) spoken^y 1,211 ^ 

diaW bn?® fT n 

cis descended from 

\mShi®Lr!f . Provinces dialect 

(4o.;) spoken hi Eiiipur (C. P.)* 

spoken by Kam 

brieldavers hi spoken by Kamat 

„ m ixjinbay Town and Poona. 

See Kaiihow. 

Another 


Laii.-ari or Kawari 


KSmitiil 


RamboTi' 


name for Kbami (257) 
A Roii-Proiiofflinalized Hiim 

See Khitmtl, 

;j .Another name for Kanarese m 

! AI?™Vof Kananri ( 77 ) said f,vj 
j ‘ v! LoJiorong (93^. 


KSinti . . 

KanadI 

Kanam or Laharang 


Aifjeto-bnnnan 
Its classification 


Saaaroee 


9,?'10,882 


Kauarese, Standard 

•Kunisbi' ■ ;;;;:■ 


Bra vidian 
Deccan. 


Kananj!, Standard 


'ainniarj 


l^ananji of East Hardoi 

.K'fmanilofOa^poj,^ ^ 
Kanaari; ^ 


{ 150,000 ! 

f' * 

COB ' 1,280,000 ! 

? 1>090,000 I 
13,009 ;■ 




^’ibeto-Pnrm. 
spoken m Ivanawar f Pan jab). ‘ 

Another spelling- of IvananrI (75 

Sontii- Western Ph 
I -^^..pohuin 

j ■■^’’'^'‘■hcj Pqj, p-p. 

'■V'T"nt'rP'-'5--'''W''a X, 

I ^uuh.,.u 

P“: u V, 







INDEX OF LANGUAGE-NAMES 


spok&n by Kasuvas in tbo 
•word is sUbo s’pelfc Kasuba. 


A dialect of Tamil (285) 
NilgiriR (Madras). Tli 



, 

N-aaiBEK 03? SpEAKEBS. 

WheEE DEAIT with IK THE 
Likg-uisxtc Suetey. 

j 

1 

Laiignage oi‘ Dialect. 

Number in 
Classified 
List. 

According 
to the 
Linguistic 
Survey. 

According 
to the 
Census of 
1921, 

Volume. 

j . 

Part. 

1 

i Page, 

Kemabks. 

Kaiiliow or Kamhow 

... 


8,664 

Ill 

iii 

72 

A dialect of Sokte (212). The Kaiihows are a braiieii 
of the Sokte tribe, ’ 

Kafijart 

860 

■ 

7,085 

••• 

XI 


2, 5, 6, 96 

A Gipsy language spoken by vagrants in Northern 
India. 

Kanker! 

... 



■ 

... 


Anotiier name for the Chliattisgaj'M (572) spoken in 
Kanker State (0. P.) , 

Kaukreji 




... 



Reported in tlie 1921 Baroda Census Report as a name 
naed fer Gujarati (652). . 

Kanoi'ing Skadd, or 

Kanoreu-i^n Skadd. 

... 



Ill 

i 

430 

The indigenous name for Kanaurl (77) . 

Kao . . • 

... 


... 


... 


Another spelling of Kaw, ^.r. 

Kfloril . • • 

... 


... 

lY 


107 

Another spelling of Koda (19). 

Kaori Lepat . 

... 



III 

ii 

501, 503, 510 

A form of Kaehiii (203) , <7/, Lopai, Szi Lepai (261).. 

Kapewrud 

• a» 

. 

It. 

IV 


594 

A form of Telugu (319j. 

Kapi . . 

... 

... 

... 

III 

iii 

115 

xi form of Lai (219), 

Kapwl . • 


... 

... 

III 

'.ii 

193, 416 

Another name for Kabui {187}, 2.r. 

Karaiidi . 




' 


*1. 

Reported in the 1891 Bombay Census Report as a form 
of Kanarese (296), Probably a corru-jition of the 
word ‘ Karr adU, be., Kanarese. See 1921 Bombay 
Census Report, App. B, p. iv. , 

Karaiititli . . . 

... 






Reported in the 1891 Bombay Cen.sns Report as a 
Gipsy lang-tiage of Kaimra. Not since idontifind. 

Kai’en . 

31 


1,114,026 

' 


' 

A family of numerous languages or dialects, the 
correct aitlliation of which has not yet been iinally 
determined. It is spoken in Burma, which ivas not 
subject to the operations of this Survey. In the 
Burma Linguistic Survey, it Is reported as spokeu by 
706,393 people. 

Karenbyii or White Karon 

33 


. 11,160 

.. 



A dialect of Karen (31)., See above. In the Burma 
Linguistic Survey it is reported as .spoken by 17,9SS 
people in Lower Burma, Karenni, and the Shan 
States, The speakers call themselves ‘Geha.’ 

Karomiet ' 

Karenni . 

Kargapd . . • 

Karluup . . : • 

40 

466 

' 

2,000. 

y 

12,833 

34,488 

; • i 

■ ' 

IV 

VII 


843, 

01, 5-3, 115 : 

A Palaung-Wa language, the same as Yanglam (6). 
Not related to Karen. In the .Burma Linguistic 
Survey^ it is repjorted as spoken by 2,022 pieopdo in 
the Northern Shan States. , 

'Red Karen.' A dialect of Karen (31) , q.v. In the 
Burma Linguistic Survey, it is reported as spoken by 
34,798 people in Karenni and the neighbouring Dis- 
triets. This is the Burmese name. The people 
themselves use .‘Kay a ■ 

Another name for Burgandi (292L 

A form of the Konk.an Standard dialect (457) of Mar- 
athi (45 5) , s])oken in .Savantvadi, ; ( Bond aiy ) , 

Karin. 




... . i** 

■ . . 


... '. ■ 

Iteported in, the 1891 . Bombay. Census Report as 
a form of Kanare-o (296). G/. Karandi, 

KaruiiilT 

Karnm 

245 

'■■■' ■■'A:,: 

11,802 

IV 

III 

. 

■ 

27, 29, 32, 70 

''181,262' '7''',.;,'.' 

A form of Santali (15,1. 

An Old Knki laugnago of tho Kuki-f'Jiin Group of tlie 
A'isam-Bnrmese Branch of the Tiheto-Burman lan- 
guages. It is. spoken In the Manipur State (Asmm). 

Kasbati Urdu 


... 


: 

... 

... 

'A. 'A^C' 

Anothor spelling of Qashiiti Ui'dii, q.r. 

Kasluuu’i 

899 

1,195,902 

1,268,854 

'"'ft:' AC ■ 

"vy,; 

VIII 

V ,■ 

ii 

2, 3, 133 (com- 
pared witli 

Khowru'; , 149, 
233, 241 (lin- 
gui.stic clas-sifi- 
catioip! , 

A language of the 'Dard Group of iho Bardic or Pisa- 
cha languages. Spokon iu Kashmir. 

Kadiiiiiri, Standard 

Oialcct. 

400 

1,039,964 

1 ' 

vni 

dSliSi 

ii 

■ 11 (L.), 234, 2.54 
( 0 r a m in a r) , 
488 _(L,) 

'(A".'" A.;.;'.;;7;:' A; ^ 

Ka-'iliiavarl . . , 

401 

- . 7,464 


VIII 

ii 

233, 234, 342, 
4S8(LA , 

A dialect of Kashmiri (399) sfioken in Kashtawar 
(Kishtwa,r). . . . , ' . 


368 



. X 

... 

331, 405ff. 

1 „ . 

A form of tho Eastorn Dialect (365) of Thilochl (861) 
spoken in D era Ismail Khan (N.-W, Frontier Prov- 
inco). Tho word is also spelt QasranT 'and Qa^iza- 
rani. The latter word is said to mean 'Imperial/ 


APPENDIX III. 


h \ 


i 


I NTjMBEE 03? SpEAKEBsj' DEALX' WIX’H 33T THE 

j (. . DlNGTflSttC SUBTEY. 

i Number in ^ ^ ^ -— — i — — ^ — 

Liingnjige or Dialect. | Gia?sifiecl ! According I Accordino- 1 i 

, List. ! to the i to tbo i ,r i ^ 

! j Lingnistic ! Gensns of I * | Part. Page, 

i Survey, i 1921. 1 

Kaswar , ... . ! . j ■ . ’ 

Kiltakkan . . .i ■ | r 


Kiltiiairf 


Katbcr Mtnvati 
Kathcrivfi . 


Kiitliiyrin'ridl 

XathSdl 


Kathdli 


7ii 127,957 


758 193,300 


ii I 81 , 17 s 


iii 20 


Bemabks. 


See Ivuswilr. 

I ^'iWul ot fcl‘0 

I ® ‘Astern ( 740 ) of Rfiia- 

I sthaiu (/12), spoken in Jaipur State. ' ‘ 


j Another name for Noithoi (200). 


66 ‘G i 2 , 590,000 


Katin or Eatiyui . 

Kfttiyai (1) . 
Katiyai (2) . 

Kattarl or Kathodi 


Katlang 

Katarr 



Wtvap 

' ^ SaEngfe?’.: 


2 m 






Kurin:!. 1 


h- i-'.'. 1 ‘ ■ 


^^"ortli-Easlern dialect ^753) of p-ii... 
j sthnm (712), spoken in Ahv.ar St.ato. ' 

I ?<’“ Bo..,b.y OoiMus liemrt „ f„„„ 

of Dnjarati (6a2) spoken in Broach (Bombay;, 
ii 4 25, 461 (L.) A dialect of G njarati (652) .spoken in Katliiruvar. 

Sy 6oj 130 Aiiotliov nfl,3iiG ^or £rafl-''f»vT (a^'w q ^ t 

(- .boh,. .Me., 

Another way of writing- Xhatri, g.n. 

See Addenda 

2 (Katiya), 219, A fomn of the Central Provin/inc -n- i a /,■ 

319 See the j)recediiig, 

108 and tlie vicinity, ‘ of lhaaa (Bombay) 

^39 Also called Katvadi. 

I lorai of J augslien (210) . 

- r ifeVstt ”"r- ^r 

j ®“°4''2”SiX'?8V ilp£ ta 

- i \p^y n:^eXXt4;‘,““ f-.-' 

, Arakan. ' ^ ' 'jy tnO people in A',„.( ji,.i.,. 


ii I 53 , 288 

- I 65, 130 
iii j 108 


iii 69 


■ 


tic Survey as spoken hv 200 r? 1 •' 

4?! ‘i.o ,1 ‘‘ 


•J Ilindost.lui 


, ■■* 



Naw'u . ’ j ■■■ ■■ ... ; -■'* fen 

■^Mllilllltt iilli«l*l IS WiiSiiiiiii 









1 ■” - i ... <32,93 'An, n. 

' ^ — — L__ — f If I ^ 


















WHEKE BEAM Wrl'II IIT THE 
LiHO-UISTIO StTETEY. 


Number or Speakers. 


Number in 
Classified 
List. 


According 
to the 
Censns of 


According 
to the 
Linguistic 


Language or Dialect, 


Volume. 


A form of tbe Kaclicbbl Dialect (451) of Sindbl (445), 
sitoken in Catch (Bomb.ay). 

Deported in the 1891 Bombay Census Eepoi’t as a 
form of Marathi (455) spoken in Kbandesh. 

An tindassed language repoi’ted in tbe Burma Linguis- 
tic Surrey as spoken by 400 p)6ople in Nortbera 
Arakan. 

A name sometimes given to Bbotiil of Tibet or Tibetan 
(58). 

Said to be ii form of BiliA (127). Not identified. 

A form of Makrani Balocbi (863). 

A foimi of Thado (207). 

A dialect of Angaml Naga (154) spoken in tbe Naga 
Hills (Assam) . 

A form of Yinbaw (38) spoken in tbe Sontbeni Shan 
, States. 

Another spielling of KiStball, 

The corrupt Bengali (529) spoken by Bengali settlers 
in Oriss,a( 

j A fom of Mnndarl (16) , 

! A mixture of BagbCdi (559) and^ Nagirari Marathi 
I (478)' spoken by a few poopde in Nagpiur (C. P,), 

A language of tbe Western Naga group of the Assam- 

Barmese Branch of the Tibeto-Burman languages. 
It is spoken in the Naga Hills. 

Deported in the 1911 Bombay Censns Deport as a 
i Giusv lansmage spoken in Surat and Rewakantba, 


Kayastld (2) 


Kayati 


ettbin 


Ivebrat 


Kecbl 


‘ Keopgen 
Kelien4 


Kekawngdu 


Keontbali 


Kera-lTraon 


Kewati 


Kezbama 


Kliadl 


Deported in tbe 1S91 Bombay Uonsns Keporc as a 
form of Dakbini Hindostaiu (587) used m Kanara. 

Another name for Kacbiu (208), g.a. 

An unclassod language, reported in tbe Banna Linguis- 
tic Survey to be probably a Wa (5) form of speech, 
spoken (with Khalam) by 4,000 people m the keng- 
tung Southern Shan State. 

An unclassed language, reported in the Burma Linguis- 
tic Survey to be probably a Wa (o) form of speMb, 
spoken (with Kbala) by 4,000 people m 
tiing Southern Shan State. 1 n the Census of 1921 it 
ia classed under Wa. 

A dialect of Kbambu (S7), spoken in the upper valleys 
of Nepal. 

Another name for Cbbattisgai-bi (572). 

Another name for CidmttisgaTlu (572), as spoken in a 
part of Balagbat (C. P.). 

A form of Misbmi (126), spoken in Putao (Buma). ■ 

A language of the Eastern Pronominulizei Himalayan 
Group of the Tiboto-Burraan language?. _ It is ummiy 
spokii in Nopal. The Survey f.guras include those 

.A ..... T!* refi'i 


Khaked 





WhEEE be ill WITH IS THE 
LmOTiSTIC SrilTEY. 


MTEIi OF SpEAEEB; 


Eemakks. 


.‘(''»rciiii!r According 
In tue i t,'i the 
iJigru.-tic Ce'.isns of 
5arve^ . 19:11. 


VoliiHie. 


Klauii), Kjiv,e-iinl, or 
Ivmui. 


A Sotitliern Chin langnag-i of tho Knlci-Chia Gronp of 
the Assam- Bunneise l^raii eh of the Tibeto-BurmaK 
languages. It is sjioken in the Clnttagong Hill 
Tracts (Bengal) ami in Arakan (Barm.a)., According 
to the Burma Linguistic Btirvey it is spoken ty 
19,527 people in Akyab and. Northern Arakan. 

See Bhotiii of Khams. 

A Tai laiignage spoken in Assam (mostly in Lakhim- 
pnr) and heyond tho eastern frontier of that Prov- 
ince. In ihe Census of l9Jl, the word i-! spelt 
‘ Kaniti." 


1-M52C1 


3, 10 {Compara- 
tive A^oealj.') 
347, 361 (L.),' 


Khams'Idaleet, 


KhurntT, Staiklard 


Khamn, . Kliainnk; 
..KliffU!. , . 


A Mon-Khmer language .s]ioken, according to the- 
Bnnna Linguistic Survey, by about 30 settlers in 
Sahveeii and Amherst, llie classification as Mon- 
Khmer is that of tliat Survey, where the name is s])elt 
Hkamuk. Cf. Linguistic Survey of India, Vol. II, 
p. 1. C/; Mong Lwe. 

A language allied, on tho one side, to Bldli (677), and, 
on the other, to Marathi (455). It is spoken in 
Kl,tandesh (Bomlniy) and the neighbourhood. Tlm- 
.Survey figure.-! are the more correct. 


1.253,066 


1,^ 203, 

(Grammar) 


20.S 

3<iV 


A dialect of I'Angkliul (19S) spoken in Manipnr State 
(.As.xam). The Survey f'.gure.s arc doubtful. 

Another name for Nnng (‘377«), 2.e, 

A <lialect of Gnjarati (652), spoken by Mnsalman 
Kiiiir was in Kathiawar (Boiub<ay) . 

A name sonieiimes given to Ao (IGG). 

A name sometimes wrongly given to Kurnkh. 


.tiling 


Khafia (1' 


Kl arifi (2) 


72,172 , 137,470 


A Mnuda language siioken 


21, 190, 242 (L.) 


..... . in Baiiknra (Bengal) and 

the south of Ghota Nagpur (Bihar and Oris.sa) . 

A form of the "Western Dialect (581) of Bengali (529) 
spoken by Kliayias in.Manlihum (Bihar and’Orissa) . 

A name given to Braj Bhakha (592) in the east of the 
’ "" Also a common name for 


Khapa-tliar 


Klmri Boll 


Agra District (U. P.) 

Hindostiiiu (582). 

Another spelling of KIiHr''wa, q.%\ 

A form of Southern Standard Blioipur! (520) simken 
in Sltahabad. 

See Khenvarian. ■ ' . ' 

The Klias'a language and people. 

A somewhat Independent langmigo forming a Groin) 
by^irself of the Mon-Khmer Bi’anch of the Austro- 
Aslatic languages. It is spoken in tho Khasi and 
Jaiatia Hills (Assam). 

Tho Standard Dialect of KhasT. 


KLiirvil ur KLfirvI 


Klmi wfirl 


Kh.arwarian 

Klierwarian. 

Klijisa 


8 i 177,298 I 204,108 


vlis-il, Standard 


9 ■' 118,190 


bas-kvirit, Ea.stern 

.Fahap, or KaiyvAli. 


148,721 , 279,715 


IX I i xiii j A language of the Paliar! Group of the Inner Indo- 

; _ j Aryan languages, spoken in Nepal, and by Gorklia 

IX ' iv 1, 17, 18, 21 i troops in India, 

i (Grammar), 82 . 

' ' I 

IX I IV 109,180 (Gram- ’ A sub-dialeefc of the Knmauni dialect (785) of Central 

mar), 854 (L.). j Pahan (784), spoken in Almora (U. P.). 

. ... ■ ... j Incorrect for ‘Khasi,’ g'.«, 

X ... I G5, 66 ■ A form of the South-Western Dialect (348) of Pasfhto 

! ' j (337), spoken by IQiataks in .Peshawar, Koliat, and 

I .' . I Attoclc (M,-W. Frontier Province), and Mianwali 

I j (.Panjab). 

IX i i 87, 457 j A form of tlie Baudeli Dialect (610) of Wosfconi Hindi 

I I (581), spoken in Bundolkhand. 


1.U-.J...1 jL a 


75,030 


JQafak Sub-Dialeet 


..lituri 



INDEX OF :LMGmGE-NAMlS 


Wheee 3>eait with i?r the 
L rs'GFisxic Sttiitet.- 


jNlJMBER OF SeEAKEES. 


Number in 
Classified 
List. 


LangnagG or Dialect. 


According 
to tLe 
Lingaistic 
Sarvey, 


According 
to the 
Census of 
1921. 


Eemabks, 


i Yol nme. 


Khayra 


Another name for Kdda (19) 
The Shan word for Chinese. 
See Khe-s‘a. 


Khe-hsa 


Khelma 


A dialect of Halliim (232) ‘ipoken in North Cachar 
(Assam). The Survey figures hiclude also those for 
the Standard 'Dialect of Hallam. 


Khe-Ionj 


A name used in the Shan States for Yunnancse. 
Another name for Ivtirnkh (305), 

See IVIiao. 


Khendroi 


Khe-pok 
Kht'ra Kara 


A name sometimes used for S.aiitrili, (15). 

A Munda language spoken in Chota Nagpur (Bihar and 
Orissa) and the neighbouring country, It includes) 
Santail (15), Muijdari (16), Ho (20), and several 
other dialects, 

A name used hy some for the Munda languages. 


Khorwari 


2,537,328 


3,503,215 


nerwarian or 
warian. 


Another name for Mairgtlja (260), 

A corrupt form of Lahnd.a {dlD), spoken in Thai- 
Chotiali (.Ilaluclustan). The Survey figures imdude 
also those for .Jafivi (431). 

A form of Th ado (207). 

Another name for Khamuk, O', r. 


Khetraiii or Khetruiiki 


Khlangam 

Khmu 


KhocII 


Eepoi’ted in tlie 1891 Bombay Censu:! Beportas a form 
of ‘ Hindi ’ spoken in the Punch Mahals and Khundesli, 

A form of Muring (202i. 


Khoihu 


15,000 


A Ntlga-Bodo language of the Nagii (Iroup of the 
Assani-lhn'iiioso llrancli of the Tiheto-Bnnaaii lan- 
guages. It is spoken in Manipur State (.\bsain). 
The Survey figures were adniitiedly a very rough 
estimate. 


Eeported in the ISOl lioiahay Census Report as a form 
of Kachehhl (451), 

Incorrect for K.andh, another name for Kui (308). 

Another spoiling of KhiUigoi, q^.i\ 

A dialect of Thfulo (207), spoken in Manipur State 
(Assam). It is also a Moithei (20G) name for Thado 
generally. The name is also sjwlt Khongjai. 

A corrupt form of Eastern Magahi (518), spoken In 
Malda (Bong.il), 

A name given to the impure forms of Western Bengali 
(531) and especially to SariilcT (533), 

A language of the Dardic or Pisuoha Branch of the 
Aryan languages. It is spok«n in Cliitral »nd in a 
part of Yasin. It forms a group by itself. The 
Census figures are accidental. 

Another name for ShighnI (371). 

A form of Mnlonia (176). 

Another spelling of Khami (257). 

A Tui language, not spoken 5r Ihoo p.n-fs of Lk'.-i 
that were subject to the opciMthms of rii's Ki. 
Under the name of Hkiin it is rcj ju Liio il - . ' 
Lingaistic Survey as spoken by f-3,378 [•■v.j.I.' ij. C » 
Shan States, nearly all of wliom vo.-o iu li.o 1'. .’U 
Shan State of Ken^dng. „• 

A form of Taungyju (36), r.3i.)_, Lc-d i.i !'•<' I'tu:'' 
Linguistic Survey, whore ft is speb. 1 !’■ u-'hiog, rs 
Spoken in the Soathoin Shan r .v ■ ^ , 


Shond 

Kliongoe 

KhongZili 


208 i 20,000 


Khontai or Hindi 


Khofta Bangalti 


mwflr, ChitriilT, 
Arnivil. 


ii 2,11 (L.), 133 
144 (L,), 


Khnguan or Khugni 

Knulnng-Muthnn 

Kim-mi 


Khun 


33,210 


. . Khaulong 


1 . 0 



KltSs-ij Standard 


Eastern 

Fat'arT, ftrNalpWl, 


MBi 

^ L \ .. I 


!&»»1 




BBS 


MQ 


APPENDIX III. 


Lsiiignage or Dialect. 


Knamij , Kli'.ve-ffivi, or 
Ki«ni. ■ 


Ivliaiiis Dialect, . 
Klulinti., , . ". '. 

KliaintI, 8tarttlai’tt, , 

Ehaiiin, Klu'mrakj or 
Kbinu, 


Kliuntieli . k , 

Klfiiii<iesl, Standard 
Kliangoi . . 

Kliarjang, .' . 
Klmr®Wi1 , . 


Kban 
KliSiTia, (1^ 


Ivliaritl (2) . 

.i '■ ■■: 

Kliariu-tliilr 
KlijiriPoIl , 


Kliarvii or Kl.arvi 
KLai’^'i ilrl 


Kharn-arian 

Kherwariaii. 

Kliala 


KLbrI . 


Xxniiiier in 

Li-:. 

;.Vr3iBEii m Si’eakees 

1 WiCEEE DE AtT WITH K IHE 

LisoriSTio Seetee. 

I*; 

: A<‘«.*oruing 
' to rbe 
i Liiigni.stic 
j Snrve v, 

.i 

, According 
j to the' ■ 

; .Ceu.a.ns oJ 

1 1921. 

\hjlnme. 

1 

Part. 

Page. 

PiEM.UiKS. 

. 257 

• ■ • 

' . . . 

14/126 

27, Bm 

i 

' i • ' 

in 

j 

iii 

] 

3, 10 (Compara- 
tive Voeab.'), 
347, 361 (L.).' 

A Soutlieni Cbin langnag.! of the Kuki-Chin Group of 
j the Assam-Burmese ’Branch of the Tlbeto-BnrmaK 

1 languages. It is spoken in tlje Chittagong Hill 
Tracts (Bengal) and in Arakan (Burma)., According 
6'i the Burma Linguistic Survey it is spoken by 
19,527 peojilo in Aky.ab and Xortliorn Arakan. 


i. t • « 

! *■■ ■ ' 

I ... 

I . 

■ 

^ * • R . 


See Bhotia of Khams. 

52 

53 

j 4j005 

. . 2/tSO 

0,866 

i 

i 

1 II 

i 

1 — . 
i 

i 

! 

i • . * 

6.3,141 

141 , 214 (L.) 

A Tai language s])oken in Assam (mostly In Lakliim- 
]HU’): and beyond the eastern frontier of that Prov- 
ince. In the Census of 19Jl, the word i-i spelt 
* Kamti.' 

fa 


; 203 

1 ' 

i 

1 

[ 

j 


i A Mon-Klnner language spoken, according to the- 
j Btirina Lingaistie Sni’voy, by altout 30 settlers in 
j Salween and Amherst. I’Le classitlcatiqn as Slon- 
1 -Khmer is that of that Survey, where the name is s])elt 
Hkunmk. Cf, Linguistic Survey of India, d^ol. II, 
p. 1. G/;MdngLwe. 

707 

1,253,066 

I 218,272 

! Til 
; . IX 

i iii 

j 

2, 43 

1 , 203, 208 
(Grammar), 237 
(L.). 

A language allied, on the one side, to Bliili (677), and,, 
on the other, to Marfitlii (455), It is spoken in 
Khandesh (Bombay) and the noiglibonrhood. The- 
Survey figures are the more correct. 

708 

817,736 

i 

IX 

iii 

208, 237 (L.) 


201 

1 500 

1 

I ^ Til 

ii 

i 

463, 472, 481 
(L.). 

A dialect of Tangklral (108) spoken in Manipnr State 
(Assam), The Survey figures are doubtful. 

, 277*1 


1 64 

j 

««*. 

... 

An-otber name for Nnng (277ff), g.-e. 

G7S 

... 

... 

I IX 

ii 

■ 

437,461 (L.) 

A dialect of Gujarati (652), spoken by Musalman- 
Kliiirwas in Kathiawar (Bombay). 

:■ ... 

•••■"■ I'' 


III 

ii 

265, 371 

A name sometimes given to Xo (166), 


' ■ 

... 

IT 

(•( 

406, 410, 427, 
436, 

A name sometimes wrongly given to Knrnkli; 

27 

72,172 

137,476 

IV 

••• 

21, 190, 242 (L.) 

A Mnntla language s])okon in Bankm-a (Bengal) and 
the south of Cliota Nagpur (Bihar and Orissa). 

534 1 

i 

■■ , ) 

: 2,208 


V 

i 

19, 69, 00 

A form of the '\Testern Dialect (531) of Bengali (520) 
spoken by Khafias in^Manbhum (Biliar and' Orissa). 

.... -.j 

1 

i 



IX 

i 

291 

A name giveii to Braj Bliaklui (592) in tlio cast of tlio 
Agra District (U. P.). Also a common name for 
Hindostilm (582). 


• 




... 

Another spelling of Kliilr“wa, q,v. 

■ >»« ! 

• .... 1. 

:■■■ : 

... 

V 

ii 

186 ; 

A form of Southern Standard Ehojpur! (520) spoken- 
in Sliahabad. ’ , 

1 

: V.. ■*,, 1 

1 

i 



...■,■ 


See Kherwarian. 

... 1 

i 

1 

... 

IX 

iv ■ 

a:-;.. 

The Kliasa language and people. 


177,293 

I 

20-1,103 

i 

j 

III 


4, 38 (L.) 1 

A somewhat independent language forming a Group 
by itself of the Moii-Khmcr Branch of the Austro 
Asiatic languages. It is spoken in the Khasi and 
Jaintia Hills (Assam). 

9 

113,190 ! 

1 

i 

II 

... 

6 

The Standard Dialect of Khasi. 

781 
, 782 

143,721 

1 

279, 1U 

IX 

IX 

i 

jiv 

xiii 

1, 17, 18, 21 
(Oraiiimar),82 
do). 

100,130 (Gram' 
mar), 354 (f;.). 

A language of the Pahari Group of the Inner Indo- 
Aryan languages, spoken in Nepal, and by Gorlcha 
treojis in India. 

7st; 

iSSKipsSfSl 

ipiifli 

76,r-o 

, 1 

IX 

iv 

A sub-dialect of the Kumauni dialect (785) of Couiral 
Paliari (784), spoken in Almora (U. P.). 

? i ■ 

; '8S&.- 

, ^ ■' ■ " •* ■ 

' .,u 

i|ili#iil I 

•X ‘ 

... 

' 

< 

^ 

:'*'0 “ 

tO./jOO 

®Sili 

^ ♦»* 

J,, . , 

i®8llSi|2 

Si'SaflsM'B 1 

iiswiBISSBi 3 

X 

iX 

s 

65, 66 

/7, 4-7 

- < , - V -• 

[ttcorrect fot ‘Kbasi,’ y.t). 

k form of the South-'Weslern Dialect (348) of Pai»!ht6 
(337), spoken by ^ataks in Peshawar, Kohai, and 
Attock (N.-W. Ejcon^ier .Province), and Mianwali 
/Panjab), j 

K form of the Band|li Dialect (610) ofiX^^'estern Hindi 
(§81), .spokon in lipndelfcbtod,. . i 

fri 



IX 


n7 ; ; . 

Anotlior na1rts-'’$fli‘Tftt"Dhli (67d^ ■ .•1- ’ 



mm 

V 

ii 14^.1 {7 

^ fer n fd r.u-Liii AI igi’ i 







Cliitrali, 

-iniivil. 


121 ' VILI u 2,U (L.), 133; 

141! (Li-). 


jUi iio-nrai or KJjngjii 
Ivi:iuln.)ig-Mtitlmu 


Kliiin 


33,210 


Klrinlong 


in ai. f'.r X'l'tg '' 277 £ 7 ', q.r. 

AiioI’jiCr ini-'.j fur K1, i.iii .257'', .7-". Jl ’r, iii 

tiiil,’ «>’ i! ’-i i |■'.'0 ti'o’iiiu nC'. 

A liiisloL'i-ii' Cfir.fi ot jI.o K’. r.v.ii'a 


l‘.li III' ling 


jNtrMBEE 01? SpEAEEnS.! 


WheEE BEAt'X' WITH IK THE | 

Likgitistic Sttevet. I 


Nmnbermj I 

Language or Dialect. , . Clnssified i According ‘ 
List, i to tiho ; 
I Linguistic : 
I Survey, i 


IChayra 


KLe . 
Khe-bsa . 
Khelma 


Khe-Iong 
Khendrol 
Klie-pok 
Kiicra Ivafii 
Klienvilri . 


.Kherwarlan or Khar- 
warian. 

Ehe-s'a . 

Khetriini or Klieti-rmld . 


Klilangain . 


Llioira.) 


Khougoo 

Khongzai 


Klioutfii or Hindi 


Kliottil Haiig.'ila 


According ! i 

M-l P-ge. 


Eemabe.i. 


14 I 2,537,328 i 3,503,215 j IV 


430 i. . 14,581 


18S i 15,000 


1,503 III 


208 20,000 


.. j 21, 27, 28 


240, 372 


103,379, 42 4,1 33 
(L.). 


59, 88 (L.) 


31, 170 


Another name for K(3da (19), 

I I'he Shan word .^'or Chinese. 

: See Klie-a'a. 

I A dialect of Hallam (232) spoken in North Cacliar 
{A.ssiim). Tlie Survey figures iiieltiile also those for 
I the Standard Dialect of Hallfim. 

! A name used in the Shan States for Yunuane.se. 

: Anotlier name for Knrnkh (305). 

; See iMiao. 

i A name sometimes used for S;:intall,(15). 

: A Mundii language spoken in Cliota Nagpur (Bihar and 
I Ori.ssa) and the iieighhouriug conntry. It includes 
j Siintiili (15), Mundari (16), Ho (20), and several 
I other dialects, 

I A name used by some for the Munda languages. 


I Another name for MairgQja (260). . , 

! 

i A corrupt form of Lahnda (415), spoken in Th.al- 
Chotiali (Baluchistan). The Survey figures inclnde 
: also tho.sc; [‘fjr .latlrl { 131), 

A forni of Tiiddo (2o7;. 

Allot!. or namo for Khamuk, q.i\ 

Ueporfod in the 180J Bomliay Crusus lleporfc a form 
of ' 11 iiidi ’ siiokcn in tho Otuich Mahah. and Kliandcsli. 

A form of Muring (2020, 

A Naga-Bodo langufigo of the Nagii tlroiip of the 
Assam- Bnrmoso Branch of the Tibcto-Bnruian lan- 
guages. It is spoken in Manipur State (Assamj i 
The Survey figures were admittedly a very rough, 
estimuto, . ■ 

Eeported in the 1891 Bombay Census Beport as a form 
of KachchM (451), 

I Incorrect for Kaiidh, anotlier name for Kni (30.8). 

I Another spoiling of Kliangoi, f/.r. 

' A dialect of Tluldo ('207), .spoken in Manipur State 
(A.ssami. It is also a Moithei (20(j) n.wne for Thado 
! goiiorally. The n.iine is also spelt Kliongjai. 

I A corrupt form of Eastern Magald (518), spoken in 
: Malda (.Bengal). 

A. n nno given to the impure forms of Western rongali 
(531) and especially to B.arrikl (533;. 

■ A lang'Uiige of tl.o Dardie or Pisacha Branch of the 
Aryan iangmigah. It is .spoken in Chitral and in a 
p.art of Yasin, It forms a group by itself, T'hu 
Cernsns llguros are accidental. 

I Anotlier name for ^iglini (371). 

I A form of Mutoniii (17C), 

I Another spoiling of Khami (257). 

A Tai language, not spoken in those parts of India 
that were sabjoct to the operations of this Su.a ay. 
Under tho name of Hkiin it is reported in the H ■..•u. v 
Ijingniat’c .8nrvev as spoken by 42,378 peoido in t.’io 
Sh in St ilvs, i!" i.-l.i all of wl om ne-o i’l l.J f .'ou' I.o.Ti 
1 iSli.ui 8 !.U 0 of Krj.x<.‘ing. 

A .a T'l’ingUiu '3(1 , rra. i.trs] in t' o Br.rni.i 

Bingui'-l'c where it i' elt Itku' lei / a? 
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ill tlie country round Simla 


■Kit'd 1 j il c Hiiniiii Liiitiiii-il 'u Sii 

]/ii (ai!') ;] I’ ii, llKiC’iiij in 
fcj-C itCiS U liot f-lilicd. It lli'iy bt’ 

a 1 


iNt’MBEB 01 SpEAKEBS.' 


WhEEE dealp with IK ISB 
LlSaUlSTIC SUBTET. 


I, angoage or Dialect. 

i Suaxher in 
1 Claffiified 

1 List. , 

1 ■ 

\ According 
i to the 
! Linguistic 

I Survey. 

According 
to the 
Census of 
■1921, 

’l ’ 

I Volume. 

i 

i. 

1 

I Part. 

j 

r 

Page. 

Khyang, Chyang, or She 

i 256 

j 

j . 

( ' ■ 

1 100 

1 (95,699) 

107 

'! 

j III 

1 

j , 

i “ 

i 

j 

8, 10 (Compara- 
tive Vocah.), 
331,360-1 (L.). 

K'hyan ' . ' , 


1 ... 




i 

* 

I ■. 

Ehjaung^a . . 


1 , , ••• 

... 

III 

1 iii 

j 879 

Khyeng , , 

; ... 

j 

i 

1 **4 

in 

1 iii 

1 S31 

Khyiii , ^ 

■ ■ •••■ 

j ■ ■ 


i 

1 


j 

i ■ 

Kiao,,. , 


1 .... 

1 ' 

1 *»• 


r 

Xili-D«herl.Iib , 

/Kinar-ki Boll , 

1 

i. 412 

1': ' ■ 

i 

1 

• 1 

I Tin 

\ 

i 

I ii 

! ■ 

i 

1 . . 

522 

Kmu-iz::- . , . 


i ' 

1 ■ ■ ■ ... ■ ■■ 

\ 

I ' ' 

i . 

\ 

1 

i ■ 

1 ,• ••• 

j 

j 

i '■ 


Kir . . . . 


1 ■ 

1 

i' $x 

; ii 

1 IS ■ 

j . ■ ■ 

Kirad, . . 

[' 

j':' 

i v. '■■■ ■ 

i ' ■ 

■ 



Kirani , . 

i . SS5 


I 

i ^ 

1 

i 

452 

Eiranti . , , 

1*. 


283 

1 

i in 

r. 

i 

274 

Klrari . , , 

' 628 

4,750 

■■ . 

... 

!■■••• 

■j.. IX 

! "■ 

i 

550, 554, 657 

KiristSv , . 

... : 

460 

25,500 


i VII 

i ■ ■ 

61, 62, 83 

Kirni , , 

827 

3,938 

... 

j IX' 

1'" ■::''^ . 

IV 

374,549,610 

Kirsaul , 

... 

■ ■ 

f •'f 

i : 

' 

fit 

Kisla 

... 

... 

... 

IV ^ 

1 ■ 


107 





. ly: 


407, 410, 427, 
428, 430, 432, 1 
434, 436, 440, 
442. 

Kishanganjia , , 


... 


v-: 

i 

(139 ■ ;■: 


748 

116,700 

... 

, . 

IX 

ii 

31,188 

, Klshl'frit'i y ' i >' , 


»** ’’ 


vni 

ii 


EifiihaTT , ‘ . 

‘ ^ 821 

‘ 188,763 


IX 

iv 

549, 660 . 

Kiuth.ali, Eastern , , 


... - 


IX 

- 17 

593 " ' : ■ ’ 

KiuhbalS, Standard 

832 

43,577 

... 

IX 

J 

560 (Vocab. jtnd 
Gmnm.), 628 

u'l , , 



... 


... 

(I.-.): 


♦illiiiSii- 

iiiiHiil 


■ ^ 'j 

fit 

iii 

3 1.5 

Khiuhnu , , i 




in 

lii 

12(; 2 

u. 

^ i 



1 i X 





Ebmaeks. 


A Southern Chin language of the Kuki-Chin Croup 
of the Assani-Burniese Branch of the Tibeto-Burman 
languages. Spoken in the Chittagong Hill Tracts 
(Bengal) and the Arakan Youia (Burma) . The figure^ 
in parenthesis are those of the Burma Census ot 
1891. See note to No. 2S6 in Appendix 1. 

Another spelling of Kyau, g.v. 

Another spelling of Chaung&a, g'.ii. 

Another spelling of Kliyang, qjK 

Another spelling of Chin, q.v, 

A name used in the Southern Shan States foi- 
Annamese, j.u, 

A form of the Maiy^ dialect (411) of Kohistiiiu (407) 
spoken in the Indus Kohistaii. 

A name used in Jahmn (IT. P.) for the form of Bun- 
deli (610) spoken on the hanks of the Jamna towards 
the north-east of tho District, The name has the 
same meaning, — ‘ the language of the river-hank/ 
•—as Tirhilri (c/. 562). 

Tue Chine je name for Nang (277«), q-i>, 

A form of the Marwiii'i Dialect (718) of Eaiasthanl 
(712), spoken in Narsiugpur (G. P.). 

Eeported in the 1891 Bombay Census Keport as a fonui 
of Urdu (585) spioken in Pooha (Bombay). 

A form of the Dehwari Dialect (332) of Persian (331), 
spoken in Balnchistan. 

A name sometimes applied to the Pronoininalized 
Himalayan Group of Tibeto-Himalayan languages,. 

A form of tlie Bundtilx Dialect (610) of Western Hindi 
(581), spoken hy Kinlris in the Chhindwara district 
(C.P,). 

A form of the Konkan Standard Dialect (457) of 
Marathi (455) used by Native Christians in Thana- 
(Bombay). 

A form of the KiS^hali dialect (821) of Western? 
Pahari (814), spoken in the Simla Hills (Panjah). 

A form of EajAsthSni (7l2) reported from Indore 
State, Not since identified, 

'The language of cultivators.’ Hence, another name- 
for Koda (19). 

Also, another name for Kurukh (805). 


Another name for Siripnria (541) . 

A form of the Central Eastern Dialect (740) of Eaja- 
sthani (712), spoken inKishangarh State (Kajputana) 
and the vicinity. 

Incorrect for Kash^wari (401), q.v, 

L. dialect of Western Pahafi (814) spoken in the- 
Simla Hills. ■ ^ 


INDEX OF LANGUAGE-NAMES, 


469 




Numbebof Spbakees 

i rrr 

j W HEBE BEAXT WITH IK THE 

1 LlKeUlSTIC SUBTEY, 

! - 

1 ■ ■ , . 

1 

Language or Dialect. 

Ntimber ii 
Classified 
List. 

According 
to the 
Linguistic 
Survey. 

1 

According 
to the 
Census of 
1921. 
i 

Volume, 

Part. 

Page. 

j ■ Eemabks. 

Kob 

... 

... 

1 

j 

1 

1 

Me 

A dialect of Shan (49) spoken bj a few people in 

1 Assam. Not dealt with in this Survey. 

Koch (1) , „ 

142 

10,300 

j 

1 16,165 

III 

J 

68, m, 136 (L.) 

: A language of the Bari, Group of the Assarn-Barmese 
. Branch of the Tilieto-Burnian languages. Spoken in 
; the Garo Hills and Goalpjara (Assam) and Dacca 
(Bengal), 

Koch (2) , 

540 

j 65,000 

i 

i 

1 

1 

V 

i 


19, 119, 135 

^Aform of the Nortliorn Dialect (538) of Bengali 
(529), spoken in Malda (Bengal). It is a carious 
' fact that its gi-ammar strongly resembles , that of 
; Oriya (502). 

Of 

828 

j 51,882 

1 

t 

j 

IX 

1 iv 

j 

549, 613 

{ A form_of the KiSthali Dialect (821) of Westorn 
' Pahari (814) , spoken in Basbahr State, Simla HiUs 
(Pan jab). 

Koda (1) 

... 



IV 

... 

S3 

1 A name used in Birldiuin (Bengal) for Mundari (16). 

Koda (2) , , 

... 

... 

I 

IV 

... 

406, 410, 427 

! A name sometimes wrongly given to KurulA (305). 

Koda (3) 

19 

8,949 

19,690 

IV 

... 

21, 28, 107 

1 A dialect of KJierwari (14) , spoken in Western Bengal, 

1 South Chota Nagpur, and North Orissa. The name 

1 is also .spelt Korii. 

Kodagu or Coorgi 

801 

37,218 

39,995 

IV 

... 

286 

1 A Dravklijm language spoken in Coorg. 

Kodii-liii . , 

... 

... 


... 

... 

a#* 

See K6ra-ku. 

Kodilri . , 

* 


... 

IV 


107 

j \ 

. A name used in Sarguja State, for Koda (19), ff.v. 

K oh ait . . 

... 


... 

VIII 

i 

242, 432, 450, 

458, 522 (L.) 

1 A name given to tlie form of, North-Eastern Lahnda 

1 (436) spoken in Koliat (N.-W. Frontier rrovince). 

Kohistain . 

407 

... 

6,862 

VIII 

ii 

2,3,11 (L.), 149, 
507. 

A huigufigo of the Dard Group of the Dardio or 
Pisaeha languages, .sitoken in the Swat and Indas 
Kohistans. 

KohH 

*.* 



... 

••• 

298 

A corrupt Marathi (455), It i.s a caste-dialect of 
Chanda (C. P,) and is identical with Ivun*bau (484). 

Koi . 

316 

51,127 

... 

IV 

... 

472, 476, 528, 
541, 545, 546. 

i g.r. 

, A dialect of Gdndi ('313), sjioken in Chanda and Bas- 
tar (C. P.), and Vizagapatam and Godavari (Madras). 

> 

Koilong , , J 

1 

.. 1 

j 






liepiorted in tlio 1891 Bombay Census Report as a 
form of Malayalam (293). Compare Coilong, which, 
in the s<amo Report, is reported as a form of KSnkant 
(494). 

Koirong , , ^ 1 

... 

... 

... 

III 

... 1 
111 

234 

A corrupt form of the name ® Kolbreng ^ (239), ff.o. 

Kol or Kdl . , .1 

j 

1 

1 

1 

j 

1 



IV 

IV 

IV 

IV 

IV 

j 

j 

j 

1 

, 1 

j 

j 

7, 28 

I 

445 j 

70 { 

j 

82 

1 

116 

Connotation of the word as a langnage-name. 

A name sometimes wrongly given to Kurul± (305). 

A name sometimes used for tlie Karmali form of 
Santali (15). 

A name somotime.s used for Mundari (16), 

A name sometimes used for Ho (20). 

Kdl . 




IV 

: i 

1 

1 

j 

7 

Hodgson spoke of the groat Kdl language, of w'hich 
8autiili (15), Bliumij (17), Kurukh (305), and Mua- 
dari (16) were, according to him, dialects. 

Kolaml , , . 

309 

23,295 

23,989 

IV 


286,474,561 

A language of the Intermediate Group) of the Dravi- 
dian family. It is spoken in Wardha, Amra,oti, and 
Wan (Berar). 

Kolami, Standard . 

310 

23,100 

... . 

IV 

... 

561 

Kolarian , , 

... 

... 


IV 



A name formerly used to designate the Mnnda Ian- 
gnages. 

Kolavana , , ^ 

■■ :'J, 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 


Reporced in the 1891 Bombay Census Report as a 
foim of MaratM (455) spoken in Poona, Not since 
identified. 

KolavS 

... 


... 

... 



A Gipsy language reported in the 1891 Bombay Cen- 
sus Report as spoken in Sbolapur. Perhaps the same 
as Korava (287). , > 

Kdlliati , 

863 

2,367 

... 

XI 


2, 6, 6, 71 

A Gipsy language (854) s])oken by vagi'ants in Chanda 
‘(C, P.),' Berar, and tho Bombay Deccan, 

Kollireng 

289 

750 

600 

III 

iii 

8,181,234 294 
(L,). 

An Old Knki language of xho Kuki-Chiu Group of the 
Assam-Burmoso Branch of the Tiheto-Burnian isn- 
gnagos, 'Kol hj'eng,’~not ‘ Kolren ’ or ' Koiroufr,’ as 
given in tlie Survey,— -is tho correct spelling of 
■ the name of this language. Tim Survey figui'ss arc 
■ admittedly a rough estimate, Tho larignajrO is 
Spoken in tho Manipiir state (Ac'-nm). 

is 







Variant- spellings of Ho or Kol (20) and of Kului 



Iii-LlJ 



ilL 







WllKiiK iiKiT.T WITH IK I'BE 
LlKOriSTlC SUHTET. 


N'XTHBEB or SpEAKEilS. 


Nnmber in 
Classiiieii 
List. 


According ^ 
to tbe ; 
Census oi ; 
1921. i 


According 
to tbe 
Lragiiistic 
SUEVQV. 


A form of the Konkaii Standard* dialect (4o7) of 
Slarathi (455), spoken in Bonibaj' Town and Island, 
Thana, Kolaba, and Janjira (Bombay). 

A form of the MaiyS dialect (411) of Kohistani (407), 
spoken in the Indus Kohistan. 

Incorrect for Kolhreng (239), q.v. 

Another name for Khoirao (188). 

An Old Kuki language of the Kuki-Chin Group of 
the Assam-Burmese Branch of the Tibeto-Burman 
ianguiiges.' It is spoken in Manipur State (Assam) . 
The Survey figures are admittedly a rough guess. 

A dialect of Telugu (319) spoken by K5mtis and other 
tribes in the C. P. 

An nnclassed (probably Kuki-Ghin)4anguage repoi’tod 
in the Burma Linguistic Survey as spoken by 250 
people in North Arakan. 

A form of Kui (308), reported in the 1891 Madras 
Census E.eport, p. 190. 

The Kanarese name for any Dravidian language not 
locally understood (generally Tamil (285) ). 

A name sometimes used for Angw’anku (173), 

A dialect of Marathi (455), spoken in the north of the 
Konkah. 

A dialect of Marathi (455), speken in the south of the 
Eonkan. It: is also called Gomantaki or Goanese. 
'Iho Survey figures include speakers of the dialect in 
Portuguese India, . • 


iyoii-Pal us Snh-rdaloct 


Eoijda, Eondiidora, 
ICondakipu, K.5tu, or 
■ ' I>oi*a. ■ 

Kouga or Eongacli 


Xongon ■ , 
;Konkan: .Standard 


1,163,167 (Gr.), 
188 (as spoken 
hv Sarasvat 
Bnllmians in 
Ear war), 24S, 
392 (L.). 


KohkanI, Standard 
Edhkaal (2; 


A dialect of Bluli (677), si)i>ken in Xavsari of Baroda, 
Surat, Surgauil, Nasik, and Ehaudesh (Bomhayj. 

A form of the EoH Snb-Dialect (459) of the Eonkan 
Standard Dialect (457) of Marathi (455). 

See Kunni,: ' ■ , 


Ivonkani 
DialfH’t of. 


A name used in the 1921 Assam Census Eoport for the 
Eaga lausuages spoken in the Konyak territory of 
the Naga Hills. It includes Tamlu (174) and 
Tableng (173), 

Another name for EaLni or Kapwi (187). 

Another name for Korava (287). 

Another spelling of Koda (19). 

Another name for Korava (287). 

A secret Dravidian language of Madras. -Probahlv a 
dialect of Tula (302 j. 

Another name for Korwa (25), Also spelt Kodaku. 

Anntlier name for Tforu'"-' '’2*^7''. 

AuiilluT naive for Eod.i 'I9j. 

.'noLhevnnnn forthe Biijii ionii .21) of A*.!.!-! (22). 
A di-ilcct oi Kliorw.iri 'll'. 

\ dialect oi Tamil i2S5;, '.pokon by -ICoi a i am- 
r.ini Liilio ot ALulia-, 'I'lio Sinvuy figUM include 
tho^o for Yerukala (288) wbicli is pi obably the s-i'iie 
l.inpn.igc. 


E j. (I 1 
iforaui 


liliteBiKi 


cr nnii'o 












INDEX OF,: LANGUAGE-NAMES 


WhEIJJJ dealt with ra THE 
LlS-ffuISTIC SUEVET, 


[NlTirEEE OF SpSAKEBS. 


Number i 
Classified 
Jrist. 


language or Dialect. 


orwa, 


t <it Kjierw.iri tl4i, spoken m Cbnti 
iiutl OrDsaj, and troiith Mirlnatmr iBe 


niio romeiiiues wrongly given to KurnHi ''Si 


Another namo for Korwa, (25) 


Another name for Awadlii {558, 


0 0«' 


Another name for Kasliriiiri (390' 


K 6 shir 


A form of die Herar Dialect (179) of .NarrithT (■l.53h 
It, i.s ■'pokon liy the Krislitis, or weavers, of IJcrar, 

A form of the Bnncleli Dialect iGllh of Vertern 
Hindi (oSt), -ipokou by Koshtis in tiic C. P. 

A Draviclian langEago, spoken in. tlio Nilgiri Hills 
(Madras). 

A dialect of Bltili !377) spoken in the 8'atpuras of 
Klianclesh (Bombay). 

A form of Tliiido (207). 

fneon'Gct spelling of Kotgnru, q.v. 

Another name for Sikloelii (830), 

Another .spelling of Xdtall (692), q,v, 

' A l^fiidriis casto-namo, used as a synonym for Oriya 


692 40,000 


Kotali 


Kotang 


Kotgarlil 
Kotgnru . 

Kotil, Kotili 
Ivotiyii . 


A form of Simla Siraji (824), 

Another name for Konda, /jf.i'., f.e,, Kni (3081, spoken 
in Yizagapatam (Madras) hy Kotuvandln, wlio arc 
here a tribe of Kondadoras. 


Heported in the 1921 Bombay Census Report as a 
Bhil dialect p].x)1fen in the Eastern parts of the Surat 
Disti-ict and Agency, Also called Vitilima or Vitolia. 
Cy. Kotali. 

Another name for Koi (316). 

A name used for Hiudostani (583) in Madras, whore 
tlie .so-called Kshatriyas speak that language. 

A Gipsy language, spoken in Bahraich (U. P,). 

.A.nother name for the Atong dialect (137) of Garo 
(134). 

Tbn form of irarStla (455) used by all Hindus, except 
Bnibmsins, of tlio country between Goa and Itapipur 
in Ralnagiri iL'ombav’). It is also called Malvani 
(VIJ, 194). ‘ ' . 

Said to bo a form of Ihlnl (127). Not ulentifioA. 

Another name for Kodagu (301). 

Another name for Kadu (281). Probably only a mis- 
spelling. 

The same as Kohkaul (494), A Madras caste-namc. 


Kotvali 


Kshatri 


Kuchbandhi 


Kucliu 


90,000 


Ktuirdi 


Kudiva 


Kudo 


Kudnbi 


A Dravidian language of the Intermcdiato Group. 
Spoken in Ori.ssa (Kbondmals, Angnl, Patna, and 
Kalahandi) and Jladras (Gnnisar and Vizagapatam}. 
The Survey figures do not include the speakers in 
Madras, as the Survey did not extend to that Presi- 
dency. 

A group of the Assam-Burmese Branch of the Tibefo- 
Bunnan language.s, Many of the languages of this 
group are spoken only in Burma, which w'as not 
subject to the oporations of this Survey. 


308 318,592 483,668 


Kui, Kandhi, or Kliond 


567,625 i 796,314 ! Ill 

I : III 


Kuki-Chin Group 


Kuki-langnages 


« « • 


4,72 
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Kilndrl (1) 


Ktiodri (2) 


Kniifiawb 


Kauiuti 


Kunloi 


KuuloDg 


I ' ' iN'UllBEB or Speaebes. 

■ . I , ' 

I Nnmljer isii, 

Langaage or Dkleefc. . } Ckssififxl | According i .According 
! List. ! , to the i to the 

1 I Linguistic ; Census of 

; I i Survey. | 1921. 


Voluma. ! Part. 


Knla C4rovv.]i 

Kttluhl , 
KuIkI 

Kiilang 

Kuluvara . 
KulTadi , 

'Kurnaiy S 

XuinaTim , 


Knmbai* 

Knmbliiir Suo-Liulect?, or, 
Kuiuhbrm (Ij, ; 


Kuuibhiiri 

Knmhharl (3) . . 

Kmohiin 

Kuini . . . 

Eun . , 

Kuu®hau 

KuiPbiiu or Kun'*!)! (1) . 
Kniji‘hi (2) 


84,631 r 126,793 


S33 I 5L080, i 


796 37,093 ■ 


-136,785 


484 ; 110,150 

j 

709 j 400,000 

i 

461 I 368,000 


WHEBE BBAiT WITH IH THE 
LiHG-TJisnc SirBTEy. 


IX 

IX. 

III 

IV 
VII 

IX 

IX 


Page. 


374, 669 


630 

4,980 : 

1 

I IX 

4S3 

1 . . i 

4,500 ' 

1 

i VII 


: 1 ‘ 

1 IX 

t 

570 

.. so l - 

1 

vr 


■vii I 

I 

j- 

IX 

■ ■ I 

VII i 

VII 

VI 

IX 

vni 


374, 669, 870 
(Gr.), 705 (L.;. 


343 (Voe,), 366 

318 

62* 

109, 224 


1, 103, 113 

(Gr.), 253 

( K a m a u n i- 
English Voc.), 
267 (English- 
K u in a u n i 
(Voc.), 354 (L.) 


REMABK3. 


A Group of dialects of Western Pahari (814), spoken 
in Kulu (Panjab). The Census figures include also 
the speakers of the SatlaJ Group ( 829). 

Anotber name for Kulnl (833). 

A language of the Kulu Group of dialects (832) of 
Western Pahari (814). It is spoken in Kulu 
(Panjab). 

A dialect of Khambu (87), spoken in the upper valleys 
of Nepal. 

Anotber nanse for Korava (287). 

A corrupt form of Standard Mariitbi (456), spoken bv 
Ku.u“his in Dhainvar (Bombay). 

1 A fonn^ of the Knmnuni dialect (785) of Central 
j Pahari (784), spoken in Almora (U. P.). 

j 

I A dialect of Central Pahari (7S-1) spoken in Aim ora 
; and Nairn Tal Districts (U. P.), ' 


88, 547, 550, 
564, 565. 


218, 24S, 295 
565 

19, 174, 180 


218, 298 


203, 221, 287 

(L,). 

1, 61, 62, 84 


A Coorg name for Kanaroso (296), 

A corrupt form of the BundoU Dialect (ClU) of 
JJestern Hindi (581) spoken by Kambhars in 
Chlundwara (C, P.) and Buldana (Berar). 

A co_rrnpt form of the Berar Dialect (470) of Marabhi 
(4;)£)) spokon by Kumbhars in Akola (Berar). 

1 A corrupt form of the Baghell Dialect (559) of 
: 5^*^«tern Hindi (557) spoken by Kumbbars in Bhan- 
! Clara (C. 1.). 

Another spelling of Kaniblulrl, >j.r. 

Another name for Khami (257). 

A language spoken in Arakan, if the word is a 
language-name, and not that of a tribe. H is 
referral to, but not described, in this Siirvov. It 

Central Provinces Dialect (47G) of 
-p? f ‘^asto-dialect of the Kun^bk 
of Chanda (C. P.), and is identical with Kohll « 
It IS simply a corrupt Mai-athi. . » i- • 

VbSe&llSSj)" '■i'K-J-M* of 

Standard Dialect (457) of 
Marathi (455) spoken by KunHns in the Bombay 
Presidency. It is merely the ordinary KonLm 
Standard Euth local variations. 

In Be^ {Akrfa and Buldana) this name is used for 

^K9T.^taln BTda®V 

A form of Bnndeli (610) spoken in Hamirpur (H. P.), 
Beported m the Burma Linguistic Survey as a form of 

Estate? spoken hy 1,148 people J the Northern 

vvhich is u^CNl in Tar- 

A form of Palanng (4), q.v. 

A form of Taungthu (36), q.r. 

•| -Another name for Karcnbju (33), q.v. 

Reported m the Burma Linguisbio Survey' as a fvinn 
of Palaung (4) spokon by 10 ■peoiik in fl.« lu 

Long Northern Shan State. ^ ^ m the Moug 
Incorrect spelling of Kabui oi Kapwi (187), q.v. 



INDEX OF LANGUAGE-NAMES . 


473 




Ntjmbeb OS' Speakers, 

Whebe beaet toxh nr she 
L isr&TrisTio Sebtey. 

Language or Dialect. 

Number in 
Classified 
List. 

According 
to the 
Linguistic 
Survey, 

According 
to the 
Census of 
1921. 

Volume. 

Part. 

Page. 

Kuramwari 

Kuraria . . 

Kurku 

26 

111,684. 

120,893 

IV 

... 

... 

21, 167, 242 (L.) 

Hurinall Thar 

... 

... 

... 


ii 

140, 147, 327 
(L.). 

Kuruu BhumiJ 



... 

ly 


91 

'Karo • ■ 





<4. 

... 

Kurru . 

... 



IV 


318 

Kurnkb or OraS . 

305 

503,980 

CD 

CO 

IV 


286, 406, 647 
(L.). 

IKurnuifill or Kurmali 


••• 

- 


.. 

J1 

81, I'lO, .146, 
172. 

Knruniba or Kurtiinvari 

299 

10,399 

■ 

IV 

XI 

... 

363, 396 

T 

'Kusik . 

' ... 

.... 

... 

... 


- 

Knsunda . • • 

108 


. ■ 

Ill 

1 

399, 40.3 

Kuswar . » • 




IX 

iv 

19, 8.3 (L.) 

KuthurT . . ^ 


3,789 

- 

IX 

iv 

495 

Kuthari-Baghati . • 

... 

1,069 

... 

IX 

iv 

495 

Ivutnl : * ■ * 

Kwahring Klang . 



■ 

... 




Kwangli . - 

223a 


3,604 

••• 

— 


(Kwaiihai . • • 

... 


■ ... 


... 

■ 

iKwelsliin, E, or Mi Sry 

... 

... „ 

2,458 

... 

... 

— , j 

Kwe Myi * ; , ; , .* 

■■ ■■ 


... 

... 

... 


^^weshin • . • , • 

... 

... 


m 

iii 

107 ' 1 

^Kwi or Lahu S‘i 

277 


3,676 

III 

iii 

883 > 1 

1 

Kwin-pnng . 


««« 




.at 

Kwoirenir or Llyang 

197 

.5,000 


ITT 

ii 

193, ■ 131, 462. 

4 St* (L.). 

.K\au or Chaw 

2!1 

... 

351 

111 

iii 

8, 18I, 251 

Ivy aw 

J\y6 or Kyonlsii . 


... 


TH 

li 

j 

265, 284 


Eemauks. 


'Ll or Lawa 


Anothei’ spelling o£ Karnnnviirl. lice Kni-amba (299). 

Another uaiaiS for Siripm-iil (o41). The nama of a trihe 
that speaks the dialect. 

A Mnnda. langnage spoken in the Satpura Mahatleo 


Huziirihiigli, Miinlihum, aiui holow the Chofca is'agpnr 
Platean as far south as iViorblmuj fJRihar and Orissa) . 

A form of Jlhumij il'7} spiokon in the Cliota Nagjmr 
.State of Eonai (Bihar and Orissa,), 

l> 0 ])oit 6 d in the 1891 Bombay Census lieport as a 
form of Kiieiicli.hT i.'-lelj. Not ideutified. 

Another name for .Korava (2S7). 

A Tfravidisin language of the IiiterniGdiato Gronp, 
spoken in (Jhota Xagpnr (Bihar and Oid-ssa) and to 
the south. 


The naniti is promjuiu'od KririunaiLln Morbhanj. 

\A dialect of Kanarose '29G). It is .spoken by the 
Kurumwars,, a wild pastoral tribe of Chanda (C. P.), 
Its proper liome is the Nilgiria (Madras), to which 
the operations of the Snrv(.\v did not extend. 

See Miindii Knsik, 

An Eastern Pronoiniimlir.ed ILinMlavan Tibeto-Burinait 
language, spoken in tho Nojml Himalaya. 

A corrupt form of Khas-kura, Eastern Pahiirl, or 
Naipali (781) s'j)okf3n in Nepal, Also spelt Kuswar. 

A name given to tho Baglian (820) spoken in Knthar 
State (Punjab) . 

A namo given to the BaghaM (820) spoken in Bija 
State (Pan jab). 

Tlie name of a Giji.sy dialect rejajrted from Mysore. 

A dialect of Lai i^2l9) reported in the Banna 
Iiiiiguistic Survey as spoken in the Cltin Hills, 
Tl.’e number of sjieakers is there not stated. 

A dialect of Lai (219) reported in tho Banna 
liingiiistic Survey as spoken in the Chin Hills. 
The iinmlwr of speakers i.s there not stated. 

A form of Palanng (4) reported in th(S Burma ; 
Lingnl.stic Survey as spoken by 6,029 people in the 
Northern Sliaii States. 

L dialect of Lai (219) reported in the Burma Lingnis* 
tic Survey as spoken by d'jOOO people in the Chin 
Hills and also U'ported in (the All- India Ccnsna 
Report in place of Haka (220), q.v. 

The same as Khami (2u7)j q-v. 

A form of Shunkla (216). Of. Hualngo, 

A langnage of the Lolo-Mus'o Group of the Tiheto« 
BurinauTanguc^es, Kwi is tho Wa name of tho 
languaffo. In the Burma Linguistic Survey it is 
roporiod 1(1 he-.pokenby 2,600 poojilo in ihe Southern 
Shan Stator. 

See Tangsir. 

A Nuc.l'Kuki language esf tho N'lga Crocp ..i the 
Assam- Bunni*sP ilranvh of ihe Ti])or(j-Bunj]an iarc , 
iratiLr'’" It i-i >pokon in Manipur State (A.ssjim). 
llio Mir\'v\ tijrnros .are admitlejllv a rough osLiniuta, 

Ah Old Euki langim-jco of t]ic Knki-Chiii tlroiip of Jhe 
A'.xim-Biirmei-.o Branch of *.ho Tiheto-Burman Ian. 
irnauc.'. AcccnlinG: to the Bnnnu Linsruistic Survey, 

Tt is sjioken in North Arakfui. Tho'corrocf .spelling of 
tho name is probably ‘Kyaw.’ 

See Kyau. 

A name sometimos given to .Bhotii i,169). 

Another namo for AMa (5), reported in tlic Burma Lin.* 
gaistic Snrvey. 
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,, i WHEBE DEAM WTH IN IHE 

AtrSIBEE OE k.PEAKEES., LlNGITISTIC tSUBTET. 



■ ■ -'H-ii : :i;,' ■:i;. 



KEMAEES. 


Another name for Banjtiri or Labhani (771). 


i 255, 297 


Another name for Banjari or Labhiiin (771) , used in 
the Panjab. 


A Madras caste'iiaine, used as a synonym for Tamil 
(285). 


The same as Yabein, q,i\ 


Another name for Banjari (771). 


259, 297 (Pan- One of the dialects of Banjari (771), q,v. 
jab), 309 (Guja-^ 
rat), 317 (L.). ; 


A form of MalaySlam (298). It is the langnago of 
tlio Laccadives, 


Another name for LacU (SG3) . 


A Madras name for Banjari or Labluiiii (771), 


See Bhotid of Ladakh. 


A Gqjsy language reported in the 1891 Bombay Census 
Eeport as spoken in Bijaptir and Kanara. The word 
may he merely the Kanarese plural of Lad. 


473, 637 


, A Somi-Dravidian Hybrid spoken in Berar. 


2, S, 47 


A Gipsy language reported from Berar, It is also 
called Lad. 


A name given to tbo Baloebi (361) spoken by Lagiilris- 
and iiortliern tribes of the lower Derajit and adjacent 
hills. 


Anotiior name for Pa^iai or Debgani (385) . 


i A Gipsy language reported in the 1891 Bombay Census 
; Eeport as spoken in Kliandesh and the Panch^Mabals. 

I Not since identified. ? a corruption of *' Lahbiini,’ 

I , q,v. ... , .. ^ ■ 


Anotlier name for Kauam, q.v. Possibly tbo same as- 
Lolioi’ong (93;. 


239, 242, 431 

(Compared with 
N.-W. Dialect), 
532 (L.). 


, A language of the Xorth-Westorn Group of the Outer 
j Indo-Aryaii languages, spoken in the Western Panjab 
and the North-West Frontier Province. The Census- 
I figures are too low. 


239, 241, 431 

(Compared with 
N,-E. Dialects), 
541. 


233, 272, 412 | Tlie purest form of tiio Standard is that of Sliahnur 

(TA. /■Pn-m'oTO /-.-p +.1... .£ ^ . 


(Pan jab) (417), of which the numhor of speakers is- 
447,000. " 


See Paujahi-Lahnda, 


A name given to the Panjabi (632) of Lahore. 


See La Phai, 


See Las‘a Shan. 


See La Tha. 


Arame of IJo-s‘o (2741, reported in the Burma 
Liiiirui'^lio .Surve_\ a- -.pokon b\ 1-8,31!) pcoplo iji the 
Shan i'cl.ioil\ the Soiitbei-ii Siiani S(.afe-.. 'i’lus is 
the name used by the people tbeniscd^es. 

See Bhothi of Lainil i^02). 
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OF LANGUAGI-NAMIS, 


Wheee 


According 
to til© 
Linguistic 
Surrey, 


According 
to tlie 
Census of 
1921. 


VoluniG, 


Laldier, Mara, or Tlongsaij 


Lakii 


■ted ill tliP Burma Linguistic Survey as a form of 
(32; spoken in the Soutlieru Slian States. 


Lallaing 


An tniclim'Od language ropurteil in the Burma Linguistic 
Survey to be a form of Sliandu spoken by 720 people 
in IS’orth Arakaii, Sliundu is another name for 
Chin. 


Lalunj 


L.) ; A language of the Bmlo Croup of tlio Assam-Burmese 
f Branoli of tlie Tibet o-Burnuni langtiagGs. It ih sjioken 
! in the Assam Valiev. 


Lama 


Another naino for Bhdliii of Tibet or Tibetan (58) 


Lamitni 


Another name for BanjfuT or Lahhiiu! 
Xfisik and Belganni iBfuubav). 


Lambilp 


Anitiiier name for the same, used in Sontljern India, 


Lambilni 


Anotlior name for the same. 


Liimbichbons 


342 (I’ocab.), 355 A Ivliambu ''S'7) dialect siioken in the tipjier valleys of 
Nepal, 

' A AIoii-Khiner laiiguago reported in the Burma Lin> 
I guistic Survey as spoken by 231 people in tbe Kcng- 
j tfiiig Southern Shan State. Cf. Linguistic Survey 
j of' India, A^ol. II, p, 1, whero the name is spelt 
t Le-inet, 


„• j A form of Kacbiu (203) spoken in Putao. 

... I Another name for Baujogi (227), 

207, 292 An Old Knki language of tlio Knki-Cliin Croup of the 
Assam-Burmese Branch of the Tibeto-Burman lan- 
I guages. It is spoken in Caeliar (Assam) and Hill 
i'ippera State. 

.. The Empeo (183) name for Kukis generally, 

, A dialect of Thudo (207), spoken in the Naga Hills 
i (Assam). 

... A form of AhirWiltl (759) spoken in the Xabha State 

I (Panjah). » 

^ ! A form of Yao (42) . 

.,, j A foreign member of tlie Tai Group of the SiamesQ* 

; Chineso Sub-i'amily. It is rO]*ortod in the Burma 
I Lingui.'.tie Snrvi\v as spoken hy about 3,000 people 
I in Salween and Amherst. 

!a dialect of Kuchin (203), reported in the Burma 
’ Linguistic Survey Cwhere it is spelt La Hpai) as spoken 
bv 180 people in the Northerai Shan Stato. P the 


ianten 


j Another name for Ho (20). 

j A form of the .Eastern Dialect (335) of Bnloelu (361) 
! spoken in Las Bela (Balucliistan). It is a mixed 
i form of sponch. Tlie Survey figures inci-rde also 
I those for Sind and .Balmwnlpnr (Paujab). 

j Anotber nftnio for Marngflja (260) . 

! In the C'onsris of .1911 a? r I-Licliin ilnui li^hpi.-L 

1 .iioporlod ill iiio iliirma l.ii.giii'’ic Surif; as tjidlion 
1 b,' 2-h3i.iS ]i<i(.ph' :iiMyiiK;hm .‘iiul .Voi-lIktu Shan 

Htrifi'-.. Foi- lorn-ct cli.s-rric.itidu, mi' Kiwhiii- 

Burni.i. llyl'i’i.ls. 

A dialect of SinJlu M 15). .cfMilifn in Lo.« Bela (Bain* 


Larkil Kol , • 

Las Bela Sub-Dialect 



Number iu 

Language or Dialect. 

Classified 


List. 











A fyVlii Ilf Tifsli 

A i.'iiigny^o of llio L(.^o-;^fo>'o 
luiigimgos. Tii -ilii. "ni,, 

i(i iR li) Ilf 

Niiitlifrii riQiinn, Hill T>i>.|in 
Fliilfs. AKi iii'if iv6 imituM n>o 

AdoIIict inline for I\ woiuii^r TO 


Liiisrnisfic : Census of 


Remaeks. 


Another name for Tjaugrong' (236), 

Another name for Yuilgia (378). 

A Kiichiii (203) tribe. Of, La Phai. 

Another name for Ro'ng (1J8), 

Another name for MySuwale (866). 

Another name for Bhotia of Bhutan (09). 

A Centi-al Niiga language of the Niigii Group of the- 
Assam-Burmese Branch of the Tiboto-Burman kn- 
guag'es, spoken in the Naga Hills (A-ssam). 

Said to be a dialect of Kanauri (77). Hot mentioned.- 
in this Survey. 

Described as a Xachin (203) Hybrid. It is really the 
same as the Liskw or Lisu of the Burma Linguistic 
Survey. See Lisu. 8 

Aii Eastern Prononiinalized Himalayfl,n Tihfit^-Bnrin.an 
hoiguiigf spoLon in Darjiling, i'ikkiin, ainl Central * 

-Nopji), 

Aiiolhor naniP for Lidnng, q.r. 


A form of Zayein (41), In' Burma spelt La Hta. 

A Kaeliin (203) Tribe. 

Reported in tlie Burma Linguistic Survey as a form 
of the Pale Dialect of Palaung (4) spoken by 178 
people in Mong Long Northern Shan State. 

Reported in the same as another form of the same Pale, 
siioken by 602 people in the same State. 

Reported in the same as another form of the same Pale,, 
spoken by 466 people In the same State. 

Reported in the same as another form of the same Pale, 
spoken by 719 people in the same State. 

Reported in the same as another form of the same Pale, 
spoken by 40 people in the same State. 

A dialect of Maru (263) spoken in Myitkyina 
(Burma). 

Another form of the name Labhani, '-i.e. Baniari 
(771). 

Another name for 'Whi, (5), 

A Chine.se name for Kwi (277). - 

A form of Yinhaw (3^), g.r, 

Another spelling of Loloj g'.-y. 


Reported in the Burma Linguistic Survey as an alter- 
native name for Afaro (263), used in Alyitkyina. 

A Kuki-Chin language spoken in the Chin Hills. 

A ELuki'CIun language spoken in JSyaukpyn and 

■ Akyab. ^ 

A form of Bhofciii of Ladakh (61). 

An^ unclassed language, reported in the Burma 
Linguistic Survey as probably a Wa (5) language, 
spoken by 8,170 jieople in the Kengtung Southern 
Shan State. In the 1921 Census Report it is classed 
as a Talaung-Wa language. Of. Tai-lem. 











LANGUAGE-NAMES 


EBE BKALT TOTH 31? THE 

Linguistic Subtey, 


Langnage or Dialect. 


Remarks. 


Another name for Lolihyfi (807), j.r. 

A form of the Bnndeli Dialect (610) of Western Hindi 
(581), spoken in the .lalann and Hamirprir Districts 


Lodlu 


A form of the Bundeli Dialect (610) of Western Ilimll 
(581), spoken in Bhaiulara (C. D.). 

Another name for Lodhariti (613). 

A iiamo for Sindhi (I'lS) nsed in Madras, Propeil} a 
casto-name. 


L oh ana 


A form of the CmrluvuH Dialect (804<) of Central 
Pabari (784) , spoken in CSarliwal and Alinora. 

A Cliinese namo for Kwi (277). 

A dialect of Khaishu (87), .spoken in Nepal. 

Anotlier spelling of * Lawt'u ’ (2.596), q,v. 


Loheirh 


Tjohorong 


342 (¥ocab.), 352 


A form of Palanng (4), ro])oiiod in tho Hnrma Lim 
gnistie Survey as .spoken in the Knhy Mine, 
District. 


Loilor.g 


A Lolo-Mos'o langnage 
Yiinnan. A few speak 
Shan States. 


A. Group of Tihoto-Hurraan kiignjiges spolcou in Burma 
and beyond tho frontier, and not dealt with in thiii 
Surrey. Particulars j'oportoti in tho Bnrm.'i Linguistic 
Surrey will he fimnd under the separate languagos, 

Ifeportofl in t)m 1891 Bombay Censn.s Iteporfc as a. 
form of Mariithi (455) spoken in Satara. Probably 
the Maratlii spoken by people cf the Lonarl caste. 

Keported in the 1921 Baindiiatnn Census Report as 
the Gipsy fllang argot of the Loris. 

A Tai language, r6p)orted in the Burma Lilignistie 
Survey , aa spoken by 17,331 people in tho Southern 
Shan State of Kcngfcung. 

RepOrtal ill the 1891 C. P. Census Report aa a form 
of Orivil (502). Not identifiofi. 


Ludha 


r Another spelling of Lodhaiiti (618). 

I A name sometimes given to Tangklml (198) 

I A group of languages reported to ho spoken in 
1 Manipur Sttito CAssam). Too little is known about it 
to permit of it.s being definitely da.s,sifit)d. It contains 
three languages, — Andro (279), Sengniai (279), and 
Chairel i,28U}. Kadu (281), simkoxi in Burma, is 
clo-scly eonnectod witli ilie two first. Tho connexion 
of Chairel with the other two) is very douhtfal. 

Probably the .same as Hiroi-LamgEng (248). 


Ijudhiyantl , . 

Lulmpa. or Luppa 


Xiumyaug Kuki 


I An niiclassed language reported in .the Btfnnii 
I Linguistic Survey as spoken by 500 people in the 


Lungehraw 


A form of tho South-Western Dialect (348) of 
(337) spoken in Baluchistan, 

Another form of the name ‘Luhfipa/ q.v. 


A Central Chin language of the Knki-C 
tlie Assam -Burmese Branch of the ] 
languages, spoken in the Ltishai Hil] 
(Assam) . 


3, 10 (Compara- 
tive ¥ocah.), 
107, 127, 160 
(L.). 


Anoiber name for Xunj 

A form of Palanng 
Jjjngni.sLic Survey ay 
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jftiitJij'.Tj Sv.Ti:h(rn 


j ' i 

■ ■ ■ ! 

- J : ' '1 

1 

NrirBEB OB Speaeees 

j Where DEiXT -with ie the- 
j LnrG-EiSTic Sebtet. 

.■..a . . 'INumher in i 

Laugiujge or Dialect, .j Classiricd 
i ■ ■ I List. 

'.ii ■ 

. Va ■ j ■ ■ 

According 
to the 
Lingrdstic 
Survey. 

According 
to the 
Census of 
1921. 

j: " 

I 'Volttme, 

^ . y 

Part. 

Page. 

Lyente » . , 


: .... 



... 


Lyng-ngain . . ^ 

1 10 

1,850 

... 

11 


4, 17, 88 (L.) 

Machariil, or Alanclmria 

1 

1 864 

1 

30 

... 

XI 

.... 

2,3 

^ i ' ,Ma-t*hi . . 

k 

... 

... 

ni 

ii 

73 

, Madhesi 

527 

1,714,036 


. Y 

ii 

42,44,300, 329 

(L.). 

: 5 . Alaiirasi * . , . 



a«* 




"■■■ ■'■'.f ■ - Milgadhi- * 


... 

■ ■ ■ - 

T 

ii 

30 

. i 5 ..... Magahi » .. . 

516 

6,504,817 



ii 

6, 80,- 128, 326 
(L.). 

Magalii, Eastern . 

518 

313,864 


w 

ii' 

81,140,145 

; Alagahi, Standard 

517 

6,926,103 

.. . .. ...■ 


. ii- 

■'31 

1 Magamsa 


... 


... 



1 ’Msgar 

. .. . 

■ 





: Magari . . 

693 

44, .500 

>*• ■ 

IX 

iii 

6,31.; 

Magari « 

... 



m 

' 1 

206 

; M%ari 

114 

16,979 

20,586 

m 

■ 'i' 

177, 180, 206, 
254 (L.). 

Magliii . . 




; - 



j Maghi . . . 

... 



III 

. ' : iii . 

379 

; Maghisi , . , 



#,* • 

: V '^ 



; MalPri or Meliari . 

' 1 


... 


VII 

; 

331, 350 

‘ Mahari or Dliedi 

i- 

i ' 

. , : 485 

19,000 

: 

■....'-(YIL 


218, 248, 300 

' Mkhesri • . . . 

■ . 






1 ' MahiH 

( i.. 1. •■.... 

... 



lY 


74 

-1^ 

4 ■» 

Mahl ... 

501 

... 


... 

... 



' ■ MahlSorMahiii ' . 

... 

... 

20,568 

lY 

... 

27, 29, 32, 74, 
2-40 (L,). 

w 


SCO 

fB® 

IiSWps®iS 

WitiilKM 

xafr 

I • • 

■ 

iSB-iJSl 

>3r ^ ■, h ’ 

^ ' -1 

III 

HT 

ill' 

’ '■ iil- 

20 

382 



#P«Hi 

.507 

•- 

ir.,=ir3„iv 

... 

^stefttKsss; 

w*lfK#aS:,wa8 

... 

III 

rIT 

T 

iU 

ii 

21 

102 

5, 1.8, 54 


Remabes, 


A dialect of Lai (219), reported in the Burma 
Liiignistie Survey as spoken in tlie Clim Hills. Tlie 
number of speakers is not .stated. It may be merely 
tbe name of a village. 

Adi aleet of Kliasi (8), .spoken in the Khasi and 
Jaintia Hills (Assam). 

A Gipsy language spoken in the Pan jab by a tribe of 
fowlers from Sind. A mixture of Sindlu (445) and 
Panjjlbx.(632). 

Another name for the Achlk or Standard Dialect (135) 
of Garo (184). ^ 

A form of the Bhojpuri Dialect (519) of Biliari (506) 
spoken in Champaran (Bihar). 

A name sometimes given to Tamil (285). 

Another name for Magahi (516). 

A dialect of Bihilri (506), spoken in South Bihar and 
North Chota Nagpur (Bihar and Orissa) . 

Spoken in tlie east of the Magahi tract. 


A generic name nsed among the Boclos for the Naj 
languages (154 if.). * 

Another name for Magari ( 114 ), 

A dialect of Bhili (G^lT), spoken in Merwara, 

Another spelling of Magari (114). 

A_ Non-Prononiinalized Himalayan Tibeto-Bunm 
language, the home of which i.s in Nepal. 

(»02) spoken by the Maghas of the Orlsf 
Tributary States, 

Another name for Arakauese ( 266 ). 

Another (incorrect) spelling of Magahi (516). 

A form of HaPbi (490), 

Central Provinces Dialect (476) c 
Marathi (4u5) spoken by Alabar.s in Clianda'an 
Chhindwara (C. P.). In the Bombay Prosidenc 
those people si)oak a dialect called bv the same nanr 

Konkan Standard Marathi (45^ 
tV oJ. V 11, p. 157). ■ 

A form of Miirwari (713) spoken in Chanda (C. P. 
by Mahesri Aiarwilris. 

Another name tor the Alahle form of Santali (15), 

A dialect of Singhalese (499), spoken in tho Maldiv 
Smve * M»“coy. It is not dealt witl; in th 

A form of Santali (15), spoken in the Santal Pargana 

The Assamese name for Motithei ( 206 ). 

Hybrid language reported in the Burma Linguisti 

Norther 

Sban Stales.- _Tim name m a Burmese corruption o 

The Dacca name for N^eSthei (206). - ' - 

{I|8j, spoken in the Garo Hill 

dialect of %h:~: 7yX^. -.iHumu in Nn-ih aiid K-i, 

8r-.kpn in -Cirlial .oul WL-tm-n Puruca iBiLjir an, 

i’lclmle 2,300 1 n i, a 

oi tue Ntpal 

'poken in South Dm-bb.anga, N.,r!i, Alongbyr, and th. 
MmmT.nm .s,n -D.vin m ol' BU^Diwr" Bihar .am 


INDEX OF LANGUAGE-NAMES. 



Malayalain, Standard 
Malay apna. 
Malavaynia 
Malokndi 


Aiiotliar name I’oi Malayalain (293). 

Auotlier name for Malayalam (293). 

Tljo same as Ttilti (302). A Madras caste-name. 
Another name for Malto (SO'?) . 

S])oken in Chota Nagimr. Apparently a form of 
KnrnMi (305). 

A local name for Kananin (^T) , 

A Madras caste-name, used as a name for Ofiya (S02). 

4 form of the Western Dialect (531) of i'‘' ^ali 
spoken in the Santa! Parganus (H53 j!ii a'al Onss.!). 
Tfiio figures 12,801 given on p. 99 of \’ol. \ , . t. i ol 
th© Survey are wrong. 

A langnage of tlie Intermc<iiaie fhori]) of tJm Druu- 

dian PamilYi spoken in 1 iio Sunt'ii Parg-'inas 
ahd OrisBU), The figu.e^ fur thi- imigi ■ >;c a,_<-o 

■ been erroneously 'given for Mid YiAn\ui m 

Vol. 'V, Pt, i, p. 99, in-lend of (Iio fr-n evt tigia-o> mr 
" that language. See the p.-ocoding. 

A name given to the KShkai.u pi'','; ^19!) uf Ma-a- 

t-Ui UKfi'i mnlrdn in Kaln-m.n, l!-c -oii'u as 


Malhar 


Malhesti 


Mai Paharin 


if i;5h.st! 
(' .doing 


if-;S5a^07 


A form of Western Baloch'i (362), spoken in West 
Biilnchistan. 

A form of Western Balochl (362), spoken in West 
Baluchistan. 

An old name for Tamil (285) and Malay Siam (293). 

A name used in Shokhawat for a speaker of Jaijjurl (7’11) » 

Another name for Kamlshi (76). 

A Gipsy langnage sijoken in Chota Nagpur (Bihar and 
Orissa). 

A dialect of Tamil (285) spokeJi by a forest tribe. 

Jl language of. the Malay Group of the Indo-Nesian 
Branch of the Austro-Nesian languages. Beport^ 
In the Burma Linguistic Survey as spoken by 3,559 
people, principally in Mergni. 

A Group of the Indo-Nesian Branch of the Austro^ 
Nesiaii Sub- Family of the Anstric Family of Ian- : 
guages. Two languages of this Group are spoken in 
British India, v:s. Salon [1} and Malay (2). 

A language of the Dravida Group of the Dravidmn 
languages, spoken in the south-west of the Madras 
Presidency. 


V 1 ii 13, 54, 326 (L.) 


V j ii i 14, 106 


VIII j ii 3, SOT, 522, 531 

! (L-). 


IX I i 609, 651, 806 

(L.J. 


IX iv 280, .332 


329, 363, 376 
434 (L.). 


Mljh-Kuinaiyi . 


Makrfini 


Eemauks. 


Ill I i 442 


XI j ... 2,5,6,153 


5,561 j . 


r,497,638 ' I V ! i 286, 299, 348 
1 1 i 647 (L.). 


Malay Group 


508 1,946,800 
514 1,783,495 

I 

411 I 

f 

634 I 2,807,628 
810 


NUMBEE Ol’ Si>EAKEES. 


Language or Dialect. 


Whebe ueaei with ijr the 
Lisr&nisric Sebtex. 


Number in 
Classified 
List. 


According j According j 

to the to the "" I rr , in.. 
Linguistic I Census of j j Tart. 


Makranx (Kechi) . 
Makr iini (Pan jgiirl) 
Malabar 

Malai-halo . . 

Malfinx 

Malar . . 

Malasar . • 

Malay 


Malavalam 


293 I 5,425,979 

I 

1 

294 6,423,392 


Spoken in Nox-th Jind Central Darbhanga (Bihar and 
Orissa) , and to the east. 

Spoken in Mrualfarpur and East Chaiiiparan (Bihar 
and Orissa), 

Bepoited in the 1891 Bombay Census liepox’t as a Bluli 
language (677) spokoxi in Kliandesh. Not since 
identified. 


Maitliili, Standard 
Maithili, Western 
Maiw'iirhi . < 

Maiyf 

Mujhi 


A dialect of Kohistaui (407), spoken in. the south ol‘ 
tlie Indus Koliistan. 


A form of the Standard Dialect (633) of^ Pfinjahl 
(632), spoken in Lahore, Amritsar, and Gurdaspui’- 
(Painah) . 


A form of the Garliwali Dialect (804) of Ceixtral 
Paharl (784), spoken iix Gaidiwal and Almora (U- P.). 
It is a mixture of Garhwali and Kuinauiii (785), and 
is also called Do-sandhi. 


Anotlier name for 'Western Baloelii (362). 


364 





I 




•* ^ 




k r» 






Eemaeks. 


52,288 1 Various bybrid forms of Millvi (^60) spoken in 

j Hosbangabad, Befcul, Cbbin'dwara, and Cbanda (C. P.) . 

288,289 ■ ^ mixture of Mfilvi (700), Bundeli (610), and Nlinadi 

I (770j, spoken in Hosbangabad (C. P.). 

53 (Gram,), 210, ! Phe Survey -figures inelude those for Eangri (762). 

258, 263, 305] 


A form of the Standard Dialect (633) of Panjfibl (682) 
spoken in the South-Eastern Panjab. 

Ke])orted in the 1891 Bombay Census Eeport as a foim 
of Gujarati (652) spolcen in Khandosb. Not identi- 
fied. 


Mfihvai, .laiigali, or datkl 


IVIamtadl 


A Gipsy language reported to be spoken by a tribe of 
fowlers in Kapurtbala (Paiijab) , wlio are" said to have 
come from Sind. The same as Macbaria (864), q.v. 

A Wostern Proiroininalized Himalayan Tibeto-Bnrnmn 
language, spoken in British Lahul. 

One of tboMandi Group of Dialects (836) of Western 


Mancbat! or Patui 


Arandeali 


Maudeiill Pabiir! or 
Manp biraji. 


Miindc Kiisili 


Manui Group 


Mandl Sirajl 
Ua^iilaini or GSdwaiu 


Mf.ndokljel Dialect 


MiUigari 


Afangela 


ManglutI 
Mang T*am 
Mauipuri 
Manjhi (1) 
Minjbi (2) 


342, 64S 


MAajbi ai 
MMjb! (2> 


■ 1 

■ i 

Ni'Mbeb 01? Seeakees. 

Wheek deait ■with in the j 
Linhhistic Seetey. j 

1 

■ 1 

Language or Dialect. > 

1 

Number iu 
Classified 
List. 

According 
, to tliO 

1 Linguistic 

1 Survey. 

According 
to tbe 
Census of 
1921. 

i 

Volume. 

Part. 

Page. : 1 

Milvl,. Blixed Sub-Dialects 

764 

■ 

274,728 


IX 

ii 

52,288 

Mtilvl, ot llo-btaigabad 

765 

126,523 

... 

. 

IX 


288,280 ‘ 


-5^ 












EEE DBAM Wim IN’ THE 
LdtOTISTIC StfBTET. 


INhmbbr os Speakees, 


Nnmber in 
Classified 
List. 


According’ 
to tlie 
Linguistic 
Survey. 


According 
to the 
Census of 
1921, 


Language or Dialect. 


Volume. 


Eeported in tlie Burma Linguistic Survey as a form 
of the Pale Dialect of Palaung (4) spoken hy 170 
people in the Hsipaw Northern Shan State, 

Reported in the Burma Linguistic Survey as a form 
of the Pale Dialect of Palaung (4) spofceii hy 4,O0S 
people in the South Hsenwi Northern Slian State. 

Reported in tlie Burma Linguistic Survey as a form of 
the Pale Dialect of Palaung (4) spoken hy 1//00 
people in tlie South Hsenwi Ahadliern Shan State. 

Reported in tlie Burma Linguistic Survey as a form of 
Wa (5) spoken hy 1,7G0 people in the Manglun East 
Northern Shan State. 


Man ton 


A form, of Karenni (40), g.w. : 

A form of Tibetan (58) spoken in Eastern Tibet. 

A form of the Konkan Stamiard Dialect (457) of 
Marathi (455), spoken in tha Maval, or country 
above the Saliyadri, between Poona and Tliana 
(Bombay). Probably the same as Ghitii (469) 
(VII, p. 64). 

Another namo for Sop vom a (194). - 

The same aa Malayillam (393), as spoken by the 
Mappiias or Moplas. • " 

Another name for Lakber (223). 

Said to be a. Bodo laTsguage (127ff,) , but not reported 
for this Survey. 

A Nagil-Kuki ' language of the Naga; Group of the 
Aasam-Burmaae Branch of the :Tii) 0 to-Bnrmaa Ian- 


Mauu-Manaw 


Mhnyhk 


Aliloli 


'Mao Nagfi 
Alaple or Mappill 


Alara 


Maraha 


Mai'an 


■Marfitld 


Marathi, Berar Dialoct . 

Marathi, Central Provin- 
ces Dialect. 

Mariitlii, Standard 

Dialect. 


Marbe-bx 


'Maria or Maria 


Maring 


Martabanese 


263 










